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(A) Talc of Two Countries — Germany and 
Switzerland 

(6 photographs) 377 

(2 photographs) y 373 

Toilers ^ 

Deviprosad Roy Chowdhury 253 

Two Art-Crafts of Karachi 
(7 Ulustrations) 

Under the Kadamba Tree (in colours) 

Baidyanath Das 887 

17. S. Antarctic ExpedUum 
(7 illustrations) 377-78 

Village Decca 

Ramendmnath Ghakravorty 872 

VUlage Life in Kumaon HUls 
(3 illustrations) 130-21 

Wings Over the World 

(5 illustrations) 215-16’ 
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MIIDRODIIILS 


-■' **’*’• •^ohmoor, which «hen«> 

'"’’**^'** «'own ' of 
^^•N*h«n/ hat rtmainad on# 
^M ||r ■"<* uniqu*. \i hat bafflod 

imilatioti through tho agos 
^■F hovo come and gone.' 

pr Inimitabio are also the virtues ^ 

It has re» 

wained (h* crowning glory to 
all ievera oP hair and it will 
continue to be aa dear as ever 
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NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

VorU'Cenowned Kashmir Wttlar Latte^s 
PURE AND SQENTIFiCALLy i^NED 

LOTUS HONEY 

( An UnpamUM Qift of Kashmir ) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of Eye 
Diseases. Dram Phial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Rs. 5-8. 
6 Phials Rs. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Re 22 only. Postage Free. 

D. P. MUKHERJEE & CO.. 

46-A-34, Sibpur Road, Sibpur, Howrah. 

(Bengal). 

PMetieiil Psyehie bstraetioD 

HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, Mind- 
Beading, Auto-Suggestion, Grystal-Oazing, 
Concentration, etc., various other secret | 
sciences are taught by post Successful j 
Pupils all over the world. For particulars, 
please send an anna stamp, 

R. N. RUDRAt B.coM., r.a.. 

La Etnm, Hazaribaoh, Bihar. 


■' Glorious History of War 
for India’s Freedom! 

Ajad Hind Fouj O Neiaji 

By 

Major-General Shahnawaz Khan 
who was Netaji’s companion on the battle- 
field and one of the Chief Commanders in 
War for India’s Freedom. 

This is the only authoritative book in 
simple Bengali language, with full details of 
the expedition, printed in best white 'antique 
paper. lUnstrated with 41 hitherto unpublished 
photos and 4 mapa Grown octavo 544 pages, 
elegantly cloth bound and covered with well- 
designed jacket " 

Price Rs. 7 ouly, post^ extra. 

Chuckerverttyi Chlitterjee ft' Co., Ud . 

BookBtUfTs S PuhUshers, 

IS^ OoU4!e Square, Ctdeutta. 


you really need 

TOWARDS 

FRAMING 
THE CONSTITUTION 
OF R4DIA 

by 

NABESH CHAin>BA BOT, M.A., ph.d., 
Univeretty of OalcutU. 

Author of 

The Oonatitutioiial Byetem of India, 
The Federal Syetem of the;U. S. A., 
Indian Civil Service, 

Rural Self-Govt. etc. 

i)/D Cloth Bound 

with Dust Cover ... Ra. 7/8 nett. 

( 12 Sh. nett ) 

Available Just Out 
Book Orders With 

B. G. PRINTERS ft PUBLISHERS LTD., 

3, Mangoe Lane, CALCUfrA-l. 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK 

LIMITED 

43. Dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone Noe. : Cal. 2260-62, 2389, 2443 & 2427. 


The Bank Foe The. 
Middle Qass 


, V 

.R. M. Goswxhi, D. N. Mqnin^ mula., 


Chief Aeoomfauf. 


Mg, Dlnedoy. 


9M8R6 


Tlw Modam. Bayhay - TM ly 









Miscarriage 

is followed by hair loss sometimes 
as severe as that follov^ng child- 
birth and high fover. Hair-fall 
occurs ovon after short illness ; the 
fall is more diffuse when the ill- 
ness is accompanied by a shock. In 
certain abnormal conditions the 
shedding is continuous. Whatever 
.the cause, stop your hair-falling 
with Kesavardhini now. 

Hair-loss is an evil but not a 
necessary evil because Kasa- 
' . vardhini prevents and remedies it 
now. Save and rescue hair during 
illness with Kosavardhini, and 
if lose you must escape with an in- 
significant loss with its help. Choose 

KESAVARDHINI 

now and grow boauKful hair I 

PRESERVES, GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini * * * AS. 1 2 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• A^. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

From Most doaters or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

ibn l^bdero 


Just Published 

Useful, ItiformiifiPe 6 h InsfrucfivSi Books. 

Intfa’t llatitnal Han 

K. T. Shah . 

The Hon. Secretary of the National Plann* 
ing Committee clincusBes the Natui^ Scope and 
Administration for a comprehensiTo Economic 
Planing for India. Bs. 3-12 

India’s Insoluble Hunger 

John Fischer 

A well-known American Journalist discusses 
the problem of food shortage in India. He 
suggests that the pressure on land is increasing 
every year and unless the **canc6rlike growth 
in population is checked, famines like that 
of 1042-4.3 arc inevitable and likely to increase 
not only in frequency but in severity also.” 

Ba I 

Indian States In Free India 

Kevalram C. Oza, b.a., ll.b. * 

Rptirrd Dqmty Pohiicnl AymL 

Here in this book an experienced Adminis- 
trator explains with great clarity the position 
of Indian States in the Indian Constitutional 
Structure. When free India is| in the making 
this book^ will enable the reader to understfmd 
the question of grouping, problems of Parar 
mountcy, treaty rights and many other problems 
arising out of the British Government’s transfer 
of power. • Rs. 2 

Education In U.S. S. R. 

Compiled by “Soviet News Wt'ekly,” 

Education has been a matter of great 
concern^ to the Soviet Union from its very 
foundation. Here is a book which gives a . 
brief outline of the whole Russian Educational 
system, J 

With 10 illustrations * . Re. 14 

Co-operation In China And Japan 

Mahesh Chand, m.a. 

With a Foreword by Dewan Bahadur II. L. Kaji. 

Here is what the President of the Co- 
operative lieague of the United States of 

America says regarding this important book. 

“I take this occasion to complimmit you 
upon the excellent little book entitled “Go- 
o^mtion in China and Japan” by Mahesh 

While (llhand’s book is not voluminous, it 
is rich in up-to-date information and serves a 
very import^t pilose at this time when the 
latest fBi^s concerning co-operation are needed.” 

Rs. 2 

VORA a CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

B, BotfHs BuiLDoro, Bombay-2 
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WORLD-FAMO) 


HARMONIUMS 



''Better Material!’' and 
"Iniproved proceeaei”^ 


Tbes^ are Itbe Dwarkin 
featuies and to ttiesie 
owe the aplcndid repu- 





lUlflRKin & son LTD 

H.ESPlBnBOE, CRlCUTTft 


-COLD 

ous c^r^ticAint^s. 



More often than not they ai’o 
, preouraors of illneases like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Gold and Cough, but when they 
• come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KnSABIM 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

with apprwtd fonMiia, 

• 

BENGAL CH^Ml^L 

CALOUnA JXttBBAT 


Tkiahit^; 


1, TMC IIK^reiuOnveeM of sexual knowledge by Dy. A. OoMht, A. WiUy Mtd oOun. 


EfOy mlnlt thoold itMly tUi work. New ohoqi edition. BA 

I IDEAL MARNIAGE (lie FbyiiolOgy & Iboluiqne) by Dr. Vm De Velde. New ed. Be. 16 

3. THE DECAMERON OP GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO-leened in two Tdnmei with 110 

’iUaitntione. Oomiilele wd miebndiied Eoglieh venion ot the Ttaliao maeteridece. Be. 17 

4. THE HEFTAMERON OF MARGUERITE QUEEN OF NAVARRE or THE SEVEN DAY’S 

ENTERTAINMENT Be. 7-8 

6 THE SHORT STO'RIES OF MAUPASSANT- A collection of hie moot mtriKUinR etonee. 

A book thet need no introdnotion. Be. 4 

6. MADAME SAPPHO (The Eroue Freoob Oirl). Oni of the beet Novele in the World. 

Tnuieleted from the French. Be, 2>B 

7. LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER by D. H. Lewreuce Re. 0-8 

« 

a SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY by Herelook Kilw Re. 19-11 

9. SEXUAL ANOMALIES AND PERVERSIONS by Prof. Dr. Mi^nue Hiterhfeld Re. 28-2 

lU. SANE SEX LIFE by Dr. H W. Look Re. 10 

II DESIREE (Nude Photogrnphy) by Boye Re. 23-7 

12. RHAPSODY IN COLOUR (Nude Colour Photography) by Boyr Re. 12-13 


G. K. KHANNA: Antiquarian 8e valuable bookseller, 

1B8, HARRISON ROAD, CALCUTTA 7. 

SELECTED PLANTS 

Rate per Dozen: — 

Uango Eb. 16, Lichee Eb. 16, Lemon Es. 10, Orange Es. 10, Plantain Eb. 10, 
Gnava Es. 8, Star apple Es. 8, Cocoanut Es. 10, Eose apple Es. 6, Jack fruit Es. 4 
Wood apple Es. 2-8, Pomegranate Es. 8, Pine apple Es. 5, Sapeta Es. 10, 
Champa 5, Magnolia Es. 25, Groton Bs. 15, Eose graft Bb. 10. 

FRESHg VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Rate per Ounce t— 

Oahbage Globe Glory Eb 2-8, Cabbage Extra early expresb Es. 2-8, Cabbage 
iQoantainbead drambead Es. 2-8, Cauliflovrer early & late snowball Bs. 9, 
Cauliflower Globe Beater Es. 4, Knolkohl Ee 1-8, Beet Bed Globe Ee. 1-8, Salgam 
Be. 1, Lettuce Ee. 1-10, Eadish Bombay No. 1 As. 8 (Es. 6 per lb.), Kadish Bed 
Glob^Be. 1. Tomato perfection Es, 2-12, Onion Bombay Ab. 8 (Es. 6 per lb.), 
Gazai American Be. 1-2 (Es 13-8 per lb.), French bean Ab. 2 (^. 1-8 per lb.), 
Celeiy^Be. 1-4, Briujal Muktakesbi Ee. 1, Peas American Ab. 2 (Bs. 1-8 per lb.), 
Selected season flower seeds each pkt. As. 8 & Ee. 1, Deshi vegetable seeds each 
gdd; As. 2, Doob grass seeds Es. 5^8 per lb. For particulars please correspond. 

' GLOBE NURSERY 

Hew Market, Ct^^ge St Market, Sealdah Stdtlon 
' , f A/kp staff of Howrah Station, 

II > mnSnA^JL— ■■ ii m i n i ■■■■■■— i— i 
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BOOKS FOR YOUt FOR 

HISIOBT OF IBE INDLUT NATIONAL I : 
OONOBESS (19a6-1947) in Tvo VotnnM by 
PiMafahi Sitanmftyya B«. 40 

INDIA IN WOBLD POLmCB by Dr. LsdIu 
Snndanun, lUk., (Loodbn) Bi. 10-8 
SOVIET BUB8IA— The Seonst ol Her Snceoeron 
by E. a Hirlekar R^. 7-8 

SOVIET ASIA-The Power Bdiind U.8.SB. 
by K. a HirlAer. Forwud by Sir S. Radha- 
kriahnin 'Be. 10. 

AN ADTOBIOGRAPHICAL STUDY by Sir- 
mund PVend Ba. 5-4 < 

SOIENOE LIBERTY A PEACE by Aldona 
Hozley Ba. 3-1 < 

SOCIALISM OVER SIXTY YEARS by \ 
Fenner Brookway Ra. 14 

POWEB A NEW SOCIAL ANALYSIS by . 

Bwtrand Bnaaell Ba. 6-9 

THE COMMON PEOPLE 1746-1946 by Cole A > 
Poatgate Ba. 8-12 • 

WIT AND WISDOM Oontaina Sdectiona From j 
The Writinga of George Beniard Shaw, H. G. < 
Wella, Bertrand Rnasell, Maxim Gorky, 
Somerset Maugham, ete. Ba. 5-4 j 

THE INNER REALITY by Paul Bmnton 

GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY by C. El S’ ! 

Joad Ra. 6-9 


AiifD FOR ; 

BEDSIDE Bdi^ By imMd 

(H^di Ba.WJ 

BAffiBAOK BOOM BAU.ADS A OTHER 
VERSES EMtioa ^ Bndy^ 

Ei^g , Bm W 

INDIA A OHINA hy a BadhakrAhnaa Ba-S-IB 
MY SEARCH FOB TRUTH by IRtto'Ba. 1-8 
GAUTAMA THE BUDDHAby Ditto -Ba. 2 
THE GOLD BOOK OF CONTfiAOT BBIDGE 
Complete by E2y Onlbertaon Ba. 7-7 

CONTRACT BRIDGE FO® BEGINNERS 

• by Onlbertaon Ba. 6-4 
THE OFFICIAL BOOK 
OF CONTRACT BRIDGE by Ditto Ba. 6-9 
I'VE SHED MY TEARS by D. F. Karaka Ra.l2 
A SHORT HISTORY OP THE WORLD 
by Wella, in Pelican Seriea Aa. 15 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 

by Wella, in Penguin Aa. l-'^i 

THE HISTORY 


OF Mk. POLLY 

TONOBUNGAY 

THE NEW 

MACHIAVELLl 

THE TIME 

MACHINE 

KIPPS 

THE ISLAND OF 
1)E. MOREAU 


Aa. 15 
Aa. 15 


EURO-AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY 

BOOKSELLERS & NEWSAGENTS 

1, CHOWRINGHEE PLACE 

CALCUnA 13. 


CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


lODISAL 

(BLOOD PURIFIER) 

Purifies the blood, regulates the 
nervous system, acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin afifootions arising from 
rheumatism, lumbdgo, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO.y Msdurs. 


Rbcbnt PuBUCAnONS 


Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

Btf Prop.- A. N. Bash, m.a. (Lend.) 

Price Re. 1*841. , 

Containing a briM anrr^ of thd meaenf primary 
ednoatioa in India A plana for fntnro recohatmetion. 

Stuliies in Oandbitol (hi the Press) 

By Pkov. N. K. BOSE 

I. A. P. Ca> Lm: 

8G, KaSsamth Miqum^ Street, Otdeutta 


Bair-Dissan-Bpwiclift 
Or. N.' C. Base’s . 

Kucher-Taila 

( Knn] ml, oQ M band tnH, abnia pnestoctas) 
Bpedfio for BaUnaia, Hair-lalliog, SuAndr.ate. 


Medfolne, Oaleutta. Ftiee now toew s i w d to Ra. 1*S PW 
PUaL 3 Fhkls Ifo. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASUy BpSc., bail ukh* 

Shsaibaisr MteUt, 1st flosr, Hs«si IS, Orisatts 
Aad BQIEB AtXHIFAHrs 










A COHMEMORATini tOlUME 

CONTAINING 

biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 

CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Oandhi 
Khan Abdul Oaf far Khan 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 
Pundit Oovind Ballav Pant 
Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju ' 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain 

St. Nihal Singh 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

S. Radhakrishnan 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major General A. C Chatterjee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Achaiya J. B. Kripalani 

Mr. John A. Thivy 

Shri Mukundalal Sarkar 

Mn N. Sen Oupta 

Brahmachari Kailashan 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Acharya Narendra Dev 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Shri Kali Charan Ohosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar Rawal 
Shri J. P. Rawat 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.*Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col. Niranjan Singh Oill 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paiiwal 
„ Pitamber Pant 
. Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 
Mr. Ourdlal Maiiik 


Editor:. PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

Atist. Editor : BOMENDRA MOHAN MOOKERJEE 

Fuffy ilfushafed and sumptuous Binding, PriCc: Rs. 25/- 
The volume is in ihe Press, To be out shortly. 


Publishers! Shivalal^ Agarwala & Co., Ltd., SSS!*(5 po 


Sots Sato Agents for Bengal k THainm AJODHyA SINGH* 
IbaoB YiwAii Itepoi, . 195/1, Harrison Bpad Oalcutta 


Ihci.'liodeRi. 
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P'X 


LIPTONS 


GREEN LABEL YELLOW LABEL RED LABEL 




in 


0R6EN UBEt 
i FIbGBI PGv}tGllll« ) 
th# wotyPoBt OiM« 

•tom 

tad lUwaa? aaala* 
ataa to IdlWaiawa 


Y6U0W UBSt 
A iltli blaad ei Um 
CbaUttI UdUa 
Taai etBblalaq 
flaaiUvottr eolonr« 
aad aliaaatb. f*m 
oaa ibioaabaal tb# 
mM. 


RED LABEL 

A OttBlIty blaad 
ioY Blianatb aad 
MlltlMlIon* fall- 
flawaatad aad 
aloatl aa* 




5 t> LAWP t 


,;V 


: ' P T O 


LIPTON LTD 


LTim 




Thi f^odern fiewiw—ltilf J> 4 T 
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DEALERS IN GUINEA (SOVEREIGN) GOLD ONLY 


124 J24J B0WBAZAR STREET • CALCUTTA 

PHONE: B. B. 1761 :: TELEGRAM: BRILLIANTS 


If is the Mind and not the Ups 


that speaks out in 


moments of delight and that 


IS the genuine compliment. 


And It is by our years 


experience we have 


discovered the secrect in 


presenting JEWELLERY upto 


the design of every mind. 


for your teUciion we have a wide 
range to offer always. Individual 


made to please your caprice 


SARTIS 






SMTI OUSHJUIIIItUYJl-OMCia 
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FROM ALL PAIN 






'/•*.« V' 


%Me?N 




GOIOEN POPY shirt • SUMMER IILY * GREY SHIRT * ' 

KUITI SHIRT * COLOUR SHIRT * SUPER FINE <r HIMANl * SANDOW 
SUMMER BREEZE . ^ LADY VEST * FANCY KNIT * SllKOT lit SHO>WEll 


1.N.B0SE15 HOSIERY FACTORY 

,MCT0RY-36IASARKER LANE, CALCUTTA 


PHONE : 
B. B. 6056 
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BEST (or you 
BEST (or me 
BEST (or all 

Tosh’s 

TEA 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

GALOmA 


MASTER ENGLISH 

At hooM ^ world-f AmooB noane A become popalar dter and 
speaker, write forcefal lettera, adrU., articles. Learn to earn. 

Details free : The AMOclatcd Schools, Delhi, 91. 


JOURNALISM&STORY-WRITINOl 

tanffht by poet. Earn Ra. 2X10 p. m. Journalism Is an Ideal 
profession A hobby. No pupilage. No examination. 

Details free: The Anoctatca School, Delfal, 95. 


VIA A VO T I* D students to beoomt Aooountant, Heoy., 
T); Btsno-Typlat, by post. Bsomlasd Diplomas. 

P.Oom. Ooniis. Atarii^a Corrwpoadmica Collcn Delhi, 31. 


PITMAN’S 8-DAYS SHORTHAND 

by poet. Spewl 100. 6 Bale., 28 Blgoe S 9 laeeoai. 
DetatUt ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


90.7.A, Habbison Road, 13, Roto Stbebi 
AND 194, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only porest medicines from Bceiioke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Rates — ordinary 
mother tinotareB 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th diL 
at 4 as. a dram, 18 to 80th diL at 6 aa. a 
dram, 200th diL at as. 12 a dram. 



TEST + FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 

JL 1 M 1 T K n ' 


^^4S^MHERST^T^^ALCUTTAj9^^ 

Baniah Your DRINKING WATER TKOUBLCh | 

uSl!ig Hygienic Household Filter ^ 


It 

is 

a 

necessity 

for 

every 

village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend- 

I 

aliens 

I 

from 

Directors | 
of ! 
Public 
Health. 


HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

60 , Bhikdar Bagim Street. Oalontte. 'Phone : 1034 B.B. 


ikAtfauMA Jlr X R Germs killed in a day. | 
ASIDIIIB w Ds Gnarante^ radical < 
cure by a phial of ^^Asthmodyna’’ (Kogd.) of Baint j 
DharmadaS Naga. reviver of dead prince of Hhowal. I 
Phial Bs. 3 . Wanted Agents. ! 

W. DYE A CO., (n-B-i 

P. O. Wari, Dacoa (Benffal). 
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COtfO^ YARNS 

MADURA mLlS Co., Ltd 

Mills at t 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS' 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

** As at present, jam distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

( 

Managers ; 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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FOR EVERY FORM OF 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
Ef'PECTrVE 
VACCINE 
TREATMENT 
OF 

TYPHOID 

FEVER 


P 


FILARI^ 

■ 

k 

rycno 

OID 


Telegram: 

FOUNDATION^' 

CAL. 

• •* 


I 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFUIXY TREATED 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 

9 9 * 

FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTtTJL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Eia 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


PROMPT 

& 

RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 

Etc. 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 
MOFUSSIL 


Particulars free from : — 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines,. Bacterio- Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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Indian Invnstmnnt 
Gorpnratiun Limited. 

Office.— CALCUHA NATIONAL BANK BUILOINBS, 
MISSION ROW. CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...RS. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
depesited with “Indian Investment” 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mk. S. M. Bhatta- 
CHABJEE is tlic Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest ; 

Fixed deposit for 1 year ••• 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 3V2 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years 4 P.C. 


Galciitte Natal 

Bank Limited 

Head Office ; 

Calcutta Naflonal Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Autjiobised Oapea^l Es. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Ks. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Rs. 23,00,000 

Branch Offices t 


Bengal 

Calcutta 

Btirrabazar 

Shambazar 

Oaniii^ Bt. 

Hi{(h Court 

Hatkhola 

Kalif^hat 

Bhowanipore 

BaUygung 

Dacca 

Narayanganj 

MymeuBiiig 

Chittagong 

Faridpur 

Khulna 



AsanBol 
Brahman baria 


Behar 

Patna 

Gaya 

Muzaffarpiir 

Orieea 

Cuttack 


Auam 

Gauhati 

Dibrugarh 


C. P. & Berar 

Nagpur 

Itwari 

Jubbul}X)re 

Jubbulj^rc Cantl. 

Amraoti 

Kaipur 


Madras 

Madras 


U, P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Cawnpore 

Meston Boad 

Allahabad 

Eatra 

Benai^ 

Agra 

Bereilly 

Meerut 


Dalhl 

Chandni Chowk 
Badar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bomb^ 
Sandhurst Bd. 
Kalbadobi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maskati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Baluchistan 

Quetta 

Rajputana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


Interest payable half-yearly in 
.Tan nary and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to; — 

BENOY BHUSAN MOOKERJEE, •'b.a. 

Manager. 


London Agents t 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of tihe Calcutta 
National are very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Rs. 10 only interest allowed Vh p. c. 
annum. 


Pa^e t 
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BRAND 


PAPERS 

FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


Manufaeiured bff 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

Miamagimg AgmU t 

BALMBR LAWRIE & CO^ LTD« CALCUTTA 

Edited by Dr. 'A. C, BANERJEE, m.a., p.r.s., ph.D. Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
relatini; to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
19.2.46. to States* Resolution of 9.2.47 ; with Introduction and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan — covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m. a. 

. Science of Palmistry r, , 

A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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THE MOST POPULAR REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS & COLDS 




US0P /kU W0R f00 m0I.P 


Pli- Pi 




UNi ^ 


Diapepsiti is a scientific com- 
bination of Diastase and Pepsin 
which are the two most essential 
ingredients for the proper diges- 
tion of food. A teaspoon of' 
Diapepsiu taken immediately 
with food sets up a chemical 
action which ^is allied to early 
stages of digestion. The rest of 
the digestive process becomes 
smooth and you can get the most 
out. of the food that you take. 


UlliqN‘DRII6;GALCUTT 
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If your lemperalurei 

rises above 102. your hair aj'c 
among the first to suffer then. 
Whatever your malady, whether 
measles or iiitluenza, typhoid or 
pneumonia, tlie bouts of high fever 
are invariably followed by diffused 
hair-fall. However brief the; rise 
in temperature the hair-fall is 
eoi'tain, and if not treated the 
shedding is likely fo continue. 

Don’t invite risks but save and 
rescue hair now with KcSd* 
vardhini. if illness has halved 
or (juartered the length of youi- 
hair, let Kesavardhini make it 
whole and abundant. If eventually 

KESAVARDHINI 

• Why not noir T 

Kesavardhini "-As. 12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• As. 12 
^ Postage and packing extra. 

From most dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 


Works By Swmwi Abbedaaaadat 


1 

Sayings Of Ramakrishna : Short life and Sayings 
including Parables, ' Bs. 3 

Life Beyond Death: A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

Science Of Psychic Phenomena : A Critical Study 
in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

India And Her People : A Survey of the social, 
political, educational and religious condi- 
tions of India. An epoch-making book 
(New edition), Rs. 6-8 

Doctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Praotioe 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge: A Study in the Mysticism of 
the Upanishads, Rs. 3 

How To Be A Yogi : An illuiuinating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Toga ex- 
plained in the light of modem science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religious perfection, Rs. 2 

Songs Divine: Sanskrit liymns with English 

translation in verse, Rs. 2 

Reincarnation : A key-note to the philosophy 
of the Creeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Chinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 

world. Re. 1-12 

Path Of Realization : A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

Ideal Of Education: The aim and object of 
Education has been delineated in this neat 
volume. Re. 1 

Lectures In India: Inspiring thoughts on Reli- 
gion and Nationalism, Rs. 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th Century: A scientific 

treatment on religion which the modem 
mind of the 20th century needs. As. 12 

VWekananda & His Work in America; With a 
beautiful and lucid style the life of the 
groat Swami Yivekananda has been written 
by his worthy colleague. As. 6 

Why A Hindu Accepts Christ . And Reject 
Churchianity, As. 6 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19B, Raja Ralkriabna Street, Calcutta. 6 
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NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
COLD NAY LEAD, TO SERI^ 
OUS COMPLICATIONS.^ 



More often than not they aro 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the triedgromedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

tvith approved formula. 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA 


BOHBAT 



WORLD-FAMCD 

HARMONIUMS 



IlIRRKin V son LTD 

IT. ESPLnnnoE. caicuttr 
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INDIAN ECONOniC 

I1V8VRAISCE CO., LTD. 

• Head Office i 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation, interest earning 
has been assumed at 3V/V() and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates: — 

WHOLE LIFE — Ra. 12 per thouiand per annum 
ENDOWMENT — Rs. 10 pet thouaand per annum 

. Board of Directors : 

S. M. Bhattacharjee, Esq., Chairman 
Kiran Sankar Ray, Esq. 

Tara Charan Chatterjee, Esq. 

Indra Narayan Roy, Esq. 

‘ Rajendra Singh Singhee, Esq. 

Monindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY— Calcutta National Bk. Bldgs., 
Phlrozeshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS — Pachayyappa’s Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI— Nasrat Buildings, Faiz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOV, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MyMENSlNGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respeefabte agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 


Tbe MsJsrn Siris^r -Aujust’ 1947 


INDIAS STRUCCll 

FREEDOM 

OV MAJOR OlNgRUL 

A.e. emmji. 


The fim tutheriutive Account of the aMI* 
vltles of the Arad Hind Pauj and iht ProvL 
sional Covemment of Pree India. 

> This book from ihepen of eptnon 
in the most appropriate podtion to 
offer it. prtienti a co nplete and authcnile 
story of the formation of the Fim and 
the Second 1. N. A., the work of the Indian 
Independence League, the activities fer the 
liberation of India in South*Eail Atia. the Par 
East and Europe, the leadenhtp of Neiaii 
Subhash Chandra Bose, the establishment 
, of the Provisional 


Oany 8 m 400 pagea^ 
printsd on sntiqus psptr. 
cloth bound with bnutl- 
ivity illumstsd isckoc 
snd with numerous pbo* 
cofcsplu snd mspa. 

SUPROCHER LTD 


Covemment of 
Pree India and the 
battle for Indian's 
liberatierv 


Prico 
Rs.» 8*8 


|CHUCKtRV[RTTY.CHAITERJEieCOL'''| 

BOOKSElirftS C PUBLISHERS 
15, COLLEGE SOUAR£ ,C AtC UTIA. 


Poise DO YOU WANT 

t'ersfwaitry gimpie pi’actical 

Popularity selMraiDlng LesBonR 15 minutes a day 
» ^ at your home and learn the latest 

Pleasure Q secrets. Write for full particulars today. 

^ I Miee Ethel Cotton Convereation Ineti- 
Success tute, 24, Darya Ganj, Delhi 15. 


6^ 

Success 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Lake’s 
PURE AND SCIENTIFICALLy REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

( An (Jvparallrled Gift of Kashmir ) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of Eye 
Diseases. Dram Phial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Rs. 5-8. 
6 Phials Ks. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free. 

D. P. MUKHERJEE & CO.. 

4t)-A-34, Sibpur Koad, Sibpur, Howrah. 

( Bengal ). 
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ZENITH (W& 

Watehes have arrived Im India 



Zetuih Sporto Watch illustrated in actual sizd 
designed with stainless steel backi and perfectly 
diutptv^ and shockproof 1364 * Price Rs. \41t 

Similar to above^ size all steel, waterproof at 
Rsi 185 and Rs. 200 . 

Now after years of waiting the first Zenith watches 
have arrived in India. Each Zenith watch is the perfection 
of craftsmanship and individual beauty. At present only 
models in the design illustiated are available, but later on* 
other famous Zenith watches in gold, etc., will be yours 
to choose. * 

FAVRE-LEUBA 

FAVRE-LEUBA & CO., LTD.. BOMBAY & CALCUTTA 
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NOW AVAIL ABLE ft 

fly 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


DREAMS or A YOUTR'^^ 

! IN dllisi (r IK NEW > 

In theBe two books, now published for the first time :n Knglish, Subhas Chandra explains the 
philosophy of his life, the pycholocical background of his idealism and his gospel of ‘'tot«l surrender” of 
Self for realisation and fulnlment of his dream of Free India. 

) mAs or rionr roo roEiDon < 

ffet a Copy immediately to avoid disappointment, as only a limited number of copies are available for sale, 

SREE GURU' LIBRARY, 204, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 


LEPROSY I lEPROSY & 


Is much prevalent in everv part of Civi- 
lized Country but no effective medual 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated lo the world that 
Leprosy — Anmstlietic or Nodular types is 
not 'only curable but that Lepers can be 
'restored to noriual hisalth. 

LEUCODERMA 

( De- Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request : 

Founder: Pi. KAM PRAN SHARMA 

1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

Thono-HOWRAH 359. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


SHORT-CUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES— 

by Prof. Subhey. Es. 2-8. A valuable Guido to 
Hecure rec^nieed UniYerBiticB’ degreea, Matric to 
M.A. and A.I). by private Btudy. Order To-day I 
SHORTHAND TEACHER— Eb. 2. (.^omplete book to 
learn Shorthand without toachtir. Nowspapera 
highly spoken. 

CITY BOOKSELLEES-Sohangunj, (mko), Delhi 


LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Goranteod cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 


VIIAIIIY,=SJ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life lo hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEli 

Hernia, Pilaria, Oout, etc., radically cured 
by the use ui B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffiiess and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi- 
cine 2. Postage As. 12. Kaviraj R. N. 
CHAKRAVARTY, Ayurved Sastri, 24, Debendra 
fthosh Road, Bhowaniput, Calcutta, — 2f>. 
Phono:— South 308. 


WAHTED Candidates te secure Degreesi 
in Homoeopathy, Fliochemislry, Naturopathy, 
Opticals, Dentistry, Ayurvedic and Unani etc. 
Can be had by post. For further particulars 
write to: Dr. TREHAN, Dhanaula, Nabha State. 


1 AMRUTANJAN ti 

Iir Atom Bomb 

9 SOLD EVERYWHERE | | 

^ AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 

II L Pain Balm 
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lYOU 

NEED 




mm 






VOatine^ 

DAY CREAM NIGHT J 


This remarkably beautiful lady has 
been praised by thousands for her 
exquisite beauty, and she attributes 
this achievement to **Oatine". 

To achieve beauty, and to preserve 
it. Oatine is indis^nsable. 


SNOW 


NIGHT 
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Service-? 



The upward climb of the HINDUSTHAN 
through the asccndint^ spiral of pro- 
gress is impressed in the 40th Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet of the 
Society now released to the public. 


• Sigljliflbt d ^rogrfs; 




AssurancM in force 
Total Assets 
Life 8c Miscellaneous 
Insurance Fund 
Claims Paid (1946) 
Premium Income 
Increase in Funds 
during the Year 


Hs. 47,88,89.438 
Rs. 10,01,07.747 

Rs. 9.05.76.671 
Rs. 46.38,620 
Rs. 2,35.61,334 


NEW BUSINESS 
Rs. 12,40.32,340 



HINDUSTHRN 



CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 

HINDUSTHAN 4. CHITTRAMIAN 

BUILDINGS ^ AVENUE • CALCUTTA 
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NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For sapplyiog PUBS DBINEINQ WATBB to 
Mines, Tea Gardens, Faototies, 

Institations and Small Yillages. 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED 

Hygienic Rural Filter 

THE OHLY WAY TO SOLVE 
OmHKIHa WATER PROBLEM 
Already installed several of 
2^K)0 gallon output per day 
under Union Boards of 
Manlkgaqli Lakhipnr, Sandip, 

CtaanmnhanL etc. 

Approved by the Diieotor 
of ihiblio Health, BengaL and 
the Sanitary Board, BengaL 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUHA. 



Indian Science of Pulse 

Bg. 3^. 

By BalTaidya Eanraj Prabhakar Chatterjee, m.a. 
An epocn-making book of a far-reacliing aignificance. 

To be had of— THE INSTITUTE OF HINDU 

CHEMISTRY & AYURVEDIC RESEARCH. 

172, Bowbazar Street, Oalcutta. 


ASTROLOGICAL BDREAi;;^^: 

Life Readings: Rs. 5-10-50; One year’s monthly, 
Rs.7-15. Astrological LesBons : Rb. 12-8 per set. Rectifica- 
tion of uncertain Birth-times : Rs. lOand above. Bend 
birth-date-timc-place. Bhrigu Samhita Readings : Rs. 20 
and above. BesuUs V.P.P. The Astrological Bureau 
(of Prof. B. C. Mukorjee, m.a.), Benares City, U. P. 


CIBOL BABY GRIPE 


The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the sldn. 


Protects your baby from' all 
ailments arising out of acidity, 
indigestion and other intestinal 
disorders. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufaciuren : THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 

c^RTi c^nri csiwtv 

t«r 1 

— i 
’>I1«IC«HI HtCR «lRr8 ^ I 




5i«W— iWc’tsW fsra 


»aYi. c*f ti ^>91^ (TRrrrrtYr. 
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T m JAKSBHARI or T. B. cure 
D is a very sttecessful remedy 
_ |j_ of Ayurvedic chemotherapy 
■ ■ for all kinds of T. B., Asthma, 

Chronic Bronchitis, Hymoptisis, Heema- 
temesis,' Chronic Congh, Loss of Calcinm, 
I etc. Many patients have been cured. 
[ Pleas** do not lose heart without giving it 
’a fail’ ti'ial in j our case. Free booklet 
is sent on application to the Manager. 

RAJVAIDYA AYURVEDIC WORKS, 
172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta- 12 


A thoroufi^hly revised lund greaiiy etilarged edition of 

Studies in Gandhism 7-8-0 

( 2nd edition ) 

Bif Pbof. N. K BOSE 

Private Secretary of Mahatma Gandhi in his historic 
pi ace-mission in the riot-torn villages 
in the district of Noakhali. 

Primary Education in India: 

Its Future 

By Prov. a. N. BASU, ma. (London) 1-8-0 


L A. P Co , LtcL, 8 C, RuuaKatii Majumder St, Cal. 


ua%r-Ditta$t-8p«oiali$i 
Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kiichei>Taila 

('KnnJ oily oil of bead fmit, ab^ preeatoritia ) 

Speoiho for BaldneM, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
Alter twenty, years’ veeeardh. this oil has now been 
mneh impioved in elReaoy and more suitable for use. 
It has been well-tried in the Sohool of .Troincal 
Mediainey Oalontta. Pnoe now inoreaaed to Re. loQ Per 
Phial. B Phiali Ra. 4 . 

Dr. N. C. BASU, &8C., ita^axH., Ufa. 

WiMBlMim Mnrkst, lit' floor, Boom 88, Oakutta 
Aad BrUEB A OOHPANT'i DT8PEN8AB1EB. 


WONDERFUL CHARMS 

If fails, Mwuy Itefwndtd, 

LAKSHMI-CHARM : The Talioman *ill 
nve the poor the wealth of a JUng and the 
Rioh may be at a safe aide with high fame and 
leapaot ovarywbere on wearing thik Minoulous 
power in IwiP^g prosperity. iThe Goddess 
Lakskmi will favour the wearer dt every step. 
Price BUp 84. Speoial powerful Rs. 16-4. Extra 
Spei^ giving immediate efleots Bs. 51 

special ^ t , • 

a IB. 


GRAY HAIR? 

Uk <KRIKESH’ fidbre Bath 

OanurABY 3/8 Stronu 5/- j 

G. S. S. HERBAL PRODUCTS i 

BaLNa : BENGAL 


you LOOK UGLY? 

Due to Leprosy, Leucodermti, Pimplei>, Pox or Scar 
marks^ Grey hair, Hair falling, Baldnesp, ^Wrinkles 
or any other disease ? Kegaiu your natural beauty^ 

WVt/c <0 — Kaviraj Mulliuk. ubc. Kaviratna’b 
Herbal Besearoh Laboratory, Kalna : Bemgal 





















I^AMAKRtSHHA*VlVSkiM^DA 

LITERATURE 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF^SWAMl VIVEKS* 
NARDA— /« Seven Volumes. Now alt rolnmes 
krs oTulAblo- Eush Volume : clotli*bound R*> 7*8 
boafd'bound R«.'6 

SBLECtlONS FROM SWAMI VIVEKANANDA Ra. 6 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANDA— Fp. 400. 

Rf. 4 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS^ 

'*POEM8*'— By Bwami Vivekanaoda. All the available 
poemSi soagB and hymns o£ Swami ViVekananda^ 
m origieal and transiation, published for the first 
time iu one volume iu English Ra. 1*6 

/Superior BinJotp Ra« 1*14 

INDIA—By Swami Vivekanauda. An intimate and 
gli-oomprihonaive study of India-^her past, present 
and future Ea. 1*>12 

CASTE, CULTURE AND SOCIALISM— By Swami 
Viv^ananda Ea* 1-4 

LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRlSHNAr-HomainEollaudRa.5 
LIFE OF VIVt^KANANDA AND THE UNIVERSAL 
GOSf'EL— Bv Bomain. Rolland Ra. 5-8 

LECTURES FROM COLOMBO TO ALMOEA— 
Bv Swami Vivekauanda Ra. 5 

SPIRITUAL TALKS- Ra. 4 

MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER- Ra. 2-4 

RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND THE POW£R-By 
Swami Gnaneswarananda. First Indian Edn. Ra. 1-6 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA. 

4t WELLINGTON LANE* CALCUTTA-13. 

Phone : Oal. 4475 


THE MODERN REVIEW 
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Paob 

».v 

Frontispiboe— A Devotee Of Lord Buddha 

(f'n colours) --I^ikar Ban/an Sen Gupta | 

NOTES— ' ... - •• ' 85-104 j 

The Tenneaaee Valley Authority — A Social I 
Experiment— /Tawi'i/adcaf Chottopodkyoy 105 

America Takes A Stand Against Communist 
Menace-Pro/*. Taraknath Qaa, PA./). ••• 108 

ludia’s International Opium Policy — H. C. 
MookefjeCf M.A , Ph.De ... 109 

General Eisenhower To Become President Of 
Columbia University, New York City— 

^ Prof, Taraknath Das^ PhJX .. .112 

The Economic Problem Of Burdwan Division— 

^ /Vo/; Qohinda Chandra Mandat^ M,A. .. llil 

The New Flag Of ^^an^Tnadhah 

.Chaudhuri, M.A, ... 117 

BeDgal s Food Deficiency And Our Iram diate 
Task — Kali Charan Ghosh ... HO 


There should be af (east one 

STEEL ALMIRAH 

in every . Home 





7, 
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Give your delicate silks and woollens, books and papers^ and fj: 'P 
'otber ' precious possessions reliable protection against damp f 
and dust, insects and thieves— tor many long years to come.. 

A . Godrej Almirah, with its many patent oonstructional 
features, gives you ub tbis protocii rti, and more— it also ' tffT- 

keeps out flameA ...i..'.;' w . 

-Wj /<«>»« i* completf wUhaut 

OOOBBJ . BOYCE WO. CO.. LID. ^ 

Makars of Sscurifs A Ef/tclsn^ Msfkl Etfuipmsnf &■ furntfurs... ' ^ 

Boi»bay-KlaIoutta-—MadriM^I^U)i—Oawupore— Hyderabad (Do.) ' ^ 

Agetuita fUl ost^ , ‘ ‘ 


...RDd /ihbf for protecting youriskiu Etealtti and S^ty. 

i ^ ^ ’ if ' '' ' 

■ ■ %ere is A Godrej loilit soap for everybody. , 
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REE HOROSCOPE 

18 made, for short Results Rs. 4 is charged. . Send birth-Ume-date-Dlaoe. Horoscope will go V. P. 
Life-Reading (general)— Rs. 16. Annual Results (per year) (detailed)— Rs. 16. Write— how many years 


Life-Reading (TOneral)— Rs, 16. Annual Results year) (detailed)— Rs. 16. Write— how many years 

you require. Reading will per V. P. Pdtn-Keading (Ordinary)— Rs. 4, (detailed)— Rs. 16. Send 


you require. Keaaing will per V. r. ralm-Keading (Ordinary)— Rs. 4, (detailccl)— Ks. 16. Send 
ink-impressioh of Palms (with age) and write what class of reading you want. Reading will go per 
V. P. 'Marriage— Rs. 4. Loss, Absconding, Profit, liaw-suit, Share Market, Longevity (per item)— 
Rs. 16. Absolutely new, scientific, infallible methods. Horoscope from palm— Rs, 16— a speciality. 

The Hfghcet Degree-Holding, India-Renowned, World-Famous Astrologer Tantric 

DOCTOR N. VACHASPATI, 

M.A., JYOTIS-BHASKAR 

"M«hajnaiii Niketan”, fi6, Mlrnpur Strecti (College Square). Calcutta-9. 


BOOKS 

By DR. K. V. MATHEW 

1. Practical Rejuvenation 

Rs. 3-12 

j “Of immense practical help and service 

I to most men who have begun to feel afraid 
of the chilling band of senility.” 

I — Moniiny Star 

2. . Causes and Cure of Sterility 

Rs. 3-12 

“Deals with all aspetets of sterility in 
men and women and indicates gome sure 
praoticnl methods, based on his extensive 
mcKiicnl experience and observation.” 

* —Th€ Ch 'mit 

' Post free if price prepaid. 

HEALTH BOOKSTALL, 

. 7, Krlsbnau Koil Street, 

North of Custom House, 

. d. T. MADEAS 


The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 

Would yea like to know without any cost what the 
Btars indicate for you, some of your past experiences, 
your Btrong^and weak points, etc? Here is vour chance 
to teat FK£E the skill of Pundit Tabore, India's most 
famous Astrologer, who by applying th» ancient acienoe 

to nsef ol purposes has buut upr an 

enviable reputation ? The aocu- I 
raey of hia predictiona and the I 
sound practical advice eoniained I 
in his Horoacopes on Baslneas j 
Bpeonlation, Finances, Love- 
sffairs, Friends, Enemies. Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, Litigation, 

Lncky Times, Bicknesa, etc., have I 
astounded educated people the ' 
world over. OnoaoB fiiAOKBY of 
New York believes thatXabore must 
possess some sort ol secand-sight. 

To popularise bis system Tabore 
will send you Fbbb your Astral- 



will sena you fbbb your Astral* 

Interpretation if you forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mn. or Miss), 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all dearly written by yourselL No money 
wanted for Astiblogical Work, postage, etc., but send 
about 6 annas (Stamps) for Stationery, testimonials. and 
other interesting literature, Tabore beeves in fdr deal- 
ings and all work for which he reoeiveB any payment is 
on the basis of satisfootion guaranteed or full money re- 
funded. You will be amased at the lemarkable aocurany 
of his statement about you and your affairs. Write now 
ss this offer may not be made again. No Personal inter- 
views, all consultations by mail only. Addreaa : Pundit 
Tabore (Dept. 341-B), Dpper Forjett Street, Bombay 26. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 


15 'X 9i K B 



Modern styling in office filing 
appliances for the New Age. 

StcoDgiy btiilt of steel piste, 

Dark . ^green stove enamellpd 
finish, l^se are Qsefol A belp- 
M for yout dataloga® . Sae-U^xlQ'xlS' 

&'teriB|;|^ Agents on le^elt g8A90E«fti2>^'SmBt. 

, OALOniTA.9 


Bags 19 




' % 3Woe Bb. 6-8. 

' w« Butt liM done a teal acinHee to Ae IHm^re 
of Ihe eottlitrsr in modern timei by^eivliifc na thto really ! 
^fotiby book .Whidi makes wety lotemting readinff 
from page to pag6.’*-^8a7B •The Whip'*, Apnl 16, 194£ 
Ei P. Dati who has etadied with cate the Indian 
problem declaree that onr atarting-point ahoold be the 
abolition of eaateniyBtem . and the stoppage of imm 
worship.”— *Tlie Amrita Basar Patrikai March 3, 194 d* 
'*1 hare no hesitation to recommend this thought- 


VIDYASAGAR BOOK-STALL * 
41, Bankar Ghosh Lane, Oalonttar6. 


Prop. PAivARaNjAN Sen's 

MODERN ORIVA LITERATURE Rs. 6 

aORENCE NtfiNTINGALE’S INDIAN LETTERS Bs. 2 

“This Collection of letters is invaluable.” -Sindu 
'^Reveals her intense oonoern with the oppressed 
peapants of India.” --Asia 

To be had San Ray fr Co., 15, College Sq , Calcutta 


y OGIC & TANTRIK REMEDIES of 
His Holiness, Swaini Premanandajee 
in Nervous disorders, Fits, Insanity, etc., 
effective for over 20 years. For particulars, 
refer with postage. Pbop. S, N. Bose, b.a., 
233, Upper Cterpun Road, Caloutta-3. 




Bkii^ X>am, Wei^> Beiaond 1t>argest; Oone^ ; > 
Dam, GHvea Kew t^e to CaUfoirnia 

[musuy-mom ^ ... ...121 

Fresco Paintingi Of The liCi^hi Tbmple 
{jUkoLY-Sudhanm Kumar 124 

William Morris Oartingion 126 

Indian Womanhood ... ... ... 127 

The Versatile Helicopter (fUu$t)-U818 ... 128 

Planning And The City Of Calcutta 

Prof. P. C. Chakramrti and Prof. V. L. 8. 
Prakash Kao ... ... ••• 129 

India's Most Historic River— D. B. Vokra 134 

My^ Experiences Of Field Work— /Vo/l 
Karunamoy Mukerjee, M.A ... 136 

The Plight Of Minorities In Pakistan— H. L. 
Maneukkani ... ... ... 143 

Tagore's Cbitra-.Maya Oupia ... ... 144 

Role Of A Critic— /Vo/’. Somnath Dkar^ M.A., 
1jJj.B. »*• ••• ... l47 



ROY COUSIM S CO 


PAjHor 
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Homoeopathy- Biochemistry I 

The leading honse in Western India for genuine 
and reliable HomcBopatbic and Bioohemic medi- 
dnes, globnles, bottles, corte and other physicians 
requisites, ^oks — Amerioan, English and 
Indian publications. 

AiM Utt free on appbeoHon. 

a 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual sobscription Rs. 2-8. 
^peamen eopy free on reqmet. 

ROY a COMPANY, Hemeeopathists 
PrtpMM StM«t, Bonkiy 2. 

BusDnss Ebtabuskbd USB, 


KUNCH OIL 

(Mined with Ivory Powder) 

Curt-H Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of oapilary diseases and Dandruff Price 
Bs. 2-8, Postage As. 13 

BHARATI OSHADHALAYA 

126-2, Haxra Road, Kaiighat, 

' CALCUTrA-26 


PraetieAl Psjfeliie InstnietiOD 

fiTPNOTISM, MESMEBJSM, Mind- 
Beading, Anto-Saggestion, Crybtal-Giazing, 
Concentration, etc., varions other secret 
seienoeB are laoght by pest 'Saccessfnl 
Pupils J||^ oYer the world. For partionlars, 
please send an anna stamp. 

R. N. RUPRA» R.A.. 

liA Ittnaqr RiffiAw. 


Tm ttoAno 

■*« 4 'Nip 




Wanted Agents to sei! our Dwarka Silk , 
Products. Pay Rs. 1 50/-, Bonus 800/-, 
Terms Liberal. Apply 27 years old firm, 
Dwarka Swadeshi Stores, Ludhiana. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prof. Dr. KALIDAS NAO, M.A (Cal.), O.Litt (Pans) 

Bony, Seoy,^ Royal AnttaHc Sortely of Btngal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 ^re illuntratione ) 

Price Ra. 5/- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only np-to-date anrTey of the Hietory 
and Onltnre of Pacific Natiooe 

Price! Inland Ra 12, Foreign £ I or 5 Dollars 

The Book Company Ltd., Coiiego Square, Calcutta 
THE M-ji'ERN REVIEW OFFICE, 

I2(^ Ppper Oircular Road Calcutta. 


Important To Advertisers. 


PRABASI wt Bengali, MODERN 
REVIEW in Englhh and VISHAL 

BHARAT in HinS-“ 

m 

These throe moiithlieH are the best 
mediamb for the publicity canipaign of the 
sellers. 

These papers ace acknou l<*dged to be 
the premier journals in their classes in 
India. The advertiser will receive a good 
return for his publicity in these papers, 
because, apart from their wide circulation, 
the quality of their readers is high, that is, 
they circulate amongst the best buyers. 

Mmagfir, 

Ttia Modern Review Office 

180^, umn OTBOCLAB BOAD. OAIiODTTA 
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INDIA’S GLORY 

:IN HERBAL SPECIFIC® MUST BE 
REYIVEB BY CONSTANT RESEARCH : 

I N I" A Kl O I * Radically cares all ' 
* • ’ ’ “ ^ “ ■ liver troubles and 

infantile liver : Kc. 1 

IflllU^U Oil ■ Specific for hair> 
rVUI'VVi^n VJII-. faUing. baldness, 

dandruff, premature (Ireyness etc.: Prepared 
from 21 herbi & plants : Rs- 1*8 ; 3 phials Rs. 4 
Rsskarcii Laiiobatory 

Kalna Chemical: kalna : Bengal 


STOP t BIG MONEY I MORE MONEY I 
( 1 ) IlflolHirga your dry Battoriot at littlo cost. Ooroplete 
inafractiona only Aa.o in stamps. Post fr6^(2) EUetric 
Balta, make your own at a cost of 1 ah. tbm^ete in- 
Btri ctiona Ab. 8 stamps. Post free. (3) Coffoa EsMuoa, 
make your own at rery small cost. Oomp^etA formula 
and instmotions As. 6 stamps (4) 20 Ways To Mako 
Monoy new booklet As. 8 in stamps. All Post Freo. 
Generu Supplies Co.,C/o Q.P.O. Box 167. Karachi, 2.m.b. 


9mm l-Weck ShnHIuuiA 

Quickly gives lffO-200 words per mifiute speed. 
FIRST LESSON FREE 

Oanton Shorthand School* 

( St. Albans ), New Boad, FOat Box 43, Delhi IX 


* ! 

Happy Day for Children 


COH^ENTS-KCaodatted; 

Pawb 

Pussies Of History^fVe/l Sudhmsubimal 
Mookerjiy M*A. ,•« ... 148 

Combination Uoyement In Indian, Industry— 
Prof, G, L SripastowOf Jf.A., B.Com, * ... 151 

‘BOOK REVIEWS : .. ^ . 103-156 

iT. R. Qannngn^ U. N, Ghoshal, ^unil 
Kumar Bobc, Swami Jagadiswarananda, 

A, R Du tin ^ B, Misra^ Naimi Kumar 

Bhadra^ K, AL •/. 

INDIAN PERIODICALS: 159-63 

Tagore: The ‘Great Sentiml ... 159 

August 15 .• ••• 159 

India and Pakistan ... ... ... 159 

Switzerland’s Contribution to European 

OiTilisation ... ... ICO 

India and The Right of SolM)etermination 162 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS : 


164 68 


t^oriet Rnssian Colonial System in East 

Europe ... 164 

The Soviet Piople Honour the Memory of 

Maxim Gorky .. .. ... U5 


TWO UNIQUE PUBLICATIONS 


When thpy get a copy of 

•barshik 

SH1SHU-SATH1 


Thu best Annual for Children. 


Rabindranath O' Jugasahitya 

(In Bengali) 

By Jatindramohan Bagchi 

The oiRineut poet came iii close touch with 
Rabindranath and describes him and his 
writings in his own masterful way. 

Price Ra. 1~J2 


To be ouf on the eve of the Puja. 

It will contain the best . 
contributions of host Writers 

and best Artists 
& 

Will be a thing of.joy Ibf over. 


J4AHASAMARER BUKB 

(Ai Bengah) 

By Major Nlhar Uasjan Gupta 

The author is welLknown as a writer of 
children’s book. He joined the .Qlobal War 
and describes his experiences dn a simple and 
lucid style. More attractive than a novel. 

Brice Be. 4-8 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


5 College Sfluaxa^ Csli»t<a>12 
3.8 Jahasoa Strad, Pacea 


PBfa tS 
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I AT ALL TDIBS § 

I lANE w oomnoE I 

I IS A CMH» PLACE I 
1 TOR 8ATI1I68 f 

s s 

s Sd. Office: 12, Cuvb St., Calcotta S 

= amd Branches g 

HllllllllllinilllllllllllRIiRIIIIIIIIIRIIIIIIIIIlls 


niDiCN TBEA^IliC 

Miracle EasioRt Method of Black-ma^ic. A most 
sure and secret means for influencJnir persons, fulfil 
all desiro5 and acquire mighty unrival powers to 
do any wonder against stamps. State requirements. 
Rev. 0 Seine, Faridabad, Dacca. Bengal (m. b) 


T IQ Practically incurable without Divine 
■ D ■ bleBBiQg. Even any worst stage or type 
—rapid, positive and radical cure only 
within 21 days bv a phial of Certified Divine '‘Dovasish’’ 
got at Jagaiinath Temple. TCX)tlt buccmb guaranteed. 
IMcfl Uh. 16-2 ((iola Quality Rs. 36-8) refundable 
on Almighty Oath declaration of its inefiectivenesB. 
Maya Devi. ^‘Gandaria Houae”, Faridabad, Dacca (m.b.) 


G. D. A. CHEMICALS 

41, fiadridas Temple Street, Calcntta. 

RESEARCH WORKERS 

1. Dr. N C. Ganguly, D. So. 

2. Dr. Dilip Banerjee, D. S<\ 

3. Dr. P. C. Dutta, D. So. 

4 Dr. B. Bhattachai}<»o, D. Ho. 

5. Dr. R. Bhaltacharya, Ph. p., f k i c. 

6. Prof. S. N. Bose of University College of Science 

& Technology 

7. Dr.B. Banonoe.— Dr.RERNAT (Munich, (xermaiiy 

AE3VISORS 

Dr. Amal Kumar Roy Chowdhuiy, m i>. 

Dr. K. Banerjee, (Major, i.n.b ) 

Dr. N. N. Bose, Etc. • 

PRODUCTS 

Prontoin — A high potent Ointment for any 
Tcind of ulcerp, cuts A bums etc, 

CUotidoqninol— Pills for any kind of intestine 
troubles. 

IujectttlQ|— Calcium with D. Quinine, Glucose 
etc. 

Chendcala-f-Pute A Uesearob Chemicals. 

'Wanted l/cepeefable Duttributore, AgenU and 
^BpresmUtHM,' on JppHeatio/u. 


Tto Hedvo l^cffair^Auiait IMT 
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j INDIA’S 

MOST fLUiO INK SINCE-t 924 


; CHEMICAL ASSOCIATIC 
(CALCUTTA): ■ LIMITED 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 

The Great Dream Book Rs, 2-4 

Fortune Telling by Card*^ Rs. 2-4 

New Em Houses ^ Rs. 3-6 

Family Home Medical Guide ' Rr. 4-8 

Don’t Be Afraid Rs. 9 

Rex To-day in Wedded . Rs. 13-S 

C'artoouing for Fuu and Profit Rs. 9 

How to Drdw^ Funny Picture'^ R^. 13-8 

The Art ot ('aricaturiiig . Rs 9 

The Amateur ArtisL Rb. C-12 

Figure Drawing froni Life Rs. 4*8 

Oarloon and Drawing Rs. 2-4 

Mo<lern Lelteiing and Dohigii ' Rs. 6-12 
Ailvertising Design Self-Taught He 1 

(luile to Stamp 0/ollecting Re, 1 

Poluiar Meclmuica Gulden “Book Us. 4-8 

Popular Mechanics Shop Notes 
1942, '40, '47 each 
Introduction to Advertising 
Advertising Copy and Layouts 
What is Wrong with Your Facto 


Rs. 2-4 
Rs. 12-4 
Rs. 5-11 


What is Wrong with Your Factory, 

Works, Office Rs. 13-2 

Radio Servicing Course Book B8,*ll-4 

Simplified Radio Servicing Rs. 6-12 

Plastics in Industry* Rs. 13-2 

International Busiuess Dictionary in 

Five Languages Bs. 30-10 

We Mhck books on Seieniifio Teehnioal and 
Indusinal Subjeeis, Catalogue FMEE, 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE* COMPANY, 
Capper Road, Lalbagh, Lvcickow 
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CHILDREN LOVE TO FIGHT INDEED! 

And the soene to follow would be a sl^t cut or a gaping wound. But 
whatever the outcome, it needs care, — for neglect never heals. Deadly 
sores have mild beginnings and wisdom seeks a timely ni ppi n g. 

KANDUDAVANAL 

nips that mischief without fail. Itchety 
Cuts. Eczema, Burns or Sores 

easure immunity with 
this antiseptic of tested efficacy. 

LAL KOEAN SAHA’S WOHDEBTUL IHVEHTION 
Olll I AAllll beBtBpeeifici(«HRAr>>ArHB, 

^wi»>jfist 5 nsl'^r^i^r ulJLAhllllN Tooth-A(HB or any kina d p»iii. 

MUttlHHIUH Inunedi»te nnilto on appUcation 


SUUCOOII 


Lo Mo Shaha Sankhanidhi & Co«, Ltd*— Daccdo 

branch: 32E« JACKSON LANE, CALCUTTA. 


Sen///i^ A/e/:, . , 

Blessed are the hand» that tend the nek, 
make the sick-bed mmf^rtable and hasten 
recovery We are happy m helping them , 
with our rubber requisites 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the suk 
in countless homes and hospitals. 




Our ru n gu i n e iu d ^ g : 
Rubber Cloth, Hot Weter (ofMfS, Ice 
Begs. Air Bedi «nd Pillows, Alt Rings 
end CuihioAi. Surgieel Gloves. Suf^icM 
Aprons. Rubber Tubings etc. 


BGN.6AL WATGHPROOr WORKS (t910)lTD. 

m s K t A s Pf A p a a t A a o s a t r a l aaqatstrea 

CALCUtiA . NAOPUa • BOMBAY 
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A DFA OTKF OF r ORD BUDDHA 

Pt^bd-i ( j1 ,iii« Xit. 'll H.iHjan Seu G'iij'.. 



I. , . .OA^YirM ■ 

DUTCH ACfiyiTlES IN 
THEEASt iu^4 

Dr. Nihar-Rti^ Ray 

UNIVERSIXy EDUCA> 
nON IN INDIA fc. 


( 1U«!I 


^jj. 








lab ONLY 


tIUlANT 


It If ^ ih« Lipi 

tiMtr iOift Jn fora 

moiMiita ^ thot 

it 

And k it by 4iir. yanrt' 
• irparience wa htta# 
difcovefed km tacrt^ in 
pratanting jCWfUCRY upto 
tha datign of mind. 


Rar^faat taiaatian aa1kpra-ii 
raagt ^ atwayt, JadMwi 
da^a'tfat eta aUa ba 
adda. da aiaata yiMf taadta* 


:-‘mi 
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D.N.HISE1S HOSIERT FACm 

MnRF3c«agDt UKCAunn 



VK< 





from all PATW 


P««e« 


T(ie Modern lEhwfeir**‘|idf 1947* 



I "BAMVik'f; . 

DUTCH ACTIVITIES IN 
THE BAST fc. 

Bi Or. NDnMtanlni br 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA. 
TION IN INDIA 

( Past & Prbsbmt ) 

~ By An^thnath Basu 

THB BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22-1, Cornwallis Street, Galoatta-6. 


Pottage and -Paeleiitg Wru, 

Ont High Class 

EMBOSSING MACHINE 

It ean emboss Name, address, monogiam or 
initials on paper. Embossing is mote besntifnl tlum 
Ednting. Price Es. 7. 

BRASS NAME PLATE 

Decorates residenee attractiTely and dioini whether 
yon are in or ont, a oonTonience to your visitors. 

Priee Be. 10 (Sise </i) 
Ayentf vaNtsd etergtehere on eaay krtni, 

MdAOUPKARAK Co., No. tl, AUBARH, U. P. 


MASTER ENGLISH 

At homt ^ world-lMBoNf oonnt A bceoiM wrltar ui4 

'Wxlto foroelul Itttiis, BdTtt., •xtioliB. Lmn to om. 

DftaOi free : Ho Anodatoi SMoolo, PittI, >1 



CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO, 


JL I M 1 I 1 ^ » 



4'S. AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 , 


Boitioh Vow DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

oSL, Iigicaie IssHeheU Filter 


Hlgheot 

Roeonsond* 

aSoM 


KING 


i w o tiaHy 

for 

ovory 

THI40 



BOMSOPATBie 

W-r-A 'BasBNdE ^ 

^ am IH RRaia IbNi,. CiiXflPSh . ' j 

CHdrvHBOal meAditm tcd»o BbHfokio ond 

U m iBitp a yS di,, dA;, 


from 

Mrootoro 

of 

PHWio 

HoaHh. 


STiCHIQM BDflqSHOU) nLIW 00. 

^ki^bk-***** ”— *' Tto.; MS>a.B. l 

As4mm*.T.JB. QtSwut^^ ^adieai : 

iMd. ot “A|«hpa^*’_ffiml.h^Baint 




COIIOI^ YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co^ Ltd. 

Mills at t 

Madura, Tiiticoi iu and Ambisamudram 

We supply t 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts[]up to 80s, 

Spectadfies KkT!f»r!r 

SINGLE YARNS I CHEESE • [YARNS'^ 

DOUBLE YARNS |WARP fYARNS • 

CONE YARNS COMBEDMYARNS 

** As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers .• 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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cen buy Savings obtainable frm Pm^ 
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TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE 
VACCINE 
TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 


OR EVERY FORM OF 


FILARi;» 


m)UNDATION*^ 

CAL. 


q 


r'j'eno 


l\jphoio 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOTTSANDSrSTTCCESSFDLLY TREATED. 
WHT^SHOUI.Dl'TODrNOT TRY,*? 


“"FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PPBSBURF 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

TT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
% INDUCES 'RESTFUL. SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF’^THB 
EYE, LIVEB,’Bk). 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF 'INFECTIONS. 


PROMPT 

& 

RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD , 

urine 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSU 



P(vrticular8 free 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
andSvariousBinjcctable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutiiu 
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A SUPREME FASHION ACHIEVEMENT IN 

ilMBER JEWELLERY 

Now Save On A Basijs of Qualify. 

UMBER , JEWELLERY 
is scientifically prepared, 
electroplated with sovereign 
gold through latest devices 
and is available in a wide 
assortment of exquisite 
designs. It is sold under 
guarantee of standard quality — retains its colour, 
lustre and spotless da;szle and is perfected with a 
finish making. It is Acid Proof and non-taroishable 
against atmospheric conditions. UMBER JEWE- 
LLERY provides the luxury of real gold at a fraction 
of its cost. 

SCALE OF RETAIL PRICES 

C-1 Filigeri Neokchain 22' with rose pendant«^Bs. 134 
each. C-2 BraceletB...RB. 15 per pair. C-3 Waist Belt adjust- 
able ..Bs. 15 each. 04 Fancy Neckchain with pendant 22' 
...Bs. 84 each. 0-5 Bound Bead Necklace.. .Bs, 13-8 each. 
EAR-RINOS: 0-6.. .Bs. 5-4 pair, 0-7 Filigeri...BB. 54 pair. 
0-8 Bet with stones all oyer...BB. 13-8 pair. 0-9 Filigeri... 
Bs. 5-8 pur. 0-10 Olip Ear-tops set with stones... Bs. 12-8 
pair; 0-11 Filigeri... Bs. 10-8 pair; 0-12 Fancy Necklace... 
Bs* 18-8 each ; 0-13 Fancy wrist watch chain.. -Bs. 8-4 each. 
0-14 Broad BangleB...BB. 11-8 pair; 0-15 Fancy Bangles... 
Bs. 3-12 pair. RINGS i 0-16 Bs. 5-8 each ; 0-17 Stone set... 
Hs. 6-8 each ; 0-18 set with seven stones Bs. 12-8 each. 
0-19 Buttons set of foar...B8. 54. C-20 Cuff-links... Bs. 54 
per pair. 



FREE: Our catalogue containing 300 designs in Rich Fashions of latest Varieties of 
Jewellery and Ladies’ Hand Bags, Cigarette Cases, Writing Pads, Shaving Sets, 
Tobacco Pipes eta, will be sent free. 

Agents Wanted* 

APPLY:-- 

B. A. UMBER & SON, (d... m. r.) 

157, GIRGAim, BOMBAY 4. 

I UodMD nwlliy lul f 1 M 7 . 
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DIAMPSIN 


nU' 




UHl^ 


The stoiuach is lined on the inside 
with a soft thick ni neons membrane 
and in this lining and underneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous and produce 
the various constituents of the gast> 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice on the stomach 
contents brings about the early stages 
of gastric digestion. Diapepsiu will 
bo of use where these glands are not 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 


UNI0N'DRU6.6HCUn 


THE MOST POPULAR REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS 6 COLDS 
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'Omcer-CALCirrTA NATIONAL BANK BUILOINOS, 
MISSION ROW. CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...RS. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

111 these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment” 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
tlie Corporation are invested in 
Uold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mr. S. M. Bhatta- 
cnARjRE is the Chairman of the 

• Corporation. Fjxed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest : 

Fixed deposit for 1 year '* 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 3V2 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Hi 

Interest payable half-yearly ' in 

• January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to:-— 


BENOY BHUSAN MOOKERJEE, .sa. 

Mtmager. 


Bank Limited 

Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Cjocum. 

Adthobised Capital Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Rs. 23,00,000 

• In times of uncertainty, safety of your 
savings should be the first consideration. 
Your deposit with the CALCUTTA 
NATIONAL BANK are absolutely safe. 


Bmngal 

Ceilcutta 
Barrabazat 
Bbambazar 
Oanninfs: Bt. 

Court 

Hatkhola 

Kalifzihat 

Bhowanipoie 

Ballygun^ 

Dacca 

Narayaugau) 

MymenaiDg 

OhittagODg 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Jalpaiguri 

BarisJ 

Aaanmol 

Brahmanbaria 


Pgtna 

Mu^aiTarpur 


Branch Offices 

Aiaam 

Oauhali 

Dlbrugarb 

C. P. A Berar 

NTagpur 

Itwari 

Jubbulpore 

Jubbul[^re OauU. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 

Madraa 

Madras 


Orina 

Cuttack , 


Lucknow 

Amiuabad 

Cawnpore 

Meaton Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benarea 

Agra 

Bereilly 

Meerut 


Dalhi 

Obandni Ohowk 
Badar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amrilaar 

Bombay 

Fort- Bombay 
Saudburat Rd* 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maakati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 
BaluohiataD 

Qimtta 

Rajputana 

Ajmer 

Stud 

Karachi 


London Agents i 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National arc very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account., with 
Ife. 10 only interest allowed IV 2 p. c. 
annum. 
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Edited by Dr.' A. C. BANERJBE, n.a.> p.r.8.» ph.D. Lecturer, Catcuffa Unipersify. 

The Constituent Assembly Of India. 

The most exhaustive collection of offidal and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State’s announcemf^t of 
19.2.46. to States’ Resolution of 9.2.47 ; with Introduction and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan — covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m. a. 

Science of Palmistry ^, 7 

A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, CalcuHa. 

f 

( 

TIGER 

PAPERS 

FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 

<• 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

« ifamvav 4|PM** 

BALMBR LAWRIB & CO., LTD« CALCUTTA 
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Nath Bank Ltd. 

Head OflSce: 135, .Canning Stricet, Oau^uti'A. 
Central Office : 27 /2C, Strand RoaDj^Cadoitita. 

. . Phone-Cal: 3262 ( 4 Lines ). 

OFFICES : 

ASSAK CIBCLE—Dhubri, Fancy Bazar (Gauhati), 
Gauhati, Nowgong, Shillong, Tezpur. 
BENGAL CIRCLE-Chandpur ( Puranba/ar ), 
Chaumuhani, Chittagong, Dacca, Kushtia, 
Mymensingh, -Narayanganj, Noakhali. 

BIHAR CIRGLE--Bhagalpur, Cbaibasa, Gaya, 
Jain slied pgr, Jharia, MuznBnpur, Patna, Patna 
City, Sakchi. 

BOMBAY CIRCLE— Bombay, Zaveri Bazar. 

CALCUTTA CIRCLE— Ballygimge, Baraliazar, 
Bhowanipore, Bowhazar, CalcuUa, Cosaiporo, 
Harrison Road, Hatkhola, Howrah, Lake 
Market, Shambazar, Salkia, Sibpur. 

C. P. CIRCLE-Nagpur. 

MADRAS CIRCLE— Coimbatore, Madras, Madura. 
ORISSA CIRCLE— Samlialpur. 

PUNJAB CIRCLE— Lahore. 

U. P. CIRCLE— Cawnpore, Delhi, Taicknow, Mes- 
ton Road (Cawnpore), New Delhi. 

K. N. Dalal. 

Mg. Direeior. 

Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

The leading honse in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homa^opathic and Biochemic medi- 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books — A merican, English and 
Indian publications. 

Priee list free on apphoation 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular montiily. Annual snbsoription Rs. '!-h. 
Speoimm copy (rtt on reqwnl. 

ROY t COMPANY, Homoeopathiata 

P riaB >w StTMt, Bamhay 2. 

BuaimBS EBTABUSBaD 1880. 

Drink 

. Somarasa 

The best Indian restorative and the most 
ideal tonic to regain your lost health 
and vil^lity. Price Rs. 5-4 per bottle, 
Es. 3-12 per pint and Rs. 2-8 per phial. 

RAJVAIDYA AYURVEOIC WORKS 

172, BowImkv Street, Calcutta. 
raaae; 4889 R R 

■ The Modem Rarteir— July 1947 


Works By SurMmi Abhed 0 nM$tda f 

Sayings Of Ramakrithna ; Short life and Sayings 
including Parables, Rs. 3 

Life Beyond Death ; A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psycho and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

Science Of Psychic Phenomena ; A Critical Study 
in th(( Mind and its Powers, Rs, 4 

Our Relation To Thn Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

India And Her People: A .Survey of the social, 
p ilitical. educational and religious condi- 
tions of -India An epneh-making hook 

(New edition), R8.-4-8 

Doctrine Of Karma; A Study in the Praetioe 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unv(5ilc<l tfie mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge; A study in the Mysticism of 
the Upanishads, Rs. 3 

How To Be A Yogi; An illuminating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Yoga ex- 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment; Tlic guiding star towards 
religious perfection. Rs. 2 

Songs Divine; Sanskrit hymns with English 

translation in verse, ]^. 2 

Reincarnation : A koy-notc to the philosophy 
of the Creeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Giiiuese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 

world. Re. 1-12 

Path Df Realization ; A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

Ideal Df Education: The aim and object of 
Education has been delineated in tliis neat 
volume. Be. 1 

Lectures In India; Inspiring thoughts on Reli- 
gion and Nationalism, Rs 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th Century ; A scientific 
treatment on religion which the modern 
mind of the 20th century needs, As. 12 

Vivekenanda & His Work in America: With a 
beautiful and lucid style the life of the 
groat Swami Vivekananda has been written 
by his worthy colleague. As. B 

Why A Hindu Accepts Christ And Reject 
Churebianitv, As. 6 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta. 6 
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NEOCID 

10% DOT DUSTIN6 POWDER 

A GEIGY PRODUCT ^ 


i 




OJK b 020 


'A No insect touching it survive. 
^ Once touched definiteiy fatal 
^ Haimiess to man and his pets. 


«mv iNsccnciofs lmhicd 

Nwllto Hmtoo, NIco) Rd*, 
Biltard Csteto, 

SMntoy 1 



DiSfrUmfors /o/ £oaf /ntfw d 
/*roWaco«. 


MtMn. SiRlth, StmriotraM A 
Uwitwl 
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IIO DRINXfNQ WATER TROUBLE For supplying PUttifi DRINK^NO WATER to 

Itin^ Ton Oaidens, Faotoiies, ff ' IJ" " j 

msTALL 

Hygienic Rural Filter 

THI ONLY WAY TO SOLVE 1 

OmNMHO WATER HIOBLEK OfSKl 
Alre^ lottaflcd scvcnl of 

Maailsaqjf Lokhipar, SmStp, - ^»;- 

Cbanmabaab etc. -- ^ ^ 

HYGII^IC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY. 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUHA. 


Indian Science of Pulse 

Rs. 3-8-0. 

By Rajjvaidya Eavirnj Prabbakar Chattein^i 
An epoch-making book of a far-reaching sigaificanee. 

To be had of-THE INSTITUTE OF HINDU 

CHEMISTRY & AYURVEDIC RESEARCH, 

• 172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


H. H. STORES 

Katra Buriau, Delhi 

Famous books and courses. Now within 
reach of all on loan. List free from 

H. H. STORES. P. BOX 23, DELHI. 


FOR SALE 


BOOKS IN STOCK AND ARE OFFERED FOR SA 

The Qumt Of The Overtdf by Paul Bninton Bb. 16-7 ^ 

Tlw Wiadoin Of The Ov«rf«If by ditto Bh. 19-11 WmaiVlT DIIItTglC! 

The Inner Reality by ditto Rs. 14-1 jVIjIIKiJ 

A Meaiage From Aronaehala by ditto Rb. 7-1 H nr A ■ W m 1 

A Search In Secret India by ditto Hs. lG-7 A l/HAIjliKf 

A Search In Secret Egypt by ditto Kb, 18-12 m w> 

The Holy Gita-Tcxi. with an EnRlwh Translation Formerly Banned 

—by J. .T. I'andya, ma. Be, 12-8 MOW &VAIT 

EMeatialt In The Development Of Religion Iv^W A. VAIL 

by J. E. Turner Rr. 1M2 Price . 

Developmeut Of Theology Since Kant by Pflciderer Uu. 15 - 

The Univerae Around Ue by Sir JaineH gleans Kfl. 14-1 r>IO/^l^\/irDV r^ET IN 
PhyBioB ft Philoiophy by ditto Rs. 8 UIOO^ Vt.r\ T V^r IP 

Staru In Their Couries by ditto Ru. 7-1 thc lalcd WOrk Of 

fSa-HjSSr' ^ St It Pt. JAWAHARLAl, Nt 

Rapnaeru^ Almanac 1947 _ VI JTtCC .* i 

CaMeU'iFrenoh-Eng; & Eng.-Frenoli Diaionary Bs 11-12 ' ' ' " " ^ ' 

. CaMeU*s Latin-Eng. ft Eng. -Latin Dictionary Rs, 9-14 yUjp 

Casfell'a German-Eng. ft Eng.-Garman Dictionary Rs. 16-7 ** i i ■ a^ 

Chamboru' Technical Dictionary Ks. 18-J2 fZnV AT ^14 A I 1 FK 

SalccM WorlcB Of Lanin— volu. 1, 2. 5ft 12 each Ru.6-2 V^TKC A I W 11 LrP 

Selected Corraapondance Of Marx ft Engalt Rs. 8-7 gy 

-Mamoriat Of Lenin by N. K. Krupskaya Ks. 4-11 lOllIK FISCHER Prirp * 

Raid* Witheat lUMibn. by Pat Sloan Bb. 5-4 WUI& riSlinCK l ■ td. ■ 

Tha Prahclk Ravoltition'by B. K. Roy Ohaudhuri Rc. 1 *tljc ci^ljt XLJCr r^i i 

Lady Cbattarlay'a Lover oy D. H. Lawrence Rs. 6-8 TmL rlGrlT lOR THt RU 

Salactad Stariaa Of D. H. Lawranca Rs 6 Piria 

Frankanetain by Mary W. Shelley Rs. 6 Ad Account Of Tlie Indian Cricket 

Haptamauan by The Queen of Navarre Rs. 7-8 Ekolakd 1946 by L. N. MATHUR 

Tha LittlaOna 1^ Alphonae Baudot foreword by H.H. Tha Maharawal of Da 

Tha Prineaca Of Mhyhm by Voltaire Bie first book of its kind published i 

Lives m FhirftGallaat Udias by Bruktomo. Ulust. Rs. 45 

POSTAGE ETO. EXT^A IE ALL CASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 


iVEHRIJ FL11VG8 

A CHALLENGE 

Formerly Banned 

NOW AVAILABLE 

Price : Re. 4 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latent work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

JMce : lis. lUO 

THE 

GREAT CHALLENGE 

BY 

LOUIS FISCHER Price : Its. 10 

THE FIGHT FOR THE RUBBER 

Price: Rs. 5 

An Account Of Tlie Indian Cricket Tour To 
Ekolakd 1946 by L. N. MATHUR ; with a 
foreword by H. H. The Maharawal of Dangarpnft 
The first book of its kind published in India ' 
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THE RAINS COME. 

In the ti'opics th^ rainy season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of all 
ngos from Kalidas to Rabindranath have sung the praise of this season. It 
brings with it the dense black water-laden clouds, the music of falling 
water, — the longed-for life-giving showers. , 

Hut in its train it also brings diseases — Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Ifencc, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in^this season not 
only as a remedy for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylactic 
against these diseases. 

QUMARESH not only cures diseases of liver and stomach but resists 
other diseases tf»o by strengthening yoiir liver. 






THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH & CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTD., 
• SALKIA • HOWRAH • 
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ZENITH $oQrK) 

Watches have arrived In India 




Zenith Sporto Watch illustrated in actual sizet 
designed with stainless steel back, and perfectly 
dustproof and shockproof No. 1364. Price Rs. 147# 

Similar to above, size lOi'"', all steel, waterproof at 
Rsi 18S and Rs. 200. 

Now after years of waiting the first Zenith watches 
nave arrived in India. Each Zenith watch is the perfection 
of craftsmanship and individual beauty At present only 
models in Che design illustrated are available, but later on, 
other famous Zenith watches in' gold, etc., will be youri 
to choose. 

FAVRE-LEUBA 

FAVRE-LEUBA & COi, LTD., BOMBAY & CALCUTTA 


■I 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananoa 
* Literature 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OP SWAMI VIVEKA- 
NANDA— in &ren Votumea, Now alt volumn 
are available. Each Volume: clotb-bonnd Ra. 7*8 
board-bound- Rt. 6 

SELECTIONS FROM SWAMI VIVEKANANOA Ra. 6 
TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANOA-Pp. 400. 

Ra. 4 

SWAMI VIVEKANANOA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS— Ra. 1-8 

“POEMS”— By Bwami Vivekananda. All tbe available 
poema, sonne and hymna of Swami Vivekananda, 
m origioal and tranuation, pnbliabed for tbe fim 
time in one voinme in Engliah Ra. 1-6 

liuperior Binding Ra. 1-14 

INDIA- By 8nami Vivekananda. An intimate and 
all-comprehenaive study of India— her past, present 
and future Ra. 1-12 

CASTE. CULTURE AND SOCIALISM-By Svami 
Vivekananda Ra. 1-4 

LIFE OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA- BomainRo11ntidR..5 
LIFE OF VIVEKANANOA AND THE UNIVERSAL 
GOSPEL- By Bomain Holland Rt. 5-8 

LECTURES FROM COLOMBO TO ALMORA— 

-Bv Bvami Vivekananda . Ra. 5 

SPIRITUAL TALKS- Ra. 4 

MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER -- Ri. 2-4 

RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND THE POWER-By 
Swami Onancawarananda. Firat Indian Edn. Ha. 1-6 

ADVAITA ASH RAMA, 

4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA*! 3. 

Phone : Cal. 4475 

FREE HOROSCOPE 

i** made, for short Il<“'ults 4 is cluir^ed. Send birth-tiniodate-place. Horoscope will go per V. P. 
Life-Reading (general) — Us. Hi. Annual Results (per year) (iletailed)— Rs. 16. Write— how many years 
you -require. Beading WiJl go per V. P. Palin-Roading (ordinary 4, (detailed)— R«. 16. Send^ 
ink-impressiou of (with age) and write what class of reading you want. Reading will go per’ 

V. P. Marriage— U.M, 4. J^oss A h-conding, Profit, Law-suil^ Share Market, Longevity (per item)— 
Rs. 16, Absolutely new, scieiiiilie, infallible nieihuds. Hon>Beope from palm— Rs, 16— a speciality. 

The Highest Degree* Vi ntding, India-Renowned, World-Famous Astrologer ^ Tantric 

DOCTOR N. VACHASPATI, 

M A, JYOT1S.BHASKAR 

66, Mircarnr St.eet, (College oquare >, Calcatta-9. 

.Gandhiji's DO-OR-piE MISSION 

Edited by SACHIN DR A LAL GHOSH, Anatt, Editor, Amrtta Baxar Patrita, 

Mahattn% Qatidhi's ui)i([U(‘ mission of pence in riot-devastated areas of £a.st Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to ludian.s but to all citizens of the world. The pro- , 
found signilieance of his lonely pilninmago is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by many. This book sets out (fo explain the character and jneaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives nn account of his hi^^toric lour. In piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatesi aiwstle of peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and anthor, has thrown iuteresling sidelight on the theory and practied of Non- 
violence and has made un acute analysis of the coonniiual problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. <- :: Price Bx. 3 

THE BOOK CORPOI^TION LTD., i-i, (Sopal Boss Lamb, Calcutta (9) ' . 

Pu^e 18 The '*odem Perfrr-i-Iu!y !M7 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

VoL No. 1. Wholb No. 487 

COHTEHTB >0B JPLT 1947. 

Page 

Fbdntispiece— W here The Sky Meets The Earth* 

{in eol<n4rs)—IJeviprosad Boy Ckawdkury 

NOTES- ... ^ 1-20 

The Case For Bajahahi-Maldeih and Bengal 
Partition— «7adunaf/f Snrkar, Kt, C.LE,^ Hony. 
DJMt, FM.A.8.B,. Bony. MM.A.8. {londX 
Mm. Bidhusekhar 8aBiri^ Dr, Meghnad Saha, 
F.R,S, db others ... ... ... 20a 

The Dawn Of A New Observer** ... 21 

India’s International Opium Policy— J5f. 0. 
Mookcfjee, M.A , Ph,D. ... ... 25 

The Dangera Ahead-/). M, Sew, RA. (Cantab,), 

R^e, (Ecm.) JjnmL ... ... ... 28 

The Sovereignty Over Berar And The Question 
Of The RetroceHHion Of Berar To The 
Nizam— K. Thombre, BA,, LLB. 31 

Indian History And Diacovery Of New Data— 

7>r, Nandalal Chatterji, Id, A,, Ph.O., D,Liit,*^b 

The OrtAt Freezc-Up Of The Century (illust,) 

-Dr, S, M, Das, D,8e., F,RS, .. ... 37 

Art-Crafta Of The Punjab (illmt,)— Musasir ' 44 



NOW AVAILABLEft 
SUBHAS CHa’nDRA BOSE 


^DREAIIS or A Y01i1ll>^» 

2 IN QUEST or THE NEW ■» > 

fn thfiee two books, now published for the first time in Enirli^h, Subbas Chandra explains the 
philosophy of his life, the pycholofipoal background of his idealism and his gospel of ^'total surrender’’ of 
Idclf lor realisation and fulniment nt his dream of Free India. 

s ATiAs or rionr roo roEEDon »e^ < 

Oet a Copy immedialfly to avoid ditappointmrni, af only a limited number i>J eoptes are available for sate. 

SREE GURU LIBRARY, 204, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 


LEPROSY I lEPROlY * 


Is much prevalent in every ‘part of Civi- 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated - to the world that 
Leprosy— ^Anmsthetic or Nodular types is 
-not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

( De>Pigmented White Patches ) 

Eczema, Psoiiasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request : 

Founder: Pi. RAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Obosb liane, Rhurut, Howrah. 

•Pbooe-HOWKAH 369. 

Branch : 86, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


SHORT-CUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES— 
by Frof. Subhey* Bb, 2-8. A Taliiable Guide to 
secure recognioea UnirerBitios’ degrees, Matric to 
M.A. and Ph.D. by private study. Order To-day 1 
SHORTHAND TEACHER-Rs. 2. Complete book to 
learn Shorthand without teacher. Newspapers 
highly spoken* 

CITY BOOESEJULEBS-SohaDganj, (iCBc], Delhi 


LEUCODERMA, treated radioally by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Guranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


VIIAUIYSiJ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to iiopelcss youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, .speedily creates fresh 
blood. I?ejaven<itos vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Ks. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the use of IL II. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum- Ks. 3. Internal medi- 
cine Ite. 2. Postage As. 12. Kaviraj R. H. 
CHAKRAVARTY, Ayurved Sastri, 24, Debendra 
Ghosh Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta,— 25. 
Phone:— South 308. 


WAITED Candidates to secure Degrees 
in Homoeopathy, Biochemistry, Naturopatliy, 
Opticals, Dentistry, Ayurvedic and Unani etc. 
Can bo had by post. For farther particulars 
write to : Dr. TREHAN, Dbanaula,- Nablia State. 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD eVERYWHERe 
AUOOTAilMI LTP., P. 0. Box No. 6826^ Calcutta. 
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The Book of the Hour! 

The Indian Problem and its Solution 

B. P. Dutt Pages 478. Price Rs. 6-8. 
'*Mr. Dutt has done a' real service to the literature 
of the eoliDtry in modern times by aivi^a us this really 
worthy book which makes very interestina reading < 
from page to page.”— Says **The Whip", April 15, 1946, { 
''Mr. K P. Dntt who has studied with care the Indian 
problem declares that our starting-point should be the 
abolition of caste-system and the stoppage of image 
worship.'*— The Amrita Bazar Patrika. March 3, 1946. 

"1 have no hesitation to recommend this thought- 
provoking book to every patriotic Indian irrespective 
of creed, caste, or sex.”— Says Mr. S. N. Modak, m.A. 
(Cal.), li.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, i.o.B. (Retd.) 
VIDYASAGAR BOOK-STALL 
41, Sankar Ghosh Lane, Oalcutta-6. 


Prof. Priyaranjan Sen's 

MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE Rs. 6 

FLORENCE NIGTINGALE’S INDIAN LETTERS Rs. 2 

“This Collection of letters is invaluable.” --Hindu 
“Reveals her intense concern with the oppressed 
peasants of India.” —Asia 

To he had of: Sen Ray & Co., 15, College 6q , Calcutta 


CONTENTS— (Contbitted) 

Pabb 

Pandit Sukhlal Banghavi (iUusUy—Mahamoko^ 
padhya Bidhusekmra Sasfri ... 45 

A Literary Partnership ( tV/waf. )— JTatkarm 
Moore ... ... 47 
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NOTES 


Independence 

V'f :in' ou llic im' of indi'pondciu'c. ']'lii> ira! 
iniciTCRuiiii] .slarii. wiUiin ii few weeks. Li'l u.. liupe 
'md tli(' troubled iiiKlil. that has’ lasted nearly a year 
'll liutiian eoiniHitation. is now eouiing (o lu end and 
t he IirIiI of dawn will .soon dispel I ho luglilimare 
liorroj’N that (Jisturbod its peacp. 

Till' India Imleiw'ndence Hill has put a r'criotl to 
aij '}n riilutions It Ls cloar, mumbiguous and compre- 
111 its fharacti’r. Thriv is no question now 
tin* “(^nit India’' ]»ruc(’duro or about tiu* rchrr- 
\alions and n'sidiury imjilicalions with which W(' 
niiglif havr boon faced It must be cNideiit even to tht* 
most obtuse of political i»essiiiii.sls that thc’ lirilish 
b'bonr Cabinet is transparently .sincere in its attempt 
*0 iniiih’-meiit ils proniise.s and obligations. Il is true 
<hij( man3^ Ihing.s have yet lo be done before malters' 
an* comiik'tely •*lraightencd out as between India and 
Britain, such as treaties and the BUjrJing Balince. But 
tiie que.stion of Indian Indejiendencc* has been answ(*red 
by Britain and it must be said that under th(* idrcum- 
slances Britain has done her best So at last I ho goal 
i" in sight. 

But all the same it would not do to forget that 
we shall soon be facing grim realities of the Post-war 
World. At home and abroad herculean tasks await our 
leaders. At hom^ there is acute shortage— even scarcity 
of all the essentials of life such as food, clothing, and 
medicine, and education is almost at a standstill. 
Bihour is in the haml.*. of roactionriiy opportunists and 
tin •professional agitators, and as a result all tiic 
puhlic fiH'rvices have degenerated to an extremely low 
level. Blaek-niarkc'trers and profiteers are still sucking 
out the life-blood of the common man, and tie whole 
of the country’s trade, industry and commerce i< within 
their strunglehSld. 

Abroad there is an uneasy truce, with almost the 
whole of Europe lying prone under the heels of the 
conqueror. The Balance of Power has been iipsei wit'h 
ft vengeance, and there dpep not seem to be any chance 
of equilibrium being established within any appre- 
ciably short period of time. World shortag^js of food 
and^ consumer goods are complicating the position still 


lurllier ihi* two loiiunak i*ounlne5.. who are in 
ptKition.^ of \antage. the I. . c-'. A., and the V S. S. R.. 
both being nielnif'd to use their surplus stock> as 
political weaixm,*-. Countnes and nationals are being 
UM'd as pawns in this gimo for politiral ascendency 
and I lie moi(' hc'lidcss the nation, the more abject 
l>ecoiiie.s lU* depi'udeocu on tlu* “i>rotecting" power. 

In all spheres our troubles and headaches 

have been further aggravated by the partial Balkan- 
iHiihon to which we Irivi* had to .submit. So, in all 
eonsfienre. our joy must m‘ed qualification at this 
jiineture Flag-wax ing and ilium ination'^ have been 
orrlored. jiiid we would be la«t to oppose' it, for free- 
<hmi i,'* truly abovi' all price and, cost what it mayr it 
must bo acekimed and attained. But what we would 
imjire.'^'i, with all the weight that we might command. 
1.^' tiiat l^lIe^s that cu.sl, be reckoned and provided for 
at thi.s stage, it might become higher still. As malters 
stand, the Uiiion of India will need prolonged and 
highly skilh*<l adiiidnistratioii before it recovers from 
the effeel.s of the last, war and ils lirriblc aftermath, 
for a century and a half of nilhles.'^ and .diamelcss 
exploitation and domination ha.s left ii weak and 
'!• ‘moralised to a degree. 

.So, the Delhi political picnic mu.st come to an end 
with August 151 h. We need every ounce' of our skill and 
alrength to pull the Union out of the mire into which 
if lia.s biH'n plunged through our weakness and in- 
experience. Far gi’eater dangers lie ahead of us, than 
what we experiinced in the immediate past, and unless 
the (’ongress takes heed in time it would land the 
country into another defeat as if diil in 1942 . The 
world is still to llie .strong, and there should be no 
place for the complacent, smug and the unwary in 
the eouncils of the nationals of the Union, if it is to 
.sui'Mve with glory the coming trials. 

At home, it must be admitted that as yet there 
has been no serioii.s attempt at combating profiteering 
and black-marketing. Unless the ‘^Controls” arc uni- 
formly and rigorously enforced and exemplary punish- 
ment be meted out to delinquents there will be no 
relief. Consumer’s committees with authority to 
initiate action must be set up in every province ftnd 
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Jill complaints about iiial-))rHc*licc, corruption and 
i>lfick“markeiing innst bo fcoarchingly investigated by 
jKTKons of spotless integrity. 

• Henceforward the Beet man and the Bight man i^^ 
liie right place musi be our motto. Thert' is no sin in 
the mcxieni world like Ihe sin of iiieflicicncy and all 
\irtuo and “saLM-ifici'' that the world contains eannor 
ilono for it. Lei re.ilise Him! 1 k'I and sih' that our 
(abinel.s and legi-laliin,- are i)iirg(-il of all ligiireheadK, 
wliak-vor be th-. ir na’ord oiherwisc, and fill Ihein willi 
I he best that tiie iiMljoii lmu gi\e. All shil>boleths. parly 
slogans and siinilir npiiite- iiniH discarded forth- 
wjlh and fresh f'h efious inii>( be ;niang(‘<l on modern 
hues as soon as ]) 0 ‘'‘ibli'. lagislatuivs and the 

Assemblies of the I'liion are iiusil I'-fadory . beyond all 
doubt, as lliey stand. 

It is true tlifii rhaiige' (jjj ;i large and eomjne- 
lieusive seale eannol lx- bi ought into beirui m short 
onl(M*. but we lal\(' into acccnini the s])(‘ed with 

which the world is changing and orientate ours^dves 
fittingly. Long (h liberalioii'’ in- tv be inevitable bul Ihe 
tune is not very fai olT when cp^ck d(’i-isions and e\en 
fjnicker aclinn will Ix' cdled lor, nnles*< we want 1o 
Ix'como a helple-^ beggar at tlie U. N. O. 

The Defeiic ’ and I''or( ign Relations departments 
would need men wit'j dnve, initiative and cool judge- 
ment. It must not be lorgutf(‘n that a frund]\ world 
cun cdvmge siKhieuly into a menacing and ominous 
ring of would-be agu cssors, Tirst-cla.ss men w’ith tact- 
ful and j»atien1 ilispoHl ;on> aufl wiili a reeor<l ot 
dcNOUd and Imitful ser\ ice ar<' no(‘ded for the 
(Mnbassies and eoiiMilar office'^ New men iiui-*t be tried 
out in less tvs).<j:iMble po^ts We say this becuusi* we 
are uneasy ibo jl 'iojn(' of tlu' sfdection.s for foreign 
s(>rvice whitdi, irom the records of service of the mmi 
.'Cleclt'd, an dubious to say the lea.st. Di'fence today 
lias become a lughly tefdiiin’al :iinl -pi'claliici'd affair, 
and w(' aie not only ?-horl of men but also short of 
|)laiis for inlerpnie uru'i nidation of the di'iiarlme'Ut . 
Our frontiers ln\e iiaiigfd. thank- to ilu* Paki'^taii 
arraugeiuenl .m l a- ;i le.'-nll w« lia\e to go into (hdaiL 
of \iMy complicited changes befon> .i sali-t ictoi\ .‘-olu- 
lion can be arri\('>d at Piloting committees an needed 
at e\rry step and tin- per.sonnel of these committee^ 
will liave to b<' sdected with meticulous care. The 
\ssi''i.l)]ie‘ liaM' bi'cii fil'cd with men (dio.M'ii from a 
wrong angle 'altogidlier. and w'r have doubts whether 
the requi.sile conuiiittee can be filled b}' nion chosen 
from that body. 

Indeed, the ('’omne'"- li:e-’ proceeded about the 
eh'chous and st h'cl ion'- ui flu fa.shion of a school 
pT i:*( -go ing coiuiuittic it]» liP now'. Party ftodions 
and pi rsoiKil likfs and di.'-liko'-' lave had full play, and 
We h■l^e failed to find even lb' \rstig.‘ of a proper 
b'tlaiici'd judgi’ment or modf r i slate-craft either in » 
majority (d the nominations lor the legislatures- or in 
many of the .seh'cf lotis for j oHs. high -.nd low Bengal 
lias been the worst -iifFerer ui this rc.-)UTt. Mahatma 
(Jandhi had ,«aid that “you may sc'nd inv one to the 
la gi-hit uri's wlr iiwer bt' hi- ctqxicity ' and tin* Con- 
gress ‘b(’aders“ — anaruema 'x on that uo»'d — ^have acted 
accordingly. As a re.-ult, the dumb mPbons of this un- 
fortunate provin«‘«’ are new being t- nri'sented in the 
Assembly by their still mere dumb nominees, the term 
“dumb” bring fully true n the litter case in its. 
American mecniug. Tn the other (’’ongress provinces 
the case 'may n(»t be so bad but m most of them it 
is little better. “New brooms gw<'r'p clean” is a tried 


)jroverb, and we have no hesitation in saying that new 
brooms are urgently called for in all walks of the 
political set-up to be of ftie Indian Union. 

The New Frontiers 

We haAc remarked before, our frontiers are chang- 
ing, ill the West and in the East. The final awards of 
the Boundary Commi.ssious have not come before up, 
so there is little point in going into details over the 
matter. Bul wliutcver be the shape of the frontiers, it 
must be .seen that matters wdll become far more com- 
plrx ill ihe iieiu* future th.'in it has been hitherto. Not 
onlv ill the matter of defence, but in communications, 
customs, coniiTK'rce, trade* and industry, new factors 
w'lll enlvr the daily life of those nationals of the 
Union wdio will live in the frontier provinces that will 
vitally affc cl th . well-being not only of tliose provinces 
rxit of the (utiie Union. 

The Uongres> needs to coiiccntiate on proper 
arrangements bring made about such areas. Perjiaps, 
tht' folly of those wdseacres who gave the' dictum 
‘‘w’liat matters if Bungaal pi'rishe.s” is not yet fully 
aiqiarcnt to the pnze-givuig committee of Delhi and 
their yes-men in the A.-I.C.C. We may be wrong — and 
w<“ luipe w-e are — but as yid W'e do not find th.it, any 
spjcial attention or regard i- being paid t » llu' pro- 
bh'in^ of the Bmgal of the Union. We w'ould like to 
bring to the notice of the pow^ers-that-be the fact 
(hat Pb’islt'vn l^ikistan w'ould be in essence, the rcaJ 
meta-centre of the Pakistan State, both in the mat- 
ter of man-pow’cr and the wherewillial foi the manage- 
ment of the Btate. 

We have given the details of the problems before 
the Bengal Boundary Com mission in the Editorial 
Notes of tiiifi i«-suc in twm places, and as an example 
of th(' complicated issues before the Commis.sion we 
han anuc'xed Ihe memorandum submitted by the 
re}»re.vjeutiilivt's for Rajshahi and Maldah districts at 
the end of the Notes. We hope the Award will be 
made after full and proper con.«ideration of all the 
bsiies Pul whatever be the nature of the Award, the 
frontier junblem is bound to be complc'X and trouble- 
.'•ome for many years tn come. Eastern Punjab and 
.'-'onie of the States th.at are coming under the Union 
will have to face almost idimtical problems. Therefore, 
the T^nion will have to look to both these frontiers 
wdth an alert eye. 

In both these areas large sections of population 
will retain, close affinities with their friends, neigh- 
bours and relatives that have to stay back in the 
newly created foreign State. Further, there would be 
many who woul I retain substantial property and other 
interests in both the States. These would give rise to 
new' tensions and added stresses that might lead to 
sfirious consequences. An irredentist movement is 
bound to firisp on both sides moreover, because the 
Award cannot possibly satisfy all parties, judging by 
the memoranda submitted. 

These problems will have to be tackled with finesse 
and with firmness. Special posts will have to be created, 
W’ith pennanent officials in charge, to meet emergencies 
that will mo.«st certainly arise out of such a situation. 
The Congress has to realise that all fires will not be 
quenched by the Boundary Commission Awards. They 
will most certainly smoulder for some time to come, 
and unless adequate measures are adopted in time a 
chance flare-up may lead to a major conflagration. 
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‘India Independence Bill” 

The full text of the Bill is as follows ; 

“A Bill to make provision for the setting up in 
India of two independent Dominion^ to siihsiitute 
"ithcr provisionb for errkiin proA isiona of the (lovoru- 
ment of India Art nf ]93r) winch ap]>ly outside thoM' 
DoniiijioJiK it lid tf> j no vide hu* fdher iiiatlrrs ronse- 
pientiiil on or corjTiccie^l with the* setting: up ot those 
JominionK 

“He it en.icle'd In* the Kind’s Mo^l Ex'*'lI‘‘Ui. 
Majesty hv and with tlw* atlvu-e and con^ent of the 
[jords. Spirit ual and Teiiijinral. and Coniir.ons. in thi- 
'resi’nt I*arliajii(*nt a‘«scml)led and hv the ai.Mionty ot 
lu' same as follows : 

'‘('louse 1, Fortum I A.* fioni \uimst 1.5. liM7. 
wo independent Dominions shall be .-.(d no m ludi.’i 
0 he known respednely as Indi.-i anri Pakistan. 

*‘Srcti(m 2 : 'rhe* said Dominions are hereafter m 
hi*' Aet referred tr» as ‘the New Dominions' and the 
said 15th day of Aupiisl i< hereafier in thi- Aet 
•ef'fMTed to as ‘the A p 7 min ted Day.' 

“('Idiusc 2. Sretinn 1 : Subject to ttic provl-ioiis oi 
Mih-secfions t3) and f4) of this Section the territories 
it India shall tw* the tei ritfiric' under th(‘ ‘jovereipiitv 
)f TTis Alajesty winch immediately befon* the Aip- 
minted Day were included in Hrilish India excepi the 
erritorji's which under Siih-si*eiion (2) of his Section 
ire to he the territories of Pakistan 

“Fret Ion 2 : Subject to the jirov bu/n of Suh- 
ertions (31 and (1) nf tins Se( ion. the r* rritorit-h. of 
f^ikistan shall be 

(o) the terntoric's which on tlu* Appointed Day 
are included in ilu' iirovinces nf East Henpat 
and Wc'-t Punjab, a.s coil'll itup'd undei the 

two follnwimr Sections ; 

(ht (he territoru’s \shieli. at tin < of ih* pa^ - 
ing of till.-’ Act. an ieeludc(I ih- Pn vp’»a' 
of Sind and the Ciiiid f'omnii Proiine,. 

of Britbh Balurhislan ; and 

(r) jf whetiier <ii ,'iftir the pis-iiip o« thi.s 

Act but hefon* the Apptjintf’d Dav. the 
Oov(}i-nor-CJriienil di’clares that the maj-Tiiv 
of the valid votes c'i.*t in the refevendum whicji 
at. the dale of the pa^Mug of this Act is being 
or has recent Iv been lu hl in that behalf under 
hi." anthority in the North-West Frontier 
Province are in favour of reyiresentatives of 
that province tc.king )iart in the Constituent 
As'jpjnbly of Pakistan, the territories which 
at the date of the yais^ing of t.hi.« Act are 
included in that province. 

"Serfum H : Nothing in this Section sliall pre\ ent 
?iny .'irea being at any times included in or excluded 
from eitiier of the new Dominions, so However, that 
— (o) no area forming part of the territories 8y)ecified 
in tJie said Sub-section one or as the case may be the 
9aid Sub-Action two or which has after the Appointed 
Day been included in cither Dominion, shall br 
cluded from that Dominion without the consent of 
that Dominion. 

**Section 4 ‘ Without prejudice t») the generality of 
the provisions of Suli-section three of this Section 
nothing in this Section shall be coustriied as prevent- 
ing the accession of Indian States to either of the 
dew Dominiong. 


E^st HLNf/.Af. AM» West Hengat. 

''Bengal foel Aysum. Sfction 3 Sub-section 1 : ’As 
ijoiii the Aj>poimivi Dav-'-ii/) the province of Bengal, 
'‘unsiii iili’d under tlir ( hivernment of India Act, 
I9.'k5. shall cease to ; mid (h) then* shall be 

constiliilod in lieu theieoi two nt'W provincf'S, to be 
knovvii K’s’peclivt ly a- East Bengal and West Bengal. 

“Suh-sretion 2 If, wbetlier befon or after the 
(‘a.'-iMg iji thi- Ai'l bill bc'fore tlie Appointed Day. the 
(k*\ (MHor-deiK'ral declare.*-’ that, the majurjty of the 
lalnl vote.** (•a«t in thr n'ferendum wliich, al ihe date 
of the passing xjI thi< Act. i--* being or ha*' recently 

hia'ii held ill that behall under his .luthority in the 
disirict of Sylhei arr m favour of that district, forming 
]»art of tiio new irovinci- of Ea-t Bengal, then, a« 
from (hat day. a »art of ihe province of AsMim ^liall. 
in accordance with the provision*' of Sub-*»ectioii 3 of 
till' Sfc)ij»n form pari of Ihe new prOA'inc*: of East. 

Bengal 

Bo I Nimri 

riNo .? : The houndarir- o;‘ liie . w p ii- 
Miicc- afo! #.*'•» id and. in flu event, mentions in Snl»- 
M'clion 1? of I I- Siction thi luMuidanes after tbe 
A])p(. luted Dav f)f tVn' one in of A^sam. dinll be 

'iK'li as m.aA' be ilelermined. wlielher before or after 
ihi Nppoiijted D.av. h\ .iw.'iids f)f Bniindarw PomiTii.^- 
-lons .a]i)>ointed nr to he appointed by the Goverufa*- 
( Jem 111 in i hat hfhalf. h\ii until rlif bourdarie- are 
f-o determined- (n) tin* Bengal di'-tricT- syiecified in the 
Fir"! Schedule for this Act, togtdher with, in the event 
nu'ntionod in Siih-Hctioii 2 of this Section, the Assrim 
district of Sylhet *jhall be treated as the territories 

whicli are to lx* comprised in the new province of East 
Heiigal . (/>) llie remaindi'i of the territorie" eoinpri-ed 
fii (In *la tc‘ ot tin ]ia'<,-ing of tin*? .\ct in the province 
of H( ngal mIhmII he Irr atcd as tin temtorie" which are 
to he compiiM-d in itu new province of West Bengal 
and (»•) in llu' e'erit nientionotl in Sul>-*<ection 2 ot 
♦ Ills Sf'ction the district of Sylhet di.ill Vn* exrlud' d 
’roni (he pioviiici' of A--sam. 

PrN.T.AB 

‘ 77/e f'lUt inf} S(rtnni Suh^.'/'c tfon 1 As from 
(he Apjiointi'd n.av-- (,/j tin* jirovincf nf the Punjab, 
as constituted under tlu* (lovei-nment of India Act of 
19.V>. .''hall ff'a-f to exi.*'! ; and (h) there shall be 
con>(ituted tivf) new y/rroincps to b(' kiiowm respec- 
lf\cly as Wes( Punjab and East Pui'ijab. 

“Sub-section 2 : 7'he boundaries \ * thi said new 
previnces shall he sucli as may be determined. Avhether 
iiefore or after the Apiminted Day, by aw.anls of 
Bouudary Commissions appointed or to be appointed 
bv the Governor-General in that behalf but until the 
boundaries are so determined — in) the di'-triots speci- 
fied in the Second Seludule to this Act .«hall be treited 
jis the territories to be eoinpriscd in the new province 
of West. Punja!) and (b) the remainder of the trOiri- 
(oriep compri.ced at thi* date of pa.s&ing of this Act in 
the province of the Punjab shall be treated as the 
territories which are to bt' comprised in th«.* new 
province of F/aet Punjab. 

The Goveunow-(Jenbrai, of the New Dominiovs 

** Section 6 : For each of the n*>w Dominions, there 
shall be a Govenior-Gencril who shall be appointed 
by His Maj(‘.sty and shall rejirosent His Majesty for 
the purpose of the Government of the Dominion. 

^‘Provided that, unless and until provision to the 
contrary is made hy a law of the Legislature of cither 
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' the hew Domtnioiit shall We full power to make 
liaM fur that Dominion, including taws having extra- 
^Withriid operation, 

2: No law and no provision of any 
Witnade by the Legislature of either of the new 
shall be vo^ or inoperative on the ground 
Itet it is repugnant to the Law of England, or to the 
Jhfdrisions of this or any existing or future Act of 
jN^iament of the United Kingdom, or to any order, 
fi^ or regulation made under any such Act, and the 
|i0Wojfi of the Legislature of each Dominion include 
, Cbh power to repeal or amend any such Act, order, 
Ude or regulation in so far as it is part of the law of 
itie Dominion* 

fitdHwcfion 8 : The Qovemor^General of each ot 
the new Dominions shall have full power to assent in 
His Majesty’s name to any law of the Legislature of 
that ID^inion and so much of any Act as relates to 
the disallowance of laws by His Majesty or the 
reservation of laws for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon or the suspension of the 
opmlion of laws until the signification of His 
Majeety^s pleasure thereon shall not apply to laws of 
the Legidature of either of the new Dominions. 

Suh^etion 4 ' No Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed on or after the Appointed Day 
shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to either of the 
new Dominions as part, of the law of that Dominion 
ualeM it is extended thereto by a law of the Legis- 
lature of the Dominion. 

Suh-seeftem S : No Order-iu-Counoil made od or 
after the Appointed Day, and no order, rule or other 
mstniment made on or after the Appointed Day under 
any such Act by any United Kin^om Minister or 
Ot^er authority, shall extend or be deemed to extend, 
to either of the new Dominions as part of the law of 
that Dominion. 

SvihwoUon $ : The power referred to in Sub- 
section 1 of this Section extends to the making of 
laws Umiting for the future the powers of the Legis- 
lature of tile Dominion. 

H. M. G 's EaaroNHifimiTY Ceases 
Section 7, &ub-eection 1 : As from the Appointed 
Day— (a) His Majesty’s Government in the United 
have no responsibility as respects the 
Government of any of the territories which, imme- 
diately before that day, were included in British 
India. 

^ Indian States 

(b) The suterainty of His Majesty over the Indian 
Btates lapses, and with it, all treaties ai^ agreemants 
m fome at the date of the passing of this Aot jsetweexf 
His Majesty and the Bulers of Indian SMes, aB 
functions exercisable by Bis Majesty at that* ^te wHh 
rei^eet to Indian States, all obligutidng of Bb Majesty 
existing at that date towards tndiaq^^ Stalaa w the 
Ruleig thereof, and all powers, rigUs, m^lliBiri^ or 
jurisdictioii exercisable by His Majesty at that date 
ha or in relation to Jbdiah States by treaty, grant, 
suffenmee or^'other^., ' ' 
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at that dMie to any auch persona or^th leipaei tb ibo 
tribal areas and all powers, r^t jr .jwsliiority 'dr 
diction exercisable at that date by Sfo Maji^^ ib or ^ 
in relation to the is^bal areas by tvwity, griuit; usage, 
sufferance or otherwise ; {mmded that, Botwith w andi n g 
anything in Paragraph ib) 4)r: Bsnigrapb* ic) tbb 
Bub-eeotion effect timU, as naaity as mgy be, continue 
to be given to the provisions of any such sgreement 
as is therein refemd to whmh relate to customs, 
transit and communications, posts and telegraphs, or 
other like matters, until the pxovmom in question aid 
denounced by the Ruler of the Indian State or pei!son 
having authority in the tribal areas on the one haanl, 
or by the Dominion or Province or other part thereof 
oonoerned on the other hand, or are superseded by 
subflequent agreements. 

Omission op Royal Trrixs 
Sub^acUon 2 : The assent of the Parliament ot 
the United Kingdom is hereby given to the omis^pn 
from the Royal style titles of the words “India Im- 
perator” and the words ''Emperor of India” and to 
the issue by His Majesty for that purpose of his Roys} 
Proclamation under the Great Seal of the Realm. 

Temporary PnovisioN as to Government of Each 
OF THE New" Dominions 

Section 8, Snb-^ection 1 : In the case of each of 
the new Dominions, the powers of the Legislature of 
the Dominion shall, for the puipose of making provi*- 
sion Hs to the constitution of the Dominion, be exer- 
cisable in the first instance by the Constituent 
Assembly of that Dominion, and references in this Act 
io the I^gislatuiT)! of the Dom’nion shall be construed 
accordingly. 

Sifb-aection 2 : Except in so far as other provision 
is made by or in accordance with a law made by the 
Constituent Assembly of the new Dominion under 
Subnotion 1 of this Section, each of the new Domi^ 
nioDs and all provinces and other parts thereof shall 
be governed as nearly as may be in accordance with 
the Government of India Act of 1085 ; and the 
provisions of that Act of the Orders in Council, Rules 
and other instruments made thereunder, shall so far 
applicable, and subject to any express provinoss of 
this Act, and with such omisaioos, additkms, adaptions 
and modification as may be specified in orders o( the 
OovemoivGenera) under the next sucoseding Section, 
have effect accordingly. 

Provided that— (a) The said pr^ision shatj apply 
in relation to each of the new Dominiems and notiimg 
in this Sub-section shall be construed as continuing 
on or after the appointed day, any Central Oovem- 
ment or Legi.slature common to both the fMfw 
Dominions ; , ' 

ib) 'Nothing in this Sub-seotion diiS be consMi^ 
as continuing in force on or after the;.^pomjM Dijf 
any form of control by His Majesty’s QoverBinMBSt dn 
the United Kingdom over the sKsiiw m nsw' 
Dominions or of any province or otter 
So much of the said provisimm ^ 
Govemor-General or any Goveni^ to jid> h :M dio- 
cretion or exercise bis indhridugl as reiWieets * 

any matter shall cease to as from the 

Agp^^M'Day.. 
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and no P-ovinciai A(^ sshall be disallowed by His 
Majesty thereunder. 

Fbdebal Leoisuturb 

(e) The powers of the Fedciai Lfjfislatuiv O'- 
Indian Legislature under that Act, as in force in rela- 
tion to each Dpmiuion. shall, in first instance, be 
exeycwalile by the Const tiient Assemidy of the 
Domiiiioj in ^iddition to the powers exercisable by 
that Assembly under Sub-section 1 of tliLs Section, 
Siib-svclion 3 : Any i>roA'ision of (he Goveruinenl 
of India Acl, 1935. which as applied to either of the 
iu‘W’ Dominions by Sub-section 2 of this Section and 
the orders Mirrein referred to, operaUis to limit the 
power of the Li gislature of that Dominion shall, unless 
and until other pi o vision is made by or in accordance 
with a Jaw^ made by tlu' Consldtuent Assembly of the 
Dominion in acco>’dance with the provisions of Sub- 
section J of this Section, have the like effect as a law 
of the Legislature of the Dominion limiting for the 
fufiire Dip jiow’orfi of that Legislature. 

C)ui)i5»s row Bringing This Act into Force 
Si'ciion 0, ^ub'-Siclion 1 ; The Governoi-G( ner il 
fliall by ordfT make such provision as a]*pears to liim 
l.t be nec( or e\]iedienl — {a) for bringing the 
I'fiiviMon^ of Liiis Acl, into effective operation ; ih) foi 
(livid 11 g betwi ea the rii'w Dominions, and b(‘tween the 
iM'V. p. . . mJU*( .x lo b(’ constituled under this Act, th«' 
jiv'Wers lights propirty, dutie.'' and liabilities ol iht' 
( lo\'ei iiur-‘(ieiu 1 as the case 'v.ay be. ol 

ll'c .el(\anl Pi-ovir which, under this Act are to 
. f. to ('xist ; 

«(') In making omi‘»ion^ iioni, additions to, and 
■!'ii .jj'.'ii Mild niorlilication i of the OoverniiU'Ut ot 
Iiidii A'M. 1935 .md tli(> o'dns in C’ouneil, rules and 
f.iif'r jn.>t I'l uK'jil- rn.tdc' llien'under in their application 
?•) bw .-('paiaic new Dominions; 

(.'/) I’o ’('niovins: dillicnlt le-i ansing in connection 
with llu' traiHiiion to tlie pnw’iaions of thi“; Act. 

• (r) For authorising the canying on of the business 
of the Governoi-Geneifi! -in-Council between the pa'^- 
ing of this Act and the aiipointed day otherwise than 
in accord. ince with the provisions in that behalf of the 
Ninili Schedule to the GoverunK'Ut of India Act 
1935 ; ' ’ ■ 

(/) For enabling Hg7’eemcnti.s to be entered into, 
and other acts done, on behalf of now Dominions 
beforp the Appointed Day ; 

{(j) Fu!- auLtiOiising the continued carrying on for 
the time being on behalf of the new Dominions, or on 
bt'half of any two or more of the snid now Provinces, 
of services and activities previously carried on on 
behalf of British India as a whole or on behalf of the 
former provinces which those new province.s represent ; 

. {h) For regulating the monetary sysLom and any 
matt ere pertaining to the Reserve Bank o' India ; and 
(i) So far as it appears neceasary or expedient in 
Konnection with any of the matters aforesaid, for 
vaiying the constitution powers or jurisdic.lion of "any 
Legislature, court or other authority in those new 
Dominionif^ and creating new legislatures, coiirt.'s or 
)ther authorities there. 

Governor-General's Power 
Suh-nection 2 : The powers oonferrrd by this 
:>oction on the Govewsfor-General shall, in'ndatjon to 
h(iir respective provinces, bi? exercisable also by I he 
'.tqyemors of the Provinces which under this Art are 
lo cease to exist ; and those powers shall, for the 


purposes! of the Government of India Act, 1935, be 
deemed lo be iuall.ers as respects which the Grovemofs 
are under that act to exercise their individual 
judgment. 

::kib-secti(m 3 : This Section shall be deemed to 
have had effect as from the third day of June, 1947, 
and any order of the Governor-General or any Govt - 
nor made on or after that as to any matter shall ha'vc 
I'ifcct acecudiiigl)' and any order mad-,' under this 
Section may b(; made so a.« to be retrospective to an\ 
date not earlier than the said third day of June. 

Provided th.it no person shall be deemed to be 
giiiliy of an offence by reason of so much of any such 
order as makes any provision tliei-i;of rotrospcctivt^ to 
any date before the making thereof. 

Sub-secLion 4 : Any order made under thi.s Section, 
whether before or after the Appointed Day, shall hii\c 
effect (a) up to the appointed day, iii British India ; 
(/)) on and after llu' Appointed Day. in the new 
Dominion or Dominions concerned ; and (c) oubsidc 
British India, ov as the case may be, outside ‘he new' 
Dominion or Dominions concerned to such extent 
w'hotlicr before on. or after the Appointed Day. as a 
l.MW of the Legi^'lature of tlie Dominion or Dominions 
concerned would have on or after the appointed day, 
but .shall in the case of cacli of the Dominions be 
'•ubject to the same powers of repeal and amendment 
UN law.s of thi' T.egislature of that Dominion. 

Sub-sretion 5 : No order shall bo madt* under this 
Section by the Gov(;rnor-Gencr.il after th(' 31sfc da.>' 
of March 1948, or sucli earlier date as may be deter- 
mined in the case of either Dominion by any law of 
the I cgislatun* of that Dominion. 

i^ub-i<(xi’fon 0 : If it appears that a part of tin 
proviiKu' of A<sain is on the a^jpointed duy, to become 
p.^irt of the new province' of East Bengal, the preceding 
piovisions of this Section .shall have effect if, imdc” 
thi.s Acl. the province of Aasam was to cease to cxis: 
on the appointed day and be reconstituted on that day 
.i.'' M new' province. 

Secretary of States Services 

Section 10 {Sub-accl ion I) : The provisious of thi- 
Act keeping in joico jirovisicms of the Government ol 
India Act, 1935, shall not continue in force the provi- 
.sions of that A(‘t rel.nting to appointments to tin* civil 
services of and civil posts under llie Crown of Indi:» 
by the Sf'crctary of India or the provisions of that Ac* 
K'lainig to I he ro.s(n’vntion of posts. 

Sub-aeclion 2 : Every pev^on who (.D having been 
appointed by tlie Secretary of State or Secreta y of 
State in Council to a civil service of the Crowm in 
India continue.s on -and after the appointed day to 
.•^eive under tlie Government of either of the new 
Dominions or ef any province or part t.hereof ; or 
(b) having been appointed by Hi« Majesty before th*'' 
appointed day to bo a judge of the Ft'deial Court or 
of any court which if a High Court within tlie mean- 
ing ol the Governmout of India Ai*l. 1935 continne^ 
on and after the appointed day to serve as a judge in 
either of the new Dominions shall be entitled to re- 
ceive fiom the Governments of the Doininions and 
]) ovinces or par!-' wliich ho from timo to time 
.serving on or as the case may be, which are served by 
tho court.s in which he is from timi' In time a judge 
the Njime cooditions of service as respects remunera- 
tion, leave and pension, and the same rights as respects 
disciplinary matters or, as the case may be, as respects 
the tenure of his office, or rights as similar thereto as 
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changed eireuttstances may pennit, aa that penou wae 
entitled to immediately before the appointed day. 

'Svb^ctum S : Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as enabling the rights and liabilities of any 
person with respect to the family pension funds 
vested in Comimissionen under Section 200 and 73 of 
the Government of India Act, 1036, to be governed 
otherwise than by Orders in Council made (whether 
before or after the passing of this Act or the appointed 
day) by His Majesty in Council and rules made 
(whether before or after the passing of this Act or the 
(appointed day) by a Secretary of State or such other 
Minister of the Crown as may be designated in that 
behalf by Order in Council under the Ministers of the 
Crown (Transfer of Functions) Act 1946. 

Indian Abiced Fobobs 

Section 11, Subjection 1 : The orders to be made 
by the Qovemor»Oeneral under the preceding provi- 
sions of this Act shall make provision for the division 
of the Indian armed forces of His Majesty between 
the new Dominions, and for the command and 
governance of those forces until the division is com- 
pleted. 

Subjection 2 : As from the appointed day, while 
any member of His Majesty's forces, other than His 
Majesty's Indian Forces, is attached to or serving with 
any of His Majesty’s Indian forces— (a) he shall, 
subject to any provision to the contrary made by a 
law of the Legislature of the Dominion or Dominions 
concerned or by any order of the Governor-General 
under the preceding provisions of this Act, have, in 
relation to the Indian forces in question, the powers 
of command and punishment appropriate to his rank 
and functions ; but (6) nothing in any enactment 
in force at the date of the passing of this shall render 
him subject in any way to the law governing the 
Indian forces in question. 

Bbihsb Fobcbb in Indu 

Section 12, Subjection 1 : Nothing in this Act 
affects the jurisdiction or authority of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, or of the 
Admiralty, the Army Council, or the Air Council or 
of any other United JEGngdom authority, in relation 
to any of His Majesty’s forces which may, on or after 
the appointed day, be in either of the new Dominions 
or elMwhere ?u the territories which, before the 
appointed day, were included in India, not being 
IndUan forces. 

Subjection 2 : In its application in relation to 
His Majesty’s militaiy forces, other than Indian forces, 
the Army Act shall have effect on or after the appointed 
day— (a) as if His Majesty’s Indian forces were not 
included in the expression “the forces.” “His Majesty’s 
forces” and “the regular forces” and (b) subject to 
further modifications specified in parts one and two 
of the third Schedule to (his Act. 

Subjection 8 : Subject to the provisions of Sub- 
section 2 of this Section, and to any provisions of any 
law of the legislature of the Dominion concerned, all 
civil authorities in the new Dominions, and subject as 
aforesaid and subject also to the provisions of the 
last preceding Section, all service authorities in the 
new Dominions, shall in those Dominions and in the 
other territories which were included in India before 
the appointed day, perform* in relation to His 
Majesiy's militaiy forces, not being fadian forces the 
same fimetioBB m wire before the appointed day 


performed by them or by the luthorities oorreepoi^- 
ing to them, whether by virtue of the Army Act Or 
otherwise, and ihe matters for which provision is to 
bo made by orders of the Governor-General under the 
preceding provisions of this Act shall inriude the 
facilitating of the withdrawal from the *new Dominions 
and other territories aforesaid of His Majesty’s 
military forces, not being Indian forces. 

jSub-aection 4 : The provisiona^^of Sub-eeotions 2 
and 8 of this Section shall apply in relation to the air 
forces of His Majesty, not being Indian air forces, 
subject, however, to the necessary adaptations, and in 
particular as if— (o) for the references to the Artoy 
Act there were substituted references to the Air Force 
Act ; and (6) for the reference to part two of the 
Third Schedule to this Act there were substituted a 
reference to part three of that Schedule. 

Naval Fobcbb 

Section IS, Subjection 1 : In the application of 
the Naval Discipline Act to His Majesty’s Naval 
Forces, other than Indian Naval Forces references fo 
His Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s ships shall not 
os from the appointed day include reference? to His 
Majesty’s Indian Navy or the ships hereof. 

Subjection 2 : In the application of the Naval 
Discipline Act b 3 ’' virtue of any law made in India 
before the appointed day to Indian Naval Forces, 
references to His Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s 
ships shall, as from the appointed day, be deemed to 
be, and to be only, references to His Majesty’s Indian 
Army and the ships thereof. 

Sub-section 3 in Section fiO (B) of the Naval 
Discipline Act (which in certain cases, subjects ofificers'' 
and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines to 
the law and customs of the ship.s and naval forces of 
other parte of His Majesty’s Dominions) the words 
“or of India” shall be repeated as from the appointed 
day, wherever those words occur. 

SscRiirrABT or State 

Provisions as to the Secretary of State and the 
Auditor of Indian Home Accounts : 

Section 14, Subjection 1 : A Secretary of State or 
wch other Minister of the Crown as m-ay be designated 
in that behalf by Order-in-Council under the Ministers 
of the Crown (transfer of functions) Act, 1946, is 
hereby authorised to continue for the time being the 
performance, on behalf of whatever Government or 
Governments may be concerned, of functions as to 
the making of payments and other matters similar to 
the functions which up to the appointed day the 
Secretary of State was performing on behalf of 
Governments constituted or continued under the 
(lovernment of India Act, 1936. 

Subjection 2 : The functions referred to in Sub- 
section one of this Section include functions as res- 
pects the management of. and the making of payments 
in respect of, Government deubt, and any enactments 
relating to such debt shall have effect accordingly ; 
provided that nothing in this Subnotion shall be 
constnied as continuing in force so much of any enact- 
ment as empowers the Secretary of State to contrac^t 
sterling loans on behalf of any such Government as 
aforesaid or as applying to the Government either of 
the new Dominions, the prohibition imposed on the 
Governor-General in Council by Section S16 of the 
Government of India Act, 1985, as le^pects the con- 
trasting of sterling loans. 
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8vb^ecti<m S : As from the appointed day there 
shall not be any such adriseiB of the Secretary of 
State as are provided for by Section 278 of the 
Oovemment of India Act, 1235, and that Section, and 
any provisions of tiiat Act which require the Secretary 
of State to obtain the concurrence of his advisers, are 
iiereby repealed. as from that day. 

Sub^swstion 4 • Tha Auditor of Indian Home 
Accounts is hereby authorised to continue for the 
time being to exercise bis functions as respects the 
accounts of the Secretaiy of State or any such other 
Minister of the Crown as is mentioned in Sub- 
section 1 of this Section, both in respect of activities 
before, and in respect of activities after, the appointed 
day, in the same manner as nearly as may be as he 
would have done if this Act had not been passed. 

Leg-al proceedings by and against the Secretary of 
State : 

Section 16, Sub-eetiion 1 : Notwithstanding any- 
thing in this Act and, in particular, notwithstanding 
any of the provisions of the last preceding Section, 
any provision of any enactment which but for the 
passing of this Act would authorise legal procerdings 
to be taken, in India or elsewhere, or against the 
Secretary of State in respect of any right or liability’ 
of India or any part of India shall coAse to have effect 
on the appointed day, and any legal proceedings pend- 
ing by virtue of any such provision on the appointed 
day shall by virtue of this Act abate on the appointed 
day so far as the Secretary of State is concerned. 

Svb-^ection 2 : Subject In the provisions of this 
Sub-section, my legal proceedings which, but for the 
paswhg of this Act, could have been brought by or 
Nigainst the Secretary of State in respect of any right 
or liability of India, or an.v part of India, shall instead 
be brought — (a) in the case of proceedirgs in the 
United Kingdom, by or against the High Commis- 
sioner ; (b) in the case of other proceedings ; by or 
against such pe^'son as -may be designated by order of 
the Governor-General under the preceding provisicins 
of this Act or otherwise by the law of the new Domi- 
nion concerned, and any legal proceedings by or 
against the Secretary of State in respect of any such 
right or liability as aforesaid which are pending 
immediately before the appointed day shall be conti- 
nued by or against the High Gommissioner or. as the 
c^ may be, the person designated as aforesaid : pro- 
vided that, at any time after the appointed day, the 
right conferred by this Sub-section to bring or continue 
proceedings may whether the proceedings am by, or 
are against, the High Commissioner or person designa- 
ted as aforesaid, be withdrawn by n law of the legis- 
lature of cither of the new Dominions so far as that 
Dominion is concerned, and any such law may operate 
as. respect proceedings pending at the date of the 
l^assing of the law. 

Subsection 5 : In this Section, the expiession “tl»e 
High Commissioner*’ means, in relation to each of the 
new Dominions, any such officer as may for the time 
being be authorised to perform in the United King- 
dom, in relation to that Dominion, functions similar 
\o those performed before the appointed day, in rela- 
tion to tbe Governor-General in Council by the High 
Commissioner refened to in Section 302 of thi‘ 
Ck3vemment of India Act, 1035 ; and any legal proceed, 
ings Which, immediately before the appointed day, are 
the subject of an appeal to His Majesty in Council, 
oi of a petition qpeokl leave to appeal to ^ 


MajeAy in Council shall be treated for the purposes 
of this Section as legal proceedings pending in tbf 
United Kingdom. 

Adbn, Sesction 16 

Subsection 1 : Sub-sections 2 and 4 of Section 288 
of the Government of India Act, 1035, (which confer 
on His Majesty power to make by C)rder-in-Council 
provision for Government of Aden) shall cease to have 
effect and the British Settlements Act, 1887 and 1045 
(which authorise His Majesty to make laws and esta- 
blish institutions for British settlements as defined 
those Acts) shall apply in relation to Aden as if it 
were a British settlement qs so defined. 

Subsection 2 : Notwithstanding the repeal of the 
said Sub-sections 2 to 4 the Orders-in-Council in force 
thereunder at the date of the passing of this Act shall 
continuo in for^e, but the said Orders-in-Council, any 
other C^ders-in-Couneil made under the Qovemmtf^t 
of India Act, 1035, in as far as they apply to Aden, 
any enactment applied to Aden or amended in relation 
to Aden by any such Orders-in-Council as aforesaid, 
may be repealed, revoked or amended under the 
power's of the British Settlements Act, 1887 and 1945. 

Subsection S : Unless and until provision to the 
contrary is made as respects Aden under the powers 
of the British Settlements Acts, 1887 and 1945, or, «s 
respects the new Dominion in question, by a law of 
the legislature of that Dominion, the provisions of the 
said Orders-in-Council and enactments relating to 
appeals fiom any courts in Aden to any courts which 
will, after the Appointed Day, be in either of the new 
Dominions, shall continue in force in their application 
both to Aden and to the Dominion in question, and 
the last-mentioned courts shall exercise their juris- 
diction accordingly. 

Dn^ORCB Jurisdiction, Section 17 

Subsection 1 : No court in either of the new 
Dominions shall by virtue of the Indian and Colonial 
Divorce Jiirisdiriion Acts, 1026 and 1940 have juris- 
diction in or relation to any proceedings for a decree 
for the dissolution of a marriage, unless those proceed- 
ings were instituted , before tlie appointed day, but 
save as aforesaid and subject to any provision to Hie 
contrary which may hereafter be made by any Act of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom or by any law 
of the legislature of the new Dominion concerned all 
courts in the new Dominions shall have the same 
jurisdiction under the said Acts as they would have 
had if this Act had not been passed. 

Subsection 2 : Any rules made on or after the 
Appointed Day under Sub-section 4 of Section 1 of 
the Indian and Colonial Divorce Jurisdiotion Act 1026, 
for a court in either of the new Dominions shall, 
instead of being made by the Secretary of State with 
the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, be made by 
such authority as may be determined by tho law of 
the Dominion concerned, and so much of the said 
Sub-section and of any rules in force thereunder 
immediately before the Appointed Day as require the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor to thr nomination 
for any purpose of any judgc.<< of any such court shall 
cease to have effect. 

Subsection S : The reference in Snh-section 1 of 
this Section to proceedings for a decree fov the disso- 
lution of a maiTiage include references to proceedings 
for moh a decree of presumption of death and disso- 
lution of a marriage as is authorised by Section 8 of 
the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1087. 
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Suly-86Clion 4 • Nothing in this Section effects any 
cburt outside tbc new Dominions, and the power con- 
ferred by Section 2 of the Indian and Colonial Divorce 
Jurisdiction Act, 1926, to apply certain provirions of 
that Act to other pails of His Majesty 'b Dominions 
as they apply 1o India shall bo depmo.i to be power 
to apply those provisions as they would have applied 
to India if this Act had not been passed. 

PitovisioNS AS TO Existing Laws— Skction 18 
Sub-ttcciinn i : In so far a.', any Act of Parliament, 
Order-iri-Council, Order, Riil(\ Regulation nr other 
Instrument passed or made befojo the appointed day 
opemte otheiwise Ilian as pari of the law of BritisJi 
India or the now Do-minions references therein o 
India or British India however worded and whether 
by name or not shall in .so far as the contexl permits 
and except so far as Parliament may hereafter othcr- 
Avise provide be construud as including references to 
tlie new Dominions, taken together, or taken Popa- 
rafcely, according ys the ciiru instances and subject- 
ing tier may require : 

Provided that nothing in this Sub-section shall bo 
|•()nstrlJed conliniiieg in opera* ion any in-ovision*! in 
so far as the enntinimnce Ihoreof as adapted by this 
Sub-section is inconsistent witli any of th(» provisions 
of this Act other tliin this Section. 

f^ub-ai'ctiov 2 : Subject to the ])rovisions of Siib- 
S('otion 1 of this Section and to anv otlua* express 
provision of this Act, the ()rder>-iri -Council made 
under S)ib-sf'ctiou 5 of S^'ction 311 of the Cnvernmcnt 
of India Act. 1935. for adapting and modifying Acts 
of ParliMinent shall, (xcopl .so far jis Parliament may 
hcreafh'** otluwise pi*ovide, eontiuur in force in 
rel'ftior. to all a«‘l> in bo- lliey ope’vite otlnrwise 
tlian as parr o>' the l:i\v of British India or t-'.e nrw 
Donunione. 

Sub^ftcriutu 'i : Save a.s otherwise o.\rires»<lv pro- 
vided in thi'i A'*t, the Ijiw of British India and of the 
several parts then'of existing immodial.cly before the 
■aiipointcd day shall f.ir as ai)plic:ible and with the 
iH'cessary adaptations continue a.s the law of e.ich of 
ihe new llominions and the -everal j’arts tlit'reof until 
(»llie!- provision is iniade by Tiaws of the Legislature of 
the Dominion in que.stion or by any other Legislature 
or other .authority ‘'having power in th<it behalf, 
T.N'STFn'MrNT.s or Instkijotiovs to ViennioY 
AND Governors 

4 ' It is hereby declared tbit the 
instruments of in.stnictions i^^iued before the passing 
of tliis Act by His Majesty to tho Govcinor-General 
and the Governors of proviiicos lapse from the 
nppoinfed day and nothing in this Act slvall be 
construed as continuing in force any provision of the 
Government of India Acr. 1935. relating to such 
iu'^tnimcnt^? of instructions. 

fiuh'^section 6 ; As from the appointed day no much 
of any enactment as requires the i approval of His 
Majeigiy in Council to any rules of court shall not 
apply to any court in richer of the new Dominions. 

Section 19, Huh-ftectian 1 ; References in thi'« Act 
to the Govcmor-Oenersl sha'/l in relation to any 
order to be made or other act <^one on or after the 
jippointed day lie constructed — (a) where the order or 
other net concerns one only of the new Dominions as 
references to the Governor-General of tha*t Dominion ; 
(h) where the order or other act concern*^ both of the 
new Dominions and the same peisop is the Govcnior- 
General of both those Dominions as references to that 


person and (s) in any other case as references to the 
Governor-General of the new Dominions acting jointly. 

8uh~^ectioii 2 : Referenccii in thi? Act to the 
Governor-General shall, in relation to any oiticr to be 
made or other act done before tho appointed day, be 
construed as references to the Governor-General of 
India within tho meaning of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, and so much of that or any other 'Act as 
requires references to the Governor-General to be 
construed as i-eferences to the ’^Governor-General in 
Council shall not apply to reference^ to Ih’ Goviruor- 
Gem.Tal in this Act. 

CoNSTITULINT ASSEMBLY 

Suv-acLlioH ;> : JicfcjoTiccs in this Ar“t to the 
ConstitiiciU A!i.<cmbly of a Dominion shall bo constnird 
as reference.'^ (a) in lelatioii to India, to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, the first silting whereof wtu held on 
the ninth day uf Doccnibru’. 1946, muddied — (1) by 
the exclusion of the members r( 2 pr(ihciiliug Bengal, the 
Punjab, Sind and BritLsh Baluchistan ; and (2) sliould 
it appear that the Nortli-Wci^t Frontier Pioviiic;^ will 
form part of Pakistan, by the ('xcliision of ‘he nu iu- 
bers rcines’enling that proviiua* ; and (3) by tli • in- 
clusion of iiu'mber" repre^('UlilrJ; ' We.-t Pfr-gi! and 
Ea.vL Punjab ; (4) should il ai>pc;u' thai. on llu* 

ajipointcd day, a laut of tlu' p.o\iace of Ea-'! lieiigil 
by the ( xclusion i)\ Assam and I lie. iucluMfui o!' luem- 
i)ei.s clFO-en to re))re''e/it ilie remainder i)f ihat l io- 
\iijcc ; (b) ill relation o Paki-'i.tii. to IIm- V,' einbly >e: 
u]> or about to be .m'I no at llse of thi 

of this Act under thi* anlhouly of lh(' Govcfpoi- 
Gcner.il :i.s flir (k)U'^li(ueut Assembly lo.’ Talvii-j'an ; 
provided Uut. holliing in this Sub-section shall be 
construed affecting the ^'xifut to whicli T<\ore^enla- 
livc.< of the Indian States lado' pait "i ('itlicr of the 
.said assemblies or as pj eventing the lllling of caSiial 
\acancies in the said as-eiublies, or a^ prcAumt- 
ing ilie i>'iiti‘*i]'alio:i ji either of the s'id 

}i.ssemb]ie,s, in accordance with .such .ina’'fii'iiiciil.‘^ may 
be made in that behalf, of rLpre.'sentativc^ of ihe 'Pribal 
Art'as on the bo’dcis of tho Dominion for which that 
Assembly sit?, and Die i>owers' the s nd mblies 
shall extend and be deemed always to liavc extended 
to the making of }>roA'is’ion.s for the matters specified 
in Diis ijroviso. 

Svb’firclion 4 : In this Act., except -o far a^^ the 
context oihoiwi.*»e rcQiiirt*^! — rcfcrcnco.s to tlu' Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, inedude rero onccs to any 
enactment amending or supplemtnling that Act. and 
in particular refcri ncc.s to the India (Central Go\em- 
nienl and LegisjatunO Act. 1946 * “India,* where tho 
reforenco is l«) u «tat(‘ of ifi'idr*. existing Ijcfo. the 
.qijxdtiti d .'.y or ivhicli would e.\'is'('d but for tlie 

passing of thi.'i Act. has the meaning assigned to it 
by Section 311 of the Government of India .\ct, 1936 ; 
“Indian foioe.s’' includes all His Maje.-sty's Indian 
forces existing before the appointed d.ay and also any 
forc.es of either of the new Dominions ; 

‘Tcn.rion” means, in relation to any person, a 
pension whether contribiito’W or not, of any kind 
whatsoever payable to or in respect of that person, 
and includes retired pay so payable by wav of Du’ 
return, with or without interest thereon ov otlicv addi- 
tions thereto, of f-’ub.«cription.s to a providenl fund ; 

"Province * rn^aus a Govcriior’s provi^ ce; *Renpine- 
ration** includes leave pf'.v. aUowauce*^ and the" cost 
of any privileges or facilities prtrvided in kind. 

Subsection 5 : Any power conferred by this^ Act 
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to make any order includes power to revoke or vary 
any older previously made in the exercise of that 
power. 

Short Title Section 20 

This Act mav ciif'il a> the Indian Imlejc.ndrncn 

Act, 1947. 

. . East Benoal and West Benou. 

First Schedule ; Bengal distriot*'- provision ally in- 
cluded in the new province of East Bengal. In tlic 
Chittagong Divi,sion, tlie district s of Chittagong 
Noakhali and Tippeni. In the Dacca Division, lln.’ 

(list] ids of Bakargaiij, Dacca. Fandjnir and Myiiten- 
singh. In iiic P^(’^idf‘ncy Division, the di^vicU ol 
.l(’.‘-s(jre, Miiisliidabad and Nadia. In th" Raj^iahi 
Division 1h" di.'^tvicts of Bngva, Din:i.i]nir, Malda, 

Ihibii.a, Ibiishald and Rangpur. 

Sfcotfd : Distrird'! ijrovisiojvdlv iiielnded 

Iij Ilje new jtiovince of West Punjab. In llw- Lahore 
Dnisiou. the uistrids of Gujraiiw.alla, Ouida'inir. 
J.ahoro. Sheikhpuva .and Sialkot. In tho Rawalpindi 
Division, the (listnVts of Attock. Guiret. Jludum 

Mianwali. Ruw'ali)indi and Shahpiir. In th(‘ Mnlla)i 
Division, the dj.d riots of Deni Glnzi Khan, .Tha-'g. 

J.yallpui', Moutiioniery. Multan and Muzaffirgarh. 

Army A^t wd A. F. Acrr 

riiiid Schahdf : Modilical ions of Arinv Act and 
Vn Force- Ad in lelalion to British forc("-\ 

P.art (1) : Me'dirKMlioii-" of Army Ad ayiplicabh’ 
:il '0 lo Air Force Act. 

0) The i)rnviso to Scd.inn 11 (which limits the 
jiirif^didion of courts marlial) slj.dl not apply t() 
offonc(‘s coinimlted in eitlicr of the r\e\\ Dominions 
' or in any lie* otliei lerntvarie- vvljich \s n' inobuled 
in India b» fere lln a,uoiit('(l d.iy. 

( 2 ) Tn .-edin’* 11 (w’ildi relate- i) ('onipl 'inn) 
ihe wo’fls ‘‘w’lih il)f‘ ap r()\al of thi^ Goa’ rnn-G«m<!al 
of India in Coiincir’ ^hall bf' omitted. 

(3) In 8ub-S’('Ctiou-‘ K md 9 of Seelio", .51 (whid* 
innongst other Ihincs re(] in cert'dn ^enleM-e- t* b-‘ 
confirmed by the Governor-Gt'neral in t'!oM"cih th(' 
Avonls “India or’, the W(»ids “bv tin- Governor-General, 
or as the ca.se may 1)^^” and the woid^ ‘‘in India, 1\V 
ihf; Governor-General, or, if he has b'.am tri'^d” -hall 
be omitted. 

(4) In Siib-fiection 3 of Section 73 (which proxides 
for the nomination of ofScers with powrr to di-pen^e 
with courts martial for deseition and fraudnieni enlist- 
ment) the words “with the approval of th • Oox’ernor- 
Gencral*’ shall be omitted. 

(5) The poweiR conferred bv Sub-section .5 of 
Section 130 (which provides for the removal of insane 
l)erson.^) shall not be ('xerci'^ed except with the con- 
sent of the office! commanding the foree« in th(' p'W 
Dominions. 

(0) In Sub-section 2 of Section 132 (which ndates 
to rules regulating .service pri-ons and del.ention l):«v- 
nicks) the words “and in India lor the Governor- 
General” and the wonD “the Governor-General” sh.all 
be omitted except as rrispects rules made befon' th(’ 
appointed day. 

(7) In the cases specified in S' b-scction 1 of 
SectioiiM34. inquest shall be held ir all ca-o*-' ‘n 
accordance with the provi.sions of Si b-'^cctioa 3 of 
that Section. 

*(8) In Section 136 (which relnb-is to deduclious 
from pay) in Sub-|ection 1. the words “Tudu! o'” 
ilje words *'bein^' m the case of India a law of the 


Indian Legislature.” and the whole, of Sub-sertion 2 
^^hall be omitted. • 

(9) In paragraph 4 of Section 137 (which relates 
to penal stoppage-’ from tin* ordinary pay of offi(*ers), 
the words “or in the case of ofFtcer.*^ se’viTig in India 
Ihf' Gov('! nor*0 ’uerd ” 1h'’ w^'ril*^ "‘Iinij j or” ard the 
wor<is ‘for India or, Die can? may be” shall be 
omitted. 

(10) In parjgrapli 12 of Section 175 and parn- 
gra))h 11 of Section 176 (Avliieb ripply the Acl lo 
certain iru'inbers of His M.Mj(’''t> ’s Tndi ui fnrec* and 
♦ o (•('rt.*!in tuhej person.-) Die woul “Indi'i” 'Icdl be 
rn»p{r‘(l wh(’rever it (n'Curs 

(11) In Sub-'^eclifm 1 f'.f Hectinp ISO (wfhch ]»ro- 
vides for the ]>imbh iienl of miscomlnct. bv eixiJiaus 
in relation In coiiM.- martial) the words “Indiji or” 

be (ulliiicd w'he’( v’er they occur. 

(12) 111 Ih;' ]irovisioiis of Si'Ciiou 18^ r<!jiii*‘i: to 
the r('dn(‘li(Ui in r.mk of noll-cl)mmis^io 1 Jcd offifers. the 
woid-’ “with Die apm’oval Dio Goveriio -0; nosal” 
-ha'I be omilfed in both phua-s where they occur 

Part 2 : Modifications of Auny Act. 

Section 184 (h) (whidi regulate*: veliDoii' vith 
flic Indian ai” force) dinll bi', omitted. 

PnrI 2 ' M‘ ilitic.ition.'i of Air Foria Act 

M) III Seetinn 179(d) (wliich relnli’-’ to the 
al.trc turn 111 of officiu’s jnul :iii ii;en lo Indian and Burma 
air fo'cesl the words 'bv Dr Air Coui cil and the 
Govi^rnor General of liuli* or, as the < a-c may be’" 
and th(‘ wohls “India wlr'rM'r ih(»-' 'vo’d- eccer 
shall be omiDed. 

(2) Tn Section 184 (b) (which veuidales’ ndntion" 
with Indian anl Bu'ma air foici's) Ih. avoixL “India 
or” and the w('i’d- “bir the Air Goiiricil ami the 
novornor-nenpnl fif India o** as Ihe cisi' mav be” 
Dali be omitted. 

(3) Sub-p'inigi.'ijdi (3) of poagraph 1 of Si'Ction 190 
<whn‘h providi’s tlct nffice>’- of His M'lj''**! v’-' Lulian 
air force ar^ (o be offi'*'’r- ivilliin tlu* in' ini’**- of Die 
v.M lI. ;|| omitted. 

Hnifral Boxmdnry 

It must be V '!M( jiilx'ved Dni Die T»re.-cut oarlition of 
Bengal is not like Die old ivirlitiou- of p’oviuce-. a^' ot 
Bengal in 1900, viv of di-lricN ov division? which, under 
the control of Di. oM Brilisli ;id;nini-t ’atiw regime of 
OIK- SovoM ian Pnwf i', had bci m nndf' from time to time. 
Th(' prc.flenf p.irtilion ha-' bt «n decided upon Mr 
Jinn.ah’.s two-natiou theory and ledia is going to bi* 
divided into two distinct and sepnva;e Sovereign States 
with entirely diffi rent, ]io!it‘u':il conciu Dons In Bengal. 
I Me unchaliengeabic fact i< that Hindus and MimlimF 
ill more than nine hiiiulred ninety-nim' /»ut of ;> 
thousand cases belong to t’:e .same race, are di'scen- 
dant-’ of emnmon •luee-lor*'. M 1 •^ak the sam-' langtiagi* 
haAe the .same nutl«i(»k imvavd? life .ind li.ave common 
econonii'- problem,-’. Muslim • in Bimgal are de.«!cen'l.mt* 
of '-rinxei'- ‘‘‘Oil Hindu- -pf'ciaDv from the undevelo]>ed 
cultural level*^, Thi? is recorded history. The natuwl 
consequenee i? that exclusivelv Hindu or Muslim area-* 
here ai*e rme wdun larg(»r uniu beyond A'illage.s are 
taken. The imptilafion in percentage stands ns .it Dc’ 
1941 Oen.su.s, at 45 per pent Hindus (46 jirr cent non- 
Muslims) ond 54 per cent Muslims. Tn dividiuif th<' 
provim'e of Bengal, therofmr a conudeft' and nu'li 
culous soparaii'U! of Hindus and Muslims is im- 
posBible. They reside in mixed groups. On Dm o»hcr 
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band, there are ''other faoton^ which oomidetely ooti« 
trol the life, economics and health of the countryside. 

So far as West Bengal is eonoemed the Nadia 
rivers, the Bhagirathi, the rivers to the west of the 
Bhagirathi with the catchment areas in the valley a^ 
plateau of Choia Nagpur form one integrated river 
system. Similarly, East Bengal has the Jumne, the 
Brahmaputra, the Meghna and its tributaries as an 
integrated river system. The Padma to the north of 
the Presidency division is a part of the Central and 
West Bengal river system which is derived from it and 
is of less importance to East Bengal regions which have 
more important and independent river systems. Much 
of the areas in West and Central Bengal are decadent 
through neglected and dying rivers. The food require- 
ment in consequence needs larger areas in the West 
than in the East. The productivity of East Bengal 
which still has the benefit of flushing with silted water 
is definitely more superior. 

The next oonaderation is the port of Calcutta. 
The site of the port was selected after a good deal of 
examination and Inspection. Port Canning and Diamond 
Harbour were selected and attempts were made to 
develop them. Ultimately both bed to be abandoned. 
For a variety of reasons, the Bhagirathi which gets into 
lower Bengal- from the north of Murahidabad had been 
neglected. The neglect affected not only the feeder 
rivers and stopped the flushing of the deltaic regions 
as well as the western portion of the Bhagirathi, but 
•also endangered that regular flow of water supply to 
the sea so that at ona time it was feared that the port 
of Calcutta would become inoperative. Colonel Hirst 
was placed on special duty to look into the whole 
question of the regulation of water along the Bha^- 
mthi and the Hooghly (the name given to the portion 
on which Calcutta stan^) and submit a report. This 
was done by Notification No. 1380TR of 1914. After 
detailed investigations, the concluding remarks of 
Col. Hirst were, ‘T consider that the lower Hooghly 
is in imminent danger of losing much of its fresh 
water supply, because the Jalangi and Mathabhanga 
are rivers which look as if they will not last. Nature^ 
efforts to re-establish the old south-east tendency of 
the rivers in this area have been greatly thwarted by 
the hand of man. But I think that the South-East 
tendency may re-establish itself in the near future and 
. . . ^at ^e Bhagirathi be considered alone so far 
ns artificial improvement of navigation and the provi- 
sion ^ frerii water to the Howrah Bridge are con- 
eemed.” (Page 110 of the Bep&rt m Nadia Bivan by 
Col. P. C. Hirst, Director of Survey.) Very recently 
another Committee of the Port Commissioners con- 
sisting of experts was appointed and they came to the 
conclusion that unless the feeder rivers of the Bhagi- 
rathi and the off-take of the Bhagirathi from the 
Ganges are improved, the continuance of the port will 
be problematical. Hence, it is clear thaf if the port 
has to continue in Calcutta.— and Calcutta or lor the 
matter of that even India, without the port of Cal- 
cutta, win be much poorer in wealth, prosperity and 
importance — ^it iqust have ^ well-regUlated water-flow 
down the Bhagirathi. To regulate tli^ flow, one must 
have to regulate the headwater intake from the 
Padma and alao to regulate its intake from the fe^er 
rivers of Nadia, a.gv- Jalangi, Mathabhanga. B^r^i 
ete., and its smaller brands on the extern side as 
as Zhunodar, Rupnarain, Coasye, S^, Hddi and 
in wprtem bank. All Am regulatiofea am be pomMa 


1:^ one centralised and concerted action under one 
national authority. 

The third point that has to be taken into consi- 
deration in drawing the Bengal boundary is her river 
system. The river system of the Presidency Division 
is one integrated whole. Its lunetionB are more than 
one. First, it has to sustam the water-supply of the 
Bhagirathi, as has already been stated, in order to 
maintain the port of Calcutta in a satisfactory working 
condition. Secondly, it is to flush drainage of the 
entire area of Murahidabad, Nadia, Jessore, Khulni^ 
and 24-PargaDas and it is because of the neglect of this 
flushing that th<; whole of Central and Southern Bengal 
have been largely converted into stagnant ill-drained 
areas unfit for human habitation. Major Fry’s Report, 
quoted in page 19 of Dr. Bentley's Beport on MaUma 
in Bengal, ^ows the extremely higji percentage of 
the spleenic index. That the out-turn and health of 
Central Bengal is associated with the decline in the 
Nadia Rivers has been recorded in history. Dr. 
Bentley says in para 2S of his Report on Malaria in 
Bengal, "Central Bengal was seriously affected with 
Malaria some years before the disease became pre- 
valent in Western Bengal and certain amount of 
evidence exists to show that the public health in that 
area underwent a change for the worse about the 
middle of the last century." In the Beport of the 
Malarial Commisition of the League of Nations on I 
Study Tour in India (August 23 to December 28, 1929) 
occurs the following passage, (page 38) with reference 
to the region of the "dead rivers” in the Central 
Bengal districts : "All the wnter here is stagnant even 
during the rains owing to the formation of alluvial 
areas by years of sedimentation which have tracs-' 
formed the water-courses into 'dead rivers'; these 
elevated areas are sometimes formed alongside of 
other regions which are flooded during the rains by ths 
silty water of running rivers. The surface waters of 
the higher ground, untouched by the floods, become 
stagnant and clear by a process of sedimentation. 
Consequently this water allows of a luxuriant growth 
of submerged as well as of floating aquatic vegetation 
but it no longer fertilises soil." Bince then Sir William 
Wilcox, one of the greatest world authorities on 
Irrigation Engineering, made the assertion in a series 
of Readership Lectures at the Calcutta University, 
"We have the single tract in the whole British 
Empire which once was very prosperous and healthy 
and which is today very poor and unhealthy.” And 
then he stated, "To the unique ^tem of irrigation 
and wonderful power of co-operation, the health and 
wealth in^the past were due.” He recommended that 
a barrage "should be constructed aorom the Padma, to 
resurrect the Bhagira^i and the Nadia riven syst^. 
The Government of Bengal appointed an Irrigation 
Committee in 1990 jsnd that Committee recommended 
the constitution of a River Board Trust, Hydraulic 
Survey of the Nadia Rivers and Contour Maps of the 
districts which they serve in order to formate and 
prosecute definite policies. Owing to eonrinnous 
political changes, however, nothing eould be done. 
’Drirdly, a constant fight is going on in tbe lower 
readies of the districts of BiPamiUMl between Ike 
saline water from the sea woildng its way np and the 
fresh water from the varied river of these 

Nadia rivers eheckmating and keep^ down thfe in- 
roads of tibe saline water. Ti the flmi water snpp^ 
b lowered and uidem On rim Kjratma. b kept .m 
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order, it is bound to be lowered, the ealine water wins 
the battle and makes its way by oonverting the upper 
reaches into unfertile land destroying cultivation, the 
human and cattle stock and probably spreading the 
Sundarbans northward and widening the area of 
swampy uninhabitable marsh. In order that this 
evitable, result be prevented, continuous freidi water 
must be brought down to thwart the ingress of the 
saline water. For this the entire drainage water-flow of 
the river system of the PreaideDcy Division must be 
controlled and regulated and that can onlv be done by 
one authorily. If this system be divided up between 
rival authorities, each can work to the detriment of 
the other and Southern Bengal being denied the 
benefit of the fierii water from the upper reaches will 
be absolutely helpless to keep either its port active 
or its lower reaches free from tibe inroads of saline 
water and will thus become progressively converted into 
a swampy marsh. The strug^e is cootinuouriy going on 
and runs up northwards as the influx of fresh water 
weakens and the saline water grows in strength to push 
its northward march. It is on records of the Calcutta 
Corporation that at the water pumping station at Palta, 
over hundred miles from the sea face, in the years 1986 
and 1941, the salinity figures rose to 70 and 112 parts 
per thousand as against the nonnal average of about 
twenty parts between the years lfl06 to 1085. The 
effect of excess salt on health, properties, cattle and 
cultivation is disastrous. 

The fourth factor to be taken into serious 
consideration is the problem of decadence of the West 
and 'Central Bengal ureas. In respect of crop produc<^ 
,tion this area is much poorer than ^e Eastern Bengal 
ureas. Referring to the nature of soil of the Burdwan 
Division, Government of Bengal stated, ‘The eastern 
portion is rugged, broken and hilly country consisting 
of spurs and ridges from the gneissic table-land of 
Chota Nagpur, while between the two there is an 
undulating country covered by an irregular band of 
laterite. This laterite is of the low level or detrital 
variety which thins out and vanishes over the gneiss 
on the west, being more and more thick towards the 
East until it disappears under the alluvium. In the 
gneissic tract the uplands are mostly gravelly and are 
largely covered with forests, the soils being of littie 
value to agriculture,’ (page 13 of Notes on the soils 
of Bengal by Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, Bengal). 
In the Report of the Irrigation Committee at page 6 
it is stated that, **In the West with comparatively 
short monsotm and small rainfall, the chief demand 
is for irrigation to ensure crops.*’ In the Note on 
page 8 of the Report on the Development of Decadent 
areas in Bengal it has been noted by Mr. H. P. 
Townend, the then Development Commissioner, has 
been shown by figures from Ghinsura farms that lack 
of irrigation leads on an average to failure to trans- 
plant about 20 percent of the land.*’ The districts ol 
Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur (Sadar and Jhargram 
Subdivisions) have large tracts of land covered with 
laterite unfit for cultivation by the ordinary methods 
of ploughing .and tilling. The districts of Bankura, 
Biibhum and North Midnapore have been in con- 
sequence subject to constant famine. In fact they are 
eoDSidered to be suffering from chronic scarcity, 
fiimxiariy in Central Beni^l where malaiia is rampant, 
diabiife is stsgittptt and irrigation is scarce, tbe out- 
turn fa aMteh poorer thim what could be in the yut 


well-watered tracts of Dacca and Chittagong Divi- 
sions. The Irrigation Department Committee records, 
on page 11 of their Report, that the most> serious 
problem is presented by dead and dying rivers of 
Central Bengal, specially in Murshidabad, Nadia, 
Jessore and Khulna districts. The Malarial Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations, after its India tour, 
left a comparative appraisement of Central Bengal to 
the West and of East Bengal to the East of the 
Padma. **The healthy land in Lower Bengal as we saw 
it on the eastern banks of the Padma {e 4 /,, at Tai^ 
passa) looks more flooded than the wont water-logged 
areas in the Punjab. Even after the rains are over at 
the end of October, the land seems a huge swamp but 
all covered with rice, sugarcane and jute. The rice has 
particularly long stalks and has to be cut from boats 
only very heavy floods submerging it. The ordinary 
flo(^s to which all this land is continuously subject 
during the rains and long afterwards do no harm at all. 
On the contrary, these floods improve the soil, because 
the silt su^nded in the water during the rains from 
the end of Beptember onwards gradually settles and 
acts as an indispensable fertiliser. Perhaps it is not so 
much the lack of water as the lack of this fertiliser 
which renders the fields in the western portion oi 
lower Bengal— the malaria portion— so much less 
fertile” (page 29, Report of the Malaria CommiaBion 
of the League of Nations). So much poor had been the 
out-turn of crops that a particular astern of sharing 
of produce called utbandi had developed in Central 
.Bengal region where no responsibility for fixed 
tenancy nor fixed rent could be undertaken by the 
cultivators. In the schemes that were prepared for the 
development of decadent areas in Bengal when the 
Bengal Development Act was being evolved not one 
need be suggested for Eastern Bengal for the obvious 
reason that the out-turn there was satisfactory and 
for irrigation there is no clear proof of the possi- 
bility of any definite increase in out-turn or profits 
over what are earned now. 

The next point for consideration is the probt m . 
of the Sundarbans. The area covered by the SiindAi’' 
bans is now situated in tbe districts of 2‘1-Parganus 
and Khulna. What had previously been SundaroanE^ 
has been completely cleared in Barisal and the area 
brought under cultivation. In the districts of Kliuiuu 
and 24-Parganas such clearance was impossible because 
the Government through its experts discovered that 
unless the sea-front is guarded by the roots, of tree.'^ 
of deep forests the soil would be washed away by 
erosion. The system of dearance was therefore very 
rigidly controlled and reserve forests were developed. 
For these areas which were reserved as forests, there 
are no permanent habitations and there is no cultiva- 
tion. In consequence all that could be gathered there 
were timber for fuel, fish and honey and aa the forest 
had to be closely guarded, tlic income from these had 
to be carefully controlled. There is only a floating 
population in these areas where people go in boats 
either to fish or to gather woods with permit^ and the 
population is continuously floating firom season to 
eeaeon and year to year. The system of gathering forest 
produce or fish is thus described in The Survey and 
^ttiement Report of the ii^Parganas (page 137). 
The foreet works on the permit syatem^Tli^ principal 
eadts Iran the forest are guarded by Revenue Stations 
from iridch permits are. issued on payment of royalty 
according to the schedule of rates prescribed by the 
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(Jonaervator of Forests. . • , For the purpose of effi- 
cient patrolling necessary for detection of smuggling 
and. theft of forest produce us well as to check the 
woik ul poijiiil-lioidcrs, the fo.e.st is divided into 
patrol beats in charge of patrol officers.” This area 
cannot be ail at once couvcried into aiablc lands 
without risk of erosion by sea. 8oiue cleaiances have 
been made, known as abads. But it id a well-known 
administrative problem that cultivutiou there entirely 
depends upon the proper maintenance of embankments 
widoh so far havie been very unsatisfactorily kepi. A 
breach in the embankment infiltrates saline water which 
not only destroys the cultivation carefully developed 
but also destroys the supply of sweet water tanks for 
dhnking water and renders the whole tract insanitary 
and uninhabitable. For the welfare of the Sundarbans 
area, therefore, the whole tract over the two districts 
should remain under one admi^istrati^'e authority as 
their interests are inseparable. 

It is now abundantly clear, firstly, that a complete 
control of the Bhagirathi from its entrance in the 
district of Mursbidabad to tlie sea is esseutial for the 
maintenance of the port of Calcutta, and secondly, tht? 
districts of 24-Pargana8 and Khuliin will need their 
rivers to be flushed coutimioiisly by fresh water. Both 
for the maintenance and control of the Bhagirathi and 
the very life and proptirty of the southern parts of the 
Delta the control of all the Nadia Rivers, viz,, the 
Jalangi, the Bhairab, the Mathabhanga and the Gorai 
with their tributaries is abMjlutely essentiil. They 
constitute the subsidiary channels ess^iutiai for feeding 
the Bhagirathi, essential as spill areas, and essential 
for bringing in fresh water to flush the entire southern 
tracts. In short, this river system constitutes the life- 
line of Southern Bengal as an integrated whole. 
Bengal is a land of rivers, and in dealing with any 
p.oblum of this province, due regard must be paid lo 
her river system. The Nadia River group is essential 
for the bcallh and prosperit> , for the >ery existence 
of the entire Presidency Division. This integi^ied 
systcMu cannot be divided, >>i1hout perraanent aiiU 
irredeemable injury to both parts, and placed under 
two different sovereign ctjntruls. 'J’hrougli hoatilily or 
negligence, the authorities controlling the upper 
loaches may destroy the lower region under a different 
authority. 

The above statements have boon made on the 
basis of a Note submitted to the Boundary Co- 
oidinntion Committee by Rai Bahadur Bijay Bihari 
Mukharji, a retired Director of Land Record.^ and 
Survey, l^ngal. He had an opportunity to study at 
first hand I he problem of Bengal at the villages, and 
during his fairly Jong tenure of office he utilised thi'^ 
opportunity to the full. We attach the utmost- value 
to his opinion His Note emerges out of locally 
acquired knowledge and experience. Accorfing to him, 
the claim of West Bengal may be divided up into 
three parts: (1) the North-Western part, <2) the 
entiri' Presidency Division, and (8) the Easteni portion 
which includes the contiguous Hindu majority areas 
of Gopalgunje Subdivision of the Faridpur district, 
and the northern part of the present district of 
Backerganje. 

The Northern part should start with the Hindu 
majority districts of Darjeeling and Jalpsiguri nmniog 
down along the Atrai in the distnot o( Dinajpore 
w^eh has almost an equal proportion . of both the 
commimiMes and is divided up b|r the Atrai, It may 


bo noted here that the Hili thana with a high Muslim 
percentage was in the distiict of Bogra right up to the 
recent time and was smuggled into Dinajpore only 
recently which raised the Muslim percentage of that 
otherwise Hindu nwjority district. Tlie boundary 
.•should conn- .ipp oximalely along the; I'&kirni down 
through Baral to meek the Padma of Chavgliat >Ghat 
and should include the town of Rajshahi. This tract 
will include the small district of Maldah but as a 
w’holc the entirs tract to the west of the Atr^i reach 
will be Hindu majority and overwhelmingly Hindu. It 
furtlier separates West Bengal in such a manner that 
the Lftlgola-Godagari Railway line falls within this 
part. It is essential to have this line within West 
Bengal because the Darjeeling line goes ove*’ to Paki- 
stan. Tt provide.s the only railway communicatiou of 
any signifinance although in itself insignificant, because 
all Mif big railway lines will bo in Pakistan. 

The boundary line should therefore run along the 
Eastern Boundary of the present districts of Dar- 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri, then more or less along the 
Atrai through Dinajpore and Rajshahi to Charghnt 
on the Padma, then along the Padmj to the Eastern 
boundary of the Presidency Division, then along Iho 
Kumar to the rorth of Gopalgunj. then to the Arial 
Khan down to its junction with the Barisal rivrv 
tiiming west along the Barisal to the Bileswar and 
finally through the Haringhaii to the sea. 

Burmese Immigration Ad 

ll is highly regrettable that the Government nl 
Burma has adopted a deJibciate anti-Indian polity 
The Burma Agricultural Debts Moratorium Act already, 
seriously affected the position of a section of Inilian^ 
in Burma. The Ertiorgeiicy I.nmigralion Act keey)' ou:, 
of Buima nearly three lakhs of Indians w'ho wer ‘ all 
residents of Burma before the war. The ban put nn 
the return of evacuees, unskilled labourer and thcT 
family keeps back at least one » half lakhs of 
Indians more from cxe'cising their ri'iht o*" returning 
to that country. 

The Preas Note issued in this connection by t’le 
Government of Burma says that the Immigration Act 
ha« been necessitated by the large-scale iinauthoiiS'’d 
entry of non-Burmans meaning Indians principally. 
Evidently, the Act ha,s been motivated by the pre- 
vailing impression tb.it there is an Indian menace and 
that “Burma will be flooded by Indian immigrant^.” 
1'liis imjue.'svion. now lx iug much playci up iri Burma, 
i- n-M-out !iny *'euTidatior. It had nevo' been the ]>olicy 
of the Goverument of India to encourage large or 
unrestricted immigration into Burma Neither in the 
Bajpai-U Saw Agreement nor in the draft. Tin-Tut- 
Bannerjee Agreement was therp^any indication of such 
a policy. All that the Government of India wer‘ 
interested in was that the Indian evacuees from 
Burma should not suffer, and that Indians settled in 
Burma who came to India and wished to return there 
for renewing business or family contacts should have 
rio difficulty in returning to Burmi. The present Act 
is therefore a great hindrance to the success of the 
po’iey of the Government of India. 

ilie following classifiicaiion of immigrants made 
by the Government of India would clearly deibons- 
txtie that the Oovenunent of India had taken 
scrupulous care to respect the wishes ot the Burmese 
Government Indians proceeding to< Burma have been 
divided into thfee disoM : 
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• (1) IbdiaiM who in Burma at the time of 

reparation of Burma from India in 1937. They are 
really oitisens of Burma. 

(2) Indians who were compelled to return as 
eracuees to this country as a result of occupation of 
Burma, by Japan. It is generally recognieed that there 
can be no question of the light of entry and re-entiy 
of these Indians in Burma. In spite ot this right which 
has been internationally recognised, the Govemmont 
of India respected the wishes of the Burma Govern* 
ment and allowed such Indian^; to return to that coun- 
try only with the concurrence of that Government. 

(3) As regards new entrants to Burma they would 
be only allowed to proceed to that country as a result 
of an Ag eement to be ani\"ed at between India and 
Burma. 

But the measure lias been unilateral in so far as 
it has been sprung without notice. Besides, the 
Burmese Government did not repljf to the comments 
added by the Government of India to the draft sent 
from Burma. Moreover, the ‘new measure,* cs one 
official spokesman says, ‘is very different from the draft 
sent to us by the Government of Burma. The present 
measure omits some points from the original draft and 
adds otheis, the effect of which is to completely de- 
liberalise the Bill^and make it unnecessarily harsh on 
Indians.’ For imslance, the original draft measu'c 
stated that the evacuees could return to Bui m\ with- 
out obtaining an entry peimit or a passport with a 
Bu'^mese visa. Only an identity certificate from the 
Government of Burma wouM be required. The new 
^ measure made no such exception and would therefore 
cause great hardship. 

The measure has been no les* discriminiatoiy than 
unilateral. While Indians will have to obtain entry 
permts and visas in O’^er to enter Burma, no such 
obstacles will be T'laccd in the wMy of people with 
British domicile. Therefore, the Government of India 
hiw been well-advised to lodge their protest with 
Burmese Government egainst the measure. When the 
regeneration of entire South Asia depends so much 
on ro-opera,tiou and good neighbourly relations of 
the adjoining countries, lhcs« irritants and discrimina- 
tions should hive been avoided by all means. 

Divided India a Prelude to Divided 
World ? 

Writing in the Bharat jyoli, Louis Fischer says 
that unfortunately the course of world affairs is deter- 
mined by the relations among the Big Thre^ 
America, Russia and B itain. These relations are being 
tested as never before. Between now and the end 
19117 is the last chance of establishing harmony between 
Washington and London on the one hand and Moscow 
on the other. If Ihe attempt fails, the world will be 
divided into two. In case, the United States and 
Britain discover that they cannot fettle international 
problems in concert with Russia, the two blocs will 
go their own way. They need not fifeht. Neither side 
wants to fight nor could afford to fight. But failure in 
l^e nexiSbe or seven months to find the key to 
mutuiJly helpful collaboration among the greet 
powesn' wBl' tho democratic nations to ^ 
pdiisy of or|($ni8hig the non^oviet countrios as 
hats the sphefe of influence. 

iJiUthe ev^ts of im coming half year must, therefore, 

%e jmiM hat : Do oontribate ^ 


closer bonds within the Big Hute or to ^strangemest. 
Fischer then says : 

Some persons bdlieve that the die has glregdy 
been cast and that the two worlds haVe already 
emerged. Winston Churchill is one of them. 
his latest proposal for the formation of a tJnitra 
States of Europe. Churchill excludes the nations- in 
Moscow's orbit. He does so because they would not 
be allowed to join. It is more difficult to explain 
why he deliberately limits himself to the organisa- 
tion of Europe. 

Asia and Northern Africa a'e coming into their 
own. They are asserting themselves. Undoubtedly 
there is such a thing as European culture. But 
politically and economically Euiope is part of other 
continents and the other continents are part of 
Europe. 

A United States of Europe is impossible with- 
out the United States of America. This everybody 
understands. It is just as tMie though less apparent, 
that the problems of Einope cannot be solved with- 
out Asia and North Africa. 

Turkey is in Europe and Asia. The Arab States 
are in Asia and Africa but they concern Europe and 
America. Continentoi politics is as absolute as 
nationalistic politics. 

What arc continents when the United States is 
involved in Turkish security, when England must 
have Iranian and Arabian oil. when a Chinese is 
the head of the United Nations commission to 
study Palestine ? 

But whereas Churchill and othe^ individuals 
can permit themselves the luxury of discussing the 
future consolidation of the noh-Soviot world, the 
Governments of the United States and Great B itain 
can afford no such luxury. They are exercising 
diplomatic restraint and will continue to do so until 
they see what the November conference of the Big 
Four foreign ministers in London has in store for 
the troubled universe. 

That conference will be a fateful conference. It 
will shape destiny and history. The preparations for 
the meeting are today under way. But this time 
the preparations are not merely matters of research, 
drafting, and briefing. This time it is not merely a 
question of collecting the necessary documents and 
date. 

The preparations for the November conference 
in London take the form of concrete measures in 
all parts of the world which lay the groundwork for 
the consolidation of tho non-Soviet four-fifths of 
the earth in the event the conference ends with aa 
little result as the recent Moscow conference. 
Fischer’s view that “whereas Churchill and other 
individuals can permit themselves the luxury of dis- 
cussing the future consolidation of the non-Soviet 
world, the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain can afford no such luxuiy” will not be 
accepted by many. The pusillanimous way in which 
the Attlee Ooverament has gone back upon its 
declaration of maintaining the unity of India to the 
extent of denying Pakistan and a minority veto, has 
clearly showed that at heart the Labour Government 
has made an abject surrender to Churchill in respect 
of Britain’s fo*^eign policy. Churchill is anti-Soviet 
because be wants to take his life’s chance in the 
consolidation and revival of the dying rmperialism in 
the world. With the world divided. Germany under 
the heel and non-German and non-Russian Europe 
containing the Imperialist powers united, it will not 
be diScUli to strengthen t^ Imperialist ramifioatiogs 
ill Alii and Africa. A Uaitad India, like the Soviet 
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Ruana, would have been the i(veat bulwaik against 
this World loipcrialist menace. So, India hud to be 
divided into two warring camps in order to tie her 
down to her own affairs, so that, she may not have 
sufficient time and strength left to come to the succour 
Of the Asian sufferers. Dutch aggression in Indonesia, 
simultaneously with the division of India is not in* 
significant. India has been placed under a cordon 
santlaire with two Fakistans on two sides a^ 
Hyderabad on the South. Russia is already under it. 
So it is still ChuzeluLl end not Stalin, Bevin or 
Truman, that controls and shapes the future of the 
world for some more time to come. A third world war 
seems inevitable. 

The Pakistan Menace 

In an article to the Bharat Jyoti Dr. Balkrishna 
Keskar, some time ago a General Secretaiy of tbo 
Indian National Congressi has discussed the Pakistau 
menace and has asked the people to prepare to resist 
it. He says that old slogans must now be thrown over- 
board and India must build a new non-communai 
State. He explains that Jinnah may not have got all 
that he wanted but he is far from disappointed. Hie 
truncated Pakistan will be used as a springboard for 
further expansion. The League will try to disrupt the 
Union and undermine its strength.- It believes the 
Hindus to be disorganised and will count on the help 
of Mudims in the rest of India who are a potential 
fifth column. Thei‘e is already a conspiracy 
strengthen hands of Muslims outside Paki!>tan. The 
large arms find in Bihar and some other places arc only 
a small indication. Dr. Keskar says what more un- 
propitious moment could ha\ei;>een found to usher in 
an independent India when the people have lost fnith 
in their leaders? The people now consider their 
leaders helpless and unable to check the diabolically 
disruptive forces. 

Dr. Keskar writes : 

The British Government’s statement of June 3 
is in many ways a triumph for Mr. Jinnah/Paki- 
stan is now an accomplished f ici. At. last a Ifibev- 
sroum has been established for the realisation of 
his Islamic ideals. 

No doubt, it is not an undiluted triumph. He 
did not get what he claimed. The Iruncab’d Paki- 
stan that he got. will not bo the powerful nation 
that he had depicted to his followers. The Rajastan 
that he hoped to have as an ally, has little chance 
of coming into being. But it would be a blunder 
to imagine that Jinnah is a disappointed man. He 
is loo shrewd a nolitician to have expected to got all 
ho claimed. On the contiary, there is reason to 
believe that since the last one year or so the alter- 
native of 0 tumcated Pakistan has been before him. 
He has accepted it without hesitation. For him the 
important thing is the ack&uwleditcmcnt of the 
principle of division. 

The coming of Pakistan brings u« face 
with a set of new problems. Wc .ttbo have to 
our approach to various old ' or .'Jt*ategic 

questions. A new tablc‘au is bmore us. Many old 
ideals and slogan.*? must be thrbivn overboard. The 
entry of States in the new federation adds to the 
complexity of fhe picture. 

In looking forward to futtire developments, a 
very important point tfi resmember is the qimsi- 
cerfainty that neither Mt. Jiunah nor the Mz«Um 
League ate goiijag to take it Jyiim down. The very 
foot, that they rmily aooeptia m tnmaatad terrf- 


toiy offered— which many expbcttd thfim to 
-should put US on our guaid. The division of the 
Punjab and Bengal, and the nonrinoluaicm of Aflaam 
are major Uows to League prestige. It will be 
vitally neceuary for the Leaguers to do something 
spectacular In file near future to regain it. 

There is no indication that Jinnah has* fe- 
nouDced his old dream of a fdll-fledged Pakistan. 
On the contrary, the present division is to him the 
first concrete step towards that goal. He is a realist 
if he is anything. He is not going to reject it in a 
huff because it is not enough. He had to accept the 
little that was offered as it was his only chance of 
getting without any trouble a sovereign Pakistan. 

Trom the Mu^m League point of view, Paki- 
stan is meant to serve as a spring-board for further 
expansion. It is a major blunder to suppose that 
its present truncated shape will disillusion its 
devotees and show to them the absurdity of their 
pretensions. TJW. achievement of an independent 
Pakistan is, on the contrary, encouraging them as 
the first solid step. No doubt, a certain number of 
Leaguers in India might abandon the League and 
prefer to remain ordinary citizens, but quite a large 
number will continue to sympathise with it and 
help it. They will constitute the League’s fifth 
column in India. 

Explaining the diabolical conspiracy that brought 
Pakislan into existence. Dr. Keskar says ; 

The immediate objective of the League ie 
obviously the purification and strengthening of 
Pakistan, and the consolidation of Muslim position 
in the Indian Union. The process of purification is 
already going on in Bengal, Punjab and Sind. The 
main aim of this rapine and murder is to shatter 
completely the solid econbmic and social position 
of the Hindus and Sikhs, and make them helpless 
and weak. They will thus become politically in- 
offensive. When the process is complete the League 
will have no objection to their remaining in Paki- 
stan. As a necessary corollary the position and 
privileges of Muslims in Hindustan have to be 
maintained. This, according to League calculation, 
is not vcr>' difficult. The Congress and its ministries 
are mortally afraid of doing anything which might 
faintly appear ns anti-Muslim. The Leaguers also 
count upon the Nationalist Muslims exerting them- 
selvol to keep the Muslim position intact on tie 
ph'u of fairplay and communal justice. 

Moreover, an important part of Ifengue strength 
in India is in the services. It is obvious that the 
League has been in fact, all along the 
Lc'jigiio c»f Muslim Government servants and zamin- 
dar.*?. While in the Muslim-majority provinces the 
League is nithlessly immobilising Hindu dOieials or 
simply nliininating them, it counts on being able to 
poisuade India to koe*|i> intact the position of Mus- 
lim official**. In this way the Hindus and Sikhs wiH 
bo reduced to a nullity in Muslim area while the 
Muslims wilL maintain their important position in 
Hindustan. 

The Leagiie’s af?sets in the Indian Union should 
not be minimised. Tlie major part of the League’s 
leadership is from Hindustan. BS*om the same area 
comes the intelligentsia which propagates its ideals. 
AligHvh, its most imjportant centre of preparing 
missionaries, is in India and Leaguers have a large 
amount of property^ this side of the lUvi, 

After the achievement of their immediate 
objectives, future plans wUl det^d upon deVeldp- 
menis in the Indian Unioq and in S^tes lite 
Hyderabad which are important dUfg of tibe 
Ijeague. In roply^ to the Zwaguehi^ 
have irt «jr miter plM h » 
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amaaure ? There is no Wi nf soy as yot. Our ideas 
. are eonfusod and I veiy mneh fear that we are still 
hesitating and groping. In the first place an 
important section of our top-ranking leadeis cjven 
now refuse to believe that the League’ will be a 
big bad wolf. They are frankly ingrcdulous. They 
consider thaX no one in his senses can nurse such 
impassible dreams. The wild and provocative utter- 
ances of Jiniiah arc to them just platform oratory 
for attracting the Muslim masses. TIkjj' have an 
appropriate disdain for the League\<4 grandiose 
plans. 

It would not be of place to remind them 
that Hitler was also ridiculed in the 'sanu' way at 
first. No one took him seriously though lie was in 
dead earnest. Mr. Jinnah is no lesa siriuus and 
earnest. We lidiculed the idea of Pakiat.u iu the 
beginning. Our Icadns told us that it Ls impossible 
of realisation, yot it is there today in fi.sh and 
blood. Let us at least pay the complinic'nl to the 
League of taking its ambitions serioi:sIy. Thi^ 
record of the Inst few years should at U asL teach 
US that nmch. Otherwise, as by ignoring Pakistnii 
we allowed it to gather strength, we will lead the 
country to another catastrophe by further negli- 
gence. 

It must be emphasised again that the League’s 
ambitious are serious. Whether the League tries to 
realise them or just abandons them as hopeless 
depends enliioly on our policy and behaviour here- 
after. The League was encouraged to t v for Paki- 
stan by our indecision and weakness. There is n^ 
doubt that further indecision and weikness will 
encourage it to try for more. It will, in tliat case, 
consider its impossible dreams possible of realisa- 
^ tion. Drift asd indecision on the part of England 
and France led to the Second World War, Drift 
and indecision on our part might lead this country 
to a bloody and ugly conflict. 


At such a critical time of our national history, 
Dr. Keskar has not hesitated to speak out plain truth 
although it sounds unpalatable. He says : 

At such a critical juncture, it is our duty to 
speak plainly and bluntly even though it hu:ts ^ 
little. The panic and uneasiness that is at present 
prevailing all over the country, is due not so much 
to the fear of the League os to a grave doubt about 
our ability to take decisions and master the 
situation. This belief might be quite erroneous but 
it is there, and I cannot imagine a more unprepi- 
tious atmosphere for ushering in an independent 
India. Many of our leaders accuse the public of 
wanting courage. The unpleasant fact is that the 
public feels their leaders are helpless, and are 
unable to take effective steps against disruptive 
^d^ diabolic forces^ hence its feeling of helplesssess. 
It IS no use blaming the public for such a belief. 
Only s^ng and decisive action can banish it and 
check the rising tide of demoralisation in time. 

The first step tp stop this rot is a rigid en- 
lorcemeni of the principle of stridt justice for all 
communities without any special concession or 
favour to any group or community, ffide 1^ side, 
suppression of all anti-social 
ana disruptive acte without regard for communal or 
susceptibilities. Indulgence and favour 
ahoula not, become a part of minority rights. In 
other woumstanees any such favours would have 
of friendliness but at present i- 
further incitement to intransigence. 
..Qjt^appeasemimt. must cease imme- 
diltely. l^v« proved hotHowness of .the 
^ fl» Liim- Hi its 
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placated by concessions and surrenders. Any con|i- 
nuation of the same would on^ make the League 
stronger. Our nnni;i»trics have declared long ago, that 
the LeagiicTi will be strictly doilt with, but when 
it comes to sclioii they are showing a listless and 
ineffective atritiide. Probably it is the force of habit. 
They must chaiige this habit of always living on 
compromise. Their present policy is just to let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

The League Ministries' directness and effective- 
ness is iu striking contrast to this pusillanimity 
how^ever much wo may disagree with thier aims. 
The fact is the League knuw^s what it wants and 
goes direct to the objective. We don’t know what 
we 1 ‘eaily want, and we always hesitate to take any 
action for fear of eoinething. 

The Muslim J./eague is not the representative 
of a minoriv. A minority wluch has avowed ambi- 
tion of converting itself into a majority cannot be 
litiaLed like other minorities. No concession will 
satisfy it. The right couise is to treat it firmly. Our 
want of firmness in dealing with the disruptive 
activitie.s of Leaguers is only serving the purpose 
of iiicuMsing the popularity of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Rashtiiya Sway am Sevak Sangh. We 
win be guilty of diiviug the public into the aims 
of Fascisli; aud icactionaries if we cannot maintuin 
peace and observe strict justice. 

A careful study nf the League press and 
Jittratuie gives us a gliinpsc of Uioir psychology, 
it is c.ear tiiat the ambitions of conqiiest and 
domination pic the mam lorces firing its followe.s 
and they have not given up an iota of their di-eams. 
Tiie League appioach is typically Hitlerian and • 
Nizi. It understands only the argument of force. 
To them a concession or a desire for compiomise is 
a sign of weakness and should be exploited accord- 
ingly. ^ 

The League is bound to make a great effort to 
disrupt the Indian Union or undermine its streng^. 

It is more than probable that the Muslim 
governed Stale of S^derabad might precipitate a 
conflict. The temptation is great because it believes 
the Hindus to be disorganised and counts on the 
help of Muslims in the Indian Union. 

To counteract this danger, it is necessary to 
deal firmly with League propaganda in India, We 
must eru'oumge arid back the Nationalist Muslim^ 
who have gone thwugh a lot of trouble. They 
should be given preference in services and business. 
Believers and propagators of the two-nation theory 
will have to be comjdeiely weeded out from the 
services. No compromise w possible cr ought to be 
made with the League party in India unless it has 
shown over a specified period that it has dropped 
its domination complex and bullying tact. The real 
brains behind riots and disturbances mmi be made 
an example of by severe punishment. 

An important question is the urgent need of 
settling a method for compensation or exchange of 
the immense wealth left by Hindus and Sikhs in 
Pakistan, area in the form of land or house pro- 
perty. Unless exchange or compensation is insisted 
upon, tliere is a great danger of these properties 
being lost for a song. India will have to take a 
stroi^ attitude on this question. 

The safety of minorities in Pakistan is also 

S ing to be B thorny problem for the future. The 
record is far from reassuring. Acharya 
'ipalani did well in pointing out 1;hat people in 
India cannot remain insensible to what is happen- 
ing to their friends and relatives across the border, 
and strong I'eaotions are inevitable if anything 
untowgni happens. Only tlic fear of such reprisals 
is likely to restrain the League Jfrota unbridled 
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t»pprei8ion, but one cannot be too aure and nre wJU 
have to be veiy vigilant. 

The conclueiona arrived at by Dr. Kedsar deserves 
most serious and careful attention. He poixfts but that, 
in the new context, the ‘method of non-violence that 
we followed until now for fighting the British, but 
which indirectly was reflected in all our actions, will 
have to be reviewed. We must abandon the present 
untenable position wheiein we show lip-sympathy for 
the principle of non-violence but tacitly use violent 
arms and methods for governmental and other pur- 
poses. Either we follow non*violence thoroughly or 
recognising the changed situation we accept the use 
of violence as legitimate and justifled. The present 
half»way position is making of us waverers and is 
rendering us incapable of following a decisive line of 
action. There is no inconsistency in such a change of 
policy because the Cong ess hid accepted non- 
violence for the attainment of independence. There is 
no moral hindiug to continue it afterwards. To build 
a strong India capable of resisting all onslaughts frem 
Pakistan, Mudim League, Britain or elsewhere, the 
prevalent theory of non-violence must be revised. 

Disturbances Not Religious But Political 

• 

The present disturbances in India have been pub- 
licised as communal riots tliroughout the world, and 
most of us ourselves believe it to be so, meaning 
thereby tliat it was a religious war between Hindus 
And Muslima. Ralph Isard, a foreign observer, dis- 
agrees from this view and proves that this contention 
is very far from truth. He points out that the distur- 
bances have followed a clearly political pattern set at 
Calcutta on August 16, 1946, when the military and 
die police were ordered not to interfere in the riots 
and were told 'If the people want Swaraj, let them 
fight for it.” The author toured India as a representa- 
tive of the Tclepress News Agency in 1946 and has 
made the following revelation.*^ in the Spotlight which 
agree hundred per cent with the realities. He 'was once 
arrested in Kashmir on a trumped up charge because 
the British did not want an independent newspaper^ 
man looking around. Here is Izard's version of the 
so-oalled Hots in India r 

Communal riots constitute most of the news 
from India app^ring in the American press. 
Hindu-MusHni religious differences are preached to 
the world by such Empire spokesmen as Winston 
Churchill as tlie result of ''irreconcilable" enmity. 
Yet it must be obvious to the most casual observer, 
remembering that such rioting dates only from 
1897, tliat it is of the greatest aid to British policy 
in India. 

The present wave of kiHing began in Calcutta 
on August 16, 1946, at a pl£)e called Sealdah 
Station. Eighteen days before that, itnore than two 
million Hindus and Muslima had ma**ched together 
through the Calcutta otreetp in suppprt of striking 
postal and telegraph Work^. T^mr demonstration 
had political as well as eo^omic Steufioance : they 
marched for freedom as wiul as a hving wage. 

Had it continued, this strike-bom Hindu- 
Muslim unity would have had the greftteet political 
consequences. The .niitadk on eueh unity began at 
Sealdah Station. An Inmih eScer deeeribed to me 
the methods used to provoke rioting. On duty there 
on Au|tuit 16, 17; and 18, ;^aior Krirtina” mI 
wia caB him, tecrived his dlye feefere 

the flaui^ter begin. ^ 


^AB oficeie at Banradepore, a militaiy gantoilr 
ment about miles north of Calcutta, attended a 
meeting called on August 14 by a Colonel<4n-eliiafge 
of airfield maintenance,” Major Kririma told »6. 
'This Colonel told us that there would be trouble 
in Calcutta on August 16. Then he gave us orders 
that we^^e to govern all units on duty : , 

**Wken th^ rioting begins m will not interfere* 
Jf the people vfmt 'Swatai' (eelf-rule), let them 
fight for itr 

How could the Colonel bo so oeitain lhat 
Muslim League demonstrations scheduled for that 
day would degenerate into murder? 

"Calcutta has thousands of goondasr^pmeer 
sional criminals.*’ Major Krishna said: ’There are 
both Hindus and Muslims among them. A number 
of them were identified as known criminals to me 
by a Sub-Inspector of Police who was also on duty 
at Sealdah Station with his men. All these criminals 
spent the war-years in jail, but were released again 
soon after Japan surrendered.” 

And the police, knowing the looters and killers 
as criminals, still did nothing ? 

“The police were under the same orders as us- 
Remain passive. Do not interfere. And we did 
remain passive except for one or two shots fired by 
some of my sepoys (enlisted men) who could not 
stand seeing women molested. For the first two 
days we did not interfere. The killing was going 
on all around us. Then our orders we-e chacg:'.d. 
The situation was brought under control in a few 
hours.” 

This new variation of non-intervention was 
protested by all officers who had been on duty in 
Calcutta when the killing began. The general officer 
who had addressed the meeting turned all questions ^ 
awajr with a constitutional explanation. Since the 
British Governor of Bengal was "merely a constitu- 
tional figurehead, he had no power to order the 
troops to intervene” until requested to take this step 
by the Muslim League Premier of the province. 

From Calcutta the communal rioting spread to 
Noakhali in East Bengal, where t^poys known to 
Major Krishna took part in it at the command of 
their district spldioiV board. For these killirgs 
throughout the" Musliin-majority districts of Ben- 
gal. the Hindu majority in Bihar later took terrible 
vengeance. From that point on the religious civil 
war that had been begun at Sealdah Station was 
almost self-perpetuating. 

It died away to sporadic violence by the last 
month of 1946. and in the first two month*) of 1947. 
But it erupted with new fury in the Punjab in 
March, following the political*— not i-cligious— pat- 
tern that it has had from the beginning. 

This is only a very imperfect account of what 
actually happened. Th6 same stoiy was reported from- 
all parts of the disturbed areas— Leaguers following 
unchecked their orgy of murder, loot, arson ami rape 
and British officials standing by pointing their guns 
at the defenders lest th^ hit back and create ^^ziots.*’ 
Frontier, Punjab and Bengil, all reported the same 
stoxy— aggression by the L^gue and opefi^ oover^ 
support by the British officials from the Governor 
down to the troops. This cult of ktiile afid 
of woman was given the recognition of a 
struggle” and ultimately Pakistao^ whs gmieo. The 
independence that India achieved after .60 yam of 
suff^ng and setf-immolatioa maintaining the 
level of political honesty and d^onim that the^'^krorid 
has ever seen, the Muslim LwAgite atiamed throuid^ 
less tium a year through mnidqfvtloot. ataon and .fhpa. 
India esmiot Ibtiht \ 
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Tme for R^oxation of Arm Act 

'The conttnuoos a&d steiuly increase lu the use 
fireanns by the hooligan elemeote and the aeixure oi 
mt quantitiee of arme and ammunition in provlnoea 
like J^har, Bengal, .Bombay, etc., make out a strong 
case for a relaacation of the Arms Act so that resp-la- 
sible persons may bear firearms with them to counter- 
act goondo-activity on the streets or in the open. 
Ooondaism is prevalent in cities like London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York as well, but hooliganism there on a 
scale practised in Bombay, Delhi or Calcutta is 
imp 08 £^le because the upper and the educated section 
of those foreign cities may move about armed beoau^* 
there is no such restriction on the use of arms as is 
prevalent in India under British Rule. In an article, 
contributed to the Nationalist, Mr. T. M. Filial had 
demanded a relaxation of the Arms Act and said, *At 
the present moment, it is an hourly happening that 
a ffoonda comes from some unknown qua ters ana 
stabs, a ])as5er-by or attacks passengers in a crowded 
tram or a bus and by dangling his dagger amongst the 
innocent Jaw-abiding una.med citizens returns to his 
kir undetected. On the very sight of the dagger in 
the hand of the goonda, all the passers-by on the road 
and all the passengers of the tram and the bus run 
away helter-skelter because the>’ are all unarmed and 
do not possess even a walking stick, as all the hw- 
abiding citizens are prevented from carrying any 
lethal weapons owing to the promulgation of ^c. 144 
while the lawless goondas do not care to abide by such 
laws, and are moving about with smuggled arms and 
looted arms f'om the arms shops in their possession.*’ 
#^The Government of India can help the law-al iding 
intelligent and responsible persons to check goondaism' 
by properly administciing the Arms Act. Licenses for 
the possession and car' ying of arms may be g an^ed 
to all graduates, members of Corporations, M^’nici- 
palities and District Boa ds, members of the L'^gis- 
itftures, both Central and Provincial and all income- 
tax payers. Licenses miy generally be granted to such 
people except in cases of pereons with or'minal con- 
victions and moral turpitude. The- Indian Government 
should give this matter their urgent and careful 
consideration. 

A Test for Indian Statesmanship 

At the 3rd death anniversary of Sir Frafulla 
Chandra Ray, the president Sir Jadunath Saika^ drew 
a lesson fiom his life which all India will do well to 
remember. He said : 

Sir P. C. Ray's greatest gift to India is the 
example of his me and the principle 
• preached and illust'uted throughout his life. That 
principle is that no nation can become great, no 
race can continue long on the face of the car^, 
unless it rigidly seeks efficiency and cherishes the 
spirit of progress. This is not s popular creed, but 
our Acharya, like a true Sany^, never feared to 
face unpopularity in proclaiming his true convic- 
tiom, however much ]^pular leaders might preach 
tbeopes which flattered our national vanity and 
gafiled for them the applause of ignorant and 
, immature youths. 

This was the constant burdeai of lus talks with 

eternal queet of efficiency, this deepless 
t vii^ichce aifdf sUempt at improvement was 
Sir P. iesehmiL for India, and the 


need for it was never greater than tcHlay. We 
all crying for a free and nationalist Bmigal. Our 
prayer seems likely to be granted by Providence. 
But such political liberty will prove a <Dead Sea 
apple, unless we can rouse our nation to imbdjh a 
new epirit and accept a new line of national woii: 
in ^e 'place of the long familiar methods of political 
agitation. * 

The spirit of Sir P. C. ■ Ray is watching over 
US, I feel assured of it from my many intimate talks 
with him throughout his life. With the eye of 
imagination I can see him warning our nation in 
these woids . « 

^Don’t regard the separation of nationalist 
Bengal from Pakklan, as an end in itself; it is only 
a means to an end. This partition is rcaUy a 
challenge to the intelligence, spirit and character of 
the Bengali nation. 

“Now more than ever before, Bengal must 
produce honest, deep-thinking, hard-workiLg leaders, 
and disciplined progressive-minded earnest workers. 
No nepotism, no manipulation of the result of 
o.\aminations. no special rule for specially favoured 
candidates, and no personal canvassing for posts to 
be tolerated. Bengal must place efficiency and pro- 
gress in the forefront of its programme of social 
and political work, otherwise it will perish. 

•‘Don’t remain any longer satisfied with the old 
slogans of political agitation, for the age of agitation 
is past, that of c*onstriicti\'e w^ork has come." ♦ 

If we can act up to his teaching, then only can 
we claim that though Frafulla Chandm is dead, yet 
he livoth. There is a supreme test before us in the 
coming years. Will the educational standard, the 
industrial efficiency, and the pu ity and vigour of 
the public .services in Hindusthan be better than 
the same things in Pakistan,— or will the two sec- 
tions of India go down arm in arm toget^r into 
the same bottomless pit in a competition tb lower 
the stands d, and thereby earn cheap populaiity 
and enjoy an easy life for the time being ? This 
will be the test by which our leaders and people 
will be judged in the coming years. 

The survival of the fittest is a law of Nature, 
but it is a cruel law. a silent relentless law ; and 
its enfoi cement by the new Government of our 
dreams, will certainly involve widespread un- 
j)opularity in the beginning ; the preacher of such 
a policy will be denounced as an enemy of the 
common peorde, a proud aristoemt, a secret agent 
of the Satanic British Raj. But it is tlie duty of 
every tnie statesman, of every genuine patriot to 
face igno’anl clamour and unpopularity in the 
pursuit of the lasting good of his nation. Such 
fearless statesmanship has been shown by many a 
leader in England in the course* of her long history, 
la Bengal to be baren of such a noblo breed ? No, 
the life of Sir P. C. Ray .shines as a beaoonlight and 
bids ua hope for the best. 

Bengalees Outside Bengal 

News about bad treatmoiit of Bengalees in some 
places of Orissa is reaching us for some time. 
Instead of improving, things are tending to become 
worse and insult of Bengalee girls in the streets and 
seaside of Puri seems to have become common* 
Recently, a letter published in the Bengali daily 
BasutnaU of Calcutta, contains a number of instances 
of hot^ school and college students ' of Orissa have 
made it dangeroas for young Bengali girls to come 
out of their homes in the open. The most disquieting 
part of the oompUint is that the insults very often 
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take place in the preience of the polioe and no 
4 taken agaioet the mieereants. , 

The conduct of Oriya boys, against whom com- 
plaints have been made, is to say the least, disgraceful. 
We hope the Oriya elders will stop it. We shall be 
idad to learn that there are only isolated events and 
do not reflect any general anti-Bengali feeling in 
Orissa. It will be painful to think of a hostile relation 
between two provinces in an independent India. Dis- 
honour of women will not be tolerated. 

The Dollar Crisis 

The already stupendous gap in the world's trading 
accounts with U. S. yawns wider with a^ich succeeding 
official figure, and now fur surpassea the most pessi- 
mistic official expectations. According to tlic official 
statistics of U. ft. foreign trade, the excess of U. S. 
exports over imports during May indicates the amazing 
total of $11,000 millions la year. Together with the 
favourable bftlKUco of $3,000 millions on service and 
other accounts it makes up a world deficit of $14 
billions a year. This compares with an earlier official 
estimate of $7,000 millions whidi, it was thought, 
would bo sufficient to d**aw an appreciable part of the 
world’s gold reserves into the United States. With 
the increase in the world^s deficit, the world will have 
to be picpared for an outflow of its gold into the 
States at the imprccedenicd rate of $8000 mHlions. 
The extent of actual dependence of the rest of the 
world on the U. S., however, is not conveyed by these 
calculations of dollars as in all this irokoning no 
account ha.H been taken of the vast flow of American 
goods into Europe in pursuance of the aid plans for 
which uo imme^ate payment is necessary. 

The automatic counterpart of this dollar situation, 
in alarmingly draining the world’s reserves of gold and 
dollars is evidenced in an extrabrdinary sequence of 
reports not merely from the European countries whose 
reserves are known to be weak, but even from Canada 
and Argentina which formerly ranked as the strongest 
of the strong. While the French franc’s present ex- 
change “now threatens to become wholly artificial” 
and India will be faced with '^extreme scarcity of 
current sterling and dollars,*’ Britain has been hit 
hardest, of all because of its key-position in world 
trade and international finance. France has initiated 
an austerity drive, India has imposed restrictions on 
import of luxuries and Dr. Dalton has acquainted the 
British public with economic hardships. Britain has to 
revise its import policy, economising use of Pet'ka!, 
reducing the quota of tobioco, and gearing the British 
press into foui^age editions. But the value of this 
austerity in meeting the dollar crids is inconsiderable. 
For, the life of the dollar loan is extended only by a 
month thereby. Britain^e drawings on her U, S. loan 
joinped fiom 600 million dollars ini^the second half 
of 1946 to 1.450 million in the fimt half of 1947. If 
this acceleration continues, the remaining 1^700 million 
dollars would not last even until tbe end of this year. 
India's command over fo'^eign' iexchaaage is largely 
dependent on the availability ster^ng to be tmnverted 
into fi multiple exchange by July 16u Bot viewed in 
the light of Britaii^s eony plight stefling A!»uiite- 
menta after Julvv 15 would seem to . misrate in **an 
atmosphere of intemation^ m 04 ict.ary disorder.** The 
Government of India thcjmciife have been wdll-advised 
in refusing revnlidily of the .iicenioe to import the 


luxury goods. Eai^r this year it became apparent that 
the Ubetal issue of import licenses for eommbrciitl 
goods had substantially contributed to India’s adverse 
balance of trade. Besides cancelling open general 
licenses, the position brought in now is as follows : 

(a) Articles such as foreign liquors, motor cars, 
fountain pens, cigars, cigarettes, domestic refrigerators 
(complete), wireless reception instruments, etc./ will 
not be licensed at all. Some of these articles about 
200 in number have been.comiug into the country in 
veiy large quantities in recent months and consuming 
foreign exchange. 

(h) Essential goods, such as plant and machineiy, 
on the other hand will bo licensed freely. 

(c) Articles which do not appear in either of these 
lists will be licensed up to certain monetary “ceilings.” 
Impoit trade controllers have invited applications for 
licenses up to July 15. 

An inlernalional dollar crisis on the threatened 
scale may give the Bretton Woods system un air of 
strange unreajity before long. The ‘National Advisory 
CJouncir which supervises U. S. Foreign economic 
policy, reported that by last April almost all U. b. 
governmental autliojisation for foreign financial aid 
had been committed and thtJt Die lemnining moneys 
were now clearly inadequate. The shrinkage of world 
trade, most surely consequent on this dollar anomaly, 
wili. it is feared, lead to disproportiomte fall in 
world production and give a terrific momentum to the 
forces of slump. 

India Electrified 

Over and above the headway with the two major 
irrigation and hydro-electricity projects — the Kosi and 
the Damodar, the Government have made considerable 
progress with the Mahanadi project, the Tapti-Nar- 
bada project, tbe Mor project and the Bengal Electri- 
fication scheme. 

The Chairman of the Central Waterways Irriga- 
tion and Navigation Commission, Rai Bahadur Khoala 
and Mr. J. L. Savage, tbe American expert, recently 
visited the site at Hirakud. The report which haa 
been recommended and has all the chances of its 
acceptance notwithstanding the local ‘Batyagraha’ in 
Bambalpur envisages the barrage construction across the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud, nine miles upstream from 
Sambalpur town. Canals will take off from the dam 
on either side of the river and irrigate 1-1 milliim 
acres in the district of Sambalpur and adjoining areas, 
resulting in an increase in the output of foodcrops by 
350, (XX) tons a year. ’There will be two power houses, 
one at the main dam and the other 12 miles down. 
They will use the head located by the construction of 
the dam at Hirakud and the steep slope of the river 
downstream for a distance of the 25 mfles to i^neiate 
8 million kilowatts of power. The scheme when com** 
pleted, will also afford flood protection to ^e delta 
area of OrUea and greatly improve eacistinf n^vigataon 
facilities on the Malraadi. With the extensive 
mineral at»d forest resources of the provatkoe now 
under survey of the Geological Pepartaie&t, the pro* 
jeot. wRl help in the fulfilment of great industrial 
possibilities in the area. Besides, except for an ex* , 
penditure of about Hi. 6 orores dn fhod control, .^e 
project is expected to be self-supportiBg. , . 

Work on multipuipose develhptneiit of this 
bada ^ Ihn 
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UU), iktei of the TonuMee Vailed Authority and 
uuliaktion of the water resource^ oi the province wilii 
aa Jfl revealed by Mr. Bhaoha, Mcmberi Works, Mines 
and Power, Government of Ixidia, in one of his recent 
interviewfl to the Astodated l*reu oj India, be coon 
taken up by the Central Gkivemment in co-operation 
with the Government of Bombay.^ Thie scheme for 
oonatruction of dams in the upper reaches of the 
Narbada and Tapti rivers to mitigate the intensity 
of floods during the monsoon will cost about Rs. 4 to 
6 crores and the dame, when completed, will be able 
to impound flood water to be extent oi 90,000 mxiliou 
cubic leet. Mr. Bliabha felt confident that wLcn the 
Narbada-Tapti project was complete, the beneiiu 
accruing to Bombay Presidency and in particular to 
buiat and Broach districts would be immense. Vast 
areas hitherto uncultivated, be said, would soon be 
brought under perennial irrigation. 

The Bengal Government schemes for the electrical 
development of the province were explained by Col. 
a, L. Evans, Special Officer, Electricity Development, 
Bengal, at a weekly luncheon meeting of Caicutta 
Roiaiy Club. The schemes envisage the linking 
DogeLuer oi as many towns and villages, aa economically 
practicable by higher power transmission systems using 
existing generating stations for supply. The flrst and 
the mam scheme, accepted by the Government, is the 
North Calcutta Electrifleation Scheme, which entails 
running a power line from Gouripore to Ranaghat 
and on to Burdwan in one diieotion and to Nabadwip, 
Krisiiuagar and possibly Ivahwa in another. As an 
extension to this, a second scheme, known as the East 
^Calcutta ElccLriiication bchemo, has been prepaied 
under which a similar line will be extended^ from 
liauaghut through Bongaon and Jessore to Khulna. 
Transformer stations at Jessore and Khulna would step 
down the liigh voltage current for supply to surround- 
ing areas as far apart as Bagerhat and Bailkupa. 
Ttovision has also been made for a power line from 
Barrackpore through Basirhat to Barasot and Taki. 
Other schemes provide for the supply of electricity to 
Diamond Harbour, Port Canning and neighbouring 
areas and for the interlinking of Midnapore and 
Kharagpur, Narayanganj and Dacca. The B, N. Ry.’fl 
generating station at Kharagpur and the Dacca Elec- 
tric Supply station would be used for such interlinking. 
Electrification of North Bengal is visualised from the 
prospects of the rosHi^ces of the Jaldhaka river, 
between Bhutan and Kalimpong, being used for the 
purpose. Electricity will thus be made available 
only to the Dooars and Darjeeling tea gaidens 1^^ 
could also be utilised for the oonstruction of the 
Teesta Valley dam when that project is undertaken, 
rurther development of five nursery power stations in 
East Bengal at Brahmanbaria, Narsingdi, Bhairab- 
baear, Ohaumuhani and Feni is contemplated. Three 
sites in East Bengal on Kamafuli, Gumd and 
Someswari rivers are being investigated in this con- 
nection. 

A second construction on the model of the 
•Damodar project of the 1,200 ft. long barrage, two 
oanali^i^ necessary distributaries, all forming the 
irrigation part of the Rs.^ 7,00,00,000 double purpose 
Moi^ pixdeet,' has been sanctioned by the Bengal 
Qom&mnt Thie section of the sc^ienie whieh 
UAb five yeajps ta cqmplste, subject ^to availability of 
AatttbJa mi ewt Iti. Beiidei 
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Bengal, Uin project #iil gchentle iiOdO k.#i bf 
electric power with an additional 1,000 k.w. during 
rams. But the Bihar Government has not sanctiemed 
the building of the 125 It. high concrete dam at 
Mersanjor. Their objection to its constuction is that 
it wiB inundate 41*6 square miles of land in Bihar. 
It is clear that some intei-piovincial co-ordination is 
necessary and the matter will form an agenda in the 
next conference on the Damodar Valley project in New 
Delhi. 

The various aspects of the muiUpurposo develop- 
ment of a river like irrigation, hydro-electric deve- 
lopment, flood control, control of soil erosion, fish 
oidture and navigation, clc., are ludivisibie parts ol 
one project. At the same time, there is an unavoidable 
division of control over these diflerent aspects 
between the Centre and the provinces. Thus the 
control of navigation on rivcis, in view of its impor- 
tance to Defence and Communications, would be a 
Central or Union concern, while iirigation, flood 
control and hydro-electric power should be provincial 
subjects as they are connected with the provincial 
revenue and nation^building put poses. Realising this 
apparent conflict, the Government has decided upon 
a co-ordination of the various projects amongst 
themselves and between the Centre and ptovinces 
basing on the broad principle of centralizing 
the policy and decentralizing the authority. Accord- 
ingly, the Government propose to set up a number 
of bodies like an Arbitration Board, a Water 
and Power Commission and Catchment Boards 
for the various regions. “The new constitution 
should ensure,’* says the pamphlet issued by the 
Central Board of Irrigation on the waterways of India, 
“that all provinces and States will he free to develop, 
administer and legislate in respect of the generation 
and distribution of hydro-electric power and Uie 
distribution of water from natural streams within their 
respective teiritorial jurisdiction. They should also 
develop freely the resources of waterways which are 
entirely within their territorial boundaries. 

“With respect to regional waterways, that is those 
that pass through more than one unit, the provinces 
and the States should exercise full powers with rcsfiect 
to such waters as are allocated to them for such 
puiposes as by mutual agreement between the parties 
concerned or by the decision of a Statutory Arbitra- 
tion Board. 

“With respect to navigation, the authority to be 
exercised by the provincial governments should be 
suibject to such diiection and control as the Union 
Government may like to exeicise. The units should be 
free, in case of dispute to seek a decision by an 
Arbitration Board. 

-Witli respect to flood control and subsoil waters, 
the provincial ard State governments should 
full powers, but, if the action, of one unit is likely to 
interfere with that of another unit, the latter unit, in 
the absence of mutual agreement should be at liberty 
to refer the matter to the Arbitration Board and the 
decision of that Board shoutd be flnal.” 

Co-oper<Uiv€ Registrars* Conference 

The All-India Conference of the Registrars of 
Co-operative Societiee held at Madras considered the 
reeomtnfndetiopg of the Co-operative Planning Com- 
mMisa for luilpflg the credit societies 4o a multipurpoio. 
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objective, intfftducihf t:0*operative farming and hous- 
ing, establishing an AJl-lndia Co-operative Council 
and a network of co-operative colleges and helping 
food production, lu the absence of Dr. Rajendia 
Prasad who was present only in the laat day's deli- 
berations, the meeting was presided over by Sir 
Pherozc Khareghat, Societary of the Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India. 

One recoinmendalion is : ‘*As the supply of credit 
touches only one aspect of the life of the cultivator, 
the activities of the primuiy cc-operative societies 
should be so extended as to cover the whole of his 
life. Th© primary credit society should, therefore, be 
reformed and reorganised so as to serve as a centre for 
the general economic devolopmeut of its mcnubers.'' 
The reorganised primary agiiculLural societies should, 
therefore, (a) finance ci-op production, (6) act as 
agent for tlie sale of the produce to the ncaicst co- 
operative marketing organisation, (c) supply the 
farmer’s simple needs for crop production like seed, 
cattlefeed, fertiliser and agricultural implements, and 
also consumer goods like cloth, kerosene, salt and 
•matches, (d) serve as rnilk-coHocting stalion for tlie 
nearest dairy and ns a centre for animal first aid and 
mainlenaiice of stud-hulls, (c) serve as a centre for 
maintaining agricultural machinery for the joint use ol 
the members, and (/) encourage, subsidiary occupa- 
tions of the members. Sir Phcioze Khareghat re- 
marked that though there could be no objection if a 
primaiy credit society acted on behalf of a trading 
society, it would not in any case be desirable for a 
credit society to take up trading. 

As to farming the Committee recommendg that 
the State, wiienovcr it acquires laud by reclamation 
or olhcnvise shoul.l set it apart for tho Fottlcmcnt of 
ex-servicemen and landless labourers, who should be 
organised into co-operative collective farming or 
tenant fanning societies, and that co-oporativc better 
farming societies should be inoro extensively organised, 
with at least two such societies in each district. In 
accepting this recommendation, the meeting added an 
amendment to the effect that the Government of 
India should send a delegation to study the working 
of co-operative fanning societies in the U.S.S.R. 

For the removal of the housing lag tho recom- 
mendation of the Planning Committee is that the 
urban bjink^ with a paid-up share capital and reserve 
fund of Rs. 50,000 and over, and with ten yeais’ stand- 
ing should ibo permitted to invest up to 40 per cent 
of tlicir surplus funds on develoyuneiit purposes. In 
fact, Madras Government has already undertaken a 
co-operative house construction scheme. The scheme 
proposes to construct, as revealed by Rao Bihadur 
J. C. Ryan, Joint Rogistiar of Co-operative Societies. 
Madras, 2500 houses at a cost of Rs. 2i crores at 
Kalpadi. A similar scheme Ls in band in M,ingulore 
where it is proposed to construct 3.80(1 houses. In 
Coirabaloro some 3000 houses are to be built. There 
arc also other smaller schemes for villages. The pro- 
vincial government, as emphos^ised by the Registrar, 
are doing their best to get materials,, such as cement 
and steel and expected from the CeiUre, at least a 
loan, if not subsidy for the purpose. 

In conformity with the growing view that inspec- 
tion should bo a function of the r.on-officiah only 
audit remaining ai the statutory function of the 
Registrar, the Planning Committee recommended that 
every province should provide itself with on organisa* 


tion to establish close and coillihuous fliM««beiatiofl 
between the nation-building depart men t.*; oi the 
Government, co-operative woikers and leading non- 
officials by setting up a provincial ro-oper.itive council. 
To ensure co-ordination of ciEFort among the various 
development departments on an all-India basis, an all- 
India Council of Co-operation should bo sef up, the 
governing body consisting of 34 raembers,. with an 
advisory board. The functions pf the All-India 
Council would generally be (1) to watch, guide and 
foster co-operative movement in tho cbuntiy, (2) to 
advise the provinces and Slates on matters relating to 
agricultural co-operation, industrial co-operation, co- 
operative marketing, etc., and on the applicability of 
co-operative methods in carrying out schemes of im- 
proved farming, cattle hreoding. etc., that may be 
suggested by the Imperial Council of Agiiciiltural 
Resijurch or by the Central Colton Committee, and 
(3) to w'ork as a clearing house of information for the 
country on all matters relating to the co-operative 
movement. 

Expressing its concern over the food situation, the 
conference resolved “In view of the continued 
critical food situation in tho country, thi^ conference 
recommends for the consideration of various govern- 
ments, ia) the prices of ngricullural i)rcduce should be 
maintained at a level which would link them with the 
prices of articles which the agriculturists need, (b) pre- 
ference should be given to the supply of ns tides of 
agriculturists over the supply of the needs of other 
interest.s .and (c) co-operation of agriculturi«is s.hould 
bo secured particularly in ibo harvesting of produce, 
by closing various agricultural institutions at the time . 
of harvest to enable boys to take part in the harvest.'' 

Socialist Workers' Republic in Burma 

The Anti-Fascist Peoples Lcag\ie, which com- 
mands 95 per cent of votes in the Assembly and wun 
recent elections, unanimously adoi>tcd a draft 
constitution under which Burma would bo a “Socialist 
Workers' Republic.” Addressing the session of the 
Party Convention, U Aung San, President, Anti- 
Fascist People’s I-rcague and Deputy Chairman of the 
Burmese Intel im Government «aid that the draft 
constitution was generally modelled on the Yugoslav 
pattern, while the? idea of establishing a chamber of 
nationalities was taken from/fUhe Russian system. 
According to Aung San, “The republic of Burma will 
be a State founded on the principles of tho nefw war- 
born democracy and not the old time-worn demo- 
cracy of the Anglo-Americans. This Burmese demo- 
cracy will be a step towards restoration of the working 
man's rights.” 

The Chamber of Nationalities will comprise seven 
provincial councils v/ith a total of 150 members in- 
cluding 70 Burmans and representatives of the minority 
races and the frontier tribes on a population basis. 
The frontier areas’ representatives will comprise 26 
Shans, 7 Kachins. 4 Karennis, 6 Chins, and 2 ftom 
other tribes. Forty-five representatives of Burma’s 
frontier tribesmen will join the Constituent , Assembly 
when it meets ac(tording to the calculation of Sao Sam 
Htun, a Shan Chieftain, who has just assured the post 
of Counsellor for Frontier Areas in the Burmese 
Interim Government. 

As to the future of the Interim Govemmenti ' a 
general election will be held soon after promulgation. 



of tile new eonitfitutioil^ whemipon it , j;^roviflicmal 
govenuneUt wiQ be fonn^d replnehig the present 
bterim Gk^vemmc^t. This provisional goyernznent witl 
formally take dver power from the British Govern- 
ment and negotiate treaties with Britain and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Comfhending the proposals contained in the di'aft 
eonetitution, U. Auiig Ban observed : *'We have not 
tried to copy anything for the sake of copying. We 
have no partiality towards any particular "isms’*— 
'except patriotism. Our motto is improvement of the 
lot of the common people in our country. Anything 
we have tried to utilise from the modem constitutions 
of the worid, we have selected with utmost care and 
have thoroughly adapted tiu*m to suit Burma’s aspira- 
tions and Burmese genius. 

Eeferring to the proposal in the draft constitution 
to set up a ‘chamber of national! lies’ consisting of 
representatives of all part-a of the Union of Burma. 
Aung San said, “I do not see how this creates a 
multi-national problem. It bring? together various 
racial and minority groups within the country on 
terms of equality, mutual respect and common pur- 
pose. It is a i)racticjl measure for unification — JUi act 
of goodwill and generosity on the part of Anti-Fascist 
People’s League as Burma’s premier political orga- 
ni.«iation towards our brethren of the frontier areas 
who hiiN'o befi-ttingly responded to our gesture.” 

Discussing Burma’s future relations with world 
powers, he saifl : “In I he international sphere our idea 
is not jndnieruleiice but interde])endence. In deckling in 
favour of declaring Burma as an indeT)en(lent, sovereign 
•State, W(» have not in the least been swayed by 
.sentiment ” 

Frontier ami Sylhet Referendum 

K(*ferrndums in the Frontier Province and tkt* 
cJjdJIjet district in Assam taken und»’r the June 3 plan, 
have been coiiiph;1e<l and Uu* rc'sults announced. Tt»o 
N.-W. F. P. referendum luis resulted in the province 
declaring by a majority in bivour of joining the 
Pakistan Constiluent Assembly. A communique issued 
from the Viceroy’s House analysed (he rohult thus : 

Valid votes for Pakistan . . 289,244 

Valid vot es for Indij . . 2,874 

Majority , . . 280.370 

The pere^nlage of valid votes to the electorate 
entitled to vote was, however, very slightly higher tluin 
half, the actual figure being 50-99 per cent. The total 
electorate entitled to vote in the referendum wns 
572,798. The' percentage of votes for Pakistan was 
therefore only 50*49. The number of non-Muslim 
voters on the electoral role is 84,781. 

The referendum results on the Frontier is a clear 
proof that although a vocal and fighting section of the 
Pathans are behind Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan, half of the 
Pathan population are not enamotired of it. It must, 
be remembered that the referendum was fought on 
the issue of Pakistan verms Hindustan. Now that the 
Pfi^thanistan movement is gaining momentum charm 
for Pakistan is 'fading away With Afghan support, the 
Pathanistan movement is tending to become irresistible. 
Wen now, if there be another referendum in the 
Nrf-W. F. P. on the issue of Pakistan versus Paihani- 
fitan, indioatiotia are there that the latter is sure to 
win. ^By boycotting the Frontier r©f<}ftendum, Pathan 


Oongressawat* have' made Jfionah’s 'S^^y stiU moi^ 
thorny. 

The Sylhet 'referendum has also resulted in ® 
majority of B5fi7S votes in favour of joining Eariern 
Bengal. Valid votes for joining Eastern Bengal wferi? 
230,619 and tho<^e for remaining iu Assam 184,941, The 
percentage of valid votes to the total eleetorate 
entitled to voU was 77*33. 

Bengal Boundary Commission 

Nearly two hundred and fifty memoranda had 
hern submitted to the Bengal Boundary Commiasion, 
most of them coming from the minorities in Muslim 
majority areas and claiming inclusion in the province 
of West Bengal. A dire anxiety of the minorities to 
get away from a Muslim administration is the cause 
thal has resulted in the submission of such a large 
number of memoranda. The past ten years’ history of 
Muslim rule in Bengal fully justifies tliis fear. 

The Congress has tried to be more than £air to the 
Muslims in the memorandum that it has .-submitted. 
Il has .submitted a pclieme and a plan. It has fought 
for tlio scheme and ha^’ asked the Commission to 
reject the plan 

The (\>ngr('.<'^ sclieme claimed the inclusion in 
\Ve'‘l Ikmgil of the Burdwau and Presklency division? 
(excluding i)ortious of Nadia Jessore and Khulna 
district.?), a ^mall tract of Rajyhahi district, the 
t liana? of (Jaurriadi. Najipur, Sarupkati and Jhalnkati 
in the district of Backtuganje, the Gopalganj Sub- 
division ,‘imi Ih.' B.ajair thaua in tbi; Faridpur district. 
The.se are demanded on the ground that they arc 
contigiioii.s Hindu majority ari'.a.?. In Nadia, the portion 
of Kustiii Sub-divd.sion lying on the east of the Gorai 
river i.s excluded from West Bengal. The scheme also 
exfdudiss from tiie dislrict of Jessore the portion lying 
east of the Gorai river eon.sisting of Alfadanga thaua 
ami a part of Muhammadpur thana. Two thanas of 
Khulnu district, viz., Morelganj and Sarankhola are 
also excludf-d. The scheme claims the whole of the 
Darjeeling and Jiilpaigiiri districts as well as the 
Hindu majority thanas of Dimla and Hatibanda in 
I he Rangpiir dirdrict a? contiguous Hindu majority 
areas, and the Police Station of Bhurungamari as the 
•only railwaiy linf‘ (*onnecting the Indian Union with 
Assam ■pas.srs through it. Six thanas in the ea.st and 
TWO iu the .south of the Dinajpore district and five 
I lianas in Maldali art' kept out of Uie demand. 

The main bases of the Congress demand are. 
eontignity of the non-Muslim popuhtlion apart, the 
need for control over hwidwaters. safety and security, 
ensuring a gi*een belt for the supply of food and other 
requirements of Calcutli and questions of communiea- 
Hons public health and development. 

The (^)ngress memorandum asks for the inclusion 
in West Bengal of an area of 40.137 sq. miles with a 
total population of 28,032,000. This will consist ot 
31*78 per cent Muslima and 08*22 per cent non- 
Mualirns, forming 45 per cent of the presi'nt total 
population of Bengal. The Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
with an area of 5,007 sol miles and a population of 
247,053 has been kept (M of consideration and is not 
included in the totals. 

It enunciat(!k the following guiding principles to 
effect partition : 

“The two part.s respectively to contain ns large 

a proportion as practicable of the total Muslim and 
. non-Muslim populations of the province of Benpi, 
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The boundary being the boundary between 
two States must be contiguous ; and necessarily the 
(ixistcnce of man^ pockets and areas containing a 
majority of Muslim poiiulation in Hid western part, 
and a majority of non-Muslim population in tho 
eastern part will have to be accepted. 

If witliout substantially affecting these principles 
there could be found any natural boundary, namely, 
rivera over any portion of the boundiary line that 
should be adopted. 

Subject to the above rules any i^ecial reasons 
for any area to be incorporated either in the western 
or in the eastern part should be considered. 

In applying these rules for effecting partition 
the following matters have to be noted : 

The present administrative units, namely. 
Divisions, Districts, Sub-divisions or Police Stations 
cannot be treated as indivisible units for purposes 
of partition, having regard to the object of the 
partition. 

They will have to be referred to as convenient 
areas for judging the distribution of Muslim and 
non-Muslim populations, and as lareas for which 
there is a published census of the population. 

They may be considered as units of partition 
when, besides being mere administrative units, they 
are also geographical and economic units so inter- 
connocted that (heir separation for partition pur- 
poses ^ould, if possible, be avoided.” 

In a Note on Calcutta, the Congress memorandum 
states : 

“Calcutta is the heart of West Bengal. It is a 
city within the boundaries of the districts of 
24-Parganas when* the non-Muslim pojjulation 
forms 67*53 per cent of the total, excluding the 
population of Calcutta. The area of Calcutta is 3i sq. 
miles ; its population, according to the census of 
1941, is 2,108,891 of which 497.535 i.e., only 23-59 
per uent are Muslims. 

According to the roll of 1944, the total number 
of electors in Oalcutta is 68,567, of which only 
10,149 or 14-8 per cent are Muslims. 

Out of a total of 81,159 houses in Calcutta, only 
6,363, ije,, 8-45 per cent, are held by Muslims. 
There are 32 Municipal Wards in the city of Cal- 
cutta. In seven out of these 32 Wards, the per- 
centages of Muslim holdings is less than one. There 
are as many as 13 Wards in which thf* percentage is 
less than five and 23 Wards in which it is less than 
15. There is not a single Ward where the percentage 
of Muslim holdings is 50 or above. 

The total amount of consolidated rates payable 
in Calcutta is Rs. 5,219374, out of which those 
payable by Muslims amount to Rs. 323.324, i.e., to 
6-2 per cent of the total. In 19 out of the 32 Wards 
the percentage of rates payable by Muslims is less 
than live. There are only four Wurd.s where it is 
about 25 per cent. 

Calcutta is after all ii part of what is known as 
Greater Calcutta. A comparison of the position of 
Muslims with that of non-Muslims; in relation to 
the extended area of Greater Calcutta may be 
considered relevant. In this area, there is a total 
population of 3371,899 out of which only 809,608 or 
22-6 per cent are Muslims.*’ 


The jBcngal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha claimed 
that the new West Bengal province should comprise 
the entire Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, 
Maldah district, Rajshahi town, and the portion ot 
Faridpur and l^risd districts bounded by the Arial 
Khan and Barisai rivers. The Hindu Mahasabha 
pointed out that they were not merely settling the 
boundaiy lines between the two new provincial govern- 
ments. The frontier of West Bengal woul4 also be the 
frontier of the Indian Union. On tins ground, the 
Mahasablia laid much emphasis on the need of a 
natural boundary. 

The Muslim League made a very tall claim which 
they faikd to justify with argumemts before the 
Commission. They demanded that the Bhagirathi up to 
Katwa and the Bruhmani thereafter should form the 
boundar>' line between the Muslim majority and the 
non-Muslim majority states of Bengal. According to 
the League, the new East Bengal province should 
comprise Chittagong, Dacca and Rajshahi Divisions, 
almost the entire Presidency Division with the ex- 
clusion of throe Police Stations and certain portions 
of the Burdwan Division. The League demand in- 
C'hided Calcutta. 

The Lr>agiie claims Calcutta on various grounds. 
It says Hint tlir* city has been built mainly by the 
resoiirees of East Bengal. Nearly half of its population 
is engaged in industries maintained by East Bengal. 
It is the only usable and sizable port for trade and 
commerce for the entire provinc''. Chittagong cannot 
serve as well for East Bengal bf*cause of difficult com- 
mimiciitionB. The city is situated witliin that part ot 
the country which, according to the Muslim League, 
“nature has made one where the Muslims are in the 
majority.” The absurdity and hollowne.ss of Leagiu^ 
claim on Caloiitti has been 7 )rovcd by the Congress 
and the Mahasabha. If Efist Bengal can claim Calcutta 
on the ground that it was built mainly on the resources 
of East Bengal, it can also claim Dundee. If Musi>I"«i 
sailors can claim the Calcutta port as their property 
cm the gTOund that it was built “with their blood,” 
they can .48 well claim I/ondon and New York. 

The Boundary Commission has concluded its 
.sittings and it i.*. understood that two separate reports 
have been pr('p.aro(i separately by the Hindu and 
Musliiin Judges Tho final Report is awaited an<l is 
expected to be relea.sed about August. 10 or thereabout. 

The Burma Assassinations 

The w'orld was shocked to learn of the murder ot 
a numbcT of members of the Burmese Executive 
Council headed by General Aung San. It is highly 
regrettable that at a time when this new country was 
engaged in preparing for independence under its young 
leader, party rivalry has thrown Burma into such a 
turmoil. It was not a political coup, but a dastarcfi.y 
murder and this is the worst feature of the crime. XJ 
Saw haft bram arrested after a fight with the police and 
Dr. Ba Maw has fled. The A.F.P.F.L. continues to 
n-main in power. We hope Burma will recover this 
blow and continue in its path of progress. 



M£MOttANDtJM ON BEHALF OF RAJSHAHl AND MALDAH DISTRICTS 


Foreigners do not reubso that there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the boundario:< of the modern Bengal 
districts. Not one of them a geographical area with 
a scrupulously preserved historical frontier going up 
to traditional times, as is the case with the counties 
of England. Nor have they sharp and unchangeable 
natural features to demarcate them, except on one side 
here and there. In fact, the districts of Bengal in 1047 
are creations of the British period, caused by adminis- 
trative convenience or even caprice, and the 
causes have repeatedly added to or diminished thtjv 
areas in the preceding century and a hall' of British 
rule. For example, the historical Rajsliahi of the pre- 
Briti’sh times was three times the size of the mutilated 
district that bears tho same name today. Hence the 
partitioning of Bengal presents a siiiiph' problem, 
provided that I here are, on both sides, good will and 
an agreement to construct a workable, orderly and 
ticonomical State in each half of our province, and this 
agreement is given siijiremacy above evor^' conridera-* 
lion of party, prestige or sectional gain. 

It should never b(? forgotten tliat tho frontier 
cpieation between the Indian Union and Pakistan, a? 
far as Bengal is concerned, is in no respect akin to 
the Intemational frontier problems, like that between 
. Poland and Ilussia, or betwc'en Greece and Albania. 
Curzon’s Romance Lecture on Frontier.s deals with a 
different world altogether. In Bengal, it is more like 
the legal iiarlilion of Ji landt'd estate between two 
brothers for ensuring more efficient and peaceful 
management. ILre in the two halves of Bengal, the 
•population is absolutely one by race, language, 
manner of life, they differ only in religion, but a 
Hindu in East BeiigiU will have the aame relations 
with th6‘ Muslims there as his brethren in West Bengal 
have with the Muslims of that half. Hence, the 
difference is simply a matter of geography and ought 
to be solved by administration. 

Religion keeps the people of East Bengal inter- 
nally divided, exactly the .same way as in West Bengal 
by forbidding dinner, marriage and worship together. 
But both sects in both areas, speak the same langiuige. 
write the same alphabet (whicli Is different from those 
of Western Pakistan and of Central Hindu'^lhan). and 
have so long read -and composed the same literature. 
The Hindus and the Muslims of Bengali origin have 
lived together side by side in peace for so many 
centuries in their villages that it is now impossible 
to draw a clear-cut geographical line winch would 
separate the Hindus from the Muslims without leaving 
any large pocket of the one sect in the territory of 
the other. 

Therefore, in every conceivable plan of partition, 
some pockets will have to be conceded, and our con- 
cern is to find out a line that causes the least- amount 
of (rdigiousf^ isolation while ensuring the greatest 
compactness and administrative convenience and 
economy. Without such compactness no State can come 
into existence and no State can do any good to its 
people. 

* Hence, three principles must be accepted before 


th(* map of Bengal can be re-drawn to any useful 
purpose, or such a partition can last. 

1. (a) Physical continuity by land or some big 
river, between the different parts of the same deuii- 
Pruvmce must be ensured, and, 

(b) subject to that supreme. I'ousideration being 
fulfilled, the frontier between the two halves of Bengal 
should, where po.ssible, bo some river or marsh, other- 
wise it will be impossible to prevent smuggling escape 
of criminals, hatching of gang conspiracies except at 
a cost to the two administrations that is impossible 
{c,g., the smuggling o] liquor and opium from French 
ChiindfTimgore). To ensure this mie qua non, some 
conc'cssion will have to be made oti both sides, and 
s'ome pockets of one sect allowed to remain in the 
territory of the other. The problem for stateamauship 
is how to n^duce the number of such pockets to a 
minimum, while securing the maximum of administra- 
tive efficiency and future peace. This makes a 
continuous .stretch of territory of West Bengal between 
D.arjoeling and (^alculta necessary. Such a frontier 
will make this Icrritoiy administratively workable and 
give it« government a fair chance of progress. 

2. Where there are Hindu paraganaa or thanahs 
m a district classed as a Muslim-majority district 
according to its piesenl boundaries, with many Hfndu 
parganas or thanahs in the next district, either 
adja/'ent to the former Hindu tracts or separated by 
only a Muslim pocket, those Hindu areas may fairly 
claim to be joined to the Hindu district, and the 
intervening Mu.slim pocket or two will be included m 
the Hinilu district so expanded. Similarly, Hindu 
pockef.s in the heart of predominantly Muslim* districts 
must remain there. The same option should be given 
to Muslim pockets in Hindu districts if they lie on the 
frontier of any Muslim district. 

3. Mere count of heads is not the chief consi- 
deration in deciding the future of any area. For the 
country’s piogrcs-s, and oven future peace, we must see 
to it that whore any compact Hindu (or Muslim) 
p.'irgana r.r thanah, within the existing limits of Muslim 
(or Hindu) district Ims developed nearly all the 
institutions and l)u.sin(\sa concerns witli tho Hindus’ 
own money and ontorpri.«o, those people’s .Hake in that 
;ir(u .should bo safeguarded by its being tacked on to 
Hindustan (or Pakistan), if it can be done by the 
separation of a few Muslim (or Hindu) pockets from 
Pakistan (or Hindustan) as the case may be. For 
example, the Boalia thanah is a Hindu sub-areu and 
.'ll! its instil utions art' due to Hindu generosity (9e« 
Appemdix 1). If it he not ominous to refer to the 
partition of Hudetan areas from Czwdio-Slovakia. the 
principle of ^'Stake in the land” was admitted by both 
Ohamberlain and Hitler. 

Pboposbd Boundary Line from the 
North Southwahd.s 

In view of the above facts, it ia suggested that the 
eastern boundary line of West Bengal be drawn from 
Darjeeling through the Dinajpur district (88*45 ft. 
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EaM l<w(sititde)j to ^j^stmtak (Kuxpiir) «t tbo Nofti^ 
end of the RajjdiAhi district, Um nm due South 
the Abai river, and from Vaidyopur aloog the IKv^uadi 
branch (rf the Altai, through the Mamla Swamp, aoutii^ 
wakb by the Kumari Beel to the river Bataaoi and 
then along the river Baratioi to its confluence with the 
river Mui^akhau and then along the river ISushakhan 
to its oonJIuencc with the river Boral and then along 
the river Boral to meet the river Padma (near Char- 
^fld^t};; this wUl include the town of Rajahahi 
(situated "in the Hindu majority tbanah of Boalia) in 
Weit Bengal. The Malda district will naturally come 
into West Bengal. 

In the Rajahahi portion as sliced off above, the 
Bindua are 46 per cent of the population ; but wl)en 
along with that the Malda district is joined to Western 
Ben^, the Hindus will form a majority in the corn- 
bin^ area. 

Arguments about the Mau)a District 

The claim for including the Malda district in 
West Bengal rests on the inescapable facts of geo«* 
graphy. It is situated in the extreme west of the 
frontier of Bengal, hemmed in between Bihar (•a pre- 
dominantly Hindu proviDOe) on its west, and the big 
bulk of the Hindu majority area of western Diuajpur 
and many Hindu pockets of Rajshahi on its east. 
Above all, the railway line from Godagari on the 
Qan^ (Ikdma river) northwar^ to Bihar and 
Darjeeling, ia the natural route far unbroken land con- 
nection between the nortliern and southern portions 
of that which has joined the Union Centre of 

India. Falrisboi Bengal has no reason to grudge the 
loss of thpt portion of the Godagari line which passes 
thiiougb Rajsfaalri and Malda, as it has the main B. A. 
Rgilwiay line and the vast network of railways in 
Hastem Bengal, as a more than adequate compensa- 
tion in oommphieatioD facilities. If the short Godagari 
line , is fragmented between rival States, there would 
be /emUess trouble and uhimagutable expenditure by 
reason of interruption at custom-barriers, and police 
eontnfl, due to diverse administrative machinery. That 
can not be a business proportion. 

fiappilbr, the Malda district has compact Muslim 
areas only in its extreme north-west corner, its south- 
west fringe and its south-eastern portion which juts 
into the i^jshahi district. All of these, except the last, 
are bounded by Hindu areas. In the whole district 
the Murikns number 66 per cent and the Hindus 
44 per cent (fractions omitted). 

There is no real injustice to Malda going over to 
the Indian Union, as it was joined to the Hindu 
province Ql,Bih|ir till 1905. From the point of view 
of religion, too, the Muslim memori^ here are mostly 
dead, while there are many centreji of Vaishnav 
pilgi^ege in it which are living fountains of faith to 
millions erf Hindus evexy year even now. 

In the minimum sememe submitted* by die Con- 
gms only a narrow strip of land in the MaUa district 
fat il^aoes merely ten or twelvp. miles wide) connects 
portion of Union country 

sou^ of the Padma river) with. Ue nortiliero portion 
of the same demi-Province (namely, ^es^ Dinajpur 
and further north to Jalpaiguri axidlDBri^Ung). l^us 


the frilways in Bei^ial vtmning north to south 
(namely, rixe SfM Bridge to Pgrbatipur and the Gods'* 
gari lines) wfll fall into Paldstan. At least one of thm 
two lines (necessarily, the CkKtagari line passing 
through west Sajriiairi an^ sofUth Makk# with the 
future possibility of a brid^at <jk>di|hri} must remain 
in the Union Bengal area. • • 

If we have to maintain toe port of Calcutta, with 
the Bhagiratfai list silting Up, there shoifld be a bar- 
ra^ over the Padma (as suggested by Sir William 
Wilcocks) below the Mathiabhanga ' ofiftake-^me 20 
miles downstream (and east) of Rajahahi town. Thus 
OL\y can a requisite amount of the enormous Ganges 
fioim during the monsoons, be made to flow through 
toe dried and diying channels of the western parts of 
the Presidency Division, and ultimately through the 
Bhagirathi. A barn^ at a site higher up the Matha- 
bhanga is not physically possible on account of hydro- 
graphic difficulties. 

These proposed irrigation works will save south 
Bengal from malaria and depopulation, and by improv- 
ing agriculture and puh'ic heulth in an unimaginable 
degree, they will benefit all the Hindu and Muslim in- 
habitants of the vast area of south-west Bengal. 

The port of Calcutta depends for its life on the 
hinterland north of the Ganges (here oalled the 
Padma), no less than on the southern areas like Nadia, 
Jessore, Ac. 

Appendix 

Imtiiutiom of Rajshahi toum (i.e. P. S. Boalia) 

(t) The Varendra Research Society and Museum 
founded by the munificence of kte Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Roy of Dighapatia. 

Hi) A Sanskrit College founded and maintuineil 
by Puthia Raj (Hindu Zeminder)~thc only Sanskrit 
College in North Bengal. 

(m) An Agricultural Institute— the only one in 
North Bengal founded by the munificent grant of, 
Kumar Basanta Kumar Roy of Dighapatia and the 
Agricutural Farm to which it is attached obtained 300 
bigbas of Agricultural lands as gift from the (Hindu) 
Raja of Dighapatia. 

(iv) An Industrial School-— the only one in North 
Bengal (outside Rangpur and Pabna) which turns out 
Surveyors (Amins) and Overseers. 

(u) A Deaf and Dumb School with none of if» 
kind in North Bengal. 

(tn) Several educational institutions named after 
their founders (who are all Hindus) : eji,, Bholanath 
Bisweswar Hindu Academy, Loke Nath H. E. ^hool, 
Pramntha Nath Girls H. E. School, Sabxtri Si^alaya. 

(trii) The Rajshahi Collegiate School— built by 
toe Puihia Raj 

. (urn) The Rajahahi Gollege^fouaded and 
domd by the Hindu Zemind&rs of Rajahahi. 

(ix) Ihe local Hospital-^med after the name 
of 1^ Raja Pramatha Nath Rpy of IRghaparia amd 
the Town Hall after the name of the kte Raja 
Pramada Nath Roy of Dighi^atia. 

(z) The town ia full of aneient 
held in great veneration by the Hindu public: 

SubrntUd by Sir JaduMUh BtdAu* 

skokhar Sftoriri, Dr, Men^nad JSeton and .rspresenfotiueii 
of the Sajihahi and U^ddah District^, . « 



TH£ DAWN Ot* A NEW ERA 


By “OBSERVER” 


The third scissiou of the Constituont Assembly is 
bound to become a luiidmark iu tlie history of 
• India. Among oilier thiug.'>, the sei-sion was remarkable 
for the cousiderat-oii of the report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Fundamental Rights and fur the acceptance ul 
many of the recommendations coutuined therein. 

Fundameulul Rights, in the ultimate analysis, 
signify nuLiiing but the basic principles on which thd 
relations of tlu! memb(‘rs of a community are deter- 
mined in all walks of their lives. In other words they 
constitute the ideological foundation of the legal rela- 
tions of men iu society and iatate. They are the goal 
men seek to reach in ilieir lives. They are the 
atmospliore wliich permits the full development of the 
human spirit. They pi escribe the type of political and 
social machinery which men must have to be happy 
and contented in their lives. It is for this reason that 
the scheme of riglits maintained in any society or 
State revoiils the nature and chaiacter of that socieO' 
or State. The framing and formulating the scheme of 
fundamental rights is, therefore, the most important 
task that anybody can undertake, for to frame them 
is to determine the destiny of the nation and the 
individual for centurii’s to come. The Indian Cousti- 
^Vieut Assembly in its third session w^s engaged on 
tills e}mch-making task. 

The sclu'me of fundamental rights that it has so 
far approved constitutes in our opinion a revolution 
by itself. It cliang(’s or at least proposes to change tho 
legal foundations of the Indian society and govcrn- 
mmit — and the change it proposes to introduce is a 
far-reaching one indeed. Indian society has so far 
rested on the view that each individual citizen, as a 
member of tlu' Divine Community, eau find his highest 
fulfilment only by his eum])letc self-effacement iu the 
religious community or in God, who is the soul of this 
community. • 1^11 

Every Indian, be he a Hindu or Muslim, or 
Sikh or Christian, has thus what miay be termed, the 
organic view of life. He has duties fixed to his 
society — and his fulfilment consists in the honest dis- 
charge of these duties. At least, in our opinion this 
has been the historical outlook of the people of this 
ancient land. There may have been individuals, here 
and there, who might have dissented from it. But the 
ordinal y people also the literate of this land have 
not put themselvc.s as the centre of all achievement 
and all efforts. They have toiled and laboured for the 
sake of the family or the caste. Of course, we in India 
did not develop that aggressive nationalistic senti- 
ment which certain wosiern communities came to have 
and which resulted in the Fascist dictatorships in a 
number of European eoimtiies. But what the nation 
was to Europe that the family and the caste has been 
to us. Evelf among non-Hindus the individual did not 
count for much. The church or the religious com- 
munity 'entirely kept the individual subordinate to 
themselves. The 8 piritual-cuw-«ocial view of life 
India was to a consickrable degree opposed to the 
seculaScuTn-individualist view of Europe* We 


recognise and la certain philosophical speculations soihe 
Indian thinkers of the ancient, medieval and modem 
times did recognise the primacy of the self. But in 
social theoiy and practice the view tliroughout held 
has been wlwt is u.sually termed the organic view. 
Naturally Indian social theory neither recognised the 
equality of all individuals iiiespective of all consi- 
derations except their liumaiiily nor did it accept that 
tiiey had any inalienable and iudefe>usible lights 
against the Slate or Society. On the contrary, the 
Indian social theory accepted that each individual by 
virtue of sex, profession, colour, caste or creed had 
a ceitain status in society and State and by virtue 
of this .statu-s alone could he claim to have some 
piivileges in that Society and State, Indian society 
was inegalitaniin and to a certain degree at leejst, 
illiberal iu its character Ojimiong may. however, 
diffrr about the nature of Indian Society, but we 
believe all will accept that the Government in India, 
iu the ultimate analysis, was authoritarian and ex- 
ploitative in characici We need not consider the 
nature of govornment in ancient or m mixlieval India. 
But the Hruisli rule in India wa.s beyond all doubt 
authoritarian m \is basis and actions. The British 
rulers did not rtcogui.se the rights of Indians to share 
m gnvo rmneni tjr any oi its operations. The authority 
of J\rlianu'iit of England was supreme and unquestion- 
able. The J^aws that Indians had to obey were made by 
their alien masters and wen* conceived in the interests 
of Mich Of course, the British rulers permitted 

Tiidnirs to act on their own initiative within certain 
limited sphcii's. But whatever freedom the Indians 
enjoyed wais on sufferance of the British masters. It 
could be abrogated and modified at the sweet dis- 
cretion of t}i(».'!p w^hite rulers. Not only was the 
Government illiberal but it also did not recognise the 
equality of citizens The Government accepted sexr 
colour, caste and creed as grounds of distinction and 
discrimination between different subjects of Hia 
Majesty. The administrative service.' weio not open to 
women. The army was not open cii* a rule, to non- 
martial races. Thus the Government recognised both 
inequality and autocracy as principles of political 
organisation and action. 

The Assembly by its Charter of Fundamental 
Rights seeks to abolish the illiberal and incgalitarian 
society and State. It could not but do so. The social 
and political structure in India has criicked beyond 
repair. The rise of modern large-scale industry, the 
development of the speedy means of transport and 
locomotion, the familiarity of Indians with th<-' 
rational ideas of modern science, have all combifl^ 
to create a new outlook in the lujiiiin people, liiq 
old structure in the economic, political end cultural 
spheres has broken down and fails to scffve the pro- 
blems of the masses or the classes. Society and State 
both fail to give that feeling of refuge and safety to- 
their members which is the basis of loyalty of tha , 
latter to the former. Man, in fear and in panic. 
turned against his neighbour, Every man walks il^ ^.1 
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odntmual fear ot aeain. me wiy nu- , 

both lost their security aad their peace. The old orde , 
S not dead, i» at least in a state o coma ai d 
collapse. If Indians are to live and if „ 

remain civUised, it is absolutely necew^ * L^er 
should have a new State and Society which 
“e goods to them. It is this paramount ne^ of 
building a new world for the men 

that has led the Constituent Assembly to formulaic 
its list of Fundnmetttal Rights. . i- • . i fiws 

centre and soul of all social and political relations- 
. 1 i? a.II Vinm.ari iivilllllisations CXlSt 


"turning point in their social and PO^ 
conoiiions m inuia. By taking 

has shown to India and to the world that it stands tor 
Sti^for the fullest possible opportumty to each 
human being by virtue of his or her . 

The egalitarian and humanitairan outlook of the 
Assembly is visible not only from its altitude 
women. It is also evident from what it has 2®^ 
lho.se who have so far been 

There have been many a foreigner who ha e doubtcu 
whether f-- India _ will do ^yt^g or th^dow ^ 


ccntrc“^anrs:u7of all social and PcdWc^ jlathms. ^^e^r has by 

?. ie^riXidual members, made .he- piadier of untouchabdity m ^y 


to ’iTure'thr welfare of Uieir individual n’ombew. 
These organisations do not have any pui poses o 
own wluSi is over and above to the purposes of a 
their individual m. nibers. This '"dividiialistic mow 

“'“.f xri^d*so the 

iSvidualistic view, therefore, by itself constitutes a 
'I'S' o( i.. ina,via„l»Ue 


trnildpn ucoiilc. iiui me assuiuui^ - 

made the piaOier of untouchabdity m any lorui^or 
manner illegal and punishable as an olfence . 

India. This decision of the A^embly 
with such historic events as the Rise of Buddhism 
Christiauily or the Protest of Lutlier. Mankind sh.d 
Liember the day when the Asseinbly c— g ol 
an immense majority of caste Hindus 'et ed to 
.leclare, unlouchability a crime ^ a ^ 

This dccisiou, .as Gandhiji said, registers legally the 

. » _ iTt I.riP 1 


far-reaching ana rau cm ca aua- md,vidualistic This decision, .as Gandhiji saiil, registers 

The Assembly, by virtue of its - change timt has been coming over in the minds of Ih^ 

approach, accepts the twin princijiles ol L • y jjindu. But it will be a misluke to tuink that the 

Kocam nf the new order • . ^ * .. 1 tviivp U. U 1 I act of tbe 


appioacu, uuiiviJ.o v..-- , - . 

Equality as the bases of the new orfer. 

The rights of equality which ciliaeiis will have 
Frce^ndK e defined in clauses 4 to 7. An examina- 
til of these Clauses reveals that the Assembly l as 
IZnt awav all the different, kinds of inequality that 

that the future State ol indm wi 
impartial iu its attitude towards ail “t « nt-- ^*4 
not favour any class, or caste or sex lu the matu r of 
Uie benefits it confers or the opportuni les for good 
We that it secures. Tt.is irnpartiaht.v is ^ 

by Clause 4 of tlie Charter of Fundamental Righls 


Kit liiis been liomms uvi.-t .. 

Hindus. But it will be a mislake to tuink that th 

abolition ol uiUouehability IS purely an 

iindus as Hindus. We believe that the 

Ihe Assembly were not thinking m terms of Hinduum 

and Hindu interests when they took 

'Pii wf'ip aiMinc SMOic prjucii)! 

humamlariani.-m which was the *^'*7llv7the 

willi regard to women. 'J'hey wanted Man to Ime tl m 
dignity which his manhood entitled him _ 

the India of their hopes and dreams. 1 h<‘ legal < u - 

“"il. a,,»pp ™.u b. "II "““K 

cultural, polumal and social disabdities fiom 


life that H .seuure^. a uw ^ .V..i tUchls piilturnl uoliUesil »m social ciisanniues im 


r«tinTanv™<m“m gi-ouudrof religion, race, easto 
or sex.” This Clause, in our opinion. « 
the following implications. In the fi T » ‘ 

S-rson in free India would have one vote and o„e 
vote only. Any qualification f'"’ 
wniild be general in character. In any 
not rest on any of the conditions slated in the daus 
SJen above.“l«s free India will women 

from possessing the right of vote. . o ony > ‘ 
would extend the right of vote to „„ 

conditions as it gives it to me . * man 

distinction would be mode betwi^n 
Not only women will be voters, but undei , 
thev will be eligible to enter the Legislatures, _ 
ministries, and the other offices in the pay f 
counliy on the same terms as men are ab c to • 
From the viewpoint of the Slate, there won ^ 
distfimon between man and woman. The imlia 


iia Diiii''** ■^,7 S' . 

would cease to have any recognition <u 
by the Stale. A person born lu the easti"* tna . i 
untouchable would be entitled to have a • gW” 

maintained by Ihe Stale on the same 
apply to the otlier citizens of the country J «i " • 

anv organisi-d social per.seeution of the untouch abl. s 
or any att.mii.l to prevent them by force or inLm - 
dation or .social boycott front enjoying their rigbl> 
would be tieated as a crime and would be punished by 
Ihe Stale H niav be noted that thi', legal abolition 

«W.UIly .'opU PPI .»«• ■,I!';“I"“I’ 

economic or cultural status oveinigt . .. would 

mean that Ihe legal and customary handiiaps wo Ut 
no more prevent them from competing with othei 

r'i£“iii b, « 

the Assembly has provided that to « conside^^^ 
degree Society will »iso liayo^to treat the ci , 


^^Seer irand ' woman. The 

h '■Thi”''remarkaWe fact Zre shall be no discrimination against any cntizi^ 


ilMlI AU w — % - 

Indian womanhood. The remarkable fact 
JSf i reJXtion is that it ha.; been Jarried U.rough 

without any opposition f'''"” got 

women had to wage a long and bittei struggu to a 
^itienl rights. Even then there were counlnes » 

Europe in whieli political rights were ^ 

SoZ tdl recently. India, in. tliis 

nf even some of the advanced countnes of the 

.U. It i.: p" iophi. . 7 ”;™ jr,. .. ^ tw -- - 

“5.1" §5 th. — « -11 ““'r ‘""’“I* 


imDariiallv. hub-riaiise v-fij ui r- -a-,,,., 

there shall be no discrimination against any ub . 
on any ground of religion, race, caste or sex in nga^ 
to (a) across to trading establishments including pu^ 
Me restaurants, hotels and places of public enterta.^ 
ment ; (b) the use of wells, tanks, roads, and p j 
of public resort maintained wholly or partly o”* 
^tc funds or dedicated to the use of the general 

'^'"'^'This Sub-clause uppesre to 
the atablUto 

case ^ of 
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by Indian society. For example, it will be illegal to 
have a restaurant or a waiting room on the station 
reserved for the exclusive use of Europeans only. 

In short the Assembly has made such petty social 
disminiuation illegal. It does not mean that all 
Indians will uo_me to have equal economic privileges 
or cultural status. There arc bound to lomam both 
economic and cultural inequalities. The Assembly does 
not frown on them. Btit what the Assembly has done 
is to provide that such inequalities arc not to be 
treated as legal bars for any person to occupy any 
position in the State or society provided he or she is 
otherwise qualified to occupy that position. 

The equality that the Assembly has thuh provided 
for is not tlie type of equality the Communists dream 
of. It will not be an equality of rewards or even of 
work. The Assembly probably did not believe that the 
establisliment of such an (‘quality is desirable for 
common good. It, therefori', conlented itself by mak- 
ing the Slate and to ii certain exlent soch'ty, inqiarlial 
to all classes and sections of their incnib('rs. This 
imparl lalily wmuld not, howa'ver, mean Unit the weak 
shall not receive tlie hc'l'p of the State. On the contrai.v, 
the A^HiMiibly lia^ sin'cilically providi'd that this riglit 
of (qualily will not disable the free Government ot 
India from helping women and childien and lh(^ 
nimoritu's by giving tlumi certain additional pnvih'g* .s. 
This provision wais iK'ci’ssaty beirausc certain sections 
of the population, on account of their physical or 
luinieiK'al Iniudicaps. may discover that the rigid 
enforceriH'nt of the Right of Equality i-' prejudicial 
lo tlw'ir full din'cloiunont. 

, Till' otlii*r priiici])le of the new order is individual 
libf'rly. Thi' riglits of fret'dom have been defined and 
guaiantei'd in ('Jaiises 8 to 17. The Assombly has 
gv.nited and guaranteed by law^ all those rights which 
aie essential lo enable the individual to act on his 
own initiative and judgment. In tho first plici\ the 
As.^’iubly has guaranteed the complete security of life 
and liberty to all citizens. No citizen can ho])(' 1., act 
on his initiative if lie feels that by doing si' h<‘ iiiav 
suffer in life, limb or liberty at the hands of the 
8tatp or .society. Security of ihi'.si' is the eunditioii 
precedent fur the enjoyment of other liiihls 'i'ln 
Assembl.v iu t’la.u^e 9 has provided that “tiu per'OU 
shall be deprived of his life or liberty without due 
process of law, nor sliall any person bo di'iiied 
equality before the law wdthiri the territories of the 
Union,” In effect, it would mean that the Kx«'Cutivo 
will not bo competent in its discretion Lo \isit any 
person with a punishment affecting his life or liberty 
Any such punishment would be .awarded only by 
competent court of law for breach of an est-ablisliod 
l;iw'. Further, in our opinion even the lA'gislatui'^ 
wnilld not ordinarily be competent to make a law 
vesting summaiy or arbitrary jurisdiction in the 

Executive to punish the indiviiluals in respect to life 
and liberty. We hold this opinion because w'o find that 
the Assembly has provided in Clau.se 2 that “all 
existing laws, notifications, regulations, cuslomw or 
usages in force within the territory of tlie Union 
con.eistont with the rights guaranteed under thi^? piirt 
of the coastitution shall .stand abrogated to tin* extent 
of such inconsistency, nor shall any such right he 
taken, away or abridged except by an amendment of 
the covMnticm ” It is clear from the last i ortion ihni 
th^ right guaranteed under all the clauses of this 
Charter can be modihed or ta^en away only by * 


specific constitutional amendment to that effect. W-c 
believe that the jiowi'r of constitutional amendment 
will not vest in the l/ogi&lature as such. In any .case 
wc hope that the procc.ss of constitutional amendment 
will be so difficult as to pieclude a l>are majority of 
the Legislature from effecting it. It will, therefore, be 
ordinarily mipossiible for the Legislature to abrogate 
these rights by authorising the Executive to act in 
its di.scretion. Nor will the Legislature be competent 
to bar the jurisdiction of the courts from cases in* 
volving life and liberty of citizens. All arbitrary 
executive Legislation such as was during the 

war by the Governor-General would be void to the 
extent it authori.sos the executive to arbitrarily keep 
persons under detention or to take away their lif<J. 
The Assembly has ver>' wisely avoided putting pro- 
perty aho under the iirolec.tion of the clause ‘Due 
process of Law.’ In matters of property the State haa 
to exercise a certain arbitrary ]»i)wer partly for pur- 
]>os('s of taxation and partly to prevent the use of 
]»roperty for anti-social purposes or under anti-social 
conditions. Thi’ Assi'inbly has. however, seen to it 
lint no ni'iin suffer.^ loss of yiroperty by .an a(^t of 
arbitrary confiscation on the part nf the executive or 
the Li'gislaturf In Clause 19, it. has provided that 

“No proj'eriy movabli or immovable, of any 
j.(a«on or corporation including .any interest in any 
commercial or indusi-riiil undertaking, shall be 
t iken or acquired for . puVdic u.se unless the law 
provides for the payment of compensation for the 
property taken or acquired a7id specifies the 
pnnciplr on which, and the maimer in which the 
eompeusatiov is to be dclrwdnedJ* 

This C'laasr will jin^Iude the Li^gislature from' 
authorising the ICxecutive to take away or acquire 
proyjerty without payment of compensation. Further, 
it w'ill prelude the government from arbitrarily fixing 
the comperi.siition so Iiav as to make the acquisition 
of projaTly equivalent to an act of forfeiture or 
('Xproprialion. .^11 arbitrary taking of property of the 
individual is thus mode h'gally impos.sible. This ia 
what the individual citizen can legitimately expect in 
reH]>(*ct to his pin])erly. Thus the individual will havO 
uo fi'iir of Io^^ or injury to his life, limbs, liberty or 
properiy if he acts according to his judgment in future 
India The A^.siurdily has thus insured the liWiy of 
the individual from ihe arbitrary encroachment of 
the governmi'iit. 

In the second place, the A-ssembly has guaranteed 
the following rights of freedom i.r., (i) Freedom of 
Speech and Expression, (ii) Froedorv of peaceable 
as.seinbly without, arms, (m) The freedoim to form 
assiKuations or unions, (iv) The right of every cilizeu 
to move fri'cly throughout the Union, (t>) The right 
of every citizen lo reside .and settle in any part of 
tl'.e Union, ivi) The right of every citizen to acquire, 
hold and dispose of property and to exendse or carrj" 
on any occupation, trade, business or profes,«ion (see 
Clause 8). The Assembly has thus guaranteofl the 
.several civic freedom.s which philosophers and 
politicians have considered essential for the welfare 
and contentment of the individuals and for the cfR- 
ciercy and liberalism of the government. The econnmt:' 
freedom giiaranti’ed shows that I hi' .Assembly did not 
accept communism as the basis of the luture Indian 
society. Rut this economic freedom would be com- 
patible with Q planned socialist democratic state in 
India. It would, therefore, be wrong to think that the 
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Assembly .has provided for a Umsez-foire society. On 
the contrai:>% the Assembly has made a provision that 
both property and trade may be effectively couLroHed 
by the future governing authorities in the Union or 
the Umls in the public interest including the protec- 
tion of the minority groups and tribes. Under tiiis 
provision it would be within the competence of the 
Union or Units* Legislature® to pass sucJi restrictive 
Laws as Factory Laws or others. The Assembly has 
thus taken care to prevent property frori* becoming a 
tiger preying upon the poor citizens, 

All these rights of freedom have been made by the 
Assembly subject to three kinds of limitations. In the 
first place, they may be enjoyed subject to public 
order only. Now the necessity of such a provision can 
be seen by what is being done in the name of civil 
liberties in certain provinces of India by a. ct'rtain 
section of the population. Public order, wo bilicvo, 
can mean nothing but the piMceful enjoyment of all 
the rights granted and guarani eed to the individual by 
the State. Such a provision prevents the distui banco 
of the peaceful enjoyment of rights by the individuals 
as a result of the actions of those who do not know 
how to enjoy their rights in a peaceful or ration^ii 
manner. In other words, such a provision harmonises 
the liberty of the part with the liberty of tlie whole, 
the .liberty of the moment with the liberty of a life- 
time. 

The other limitation is^ that these rights can be 
enjoyed subject to morality. This again means that 
no citizen can be permitted to enjoy these rights in a 
mianner or to an extent that causes loss and injury 
the moral life of other individuals. The third and final 
limitation, is that these rights will be suspended *^in a 
grave emergency declared to bo sucii by the Govern- 
ment of the Union or the Unit concerned whereby the 
Security of the Union, or the Unit, 06 the case may 
be, ia threatened*' It may appear that this provision 
rnsby enable tJie executive to arbitrarily abrogate the 
lib^ties guaranteed in Clause 8. But we believe that 
the provision would not give an arbitrary power to 
the Executive or even to the Legislat.ure to abrogate 
individual freedoms guaranteed in this clause. Wo 
hold this view because we find that the Charier pro- 
vides in Clause 22 that ^‘the right to move tlio 
Supreme Court by ap]uopriate proceedings for the 
enforcement of the rights provided for in this I)Hrt is 
guaranteed.'* This Clause read with Clause 2 would 
give the Supreme Court the power to determine 
whether the suspension of the rights made by the 
Executive or by the Legislature on the plea of emer- 
gency is valid or not. The Supremo Court would be 
in a position to decide whether the emergency is grave 
enough to demand such suspension or not. Wc recog- 
nise that in Sub-clause (3) of Clause 22, it is provided 
that “in cases of rebellion or invasion or other grave 
emergency declared to be such by the Government of 
the Union or of the Unit cor«cerned,” the right to 


enforce these remedies may be suspended if public 
safety requires it. In other words, the Legis- 
lature may bar the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
in such grave emergency. But here again it may be 
observed that the words ‘'when public safety may 
require it’* are such as to give the Supreme Court the 
power to decide whether such a law barring its juris- 
diction was valid or not. It will have this power by 
virtue of Clause 2 also. For, it will always have the 
power to see whether the taking away of the right 
guaranteed under the Charter in any particular emer- 
gency is a fraud upon Clause 2 or not. 

There is one thing more in this connection to 
which we draw the attention of the reader. It is that 
the 8(?CQrity of life ami liberty provided in Clause 9 
cannot be taken away even in such a. grave emergency. 
Cons(iquently we hold the opinion that the individu.al 
■will have the protection of the constitution and the 
courts for his individual liberty. If this view bo correct, 
we believe that no citizen of free' India will grudge 
to surrender the frecdonixS granted in Cluiisj S for the 
sake of saving his State from destruction. Such a 
limitation exists in all free countries of tlie world and 
no one should object, to sucli a limitation in freo 
India. 

The Assembly has providi'd special protection to 
chiHi'en. In CJaiise 12, it is provided that no child 
below 14 years shall be engjiged to work in any f.ictory, 
mine or any other hazardous employment. Further, it 
has prohibited human slavery and traffic in human 
beings. It has dso made forced labour illegal. Thus 
it has protoct(*d the individual from unjust economic 
oppression at thcj liands of their powerful neighbours. 

In the sphere of religion also the Assembly has 
grant/ed freedom subject of course to the necessary 
limitation, of public order, morality and health. The 
last one is a necessary liniiLation to prevent an in- 
dividual from committing suicide in the name ot 
religious belief. 

We ean, therefore, say that in the personal, the 
social, the economic and the religions spheres tho 
Assembly has granted that freedom which is essential 
to enable the individual to live a complete life. The 
limilationa imposed are essential find wholesome. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that the Assembly 
has laid the foundations of the new order wdtb wisdom 
and courage. It has translated into law what MalKiLma 
Gandhi has been preaching so far. It has given a 
■habitation to the eternal spirit of India — the spirit 
which insisted that life should be b.ased on the prin- 
ciples of justice, morality and truth. The Assembly 
has taken the wisdom of the West and the aspirations 
of the East, and woven them into a unity. 

It hag constructed the Temple of Freedom which 
the people of India, so far marching in the valley 
of suffering and sorrow, failure and frustration, will 
reach in the near future, 




INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 
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Anti-Smuggling Indian Confersnce of 

It has been held that the establishment of the Perma- 
nent Central Board, only a question of time, was an 
’ important factor in impressing on the British adminis- 
tration the necessity of taking timely stops to disarm 
international criticism, already distasteful to it, as well 
as to convince inloniational opinion that it was ready 
to co-operate with the L('ague of Nations in its praise- 
worihy efforts to Hiif)}iress the illicit traffic m (»pium. 

Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, siirnmoned Con- 
ference in May, 1927, hetwci'ii the repre.sontalivcs of 
the Iruhn (Jovernment and of tlie various Indian 
States financially iule'rol.cd in the opinni' traffic. The 
following fxlract fiuni the ojiening speech made by 
him reveals very clearly the delicate* situation in which 
the Britisl) admini'^trntion found itst'lf : 

“In the Stales taken ns a whole there are, as 
vuu know, enormous stoiks of opium for which 
there is at present no legitimate, outlet. There is 
also exte-nsive cullivatioii nf Dk* poppy which is 
retarding the ab^'Orption of these stocks So long 
as there is this immense stCKik and I hi- consirlcr- 
able area under T»oppv in tlieir midst, the Govern- 
ment of India will be scveir'ly haiidicippcd in 
eff<'ctively discharging tladr international obliga- 
tions in regard to (he smuggling of opium. What 
ftiiswei can they give to the OoiiimiShioiL of the 
League of Nations, or to the rentral Board to be 
set up under the 24tli Article of the Geneva Opium 
Convention, wlnm they draw atlention to tiie 
forniid.'Jible accumulalKUis of opium held bv private 
persona in the Ktates, and to the polential danger 
• Avhich they constifule. from tho internaiional point 
of view? For the sUitislic-? of stuzure-? show <'learly 
enough that a sireain of Miiuggled opium Is flowing 
from- the Slates towards tlio sea-poil-.” 

Towards the (uid of his speecli, J^ord Irwin made 
certain suggestions to combit the situation which, as 
developed later ou by Sir Basil Blackett, his Finance 
Minister, 

“would ini'olve the ultimate discontinuance of 
poppy C'ultivaiion in th,. States and the flup)dy of 
opium for thoir consumpiiou in accordance with 
their ri^uirements by iho Governnieiu of India at 
cost price.” 

It was decided that a Committee should be 
appointed to investigate the whole situation with the 
following objects in view : 

“(1) The possibility of replacing i>oppy culture 
by other crops, with reference to the effect of such 
substitution upon the prosperity of the Stale and 
its subjects ; 

‘■(2) To ascertain the extimt to wliich cvj)iuui 
is concerned, the occasions on which and the pur- 
poses for which it is consumed, the iniiTincr in which 
. it is prepartul for consumplioii and its physiological 
effects *«pon the consumer ; 

^*(3) To ascertain the amount of stocks of 
opium existing in Die Slates and the best means of 
disifohing of ihoin ; 

“(4) How t;0 combat smuggling ; 

• “(5) How belt ^ bring State opium policy into 

line with. Britudi India opium policy, by su^b 


methods as the discontinuance of cultivation in the 
States, the purchase of opium by the States from 
the Ghazipur factory at cobt price, and gradual 
enhancement of the selling price of opium in the 
States, si) as ultimately to equalize it with that 
prevailing in the adjoining British districts” 

The Committee consisting of three members i*i- 
cluded a British officer with special knowledge of the 
opium question who acted as the Pre-sidcut, a British 
agricultural expert, and a representative of the States 
liarticipating m the Conference. It started work iu 
Novi'inber, 1927 snbmil.lirig its report towards the 
I'lid fif the offl lal year 1927-28. ll was not published 
cither then or afterwards. 'Fhc reason for tins a.-j well 
us for not taking any action on it as tfxplainod by the 
India Government w'?W 5 that it was awaiting the report 
of the Buth'r Committei' uu the rel.'ilion of thi* Indian 
States to tlie Ci'iitval Government. When the Butler 
Report came out. it scarcity made -any reference to 
opium 

A concliisioi the obicftive student would be 
icnipit'd to draw is that ihc whole question was 
piMctieully sliflved though it had its immediub' iiscful- 
iK^s ill h'ading the public to believe that it represented 
an effort to hmit tho duig e\il so far at least as the 
W('8t was concerned, by tr>'ing to ch(*ck the smuggling 
of oi»iiim from India. 

TNAr/i:^rAm' of the Import Certificate System 

It ha.^ already bei'n slated that the Import Certi- 
ficati^ system recommended by the J/caguc of Nations 
for discoimiging illicit Iniffic m opium and, indirectly, 
for gradually putting an cud to opium-, smoking had 
been adopli’d in India with effect from January, 1923, 
more than a year and a half after its recommendation 
by ihi* Advi'^ory rommiltee. At tlie end of the official 
year 192‘l-2r). it was found I hat 6.957 phesls of opium 
hud b'^'u exported of which alioiit 3.000 chests w’cre, 
in the l.iuguaai, of IihUa Lv “brought by trad- 

(Ts for ixpoj't to foreign coirntrii's” the rest being 
direct lo tht* Gincrnmeiil of ofo'ini-conMiming coun- 
irio'''. It is, however, added that “'n(> export is permitted 
wilhout a cijrlificate from the Go orninent of the 
(oiir.iry concerned.** ■ 

It was not long before it was realised that the 
Import Cerlificato syslom had to be tightened up il 
it was to operate as a deterrent of smuggling. For 
one thing, illicit traffic in opium was not difficult 
because, under it. all that the Government of the 
opium-producing country was bound to do was to 
supply ihe quantity of raw opium mentioned in the 
Import Certificate. Tn practically all the opium con- 
suming couutrioH, there w:i.s no statistical information 
in regard to the number of addicts because they had 
failed to adopt the system of registering and rationing 
them ns recomnumded by the League of Nations the 
rr.-ult being that evi-n when their Governments were 
desirous of limiting tht'ir importjs of opium to their 
actual needs, they d cl not havi* reliable data on whicdi 
to base their estimates which therefore had to be 
more or leas pure guess-work. Thia explains why, at 
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Jeiast now and againi raw opium in exoeas of actwi 
requirements was imported by them. This amount was 
always available for illegal traffic in the dm%. In 
addition, certain” Governments were found to be 
rather lax in granting import certificates to individual 
traders and concerns. The less scrupulous among those 
utilised them for carrying on contraband traffic. 

Probably the most unsavouiy case was that of 
the Portuguese colony of Macao, only forty miles 
from the British colony of Hongkong, the adminis- 
tration of which, at the time referred to below, 
deliberately countenanced illegal trade in opium. 
Macao obtained its opium directly from India as also 
from Hongkong for lo-cal consumption as well aa 
for re-export. 

At that time Macao was permitted to import 
altogether 500 chest«, 260 for local consumption and 
240 for re-ex))ort to “countries permitting import*' 
under an agreement between Great Britain and 
Portugal. There was, however, a proviso for more than 
240 chest <3 for re-export on condition that proof was 
adducetl that the trade was lawful. I’liis was t^ken 
advantage of and ihe^ extra amount obtained under 
this proviso was utilised for smuggling into China, 
Mcxi(!o and the United States in all of which opium 
smoking was illegal and where contraband opium 
obtained from Macao wajs seized by the Cnsloin offi- 
cials inorc! than once. 

As regards the contraband trade in opium iu 
America, with its headquarters at Macao, attention 
may be drawn to the following extract from tho report 
presented to the United Slates Congress by Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, Dr. Hamilton Wright and Mr. 
Henry J. Finger : 

“The great mass of Macanese opium is brought 
to San Francisco and immediately trans-ahijiped by 
sea to western Mexicjan ports, from whence it, 
added to the direct Mcjxican import, i.s mostly 
smuggled into the United States across the Mexican 
border.” 

It is regrettable that the present writer has been 
unable to secure official information in regard to the 
smuggling of tliis opium to other purls of the world 
mainly because of difficulty in securing the relevant 
publications. But such information as is available 
from non-official sources and which, on the whole, may 
be regarded as reliable, goes to show the existence of 
a large contraband traffic in the drug with its rami- 
fications extending to must parts of the civilised world 
as also that Macao was not the only sinner in this 
direction. This is specially true of the Straits Scttle- 
menta, lndo-4^hina and Siam to which Indian opium 
continued to be supplied in gradually diminishing 
quantities up to 

Aiioi*TroN or thf Import-Kxport Cp*tificatk 
System 

This existence of this illicit traffic had been noted 
as also its extent and it was felt that *h© matter 
required the immediate attention of the League ot 
Nations. Accordingly, we find that on the 15th August, 
1024. the Opium Advisory Committee suggested cerUin 
mea-sures for the eonflideration of the Second Inter- 
nati^mal Opium Conference. These were : 

'*(1) That a separate license from' the Govern- 
moat shall bcL reouired for each eonsignmeot im- 
ported or exported ; 


“(2) That an export license shall only be issued 
by the Government of the exporting country on the 
production of a certificate from the Government of 
the importing country that the importation of the 
<*onsignment is approved ; 

‘‘(3) That a copy of the export license shall 
either accompany the consignment *or be sent by 
the Government of the exporting country to the 
Government of the importing country, and that 
when the importation has been effected this copy 
shall be returned, with an endorsement to the effect 
that the importation has been effected, to the 
Government of the exporting country.” 

The third was meant to act as a preventive 
against diversion of the consignment en route for 
illicit purposes. 

The Advisory Committee also stated ; 

“Large consignmfmLs of raw of)ium witJumt any 
rt'striction arc being exported to the Far East under 
false declarations of destination for the purposf\s <>f 
the illicit traffic, and are being smuggled into 
(.'hina and elsewhere. It is accordingly proposed 
that Governments should exercise a control over 
the conveyance of opium or the other inaterjfds 
and drugs in ships sailing uiuler their flag.” 

After carefully considering the above suggestions, 
the Second International Opium Confi.Tcnco acetipted 
them* substantially incorporating them in Articles 
12-18 of the Geneva Convention of 1925, signed and 
ratified on the 19l.h February, 1925 by eight countries 
including India. 

The British administration in India commdmccd 
giving effect to the abovomentioned articles of the 
Geneva Convention of 1925, the first step taken being 
the stoppage of the auction sale of opium in Calcutta 
with effect from April 1926. The Import- Export certi- 
ficate system came into operation from the com- 
mencement of the official year 1927-28. From the same 
year, it was also dticided that Indian opium would not 
b(» exported to any non-Asia lie country other t han the* 
United Kingdom where it would be sent for medicinal 
purjiases only under the Import-Export cortific-ate 
system. With effecjt from the 12th February, 1927, the 
trans-shipment at. any i)ort in British India of any of 
the drugs including raw opium covered by the Hague 
Oi)ium Convention w’as prohibited “imles.s covered by 
an export authorisation or diversion certificate issued 
by (the Government of) the exporting country.” 

The Opium Smuggling Position in Persia 
On the 30th September, 1921, the Assembly of the 
I^oaguc of Nations called upon all Governments which 
were parties to the Hague Convention to adopt the 
Import Certific.atc System. The request was repeated 
at its next meeting held about a year later, on tho 
19th September, 1922. 

Persia which had received an invitation sent its 
delegate to tho meeting of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations held on the 27th September, 1923. Con- 
fronted with facts and figures proving the indirect 
part played by his country in the smuggling trade iu 
opium, this gentleman wriggled out of the very 
awkward position in which he found himself by stat- 
ing that 

“His country was happy to note that ... tho 
opium question bad entered upon a practical stage. 

. The peaMQti of the East woidd hgve to substitute 
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some dtiier form of profitable cultivation for the 
cultivation of the poppy/' 

This non-committal reply made no change in the 
attitude of the Persian Government. It paid no atten- 
tion to the repeated requests made to all opium- 
producing countries, including it, to take effective 
measoiee to discourage opium -smuggling for it conti- 
nued to adhere to its policy of selling opium for 
exportation to sll who were prepared to buy it at the 
rates fixed by it. These generally utilised the drug 
thus secured for the contraband trade. 

A fn\sh appeal along the same lines was made by 
lliB Oouncil of the League of Nations on the 13th 
JJccember, 1923 1o all those countries from which 
opium was being sinuggh'd at that iiin(!. Persia, how- 
ever, persist (‘d in its policy. Frequent seizures of 
conlraband Pirsian opium i>rov(‘(i that its objection- 
able practice was seriously- liiuderiiig the efforts of the 
League of Nations to reduce' opium -smoking. 

Once again, at the invitation of Llie League 
of Nations, Peisia attc'iided the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924, but it did not sign or ratify 
the Agreement, the Protocol and thc' Final Act which 
resulted at its conclusion. It w'as here that the dele- 
gate of PerMa iccoiiinieiided tliat the I-fOaguc should 
consider the advisability of api’ointing a Commission 
to visit diff(?rent o])iuni-pr()ducing countries and to 
off(yr its suggestions as regards the best methods for 
limiting the production of tlio drug to quantities 
required for medicinal and scieritilic purposes only. It 
1ms bef*n held that tlie reason underlying this reeoiii- 
niendation was that the affairs of all o)num-prodiicing 
•countries should fust he scrutinised by an inter- 
mit loiiaJ committi'e and that Persia would change il^ 
policy only wlu'n tlu'y did so. It will he shown below 
why and liow' Persia was tlu* only country visib'd by 
^llch a body. All this hrip])ene(i in Fi'bruary, 1925. 

Within less than a month, Llu' Opium Advisory 
romniittoe drew tlu' attention of the League ol 
Nations and, Ihrough it, of the civilised world at large, 
to the indilTerei’ce of Persia tu the opium ( Cil through 
the following resolution : 

“II. Tho Committee desire.s to call the atten- 
Lion of the Council to the large illicit, tratlu: in 
opium W’hieh is being earned on between the 
Persian Gulf and the Far East and it suggests : 

“(a) That the Persian Government .should be 
urged to put into force without delay an effective 
system of control over exports of opium frtmi 
Persian ports, more jmrticularly by the adoption of 
the system of export authorisation ;ind imj»ort certi- 
ficates in respect of each consignment ; 

“(h) I'hal Powers whose flag is carried by ships 
engaged in trade with the Persian Gulf should bi' 
•recommended to adopt measures to control the 
conveyance of opium from the P.^r.d.in Gulf on 
such ships and to prevent its diversion into the 
illicit traffic ; 

“(c) That Powers at whose ports vesseL con- 
veying opium from tho Persian Gulf call should be 
recommended to pul in force at once the measure 
contained in ChaptriT V of the Convention con- 
clude||[ by the Swond International Opium Con- 
ference for the control of trans-shipment of consign- 
ments of opium and dangerous drugi?.” 

Tlie next stage was reached when, in September, 
1925. that is to say about six months after the meeting 
of the Advisory Gommittee, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations took up the consideration of the 


appointment of a Commiswn .of Enquiry to vi^t 
cs^ain opium'^roducing countries from which opium 
was being smuggled. Persia had acquired an unenviable 
reputation in this regard in addition to which its 
delegate had supported the proposal for the convening 
of an economic conference at the meeting of the 
Opium Advisoiy Committee of 1923, suggesting at that 
time that it had hitherto failed to restrict opium 
production and sal(> for economic reasons only. 

blGNincANCB OF THE EnQUIKY INTO OPiUM 

Production in Persia 

Though, iLS stated previously, Persia had neither 
signed nor ratifu'd the Geiii'va C^inveution of 1925, it 
w'as difficult for it to withhold co-oj»cntitm with the 
League of Nalions when it offered to solve the diffi- 
culty which, according to its official spokesman, had 
hitherto prevented it from falling into line with the 
rest of the civilised world. 

It was under the above circuinslancos that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations passed the follow- 
u.g resolution : 

“1. The Assembly, 

‘Having considered the riisolution contained in 
the Final Act of the Se*cond International Opium 
Conference with regard to the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry to visit certain opium- 
producing countries, 

**Recommend3 that such a Comiiiission should 
be .sent to Persia to study : 

‘*(u) 'J'iio existing situation with regard to the 
cultivation of the poppy ; 

*'{b) The replacement of a proportion of this 
cultivation by other crops.” 

The iiiLMiibeis of the Commission of Enquiry into 
the ruoduction of opium in Persia were duly appointed 
and consist i‘d r>l Mr. Frederic A. Delano (U.S.A.), 
(.‘hairman ; Dr. Fiidiano ('aviirn (Italy), Professor ot 
Botany, University of Naples ; and M. Victor Cayla 
t France), AgriiMltural Rnginei'r. They visitcnl Persia 
and in due course .submitted their report. 

From the point of \iew of the pri'Seiit discu.s.sion, 
probably the most significant of their suggestions was 
the one for “gradually reducing the production of 
ojnum to medical needs.” And. wliat is more, this 
reianniueudatiou wa* acceptc'd by the Government of 
Persia, the Prime Minister of which in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of tho Commission stated as 
follows : 

“The Persian Government will take immediate 
measures to reduce the production of opium to 
medicinal requirements and will prosecute these 
•measures as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

“The Goveruinent is liki'W’rse determined to put 
a stop to the smoking of opium as rapidly as 
possible.” 

The expi'ctitjon that there would be an appre- 
ciable reduct on in opiuin-.snuiggling from Persiii wa'^ 
not, however, fulfilled for, with subsequent changes in 
the Cabinet, the old policy of drift n'-appeared. One 
reason for this probably was the failure' of this country 
to ratify though, unlike Turkey, it had signed, the 
Hague Opium Convention. 

Turkey’s Attitude to thk OpnTM-^>MUc<'.LiNG 
Problem 

When all these events were happening there were, 
in addition to Persia, throe countries where opium 
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production wm going on a scale much in excess of 
their medicinal and scientific needs. These were China, 
Indii and Turkey. The l^t these had all along held 
itself aloof from all conferences aiming at solving the 
opium problem. Repeated solicitations for its co- 
operation in the matter were rebuffed. Thus in Sep- 
tember, 1923, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
drew the attention of the Turkish Government to the 
fact tliat it had failed to carry out that particular 
provision of tha Treaty of Lausanne to which it was 
a party which made it obligatory for it to adhere to 
the Hague Opium Convention of 1912. About three 
years later, in June, 1926, the Advisory Committee 

: 0 : 


requested the Turkish Government to adhere to H 
because “a control over the export of opium from 
']^rkey,'^ so far as it was aware, was not being exer- 
cised by it. Once again, Turkey was approached, this 
time by the Assembly of the League of Nations, the 
same year. But again, there 'Was no response, a fact 
referred to in a resolution passed by this body on the 
16th of September, 1927. These were the circumstances 
responsible for the utter fruiUetsness of all efforts 
made by the League of Nations to secure the co- 
operation of Tuikey in its attempt to solve the opium 
pioblem. 

(To be continued) 


THE DANGERS AHEAD 

By D. M. BKN, D.A. (Cantab.), b.sc. (Econ.) Loud. 


Aftkb a long drawn-out battle, the Hindus have 
been forced to accept the tiicoiy that Muslims belong 
to a different nation. For over two decades now, the 
Muslims have played the part of an irritable and 
touchy old granny, desirous of only being left alone. 
They did not want “Hindu” domination, so they 
decided that liarge chunks of territory must be 
dominated by them and a clean State, Pakistan, must 
be formed to keep the Hindus in check. 

While this pernicious doctrine was being propa- 
gated with all the venom and wrath of the kind of 
which only the League was capable, the battli ior 
freedom was being fought by valiant i^atriots like 
Nehru and Gandhi and Bose and a host of the unknown 
soldiers of the Congress. After years of struggle, 
the Congress has at last won a place of freedom for 
India among the nations of the world, but tim virus 
of communalism now has attacked the very heart of 
the country. 

India is now going to be divided, the Biitish 
papers say, into Hindustan aud Pakistan. Pakistan will 
be admittedly a Muslim- State, while Hindustan will 
still be the polyglot state that it ever was. There will 
be a fanatic Muslim fervour supporting the 
Muslim State. Will there be an equally fanatic Hindu 
fervour siipi)orting the so-called Hindu State ? 

Nature of Parties 

The time has come, for clear thinking. Congress, 
we know, is nat'->a Hindu body, in the sense that its 
leitfnotij is not Hindu, despite everything the Muslims 
and the British may say about the ‘*Hindu” Congress. 
When the Hindus were massacred m Eustern BeugMi, 
the Congress did not lift its finger. When the Hindus 
of Bihar were shocked into paying tho Muslim back 
in his own coin, the Congress sent its highest leaders 
to remonstrate with the Biharis. Tlii- Hindus are not 
allowed ^en to be shocked by the inhuman acts of 
savagery perpetrated by the dear old gi*Jinny who 
sometimes assumes the ahai>e and the functions of the 
wildest witch that the annals of witchcraft have 
recorded. 

The only organisation in Hindustan capable ^1 
rallying the people, thf‘ CJongress, is thus a body not 
tnobili^' agahiist the Muslims. Indeed, it is not 
oapabli:^ mobilising itself against any innocent 


citizen, be he a Hindu or a Muslim. An organisation 
receives its general ehaiackr from its leaders. WiUi 
leaders like Azad, Nehru and Gandhi Congress could 
not possibly become a movemeut of irrational fanatics, 
bent on loot and muider, rape and aisun, as are found 
under the baniiers of some communal parties in India. 

It is imporliint to remember this. A whole move- 
ment cannot change iU nature overniglit. It lais its 
history, its tmditions, its links, iU ideals, which may 
se(‘m from the outside cliangeablc without much effort, 
but in fact a movement is as muoli chained to ils 
philoso])hy and history as a man to his mind. That 
IS why the Conservative Party of Kngkmd cannot 
become liafiour, nor iMii it help hating the Congnss 
and its leaders as bieakers of the British Empire. That 
U why the Communists cannot become, as a body, 
.«?upporters of private pioperty. This is not to say, 
howc'ver, that individuals will not change, or that 
parties will not alter their policies in the least detail. 
On the contrary, live political jiarties constantly review 
their activities to bring themselves up to date and in 
line with the public sentiment of the moment. But 
where matters of great motueiit are concerned, largo 
political parties, with supporters in every part of the 
country, trained in the traditional policies of the 
parties, cannot change their whole nature. A non- 
coinmunal organisation cannot become an aggressively 
communal body ; nor can an aggiessive and fanatic 
body of communalists become overnight placid sup- 
porters of peace between communities. 

Our ADVERSi?im!i:s PoibEu 

Therein lies our dungor, Pakistan will be a Muslim 
State, prepared to stand its ground, and to -advanee, 
on every pretext, against the neighbouring State of 
Hindustan with a z(»al and a determination that only 
fanatics can mu.ster. Hindustan, on the other hand, 
will be a state of “non-Muslims,” or of “general” 
conetituencieB. Ther^ will be no fjinatioal fervour 
binding Hindustan together. Let not the idealists 
abject at this juncture that fanatical fervour is not 
a good thing in tlie long run, that it cannot last, that 
it leads itself to its own destruction and so on and 
so forth. My answer will be, with Lord Keynes, “W® 
are all dead in the long run.“ The damage that is done 
in the short run by fanaticigm be oheokM ; 
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oLhei“wise it will be decades before the ill-effects can 
be remedied. It was sljort-Urin fanaticism that divided 
Ireland and the biltornt'ss that it has left tends tn 
srow, not diminish. It was short-term fanaticism that 
plunged the world into a second world wiii'. but its 
afieininth will be long and sad and aiduous. And 
again it may be •sliort-leini fanaticism that today lias 
succeeded *111 cutting us in twain ; but the pang- ol 
pain and niisiny that \^ili ine\itiibly result from this 
division will last for emtuno. 

In history, futniliciMii lias not been succossfuH.v 
met by any otJier fon-e but an equal doteninnalion to 
withstand it. Fanalici.sm must not be appeased, :ts ''c 
have done in India of late year.". 

But, in Iiiiljii, wc had Id df-al witli two enrinies 
ihi (*neiiiy witlioul and the eiieiny williin. In mir ijeal 

free the criuntiy. wr saciificed half of it. ffili a 
loaf is b(dter than p.one A." patriot'^, the Congia'S"' and 
the people^ of India liad no othf'v choice tlian to sub- 
mit to ill the d( niMini" the touchy .and scliomiug 
grai nv. 

But that, singe t" over now. dia Jivjded into 
Mu.dijji and non-Mu.-lnu area"-. A.s the Mu'liin area 
1 " niilil.nill^ or will bj ..s I lia\e exjdaintd 

choM' l>(>cnis(' a pally ciumjI suddeiilv chang its 
whole chaiacti . the noii-Mii'liiii a;ea niU.-M. be 
Mobilized to 'p s(‘rv e its iniegrily against pus-ibh' 
dejnedatiun.^ ol jm dalory fanatic Slab-^ 

TiiKiu Stuia'ctii 

d'lie .\Iii"bni Siaie of Bakist ui will be .'•tro’’?? 
bec.tus: il wi'l ."l.'irt it" life witli a ^i'.‘tfll'n^ air ’;bout 
It ''I 'le p‘^^ (‘liological badviiumud is extu niely \alu- 
•af»le. When aMiin . cra.-h, they iiio&ily cridi because 
a fiM'ling g<'ls around lliat all Is ovm'. Equally, siiiill 
l>aii-is ol soldie'*. wall light on .Mgaiirsl innedible odd", 
if they are infu"! d with a .sense of victoiiuus 
uipi ity IltMice. the Biitjdi mcidcati' Ih^ sjn.il 
uiMJicibilit.^ . J'!viiy Ibiii"lier Ix-lieves tlial ho i »hr 
bc"'i* man uinh'r Clod (even ihougii he hu-' to be.j. lor 
tlic dollar). It was for that sann* rea-oii tint Xdolf 
Hitler tried to instil among his follow ei" the doctrine 
of Ilenen\njk, the ina"l('r-race. The Jwixmese believed, 
too, that they weie iht dii(‘cl descendant- of t!,i‘ 
Sun-(_Jod ; hence they weie a tongli band of soldiers. 
Karl Maix. w( 11 jeali^mg this j rincii)Ie, workeil his 
.'irgnment foi C oninuinism in such & way to make 
the vietoiy of the jjrolot iriat bn riUibli', sooner or 
lati'T. It w:is merely a (imslioti of hastening the 
historical proces-^ of diakviieal maliiialism. The 
Muslims, too, believe in llii.i proces- of inevitable 
ulfimcvtc* vlrdorv over the KaiTir. Diun junryt Paki- 
.s 7 ri)<. Lm-hr If iiffc Palnsfttn, tliese -logaiK have an aiT* 
of inevitability. Tin* Muslims like that. They .are iu»vv 
in a •vicloriou.« mood, flushe d will) easy .-iiccess Tic ' 
will be prepared tn follow as me man tlndr Qdde- 
Ajsam. thrdr great lender. 

When fanatici'^in nieet< with ('.'ey succi || d' ve- 
lops a kirni of blind fiith in its own stvengtfi and 
infallibility. That is the danger wdiicli will const. anil.v 
bp a threat to our ptvace. 

Ottr Position 

What will be the position of IlindiNtan in the fac<’ 
'f such, ronst in. Ilireat of irrational fan:itirism trying 
o frighten us out of our wits ? 

Will Hindustan settle once ur-ci for all wliicli is 
)e the State religion 7 So long as religion persists,— 


and religion will persist in this world, particularly 
India, — it is beLLor to liavc one religion recogni-e»i as 
the suju'emo and tiie rei.gion in a couutr 3 . 'L'hc 

dangers uf Jiaving two leligions, trying boUi to .‘•ecuieu 
place of '^uj-ireniacy in ihi. count jv, are wcdl-known to 
us. If iliutlu-ian does not s'atuii^y il-s position witli 
Hgcinl to leiigioji, religion will cominm- to be :i di&tuiO- 
)ng facior. \ou cannot wi.'-h away roligmn citner, liovv- 
iv('r iiiucdi one uia}- wish to do so. Ktdigion is a force 
111 Inui.’i. It iiad beLiej |je recugm.M d ai .Tij<‘h. kt i, tiiu 
Diw .Slate of Hi' d-n*btn immobilise it, not. bv ig' o ing 
it .lUd tl:un allowing i-veiy i aim tic to raise his Head 
on iiie jjretcxl of ndigious equality, but by en-vt ng 
that Hiiidui>in will be sujireino in liiiidii.'Uin. Ur dus 
did not want this .-tale of affairs. Hindus fought loordi 
aud lull .ig.iiusi a reJigi.JUs dispensation of ll>ing,s. Bat 
our dear bielli.Lii, the Muslims of Qaid-e-Az.uji, hiacfc 
' 111 the corner. They are lornriug a 

-'Dveie lato of llu'ir own. Ami unle.y,s inlracK'^ Ic p- 
I'cn ( i ol cDiii'-.f do not ha;'pen), ihe Musliiii? 
vvili Ik ir ‘Ufttoinaiy imh'ed and wrath :r^ m’sl. 

lliiid.: iiui Will ]*iev(.nt iheui to tiy iiii't MiiuKd^ 

it(!c' s. the Mughal." ? Wh-'i, will i».evf it 
i .a I’hjng :ig.m!.st Jiiudust.ui, uidw; Ji- ii. 

I.v Slid coiiscimndy icady to meet mi 

.DVf'Hig' S*at . ih'K' k no love lot’l. 
wdt. IV' th(. lif 

ill) .ihipment aM' o’lutic to llmdu-tan. Iis 

'!• liKTum; ni wild, 1 c-K Kiel’s its 

UKK'Mi-’, .\ii.g!iai Kmi'ire, ii.^ Iselic’ thil Iluulus 
iiiiiii -liM I'JTeie, ’u.)OV< all a." blu d fi.m jcitiii 
Il ad ’t. to 1 iiiihla: L-^ii aiiei on I’n siightcst' 
O’u Dir.v (Jf li'iiu will be oui oaii right jim. 

VVeaknkss 

1 hi weakno.^s of Hiudu-'bin lie.s, of course, in tiif 
e.'i."y giillibilit} ot our mleiligenl"i:i. TIk‘ Vlu.slim 
lan.’iiic.s ^cieiijii that the lliiidu." vvoisliip “"tock" aiiii 
-•i.ni.*N .Slid I h.'.vf Ik aid a nuiii'ie'' 

ii"(‘ veiy wmd.". Tiie lluuiu iiPellim'ul.sia uuiic 

dmielv ec(j)i-s jch peiMise cui ici'Ui.s ;.rd bow.- u 
heai m "liaiuc We h-ani .ibmit il .'imujci o’ Jlin-la- 
mm iiom tin* .a\ ,iig> oi EiigJi>) Toiy li.m!:" o.’ 

Mu.^lini bir-.p w we d Rad D-iiiu'- 

and bf' [i.oiid ..'it I’aisli thii 

bear." maiice lu no one and tvi iiolhing m 'hi. wo d, 
(^xcepi the evoloioev and tin e* i ' T.i ' u- nviil ihe 
(Iita am w, and hold oui heads in piidi on Idgh. Let 
us be pTejvannl to iiioel thf^ evil, irie.-ja- tivo of any 
consetjuenccs. kal us be nii.".s:ouaric.s in greal cau^e. 

e are lju« tm ch-bcarers of a failh tfiai, above all. 
teaches luim.m beings to be civilized in the iniesi 
"ensfj ()! the word. The instinct of murder, vioh^nce 
and ncai -cannibal ism i.s eiudicated from our hear’- by 
the gentle teaehiiig.s of the greut sagi'.s oi ancient 
llirduisiii Oui tolerance, however, must hne it," free 
J>lay. It must not be de.sti’oved itself. How far iVdr 
lilt ana luust. alwa.ys be ust'd to attain fair ends is a 
plulo.sopldc probUm, It is an lUteinseR practical pro- 
blem, however, that wc, as a race, rnu&t live, in order 
to be able to carry our mes'^agr to less tolerant jienple. 
Wc mu«t not bt' aullible ; wk' must be proud of <»iir 
heritage : we nm.st be thrilled Id Ik I hi' torch-bi-irri"' 
dI llie highe.-l moral civilisauon that the world has 
ever sieu Our greatest wcnkneiiP, our desire to iiprout 
o;ii. selves from our inherited past, must now bo 
forsaken. 
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. Our second weakness is not to face^ facts. We Since the Muslims have preferred to live in a 
hardJy attach due importance to the dangers of a dearly defined Muslim State, the natural corollury 
fanatical Islamic state, despite all the evidence of the must be that Hindustan should be a dlearly defined 
very recent past and the earlier Idamic invasions. Hindu State. 

Most educated people of Hindustan will refuse to if we do not take this clear-cut path of settling 
believe that Pakistan really means business, just as ihe nature of our State once an<f for all, Mudims in 
they refused to believe that Jinnah meant business. In Hindustan will raise their heads a^in. They will 
any case, whether there is any inherent danger in claim separate electorates, reservation of scats, aban- 
haying an intolerant, proselytizing band of fanatics ns donment of the progressive princi|4e of competition 
neighbours, eternal vigilance is the price of freedom, and the adoption of the degenerating and diaintegrat- 
is a good dictum to follow. ing principle of irrational selection on grounds ot 

Our third weakness is while the Muslim States are religion or family connection or patronage. Our State 
lining up behind Pakistan, the Hindu States are will again find itself bogged and choked. Ability will 
declaring independence, as though if Hindustan wpr® not find its reward ; intransigence will, as it has done 
submerged by Muslim fanaticism, the Hindu States for so long. The condition of his birth will rule the 
could for long continue as Sovereign States. individual s life ; his efforts to better himself will 

Our fourth weakness is appointing Muslims iu rix^oive no encouragement, if ho happens to be born 
key positions. This is, of course, a form of appease- as a ‘^Caste” Hindu, or in some such unfortunate 
ment. How many Muslim States have appointed cal(;gory. 

Hindus as their Prime Ministers 7 Yet, so many Hindu Now is the time to say good-bye to all this. We 

States appoint Muslims as Prime Minister. In Mysore, are taking epoch-iriaking decisions about the ffoutirr?* 
it was a so-called advanced and reasonable Muslim of our country. But in doing so, we liav*' a chance of 
who introduced separate communal electorates, and putting our house in oider. The steps that should be 
thus sowed the seeds of dissension. In Hyderabad, Sir taken .iinrncdiaiely are as follows: 

Mirza Ismail could not continue, because though a (1) Declare Hindustan ms a State when* only 

Musliip, he was not repressive enough. I can say on ability will be ooi'‘^id(*red, and w'ligion will have uo 
good authority that things in Hyderabad will be much place in State-nfl’airs. 

worse before they can ' get better. Muslims are thus (2) Hinduism, iiowcvcr, will be* the State religion, 

prepared (o fight every inch. Whether potentates or in the sense that I'rotisUntism is the State-ia-ligion 
peasmts, they are prepared to hold their own apingt of England. Tins does not mean that there will bo 
the rightful demur ds of Hindus, w’helher in a majority persocution of other religions. Hinduism doe.- not 
(as in Hyderabad. Assam and India genorully) or in know persecution of any leligion in its long and 
a minority (as in the Punjab, Sind and Bengal), glorious history. But it does me in that Hinduism will 
Hindus, on the other hand, are ever ready to a])pease. bc' the chief and supreme religion in the Stati'. Any ' 
or to weaken laeli others defensive forts. Pandit State functions which call for religious ceremonies or 
Nehru has don* a great deal to upset the rule of the blessings, should have these functions aet;ording to 
Mah-aruja of Kashmir. He was perfectly justified in his Hindu ritvs. Lot tlio-e who do not agri'e with this 
actions. But it rannot he doul>ted that- he would be remove themst^lvi's to Pakistan or jiuy otlu'r land of 
perfectly justified, indeed doubly justified, to try and (heir choice. 

break up. the Nizam’s obstinate tyranny. This point is important. Uule.ss and until we am 

DmNE Hindu State adamant about this and openly defint' our stand on 

Now that. +he Hindus of India have been forced this perennial ‘Oince of trouble, religion we wn'll 
to ji.saiime a sectaiian communal ch.^rnctcr, it will be invito trouble. The Congress tried to ignore tliie souicc 
farcical to follow the* same principles of cosmopolit n- conflct and lost. We should now jait an end to 
ism which have for so long motivated all our social further possible complications by declaring oiiCc Jnd 

and political .actions. f<^r all that wo religion but Ilindimm unit hnw pre.~ 

We could win, for instance, all the Univerity fcrerUinl treatment in IJindmtan. We will, however, 
scholarships, all the competitive i»osts, if these were abide by our piiiieiplo of rew^arding merit, unlike our 
decided by pure competition of merit. Yet, with a fanatic brethren of neighbouring States. . 
view to helping our backward brethren who have now (3) Abolish communal electorates, 
scurried to the banner of uncoinpromi'-ing antagonism (4) Abolish all communal appointments, p;e- 

against us who helped them, on high principles of fcrential tieatments of this or that group. Preferenliul 
social and geneva! advancement, we so far reserved treatmenU of groups tend to isolate and consolidate 
* University posts, Government jobs, .seni^ in edrea- groups, by giving weight and importarce to group 
tional fstohlishmonts for Muslims. intarests as against Mie int(*rests of the individual and 

This principle should now be abfltidom>d altogether, the general body of citizens. 

The Muslims have, in any ease, now thought fit to (5) Declare the rights of the individual and 

set up^ their own sovereign state, which wo hope will abolish all claims now advanced by groups against 
bo their ovrn haTipy homeland. Th^re is, therefore, no individual liberty. When a Muslim is apjiointod to a 
need to allow for backward people, pur State should post for his religion in preference to an abler Hindu 
be a fair and competitive State. We should not debir fdlow-citizen, the State does the Hindu wrong. The 
oitr own faitMul, loyal and capable iliitizcsis from any State wrongs him as m Hindu wrongs him as an 
or any facility in order to Irtjlp those who are individual. . • 1 r 

backward wd who own allegiaiice^ to a foreign state The conditions of birth should not dominate the 
and a foreign stato-party. individual’s career. This should bo the first principle 

Coufftgo will Jbe needed for Hindus to assert of our new Hindu State. 
thixin^Jir;^ But. at this^groat historic ngoment, Hindus To sum up, we should enthro|ie th^v principle 
^ust Ife ■ ruthlessly courageous. competition. And we should no# take;^%8 to 
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the possibility of further prcpagaoda and agitation on 
religious grounds by declaring in the clearest terms 
that the vast majority of Hindustan wish their 8tatc 
to bear a Hindii character. We do not wish it to be* 
the play-thiijg of every religious promoter. 

f 

* • Re-defjne Hinduibm 

To end, it seems to the author necessary to 
emphasise the tiue meaning and content of Hinduism. 
To be sure, this has been done by many eminoiil 
’ teachers, writers, philosophers and poets since befoo- 
1857. But no formulation has been attempted, excipt 
by the brcik-awny gioup of Brahmo Samaj. We now 
need a total rc-lormulalion of Hindu sm, much as our 
laiwyers are (modifying Hindu law and altering and 
rnmlifying concepts of marriage, family, the position 
of woiTU'ii in mntli'ivs of inhentarn>. etc., Brahmo-i^am.aj 
failed becau.se it could not move the whole of Hi - du 
society of that period, which was bigoted and sh iri- 
sighted. It was also composed of intellectuals only, 
who were not keen to meet the average Indian on his 
ow'u ground of poverty and squalor. 

The time has now' reached lor K'-didming Hindui''Tn 
in terms noble and compelling enough to move tht' 
hearts of millions of the faithful and laiiubh' Himlu 
iu(‘n and women. Men like Radliakrishnan ctiitl Gandhi 
will have the nccessaiy authority. They hav(' the 
knowledge of traditional Himluisni ; they command 
the respect of their co-religionists. It is incumbent 
upon men of their calibre to drag India out of (h^ rut 
into which it has fallen through centuvie.s of mental 
inertness and conservatism. I’he present age is an age 
t)f great conci’ptions. We are accomplisliing noide 
tilings. Where we fail, our adversaries succeed jn 
jmtting into effesjt grandiose plans. Pakistan takes 


shape almost out of the blue, as it were. This is the 
age of quick movement. Centuries of inertia must be 
abandoned at short nofe, or the cramp will set: in 
and it will be too Iftte to remedy the ,ill-cfff>cts. For, 
Hindustan to be a vital organism, Hinduism must 
sustain and dominate its ethos and in turn Hinduism 
mu.st he vitalised to be the great force that it must 
ine vitably be, once the deadweight of foolish tradition 
1 brown overboard. 

Let us forsake untouchabilily. Let us obliterate 
thr lost traces of tlie caste system. Lot Brahmin and 
Sudra bo just Hindus. Let us have our pride in our 
own achievements in society and not in our caste. Let 
our marriage be free among all section^ of the people. 
Lc*t our girls be mayamvara. Li't them choose their 
own partners in life. Our girls have already begun 
w’orking in offic's as equals io men. Let the process be 
s])eedc'd up a thousandfold. Our working population 
will be doiihh'd by th(' introduction of women in 
industry. Let tliere be, above all, a true biotherhood 
of Hindus. Meet all grievances and let rrason and 
pros])ority prevail. 

Our new State must be supported by a new 
.‘'OCK'ly. 1) lh(* Stall' be wise, it must usher in the 
niw .MH-icIv l.>y it.s own efforts. Let it legislate with a 
view to bring into being a great, new', egalitarian 
Hindu ^^cu‘ty. in conformity with the noble .spiiit of 
Hinduism, jusl as it is legislating for establishing a 
new code of IJindu law.* 

Oxford, 

June 12, 1947 

'flii« uriiflr dr of the anglrs from whirh the 

III siiuiilidii i!< M' Hc*i> not IU‘( iwAfil) ri'iirosput out 

»Ti. hiitoTi M, ft. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OVER BERAR AND THE QUESTION OF THE 
RETOOCESSION OF BERAR TO THE NIZAM 

IJv R K. THOMHRE, b.a., u..n. 


The concept of the present Berar Sovereignty i.s the 
product of the historical growth of the relations 
betwK'on the British Government and the siicce.«sive 
Nizams during the last century as evidencetl by thc' 
different Treaties and Agreemeni.‘« belwton these two 
High Contracting Parlies and has perhaps no p.'irallel 
jurifttic counterpart in any part of the world and a« 
the date of transfer of power from the British to tlie 
indigenous Govcrnmrmts is draw’ing nearer, thi' ques- 
tions that are agitating the minds of the politically 
minded Beraris are as to who is Sovereign in Berar — 
the British or the Nizam — and to whom will 
I'eally the power bo transferred when the tiim; arrives 
to do so. It is even suggested that this rich alluvial 
land con9rising of nearly 17,700 sq. miles of area and 
inhabited by more than 96 lacs of culturally, econo- 
mically an4« politically advanced people, wiay form a 
bone bf contention causing serious compHcations 
betweem the ; future Indian Union and the Pakistan 
Government, will fibt surprising if the first trial 
.of between the two Unions takes place on this 


Berar k-suo .nnd a decision lakeji on t!io question 
whether it is the will of the people that is ultimately 
Sovenugn or anything else. 

When you find two persons discussing the 
Sovereignty over Berar and citing the text of the 
tri'aties to support their arguments, you generally fi'id 
that the contending persons are using the term 
‘Sovereignty’ to connote totally different connotations 
and in political discussion this causes an amount of 
confusion, 

Firstly, it has to be home in mind that the word 
‘Sovereignty’ is a very complex term in jurisprudence 
and could be used to denote comlilions ranging from 
the nominal and the most attenuated form of sym- 
bolical power to the full and supreme authority exer- 
cised by the State on subjects. 

In order to determine the nature of the Sovereignty 
which prevails in Berar and also to determine the 
authority^ which wields it, wc may have to briefly 
enter into the study of the treaty rights that accnie 
from the different treaties that were emeouted between 
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British Government and successive Nisams duriUiS 
lilt* jui't fcniury. 

• It may be recalled that Berar went under the 
comiilote auzerainly of tiie Nusams about the year 
1803 by the Treiily of Degaon read witli the Treaty of 
HjHierubad of 1804 betwoeii the li^ast India Cuinpaiiy 
and the Ihcm Mizam. Then followed a period in 
Xlyderubad history which could be teniK'd as the most 
effete administration that could be had in the history 
of India and even the Nizam himself, as the historians 
says, ‘was’ “merely a Ktuto Pensioner in liis own 
Dominions” and **held in thraldom and in insigni- 
ficance and hold in totally devoid of power.” 

It is at this timp that the iSubsidiary Force Sys- 
tem was introduced by the British Govi?rnine-nt in the 
Stales ard in adililion to this, in \iew of the sjiecial 
■cifcumstancos of the weak administration in the; 
llydei'ahad State, a Hyderabad Contingent Force was 
inaugurated at the cost of the Nizam and it w/is to 
p.iy i\w cost of maintenance of this Force, that the 
tn'Mlii's betwcfui I he British and Niziin's Governments 
look place and the xiolitical destinies of the people 
of Bi'jar iindorwent a cliange from time to time. 

The fivht tiTiity regarding Berar for this jmrposc 
was in 1853 by which the Nizam agreed ‘to assign’ 
the distriois of Berar to the ‘Exclusive Management” 
ol the British Resident for tlie lime being at Hydir- 
abad. 

It must he reinomberod that even at this time the 
Britishers were considered to be supreme 

power and Ihe Nizam was only a protic((‘d potentate 
find lhi« sovenignly that the Nizam enjoyed was so 
weak that Arlii-le 2 of the Trent> ) "one of the 

main duties of the Siib.^idiiiry Force \vas “piotccting 
the pfTson of llis Highness, his hears and successors 
and iT'iiucing in oluilierice all rebels niul exciters of 
di^turbfiiua’ in His Higlim .ss's DomiruOns’' and that ol 
tlie- ( ontirgi'iP Force’ was that “if a rebollion or 
disturbance shall be excited or if a ju^t claim ard 
aui.lio'ity of His Higlii'rss shill be ri’-i'-tr'l the said 
rniitirigc-nt shall be employed to reduce the offond- 
vr< to submission.” These conditions in tlw’ treaty 
show <hat. exe('j)t with the hd)) of th^’ Subsidiary 
Fore:’ and the Hyderabad lon.tiiigent, the Nizini 
could hardly lio]»e in iiiamtain hi< sovcr:i»/ntv evu'n 
over Ids own thnninions and as fai as ihe dirtriets 
of Beiar were eonc^>rne(l they were assigned to tbo 
(Jj-clufilre inaiiageTarnf of ll r’ BriJUlin-s. This further 
ni. ans that the inleinal '* »vereienty as far .ai? full 
sphere of adinini-lration conerTn^d cornr»h’teiv 

I'oi’ii’d in thr Biilish Innc!'* That thcTf* was no time- 
limit involvetl in the enuiyment of thi.* complete 
in'einal .‘Overeignty V)v the Britishers will be further 
t'V'denl from t)?e fact that the Seerr ::,ry of S<ale i^i 
his dt;S))aU‘h on March 2^^, so far ^ack as 1878 un- 
erpii'i oeaiJy .stated mat: 

when the Mrdstrrs CNizani’s) at1em]»l to 
I’xteiid this important limitatirm in lln* scope of 
.Vijignnvent by adding to it a llmilatinn in time as 
woH, Ihev are inserting into a tyeafv a stinnlation 
of which its netual t^'Xt does not bmr the ^lightest 
trace. There is no word in it indicating any term, 
after llie exTuration of which the assignment is to 
ce.'rsp or W 'ting in orw> of thr’ signs toiies the power 
of tpvmin.tlirig it at will. Th^ entire nb^^enoe of any 
words, in the judgm'^nt of His Majesty W 
Go\’<mment, is dccisiye of this eontrovergy ” 


The next Treaty of importance to Berar was that 
of 1902. By this Treaty, Berar w%8 leased '‘in 
perpetuity’ for a fixed and perpetual rent of Ra. 25 
lacs per annum. But as far as the question of real 
internal sovereignty was concerned, the Article 2 of 
the Tiealy stalud that the British Government “w/itfe 
retaining the full and exclusive jurisdiction and autho- 
rity, shall be at liberty to adrmnister the district 
such manner that they may ihem desirable** Even 
Lord C.hirzon in his Note on 1902 visit to Hyderabad 
says : 

“Thc’ie IS no flaw in their (British) title to the 

iiasigucnl districts, there no limit fixed either to 

ih(’ period of assignment or to the administrative 

powers which were thereby oonjemd'' 

This means that all attributes of n'al sovereignty 
passed to tlu’ British while only the empty word 
‘ISoiereign’ remained with the Nizam. As a result of 
this Tuaiy, BeiMr was amalgamated witli the C. F. 
for tJio pu I poses of administration. This arrangement 
ronti .ufij till ilK’ Ciovernmiiit of India Act jf 1935 
was i»assrd and a> tlie British exercise full and ex.lu- 
Mvc’ jiuisdiclion and aulhonty in the province, all the 
Bnlisli Acts that wi’re ai)plicable to Berar were so 
IP ide ji]»|iiiciiblr to Jl by Foreign Junsdictiou order 
in doiuicjl. which also meant liiat the real sovereignty. 
a> could bc' a-^/ertained from administration, was that 
of the British Ciown, and there was no vestige of any 
actual aiiilunjiy or jurisdiction of the Nizam. 

Ill u-tual ])racbco abo since the Treaty of 18)3 
till now, (Jie Niza:n never ('Xi'icised any ihtenial 
soM-reig? tv in ilu administration of Berar mid c-orn- 
ph'le sioen ignty of tlie British reigned supreme. 

It is. inmever, true that in some of the former 
and th(' future 'i’realies, it vva-s eloarlv stated th:it tae 
sovereignty of the Nizam over Berar is “re-affli med.” 
But if we examjiK’ the .lunslic (‘oiK’option of tb** 
MiMTugi^tv \v(' will find that it. has two broad attri- 
bute-i Fn ily, the Sovneign aullionty has got power to 
iiijikt’ laws and. secondly. iIk- Courts in the area recog- 
ii'-’c .sir h laws made by that Sovereign Body. It will 
be lO'inil f’om Ihe administration in vogue during the 
above }j(riod that the Nizam hid no such legislative 
povv'^er nor tlie Coiiits in Berar could ever rec:’gii-?e 
such law- if promulgated by liim. So the statement in 
the Trr'aiips tint the sovcreigiily of the Nizam had 
Ijocii “rc-aflirmed*' was oiily honorific or an empty 
lioiioiir. Sf) iho position comes to this that Berar for 
.•'ll p.fK lied V'Uiposes, was “annexed” by the Brilisbcrs 
aid hr’d all I'tb’ibiiley of a British Province, though 
ihe word ‘ annexed" was never used. 

Wl’.eii we eome to the, year 1935 when the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed and the proposal of the 
Fi deration of, the tndiiin Provinces was mooted and 
]»ut down in the Government of India Act, it was 
found necessary that in order that Berar may bo 
enabled to cede itself to the Federation, a fresh Agree- 
ment wes found ni'CFssury to bc made w th the Nizam 
by the British Government and the fresh sgreementwas 
accordingly executed. The result of this agreement 
w^as that Berar wnst no longer to he treated as on lease 
in perpetuity but that it was to be treated as a full 
BriHsh Provmc>e as any other British Province, and 
that the Acts of the British Government were to be 
automatically applied to Berar. This agreement also 
once for all secured tlie consent ^of Ijtie Nizam for 
Berar to cede itself to the Fedsration. The eoihsring 
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letter of the Governor-General to the Nizam doatb' 
stated that 

“His Majesty thinks it right to state that lu* 
enters into Agreement upon ttie clear undeistand- 
ing that if by reason oi any oircumstan<‘p in the 
future it should unfortunately co:ne to an uicl 
His Majesty way in dvjaidt oj or pending a new 
Agreement make auck anangements for the Ad- 
ministration of Berar nulwithstanding any thing to 
the contrary in the Trcaltes of 1853 and ISiKf, an Ih 
may deem desiinhlt and may txercise full and (.r- 
clusive jurisdiction and authority ihrrein'* 

This will also show tliat the real sovereignty n the 
province still resided in the British hand^ The merg- 
ing of I he piovinoe of Beiar in the Briti^li ]>rovinee 
of the C.P. and the consent of the Nizams to cede 
itself to the Federation are also the eiretiiiistanci". winch 
could be counted as of importance in tin* pdlitieal 
discusssion today for the future status of Berar. Having 
given his consent for merging, no noiV ciiciuu'la c > 
have arisen to withdraw it. Joining the corning Indiin 
Union will be an act on the part of Berar aiitloaous 
to the joining of Federation to which the Nizam Iims 
already consented. The jiri'seut political aspiration^ oi 
the Beraris cannot be said to be ^‘essentially different" 
from tho.se to which the Nizam has alieady given hi> 
consent and there appears no reason why .i fresh con- 
sfuit by Nizam should b() necessary for treating Berar 
as a British Piovince afresh and aNo for Berir to join 
the coming Indian Union. 

It is however true, that in the Agrremeni of 19S> 
by tJie British (jovernrnent w'ilb I Ik* Nizam, the 
.British Government, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, permitted the Nizam to enjoy somi' more 
symbols of soviTf'ignty ovct Berar like the flying of 
tliR Nizam's flag along with ihe British one. w'hene\er 
the latter is flown. These also, in view of the above 
discussion of tlie triu' atlribiife.s of tho sovereignty, 
were mere empty and honorific coneessjons. It ha*! al'^o 
to bo remembered, while, considei’ing lln.sf agree- 
ments that they were agreement.s between a ''uprem* 
power like the ^ill pow^erful British Government and a 
protected potenlab' under its suzerainty. I’liis ejn-uni* 
slarop alone should piove that the perquiMles ol 
sovereignty that were seianed by the Nizam were mere 
empty symbols. In fact, when the first two Triaties 
w^ere executed the then Nizam had no misgivings 
about this position, as in 1902 in his ob'Ci valim*! tf) 
the Resident’s proposal with refei’ence to Berar he 
stated : 

‘*What is the practical meaning of soxereignty 
in the event of lea, si' being perpetii.sl .snd the land- 
lord or the sovereign hiving no voice in the 
•management nor even a right to share in future 
improvement mueli less a right to reversion.” 

So any talk about Berar being under the 
•sovereignty of Nizam is juristically, administratively or 
from any point of view, meaningless. 

It may be stated here that from the reforms m 
1920 the people of Berar make, through the Provincial 
J^egislature, their own Laws as in any other British 
p.rovince’^nd they are recognised by the Courts in the 
province and as such the will of the people of Berar, 
even according to the prevailing practice, could be said 
to hc^ Sovereign, 

The recognition ^f the '*olaim*’ of the Nizam to 
“Sovereign^” over "Berar, in the year of grace 1947 
in the ^nse that the political destiniec of 40 lakha of 


the politically advan^Jcd people, who inhabit this 
ancient land, will be entrusted to him and that 
whole population will bo transforred to him as chattels, 
will go dowm to liistory iis oiu; of the greatest deals in 
the slave trade in the hunuu lustory to be made by 
the British Goveinment and it does not aoem likely 
that the British Government will ever agree to do ?o. 

The* question of the retrocession of B<^rar to the 
Nizam in any form w'ill be found to be as dead 
dodo if we rxaniiTie the liistory of the cffoit. In fact 
there were .is inai y as six (*fforis during the first sev<‘U 
years that followed the Treaty of 1853 and there wTt'c 
more than half a dozen efforts since then also and 
at cveiy succeeding Treaty bill every liuif^ the Nizam 
nceixed t rebuff fioin the British Government. 

One of the main considerations that guided the 
British in rejecting the Nizam’s plea for the retro- 
(•e*..<ion oi Jhuar cxen .-^incc I hi* beginning was that 

‘*A thickly pi'oplrd Li'niiory (i.c., Berar) could 
not b(’ lrMn>l(Mred from one syste.n to another 
witliiiLit .1 disLiiri;ancL in the ino>^t impoitaHt 
eiir-uin?«taM*e.s of life being fr-lt by eveiy cla.s.s Qf 
po]uila1ion. The inaUer in controversy here (retr^ 
c<*'=**ion of Ihiar) is not dignity or revcnui* or any 
mat lei of i*evsunal enjoynnmt It is the control 
ovei t.ai* live,*. m“(I properties of two millions Of 
men. In di'aling with inliri-.stg of ttiis magnitude. 
IJis ^l^je^.y‘^ (lovrument must necessarily be 
giiideil by i oi si(leration« of ii more imperative 
chaiacier than the .sentiment ?>. howexer ftiendb\ 
xxlijch they etibrtain towards anothei Goveriiincnt. 
--tSi’cielary of Stall's desimtch to Governmen' 
bnl-.ii diled. 28-3-1878). 

In 1902 also bonl Curzon in hi** letter to Ihf* 
SeMttary of Slati* said that 

"The effnit-* of P.artie.s to l•ontval•l xvf re directed 
(a** one of (he consideratioiw) t.o gnaratiti'eing the 
t'opulalion of lieiar a ei>nlinu.incf* of ihi* conditions 
and slandjirds under w'hich tlu'y li.'ive atlamrd 
.a liigh measure of prosperity” 

We may also quote from I/on (^urzon's Note 
about the Nizam's interview with him : 

*Tlie Xizim desired to know xvhelher ir.der the 
uew arrangement (19(52 .Agieenicnt ) he would be 
at liberty to atik at any fntuic time for the reslora- 
lion of Btiar. I (bold Tuizon) replied, ‘It would 
not bo o'pen for Your Highness to make any such 
loque.^t.’ Ili.s Higlmcss then a«ked whcthf’r under 
pre.senl conditions tlirre was any chincc of Berar 
bi'ing rest Died to him. Lord ('Jurzon .'‘*aid that ther(^ 
was nothing in iIh’- TVeaties thai '•ontemplated or 
gave Hydeiabad any claim to restoration. Ho could 
hold out no hoju* to His lliglinoss tint any 
Government in the* future would be prepari’d to 
offer him le ms in which no previous GoxTrnmciit*' 
had acquiesced. His Ifighncss then saiil that as he 
understood there was no chance of Berar being 
restored to him. if the present arrangements W(*re 
lofiLsed he had no hesitation in acceiitiiig the prO- 
posd. He liad only so far refused it bcciusc he had 
not realised that theie was no possibUity of Berar 
being restored to him in the future/' 

The contents of thi.? Note were later confirmed b^■ 
the Nizam by a letter. 

' So even though the issue was settled once for alb 
the present Prime Minister of the Nizam, considers 
tiiat he will be serving his master better by lakiug up 
this old quest on and flogging a dead horse. 

la order to give a decent look to his proposal the 
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Nisam even in 1923 in his letter to the Govetnor- 
General, «aid : 

‘‘I am willing to concede to them (the Beraris) 
on restoration of the Province, a larger co-operation 
in the Administration than at present enjoyed any- 
where in British India. With this end in view, 1 
declare, that, should 1 succeed in the redemption 
of my province, I will insert, in the Instrument of 
Restoration or any other Stale Paper that may be 
drawn up. definite clauses of the conferment on 
Beraris of a constitution for a Responsible Govern- 
ment with absolute popular control, under a consti- 
tutional Governor appointed by me as my n^pre- 
sentativo, of their internal affairs and complete 
autonomy in Administration, except in matters 
relating to British Government and my Army 
Department.*^ 

The proposal was rightly rejected both by the 
British Government and the peojile of Beiar 
as the Beraris thought it a better proposition to be 
directly undfT the Britiah as a “British Province’* 
enjoying all the privileges of successive reforms in 
British India instead- of enjoying “responsible Govern- 
ment” under a lesser iioienlate, who himself enjoyed 
privileges at the sufferanee of the higher suzerain 
power — the British. The Prime Minist<;r of Hyderabad 
in his recent tour of Bfuar has sounded the opinion 
of the people of Herar on this old proposal with this 
retrograde addition that even the Prime Minister of 
Bernr will be ap)Mjinted by tlic Nizam. The organiza- 
tion of th(* All-Partic!S Benr Conferen<!e in April last 
and the unanimous expression of opinion by it that 
the pt'ople of Bc rar do not recognise oven the technical 
and formal sovereignty of the Nizam over Bt’rar, wa> 
th(' immi*diato u'-action to it. 

It is just lik(?]y t-hat the Kitu.alion that has Ixrn 
enjak'd by the f^ibinid. Mission plan has again raised 
hope's in the heart of the Nizam on this dead issue. 
A** everj'' ipiestion can Inve two sides, the other side 
of this fpiestion also may be jjut forth. The Cabinet 
StatcMiient of May 16, stated in paragraph 14 that 

“ParMinountcy can neither be retained bv the 
Britisii Crown nor transferred to the new (loverii- 
meiit.” 

In the amplifying Staliiiient the Press Liaisoning 
(Officer to the Cahiri(>t Mission stated : 

“This means that the rights of the Stales which 
flow from the relationshij) to the Grown will no 
longer exist and that .-ill the rights surrendered by 
the States to the Paramount Power will return to 
the SUtoH. Political airangements bi-t.ween the 
States on the one hand and the British Crown on 
the other will thus be bnmght to an end.” 

These and similar statements probably go to 
eiicomage the Nizam to revive the old dc'mand regard- 
ing Berar. ^ 

But we cannot forget that, the British Government 
is committed to the position of treanng Berar as a 
“British 'Province** to which as to all other British 
Indian citizens their Statement May 16, 1945, was 
addressed and some solid rights were created in their 
favour as a British Province, which Berar com- 
pletely was.,.The Statement of March 15, 1946, by Mr. 
Attlee stated, “W]hat form of Govemmeht is to 
place the present regime is for India to decide.*’ The 
Cabinet Statement stated that they '*have accordingly 
decided that immediate arrangements should be made 
whereby bidians may decide future ; Oonstitutkm of 


India**, and they set up the Constituent Assembly to 
which they invited the Berar rej^sentatives to frame 
the Constitution of the British Province of which they 
are a part. Had the Biitish Government believed that 
Berar was not part of the British India, they would 
not have done so. 

But even assuming but not admitting* for a 
moment that the Nizam's technical or formal and 
nominal sovereignty over Betar 4xists (even though 
for all practical purposes it is a British Province and 
the British Crown is the real Sovereign there), ^till it 
is assured in the (IJabinet Statement that 

“They (tlu* States) have at the same time 
assured us that the States are ready and willing 
to co-operate in the new development of India.” 
The amplifying Statement issued also stated “the 
Indian States fully share tlic general do.sire in the 
coiintiy for the* immedialc nltalnmcnt hy India oj 
her jail Htohira. The Princes’ consent to any 
changes that miglit rmnge would nut unrcaaomhly 
hr withheld^ 

“The void will have to be filled by the States 
entering into Federal lolalionship with the successor 
Govoranient."' 

“'riu; British Crovernnieni, will lend .*,uch aSlis- 
tanci* as may he* necessary.” 

So. if the Nizam could be said to have any 
nominal “Soven ignty ’ ov^r Berar, the people oi 
B»uar cannot be bound to him by chains of external 
compulsion against their wish. Th(‘ir desirt' tx) be free 
is jilready ex}>ri‘ssed by the .\ll-Parties Berar C3on- 
fertmee. If the British (ilovernment is committed to tlie 
grant of inde 7 )en(ienco of the choice of the pfilEiple to 
thi.s British Province and if there is some Constitu- 
tional law or difficulty in the case of Berar to grant 
it to this l^rovince then the only possible way is to 
inirsuade the Nizam to grant a Charter of Indepen- 
dence to the people of Herar and incorporate it m 
some Btate paper that may be found necessary or in 
the Treaty with the liuiian Union w'hero the B('raris 
want to join. If tluj Nizam is gimuine about his inten- 
lion that he is willing lo concede to the Beraris a 
Constitution willi absolute popular control and com- 
plete autonomy and has no intention of reviving the 
Div'ne Riglit of Kings .md making any personal gams 
for his house but only wants to have the satisfaction 
that I he people of Berar should have independence 
from him instead of the Brili.'^h, perhaps the Beraris 
may agree. 

The Briti.sh Govcuniuont harf already stated : 

“If she (India) elects for independence, in our 
view she has a right to do so.*’ 

The people of Berar want to enjoy fruits of inde- 
pendence, as in any other British Provinces in. the 
future. They are already on the way to it by the above 
Statement and are in the midst of an attempt to frame 
their own Constitution based on full and complete 
independence .n the Constituent Assembly. If the 
*Nizam wants lo make a graceful use of his nominal 
Sovereignty according to current modem conceptions 
and put it to proper use, let him issue a Charter of 
Independence to the Berar people. They want Inde- 
pendence and Constitution based thereon. Whether the 
Charter comes from the British Qovemmexit as it has 
done or from the Nizam it may not matter* The 
Beraris are secure in (be thought' that at Berar is a 
“British Province” today and as the Govern- 

ment has asked them as such to elect indcj)mi(fenee 
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and as they have expressed unequivocally for freedom, 
the British Government and all other democratic 
Foices in th^ country and in the world are behind 
them and w 11 see that the choice of freedom m:ide by 
the people will be enforced. 

Frankly however the BeMris have no faith in the 
Declarations of the Nisain, as in the other parts ot 
his Dominions, he lias haidly taken steps to transfer 
his sovereignty to the people and to introduce really 
a deraociatic form of Government. In the same way his 
scheme refers to having “Governor” and “Prime 
Minister*’ in Beiar. In a future Constitution “Gover- 
nors” and “Pi imp Ministers’ of the Nizam’s concep- 
tion may bp anachronisms and may Imve no place in 
Constitutiors. In fact, there may be no Governors at 
all in future provincial republics. 


Thorp is one more point to which a reference may 
be made. There has been for some years a demand 
amongst the Beruris that Bciuj^ aliould be a sepurato 
Administi alive ITnit,, Such a demand at the present 
delicate time may not exactly be beneficial to the 
interests of Berar ard it may, on the contiary, serve the 
ends of the Nizam. An Independent Unit of four dis- 
tricts may not be able to support a modern adminis- 
tration. Any movement to separate Berar from the 
British province of Central Provinces will at tliib 
moment prove injurious to the interests of Berar. 
There is, however, no harm in separating it from 
Mahakoshal and forming the Province of Maha- 
\idarbha by joining together all the Marathi-speaking 
tracts in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Kibtorical research in India is still below par — not so 
much from tlu' point of vi(’W of <iuality which 
undoubtedly high in the case of Indian historians, a-* 
from the point of vic;w of data ao far unearthed and 
exploited. This is, of course, duo to the fact that the 
(piunrily to be covered is as huge as iho great Indian 
peninsula. Tlu' total available material for a re- 
construction of India’s past history is widely scatiend 
all over the country from Kashmir in tli(> noith to 
Cape Comorin in the south. A fair part of it might 
still be lying buried in the bow(‘ls of th(' earth it > elf. 
Some progTfw has certainly been lUJide, but tie work 
whjoh has still to be done is immen.^e, (hough by no 
means an iinpo.ssible one, 

8o far as urchiv(*s are (‘uneerned. tlie task of dis- 
covering new material is complicated by the fact that 
of the re<*ords concerning India tiros:' in the English 
language and in the custody of the British Iruiian 
Government constitiit.e only a amall fraction of the 
whole, and that fraction touchi\^ only a late peuiod, 
approximately from the coming of the Europeans m 
India. But even so far as the modern period is cen- 
cerned, extensive of the country which liid not 

come fully under British rule, or came under it ralh(*r 
late are more or less uncovered by the official rcc ril'=. 
Immcnzd quantities of rec(»rds in such cases an' .-till 
in private possession or in the jejilous custody if th^’ 
Indian States. As for the periods previous to the 
advent of British rule, all the recxrrds which are m 
Indian or other Asiatic languagee are likewise rcaltered 
and in private or princely possession. A vast, mus- of 
records relating to India can only be had in count rios 
oqit/side India. All this makes the task of the historic 
extremely difficult and expensive. 

While archives form* the moat precious of our 
hcstarical A^ta, it is necessary to remember that non- 
official records of which only a small part has s) far 
been discovered may be no less vital than the offici.d 
sources themselves. Private journals, diaries, oorrc’S- 
pondence, accounts and other seemingly unimportant 
family papers may, jiield valuable information on 
obscure points, and . ^ , up thh blanks in the records 


in (iovernmerit po.S'^ession. It if a pity that oiir country 
cannot boast of a vast mass of such raw materials, 
but the historians have not yet fully utilised even a 
}Miiu of whut still availabk' in tlir possession ol' 
private individuals, families, 8tate.s and religious 
iiLstitu lions. It is higli time that such materials should 
be brought to light auil adequately u^ilbed. How- 
soever aiduous the task, it must be undertaken both 
as a patriotic duty and as a service to the caiis^j ol 
historical research. 

We are all aware of the manifold dilfii'ulties that 
a historian has to face in finding acces-i to tlie rich 
tieasines lying hid<lf'T\ in iirivate archives. Superstition, 
seijuiment and a feeling of veneration which we can- 
II td (*asily disregard combine to prevent, j-rivate owners 
fiom laying o}>en to the g.ize of the inquisitive 
historian wliat in their I’yi's constitute a sacred treajure. 
Yet we have to find access to those treasine.s by tad 
and pf 'I. suasion, and in conjunction with or with the 
assis^anctt of learned societies like the Indian Hi'iory 
(’’ongress and the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion. Tho co-oi>enition of all Provincial Governnienls. 
Ftato.«. Uriversities and historical bodies should be 
rffeel vely utilised in discovering and pieserving the 
! on-ulficial nwiierials of history. 

While a good deal of valuable spade-work in this 
direction has aroady been done by the Indian Historicid 
Records Commission and its Regional Survey Com- 
mit tees. very little has been attempted in the Indian 
St lies, some of which jmssc^ a wealth of materials 
ur known in British India, The Indian princes have 
got to be persuaded to realise that their private 
archives are in fact national assets, and, us such, they 
should not remain the sole monopoly of (heir descrn 
dants alone. Similarly, we have to appe*al to the scions 
of historic famihes and to the custodians of religious 
institutions to throw open their private archives and 
vest them in the nation so as to make th/^m available 
for purposes of historical investigations. 

After archives, archaeology i.s the next important 
factor on which a scientific rewriting of Indian bi'<tory 
will have to depend. In fact, archaeology is an in- 
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\^uablG aid to the correct inteipretation of hisiilory. 
while the other countries’ archaeology deals more 
Ipfiis with pre^history, in India its contribution to the 
s:udy of ancient and even medieval periods is almost 
equally important. As an invaluable ally of hi-tory. 
aichac!olog>' can throw light on obscure poiats ol 
hi.stoiy, and provide the legendary antiquity with a 
solid bedrock of facf, if there is any. The great ancient 
Indian ruler, Asoka, would still have rpmained ^ 
legendary figure but for the successful decijiherment 
of the ancient sciipL of the Asokan inscriptions by 
Prinsop. Similarly, when we are in a position to 
decipher the seals of Mohen-jo-Daro, we thall have a 
^urer basis for judging the quality and extent of the 
Indus Valley Civilisation. 

The archaeologist’s spade has already unravelled 
a number of^ problems of our country’s Idstory, but 
the sites which still remain to be mccavated are 
numerous, and until they are fully explored we cannot 
rebuild the entire history of our past. We are in nerd 
today of a large aimy of trained archaeologists who 
will unfold the forgotten treasures lying buried under 
the debris of our ancient cities and deserted sites. The 
Archaeological Department of the Government ol 
India has done invaluable work in discovering new 
data, but much moie ha.s yet to be done before wo 
can reconstruct the story of ancient and medieval 
India. 

In every pari of India there are scores of sit©® 
and mounds roprpe?ntiiig old ceiihes of various periods, 
and exploratory woik in such places is bound to yield 
a variety of antiques iike coins, inscriptions, grants, 
pottery, terra cot* a, jewellery, etc., which will prove 
to be valuable aids to historical knowledge. Only by 
scientific excavation of the anedent si*es (^an the gaps 
of India's past hiftory bo filled and an aut’ientic 
sequence of historicMl and cultural strata be establi,4ied 
both for the prehistoric and for the ancient and 
medieval periods. It, is thus alone tha: W(' can hop(* to 
come acroBfi valuable raw materials regarding l eii ds 
on which the li'leraiy records may be extremely meagre 
or altogether non-existent. 

The services that epigraphy and nimupm«tics have 
yet to jender to the political and cultural hif'lorv' 
India need no elaboration. Studies already made are 
of great value to the historian, but the nins ol 
inscriptions and coins that .are still found widesi)read 
over thet whole country is immense. Sirailariy. art 
treasures ^ike paintings, sculj/ures, .slid arcliitecturd 
monuments are another invaluable source of historical 
knowledge which has not yet been fully utilised. 
Ant'hroiKdogy and Fjt.hnogr:iph>‘. Mythologv. Comjxara- 
tivp Religion and Philolog>' are the other vital sources 
of information which can illumine the ilark pages oi 
our history. If we are in a position to <liscover data 
on the above lines, only then we can bridge the gaps 
which fitill remain in Indian history — ifor <xample, the 
one that, follows the Indus Valley Cfi' nisation of the 
3rd and 4th millennia B. C. 

Literature is another suarce from which valuable 
historical data can be gleaned with profit. Though th© 
number of historical work^ in Indi tn literature.s is 
comparatively small, impor wit historical data can be 
deduced even from purely religious or literary texts. 
Thoug^i valinble information has alreadv been 
obtained from siich diverse literary sources, it is no 
exaggeration to state that much can yet be gleaned 
if a bufirf of loholart devote their attention to a 


study of ancient and medieval literatures of all anas 
in and adjacent to India. 

So far as tiie history of medieval, and particular^ ^ 
modern periods are concerned, the material still uniu-ed 
and lying scattered in such souwes as revtiiue pupc'is, 
settlement records,, grants and jarmans, akhbars, news- 
letters, periodicals, bukhars, newspapers and paxnphlels 
is immense. No comprehen.sive. histoiy can be'writlen 
wirijout the help of such diverse ^^oulcts. Family 
genealogies and ahakavalis have also to be utilised for 
purposes of finding uew data. There arc such genea- 
logies in the posse.-«sion of historic families, and if a 
systematic search for these is made, valuable details 
van be gleaned from this source. 

Tlial I he work of discovery has bi'cn taken up m 
right earnest by learned bodies is a fact wliich it is a 
l»h'a.sure lo at‘knowledgc. Meutiou must bo niadf.* of 
the work already done by the Royal Asiatic Socie'y, 
tlio Bharat iLihasa Sausodhuk Mandal, the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Hes(‘aidi Institute, ihe Research Societies ol 
Biliar, Orissa, Andhia and Karnatak, the Historical 
Societies of U.P., the Pe. jub, Sindh. Mali kosal a id 
CJ.4lcuttu, the JvaiiiMij'a Anu-andaaii .Samili, the 
B.ingiya Sahltya P.iririiad, the Varendra Reseaivli 
Society, the Greater India Society, the Mahabndhi 
Society, the Indian Society of Oriental Arl., the Indian 
Research Institute, the Rainakrishna Mis-rion Ivstitiite 
of (-iiiture, the Venkaleshwar Oriental Institute, llio 
Numismatic Society, the Bharat Itihasa Paiisliad. the 
Indian Histoiy Congress, the His'oricid R* cor .Is Com- 
mission of the Government of India and similar 
bodies. We know of maii> brilliant and mcmorible 
examples of private enterpri.<e in tiie discovery ol* 
historical materials. To the labours of scholars lik S.r 
Jadunath Saikar, Rnjwade, Sardesai, Dr. S. N. S n. 
and Parasnis we owe the discovery of va-t collcelio s 
of records. The Oriental Public I/brary al P.»t a. 
famous for its collections of historical sourre.^- owes 
its inception to the remarkable xefil of one ina ’. Khan 
Bahadur Khiidabaksh, who has been aptly d(‘Sgrjat(‘ci 
as the Indian ‘Bodley.’ 

What strikes a student of Indian liistorv about 
the work of such societies or individuals is the fact 
that their investigations have been somrtimes per- la- 
tent, often remittent, and not, infrrqiiently intei- 
mittent. Tliero lias also been a lack of proper co- 
ordination and planning. There has also been ^oire 
overlapping in certain case-s. But, what has .‘?o far I ern 
done in respect of those records or materials wliich 
are available only outside India is in the nature of a 
mere beginning. A mass of still unused matf rials is 
preserved in the India Office, tho BriUsh Mu-eum, 

I hr Public Reeord.s Office, Jjondon, in the archives at 
Lisbon, the Hague, and Paris, and also in the posses- 
sion of those families whose predecessors played some 
important part in tlie history of India, A co-ordinated 
search for record.s in foreign countries coupled with 
a well-planned scheme for the acquisition of rotogr;iph 
or microfilm copies will go to open up a rich source 
of Indian history which has been only supeificially 
tapped so far. 

The handicaps facing .the historifin in India are, 
therefore, very grewt. He has to unearth materials that 
are widely scattered, and then has to preserve them 
from the ravages of climate and time. But, though the 
difficulties are manifold, they are not insuperable for 
those who study history as a science or ^those who baxA 
to rewrite Indian bistoiy on eeund lineg, 
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Great Bfitain (Jannarjr-Mardi, 1947) 

Bt Db. B. M. das, bjo.i f jsj. 


Whbk you go to Russia you take a great fur-coat ; 
when you go to Lapland you buy an Eskimo suit ; 
’when you go to Africa you pack a cotton suit and so/a- 
topee ; but when you come to England you must lake 



^‘Snow-bound” Newcastle 


25*F. At the same time blizBards dislocated bus 
serv'icee in Cumberland and Durham. But tiis wae 
only a foretaste ; just the hors cToevres. 

After two weclm of vacillating snow and gales, all 
Britain froze up on the 24th Of 
January, when icy winds swept 
across North England and heavy 
snow fell all along the South. 
The lowest temperature was still 
moderate — mere 23*'F or nine 
degrees of frost* The next night 
it was thirteen degrees of frost 
in many parts of the country. 
Kent, West Mailing, Felixtow, 
Southampton, Poitsmouth, and 
the Isle of Wight had about a 
foot of snow on that night. The 
worst had already come — so 
many thought. 

But February opened with a 
record that was already showing 
what was still in store. On 
February 2, the harbour at Killy- 
begs, County Donegal, froxe for 
the first time in 35 years. It 
must be remembered that 
altljough likes, rivers, ponds, 
and pools often freexe up in 
Great Britain during the winter, 
the sea does not freeze. This 


all* these, and more. For, il9 
climate is as capricious as its 
people. P/von so, the hardy 
Britisher was scarcely prejiared 
for the great freezp-up of 1947. 

We from India were still less so. 

After an unusually wet and 
cold summer (jverybody expected 
a mild winter. But it has been 
the worst 'winter of the century. 

Snow, frost, gale and blizzard 
'have separately, and at times all 
together, beat nil records for 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
sea kept off the Nazi invaders 
successfully, but it failed to keep 
out the polar bear. 

The first test of what was 
coming appeared in the first 
week of January, 1947, when 
snow, frost and gales provided 
a weather mix-up in most parts 
of Brii^n. Icy gales held up 
coal sh^s in Northumberland ; 
two thousand people in Shet- ^ ^ . j . xr . ^ 

loads irere without bread for Tree buned in snow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

a tinde ; of the lake district were cut is due to the lower freezing point of the 

oS frommpplies of . food and fuel ,* fishing was at a saline water which remains unaffected even at six 
standftill ; and Warsdckshlre tillage of Honiley was degrees of frost, while fresh water freezes below ^“F. 
,thd coldest spot in Bngla&d; with a temperature# of Bealdee the large mam of the sea, the tides and waves 
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prevent the sea from freeeing even when the adjacent 
land is covered with ice. But here we had a 8alt-wat$er 
harbour already froaen for the first time in 35 years. 

That^ was only February 2nd. A false thaw 
appeared about this time and Scotland, Wales, London 
and the South were having a hectic time dealing with 
thousands of frozen burst pipes and water mains. The 
first marooned village to be rescued was the Exmoor 
Village of Simonsbaih, where German prisoners of war 


gersi including women and children, remained huddled 
in the cold bus for over 12 hours. Snow^plodgbs called 
to help could make no impression on the huge snow- 
drift in which the coach was embedded. 

The blizzard soon spread to the north-west of 
En^nd, where the town of Buxton in Derbyshire w^ 
completely cut off and many villages isolated. A train 
trying to get out of Buxton go|^ snow-bound only a 
mile from Buxton and the passengers had to walk 
back home through deep drifts. 



I here is an iceberg effect about tliis drift — 15 feet deep in })arls on 

Farley Moor near Matlock 


Hundreds of oflBlces and shop- 
workers were stranded at Buxton, 
while cars were buried and lorries 
and buses abandoned by their 
drives on the roads. 

Everything was in chaos for 
the next few days. Most of the 
collieries were throiwn idle due 
to wagon hold-up by the snow. 
Snow-drifts 15 lo 20 feet high 
were a common sight along all 
the roads leading out of Isorth- 
umbcrland and Durham in the 
north-east of England. Almost 
all trains from King’s Cross, 
London to Leeds, Newcastle and 
Aberdeen, were at a standstill. 
In many of the high-lying farms 
slieep were buried in huge snow- 
drifts, and farmci-s had arduous 
hours trying to dig thorn out. 
By February 6, the plight of 
thousands of villages grew wors*^*, 
as more and more of them got 
isolated and no food could get 


helped by British soldiers fought through a 16-foot 
snow-drift to bring in a relief column with food, and 
to find that the villagers were down in their last loaf 
of bread. After being isolated by the snow-barrier for 
more than 8 days, they first saw new faces. 

February 3rd had arrived and the clock was set 
for blizzards the like of which has not been seen for 
over 100 years in many parts of the country. The 
blizzard started in the north-east of England (where 
the ]Z}liter first faced it) on the night of Febmary 3, 
and bowled on for over 48 hours non-stop, reaching 
a gale force of 50 miles an hour and piling up snow 
all over the north-east. Hoad communications were 
cut and Durham, Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
isolated. More than 15 villages in the Peak district 
wore completely cut off by 15-foot snow-drifts. Tele- 
phone communications were cut by broken-down 
telephone cables. Many districts were without light 
as well. • 

Newcastle (the headquarters of the writer) was 
one of the worst hit districts in the North. Snow- 
ploughs, bull-dozers, salting vans, and an army of 
,*«>bw-sweepers’ doing their best for the whole day 
could not restore communications to all parts of the 
town and many workers failed to reach their place of 
work. No ships left the Tvne, for, there was blinding 
snow in a 50-m p.h.-gale that reduced visibility to zero. 
Durham, which is* 18 miles from Newcastle^pon-IVne, 
employed more than 200 soow-plougbs to clear the 
blo^ed roads. Many trains leaving North remained 
snuw-bound all night, and paasengers stayed marooned 
sad shivering till the morning. A bus pulling out ot 
York got etuck in the snow soon after. Tbe 38 ^aieea* 


through to them. 



An attempt to open the road to Otterbum : 
a snow-plough goes into action 

The only solution was to parachute supplies to 
the.se villages by planes. It look^ .simple enough. But 
flying under such atreoious conditions was not exactly 
a joy-ride. Time after time the scouting planes tried 
to take off, but in vain. Finally, a Halifax bomber got 
through to Staffordshire. It did get through ; but it 
never came back. Eight died in the crash at Giindon 
Moor when the bomber crashed in sight of the orosa 
placed on the snow to locate the villagers whom they 
had attempted to succour after being^cut off for ten 
dayai The suppilies lay on the snaw-ohamd loaviss, 
auger bags q>lit open» and tipnod zedped ttr 
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cindeta. All the occupants of the bomber were dead 
and the plane was a pile of burnt wreckage. 

Of the many human incidents during the week was 
the rescue of a new-born baby and the mother by 
neighbours and ambulance men in a life-and-death 
stniggle in the Himothog mountains in Denbighshire. 
More than a hundred men tried to cut a road through 
the snow, which was as high as the telephone wires, 


and look back at the damage done, the cost incurred 
and matters to be put right. During the worst of -the 
snow-storms, it has been estimated -that 4,000 men 
were employed for snow-clearing in each country and 
that it cost from £5,000 to £10,000 a day to keep the 
roads clear when they could be cleared at all. It must 
be realised that during the worst storms traffic in 
towns was never completely dislocated, and buses, 
trams, cabs and horse-drawn 
vehicles were doing their rounds 
intermittently everyday. New- 
castle was perhaps the best orga- 
nised town in the snow-bound 
country in this respect. Thousands 
of tons of salt and cinders were 
spread on all its streets and snow 
cleared to make traffic possible. 
But it was another matter with 
trains. Many of them hy buried 
in different parts of the country 
for several days. Perhaps, the 
record is held by a goo^ train 
which was completely buried 
Mallcrstang near Kirby Stephen 
for 15 days and could be moved 
only after gangs had loaded 80 
trucks with snow off the lines ! 
Of the L.N.E.R. routes fourteen 
were at a standstill. 

What about the South ? London 
had by now experienced the 
longest continuous frost of the 
century- -more than a month of 
sub-zero temperatures had been 



The heavy weight of snow on the roof of Scarborough Railway 
Slaiion brought down part of the structur^. 



The blrjzing wreckage of the Halifax bomber which crashed on 
Grindon Moor, Staffordshire 


to reach iho village. But the ambu- 
laiKse could not get lUMirer than 
four miles from the farm. In iho 
tectli of a blizzard they carried th^^ 
mother and the baby on a stretcher 
over snow-drifts and fields to the 
waiting ambulance. The stretcher 
was by now covered by a 12-inch 
Iv'iyc'r of snow, while moisture froze 
on the men’s eyebrows, hair, and 
faces. But in contrast to the plane 
tnigerly this had the happy .«equcl 
of *both doing well.* 

Throughout these operations, it- 
must be stated, the Poles (and there 
are 1,80, (KX) of them in this coun- 
try) and the German P.O.W.’s did 
a magnificent job in rescue and 
clearing operations. In many places 
the snow had frozen to ice and 
anore snow fallen on top. No 
snow-plough was of any use on 
these roads. The ice had to be 
broken by bulldozer, pick and axe before the 
snow could be removed. It is only by this human 
nieans tflUt many of the villages ultimately got the 
much-needed supplies after being cut off for more 
than two weeks Rescue parties, dressed in Arctic garb, 
marched in single file in the long treks through the 
snow to pome of th^ starving villages. 

. Things abated a little by February 18, when we 
saw'the sun for the first time in many weeks, and no 
'more 'snbw fell. EveiiyiK>dy eoidd take n. breath 


recorded. The Midlands, Devon, Cotswolds, Norfolk 
and Suffolk were all buried in deep snow and 
ice. Road conditions were atrocious, and telephone and 
telegraph wires snapped like twigs under the weight 
of ice formed on them. The entircr coastal sea 
along Kent was frozen, and all shipping practically 
at a standstill. The woi'sl feature, however, was the 
acute shortage of coal. The pony reserve of 7,(K)0.0CK) 
tons was exhausted and no coal reached the south 
due to transport conditions. No coal, no ele^t^ricityi 
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no heating and no lighting wta the ord» of the day* 
Faetoriea and workshops were hard hit by the Qovern- 
ment order of no electricity during a major part of this 
period. In a frantic effort to save the nation from dire 
calamity, the Labour Government had made drastic 
cuts in lighting, cu^nt consumption and use of coal 
and gas. Shivering families sat huddled without any 
heating arrangements at all. Offices, trade establish-* 
ments, hotels and restaurants, factories and works— 
everywhere people carried on in candle-light. How 



This pole, at Mellor near Blackburn, was broken 
by the weight of ice on the wires. Telegrams 
were delayed 


Another feature of the frosen seas was the low 
temperatures obtained right down to the bottom of 
the sSa— which rarely happens except in the Arctic 
and the Antarctic circles. The research vessel Sir 
Lmceloi returning to Lowestoft fishery station on the 
19th of February, reported a temperature of two 
degrees below zero almost to the sca-bottom. The 
effect of this on young fish and eggs can be imagined. 
This groat destruction of 1947 is bound to make itself 
felt on the fish-yield of 1950 and 1951, when this year 
class would normally have formed a major part of the 
fisheries then. Normally you may have ice on the sea, 
but the deeper layers' .*<cldom reach below freezing 
point and thus harbour the fish and the demersal eggs. 
A big reduction in fish population of the North ^a 
thr('e or four years* from now, is therefore inevitable. 

What about temi)erfltures on land ? A specimen 
minimum temperature' list for one day (Febniary 24, 
1947) ia given below, and compares well ^with those 
of Hudson Bay outi)ost in the Arctic tand Graham’s 
Land in the Antarctic. The degrees of frost indicate 
the dogrePja Fahrenheit below the freezing point 
(32‘‘F). 
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could factories run without electricity ? Well, the 
British may be muddlers — but they never say die. 
Some wheels were kept moving by man-power. Every 
type of contraption from €>*<5l<^-wheels to manual 
pedals were set up to make the wheels of the factory 
go around, GiiAs, boys, women and men pedalled thiur 
way to production. They knew that without produc- 
tion there^ is no export, and without exports Britain 
cannot get the imports of food and raw materials 
which are its life-blood. And so, in spite of the sjjato 
of attacks on Government for having allowed the 
nati^ to reach the verge of a crisis — they carried on. 

typed by candle-light and Lords and Peers had 
to submit to the same cold and diarknes.s ae the humble 
factory worker. 

Yes, London was cold indeed. Transport on land 
had already been dislocated ; and then no ships could 
lekve the north with the vital coal that it needed. 
Mimy which were already out at sea were driven 
by blizsards on to rocks on the coasts, since visi- 
biHtiy was usually zero. The photograph taken by the 
writer of a wrecked Greek diip at pullercoats, North- 
umberland, should give a good idea of what happened. 
Not only was shipping held by*^ blinding isnow-storms 
llbd icy gales, but for the first, rime in living memory 
^ the North Sea froze up in olaces .«vnd great ice-fields 
were drifting gradually towards the English coasts. 
To have frozen harbours Was bad enoug^h, but to have 
icebergs near England was history. Never before have 
.such great ice-fields , existed near the English coasts. 
As the ice-fields neared As coast, they broke up into 
giant floes, some of whicH were mx to seven feet above 
sea-level. This really icebergs, the size of 40 feet 
tvr more, as only one-sevbnft of the ice remakif above 


Kensington 14 



Clearing the road at Buxton by a snow-plough 

New conditions bring new experiments.^ L.MB. 
engineers experimented with a machine on jet pro- 
pulsion lines for snow-clearance. The device was first 
tried out in the Derby area to clear the railways. The 
jet engines, one or two as the need may be, were 
mounted on trucks or tanks and the jets worked 
forward instead of backward as in planes. It was found 
extremely efficient in removing snow from the lines 
by the 1,0QP m p h. blast each jet creates. But this also 
created so much heat that them was a danger to 
signalling and other permanent ra^way equipment* 
had, therefore, to be used exttrfmaly cautiously and 

nnlv in aaniyi nf ihs Haiah GAarWlSe.' the '^SKOeii* 
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ment waa a success and cleared many a block on the mon sight in every street, alley and siding, and ti4sr 
railways. could be seen tearing down an incline with a.war- 

But the coldest winter in living memory iiad its cry matched only by thiit of Red Indians, Finally, 
lighter and brighter sides. Phrases reminding one of sliding was ^ common experiment to prove the law of 
the Arstie bocame current. It was quit.e a joke asking gravity over and over again. Prim jw/nn-donnew, 
one policeman the way to Hudson Bay outpost, and downed in furs imd Know-boots, nlid down at every turn 

of the glassy iced pavements and 
nested awhile on their bottoms 
before resuming their dignified 
bearing. Many learn f for the first 
time that they had a coccyx or 
tail ! All these sports do make 
one warm ; but some were not 
warm enough. To beat the cold 
tlfpy started the National Cross- 
country (Championships in tlie 
!*now and tlie ice. 

The lighter side of train 
journeys was the oft-repeated 
‘‘•perliai)s'’ and *T do not know” 
by the U8\ially “know-alP rail- 
way officials — all long-distance 
trains were either late or got 
snow-bound and never reached 
their destinations. The arrival 
indicators at the stafcbns bore 
signs as “Glasgow train 720 mins, 
late*’ and “Liverpool train 670 
mins, late.” Seriously and with- 
out irony railway officials talked 
of not what time the train left, 



The start of the senior championship at Apsley, Hertfordshiie 
another the locution of the 


nearest ‘igloo’ during a blizzard ; 
while Eskimo clothing was uni- 
versally appri’ciiited. When botr 
ties of beer froz(\ they were not 
thawed out, but mei'cly ‘exposed' 
by pooling tlu? glass skin of the 
beer! You would not then diink 
beer but only suck it lik(* ‘iocs.’ 

Then, one wonders if Schi.tparelli 
could have de.signed ix gn'afer 
vuriely of feminini^ head-dress 
that came to be used during the 
cold wave. Every stage from Ihe 
Eskimo cap and Ru.ssian bulak- 
lava to the turban and h('iid-.shawl 
of the East, could bo discerned, 

Skiing, skating, toboganning 
and sl’ding, all got into their 
own. The Scottish, the Lake Dis- 
trict and the Northumberland 
skiing clubs had magnificent 
skiing conditions unrivalled by 
any in Switzerland, lliey held 
cup-competitions and meets and 
did a great deal to revive the 
sport in England. Skating was 
indulged in by young and old 

’ alike. The frozen harbours, rivers, 

• lakes, ^omls and pools, all formed centres of skating but on what day it would leave. People enquiring 

activity and merriment. The Scnientine in Ij<indon and in I^ondun abivil when the Edinburgh train would 
the Frozen Thames became the site of activities remind- be in, were told, “If the train only loft today, come 

ing one of the Gay Nintocs. It might be a coincidence back again tomorrow.” 

that Daphne Walker (Brittsb) was runrer-up in the By the end of Febniary, all thought the worst was 
■JYorld Skating Ciiampion«flup held in the continent, over at long last. The weather ministry announced the 
but the success was directly taken up by skating advaifee of General Thaw from the South and we iSL 

• enthusiasts all over I^S^and. Tobbgaiminf. was a hailed March as eyxmnymous with gpring. But. tUe 



Wailing for thc^ start of ft race arranged by the. Lake District Ski 
Club on the slopes of Helvollyn 
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THE Iift)DERN REVIEW FOR JULY, 1947 


General Thaw failed us as ignominiouriy as many 
Generals have so often done in the last War. Thaw 
started alright st the South of England, but taking a 
look at the mass of ice and. snow it had to molt over 
Great Britain, ho quietly turned tail and fled to the 
Continent. Yes, instead of the promised General ITiaw, 
by March 8, wc realised we were in for still worse 
snow and ice. Tne few hours* sunshine in the first week 
of March could make no impression on tho masses of 
ice and snow which lay in drifts up to 30 feet deep 
all over the countiy. A belt of snow had slowly but 
surely spread again across the midlands cutting road 
communications between Northern and Southern 
England. Oxfonl was virtually cut off from London. 
Hotels, all over Midlands, were filled with stranded 
travellers who had left their buses and cars buried in 
the snow. Northampton was completely cut off from 
the North. 

On Wednesday, the 12th of March, came the worst 
blizsard of the season in tho North. With a gale force, 
the snow came blindingly down for over 24 hours. 
The snow, driven horizontally by the gale, played 
havoc with transport, men and materials. It caused 
the worst transport hold-up of the winter in New- 
castle, Durham, Gateshead and a number of other 
North towns. Eighteen trams got marooned in New- 
castle aloho. The transport department's entire slock 
of salt was used up in trying to dislodge the sUick-up 
transport. Passengers from London could noi. get 
through to Edinburgh and had to wait in L.N.E.R. 
sidings for the be.st part of the day. The Nowcastle- 
Scotland and Nowcastle-Carlisle roads were comjdetely 
blocked. Many offices and shops closed early to allow 
workers to reach home, as many had to walk to the 
suburbs of the town. It took two days for the bull- 
dozers and snow-ploughe to restore normjil communica- 
tions inside towns. 

A list of blocked lines on the 14th of Maich would 
be of interest : 


Newcastle-Ncwbiggin 
Newcastle-Sou t hsh ield*? 
Newcastle-Middlesborough 
vhevinglon-Amble 
Ilepscott-Morpoth 
A1 nwi ek-Co] dst.ream 
Twecdsmouth-Ooldstrcam 
Ferry hill-West Hartlepool 
Newcastk-Carlisle 


ConFett-Birtley 
Omsett-Durharo 
S und erl find-8h ields 
North Yorks-Olcveliind 
Darling ton-Fawcett 
M i ddl esborou gh-Brotton 
Scarborough-Wliitby 
Rowley-Wasker 


By March 15, conditions in the North were chaotic. 
Almost all the roads from England to Scotland were 
impassable, while Engl'jnd itself was split up into a 
northern and southern part without intc?rcommunica- 
tions. This was enhanced by the beginning of the un- 
precedented devastating floods in thq south which 
came in the wake of tho thaw. Traffic conditions are 
said to be worse than anything experienced during the 
QASt lOD years. Damage was not restricted to roads 
and railways alone. Many houses^ cbllapsed under the 
Weight of .snow and ice covering them. The main roof 
of the Scarborough Railway Station was brought 
down. The worst, hit were villages in Wales, the 
Midlands. North of England, rmd Scotland. Tyrdcal 
6f the hardships of the villagers, besides the human 
dramas enacted, comes the storv of three villages, 
Huntejvorth, Townslield and Ramsbaw in North 
Durham. The 160 people residing in these villages were 
cut off, by banks of snow 18 feet from the rest 


of the country for an unbroken period of six weeks. 
There was no bread in the villages for nine days, no 
meat for fourteen days, and little coal or paraffin for 
cooking or lighting, no medicines and no mail. But 
the wonder is they have all come out of it alive ! Has 
not man conquered the North Pole and the South Pole 
after all ? ^ 

Today, on the 22nd of March, 1947, the thaw has 
at last set in earnest in the North. For the first time 
in two months, the thermometer has shown a minimum 
above freezing point. For two months Arctic weather 
has been on us. For two months snow, ice, frost and 
blizzard have never left us. For two months there has 
been chaos in Great Britain — socially, economically, 
politically and morally. 



Volunteers, wearing warm headgear and Arctic 
clothing, ready to start off on tJie long trek 
through the snow from Wnderhopo with food 
parcels to isolated All en heads 

Social life* has been practically at a standstill 
during thosi' two months. Who would like to be out 
of doors in the iwncZra-like country facing blizzards at 
50 miles piT hour ? People got double-pneumonia ; 
they may have got triple, if one existed. Our actiuties 
were thendorc sadly confined from home to places of 
work and back. That was enough of an ordeal for one 
day. Suppo.se you went out of your gate on the street 
3)avcmcnt and made for the bus stand. First, you would 
have to walk on a narrow sheet of ice above five feet 
of snow. This ice-path has been made by pedestrians, 
for, when snow is compressed, it turned to ice at sub- 
zero temperatures. You balance yourself as if on a 
tight rope. Why ? Because,, if you step out of the 
narrow glassy path, you step into soft snow and may 
pass through it until only your head was above tbe 
snow. But, say, filially you have managed to reach the 
bus stand, you may have to wait 10 mins., 20 mins., or 
even half an hour for your bus to arrive. And standing 
for half an hour in an arctic blizzard with snow turning 
into icicles on your eyelashes and brows is not a very 
pleasant experience. And as you 'have already done 
this twice, to and back from work, you say 'no more* 
of this nonsense’ and stay at home. 

Economically, the past two months* arctic condi- 
tions have brought England to the verge of collapse. 
No coal, no power, no light, no gas, no factory work, 
no manufatetures to export, and thui| no import c(f 
the vital food and stuff on which England lives. Tt 
has been the worst industrisd crisis since the industrial. 
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twolution. The ecottomic criMs would not have affected Gnece, Turkey and other countriM has already 
the wuntry as much as it has. if normal weather resulted in an American bid for supre- 

oonditions prevailed. The British may have, in spite macy. 

of thdr proverbial bungling, pulled through easily. Morally, one enpects intense colds to freese up 
But the picture now appears dark if not hopeless, morals to a non-moral condition. Not so in Great 
With wheat, cereals, com, bread, meat, butter, fats, Britain. The number of murders, robberies, burglaries 
sugar, fwits and nuts, all rationed, the plight Becomes and thefts have increased alarmingly There have bee^ 
more perilous as shortages appear in meat, fish, pota- sojOOO divorces during the last quarter and H’ H 't h oi- 
toes and even vegetables. How the cold wave has hit 50,000 are awaiting the event eagerly. The number of 
the economy of the country may be surmised when unoflicial strike# without consulting the T. U. C. have 
it is divulged that £15.000,000 less exports left the been phenomenal ; private enterprise is raving at 
country in February than in January 1947. Thousands nationalisation ; manpowrt- has failed production by 
of sheep ail over the country have been killed by sbsenteei.sm. All these ;iud more liave been enacted, 
crows and foxes ! Starved crows roved tlic countryside The overaU picture has been well-diTictcJ bv Moon 
in flocks in search of stranded sheep in the snow and m Ids famous rartooD. 
pecked off their eyes and tongues 1 Many a fanner 
has been ruined by this unusual pest. The total finan- 
cial loss to sheep-farmers will amount to several 
million pounds. Add to this the loss of cattle duo to 
shortage of fodder and you have an inevitable serious 
effect on supplies of meat during the rest of the year. 

Then as u result of the bitter winter, cereals were sown 
in some 500,000 acres fewer than expected, aud perhaps 
one-fourth of these crops seems to have been .‘^erioudy 
damaged or lost. Cultivation and sowing can usually 
jirugress again in Februaiy and early March. Nothing 
of the kind has been po.ssiblc this year. To cultivate 
and sow 6,000,000 acres of tillable land in Great 
Brit c in, between now and the end of April, ajjpears an 
impassibility. This record of delay in sowing is bound 
to tell on the economy of the country. Add to this the 
immense drain on capital for snow-rleaiuncp alone. 

. 'Jt has been e.stim;ited that between January 20 and 
March 20, each largo town in England hits s]>t'nt alxnit 
JClOOjOOO on merely kcc'ping the local roads open. 

Much more has been fcjicnt on cross-counlr)- com- 
munications. * 1 

Politically, the results have been must far-reaching. „ _ - 

Never in recent yt‘ars liavo there bc'cn sucii uproarious Great Britain appears to the writer to be one of 
scenes as the House of Commons has latidy witnessed. Keneral unpre]jarfdnes.s fur such a contingency. The 
The acute shortage of coal and iiower, cirtainly British were as ill-prepared for the freeze-up as they 
severely aggravated by the unt'xpocted great freez.-up, were to fight the Nazis in 1940. No large-scale means 
gave the Conservative Party their lives’ chanci^ to and mothods to dual with such immense masses of 
make a case against tlie Labour Government. And snow and ice existed. Canada, which certainly had a 
they did not mince words either. Shinwell appears to worse winter than Great Britain, had neither paralysis 
have become a household abu.se and Strachry an im- of transport, nor stoppage of production. The Canadian 
potent muddler. It is surprising how the Labour giant snow-blowers operated by 240 h.p. Diesel 
Government has sundved the onslaught of the engines are unknown in Britain ; hydraulic street 
opposition, in .«!pi1e of Churchill making the best out ploughs are negligible in numbers ; while the rotary 
of this windfall weather, and moving a vote of no- railway snow-plough to keep trains moving should have 
confidence. History will record January-March, 1947, been able to keep railways clear through the worst of 
as the worst God-forsaken testing period that the the wdnter — if one was available. Britain still uses 
Labour Government ever had or shall have to erdure. primitive methods of snow-clearing, which may work 
The biggest Government defeat in Lords (by 119 well during normal winters, but are of little use 

to 30) since it took office has already taken place. In against masHO.s of snow 16 to 20 feet d<'ep. These 
the international aspect Britain has bee n compelled to operations are expensive even in Canada ; but thf 3 y 
withdraw more and more of soldiers from all quarters are not one-tenth as expensive as letting the country 
abroad, and increase man-power at home. The proposed be paralysed by snow-falls or freeze-ups. In so far 
withdrawal from Greece on the last da>' of March, Britain has learnt yet another of the many lessons she 
1947, as well the stoppage of further monetary help to has still to learn. 



A Valentino lank, fitted with two afTophane 
jel engines, clearing the road to a coalfield in 
Leicestr'rshire 
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ASt'<3UP» dP tat, PUNJAB 

Bl imOTS 


is probalsiy no cleverer ertisan in India than the 
Ptmjsibi who with the most primitive of tools turns 
out wonderfully artistic and beautiful articles of evejy 
description. Perhaps even today the Punjab is famous 
one of the biggest centres of art-crafts in India. It 
is already a highly developed industrial and com- 
mercial centre and its trade and industry attracts 
everyone. 


lUe Indian potters, had a knack of combining 
colours laid under the glaze wjjh a tint imparted with 
the g^ze itself. Thus a turquoise glaze will be found 
superimposed upon a dark blue decoration, or a green 
arabesque will be overlaid with a pole brown glaze. 

The art of pottery .<^tiirted soine thousands of years 
ago. In the Punjab, the poUt^y has been an institution 
for ages past. Every village has its own potter and in 



A Miaakari worker 

Though many other articles of use and adornment 
are manufactured in the Punjab, the Turquoise 
Pottery, Minakari, Pile Carpets and Camel L'^ather 
Industry are the most popular crafts. 

Tubquoise Pottekv 

The Turquoise Potteiy is quite famous now’. 
it» early stages this kind of pottery was simply dcco- 


Turquoise pottery 

almost every home one finds earthenware made of 
clay. The fine luitiuoise pottery of the Punjab is not 
only used locally but also cxi)orted to several foreign 
countries. , | 

Minakari * 

Although the Minakari is found all over the 
world it is manufactured on a large scale in the 
Punjab. We ihuve seen a good many different designs 



. ^ , A poster at work. Artistic pottery is one of the 

A Punjabi artist at wortt oMest crafts of the Punjab * 


rated with incised lines, but when the idMe wae amj patterns skilfully made by the wonderful hands of 
adopted and the ware began to assume a more puojabi craftsmen. This wonderful handicrait ia multi* 
oiiuuttental character, coloun were introduced and pij^d to the hipest peak of industry cat^. 
later impteved upon. Whai otihew came to know thii ai^ jd Minakad, Jhry' 



pandit sukhlal sanghavi 


4S 


BO<m begK 9 'to leArn it itni after doiQg. so, ^ame ia cloae 
GompetitioQ and reduced it to normal. 

MinaJcari (art of enamelliug) is the most famous 
and expensive of all the industries of India. It should 
be described as an art of colouring on metal surface, 
such as gold add silver-made articles. This art was 
brought lYom Kabul and in the ancient times it was 
used on the armour, swords and shields, for decoration. 

. Pile Cabpbtts 

The Punjab is often spoken of as having an in- 
digenous carpet industry, or at all events one which 
dates prior to flip introduction of the Persian craft. 
The household industry of the Punjab, as charac‘erised 
by names of tool>«. designs, and method^ of weaving, 
are clearly of Persian origin. 

There are thrtie types of fabrics : the durries, 
mgs of cotton pile, and the rugs of woollen pile. Tlie 
weavers are ISfuslims, who claim to have coane from 
Persia. They dye tlieir own materials'. The principal 
colours are green, blue and red. 

The materials used for iug.s conui from goats, 
slieep ar.d camels. To :i mor<‘ limited extent and 
cotton arc being used. Of more* frctpient ii.se i-* the 
camel hair which grows close to the skin beneath the 
long hair. This in oldiT animals is coarse and dark, 
but that taken from young one.s is finer and ligliiev. 

Camel Leather Industry 
From time immemorial the Punjab has aha oeen 
famous for its camel leather industry, especially 
l)C(!au^ of the work done on those article.?. These 


lefttker articles as compared with the gl&as are neithef 
damaged by rain-water nor breakable. A camel leather 
article wears for long if necessary care is provide^. 



Making wooden combs 

IMiPsc iJiitu'i leather lamp-shadt,'' and vases arc 
found in many places but are manufactured on a largo 
scale in the Punjab. The Iniditional art done on these 
Hi-ticirs is called Nakatiki 

The height of the vases is about six feet, and these 
are specially meant for the places of Nawabs and 
Maharajas. From fhe time this art has a vogUe, ^eoi- 
mens of these have been put in exhibitions and 
museufa^s all over- the world. 


PANDIT SITOLAL SANGHAVI 

An Appreciation 

Maiiawohoi*.m>hya BIDHUSEKHARA SASTHl 


Pandit Shri Spkhulji Sanghavi is one of tlie greatest 
Sanskrit scholars in India, of whom everyone should 
feel proud not only in this country but aho abroad. 
He was born in 1880 A D. at Limbli near Wadhwan 
(Kathiawad). His education began, as usual, in ^ 
school hi^ which he read only Gujarati up to the 7th 
class, UcffiiliUnately, however, owing to a viruh'Ut 
typo of sinallopox he lost his eyes being (?ompletely 
blind at the age of sixteen. But nobody then could 
have the icmotest idea that this boy was destined to 
become^a great Sanskrit savant in our roiintry. Indci'd, 
though he was tleprived of his Mnmm-Chakahus 
*fleshy eye’, he was destined to be a Pivjna-Chakshvs 
‘havirg the eyes of wisdom’ of the highest clas^. In 
fact, his real education begun after hi? unfortunate 
blindness, when be had; to depend completely on his 
reader. Fi om the very beginning he had a genuine 
love for Sanskrit and Philosophy. Fiom Knlliiawad 
he came to Blares. There he studieii Nyayi under 
the late Mm. Pandit Vamaoharanu Bhattucharya whom 
I am proud to call a miirtha (fellow-student) of 
mine undi't' tju? late Mm. Pandit Kuilasuchandra 
Hlifllttaclunya. For his stiuly he bad to travel also l« 
Mithiia Where read under several te ichers. tho 
most of w> 4 pm.wa,^“Mm. Pandit Balakrisbna 

Mh^nTi Here a bis life happened which 

' ■ ’ 


for its intfTpstingnesb may be recounted. His pecuniaiy 
condition was not good, and it is well-known how a 
Sanskrit student Jives in the house of his teacher. He 
had a sweater on his bfxly which his poor Sanskrit 
teacher saw and praised. Pandit Sukhlal ji offered it to 
him next day without thinking as to how he could 
pass the severe winter of Mithila. And what he did ? 
He passed the cold nights spreading over him a few 
bundles of straw covering them with a worn-out rug. 
In his student life he did not take more than Rupees 
2 or 3 a month for his board. Such was his vow. From 
Mithila he came back to Benares, and here for some 
years he studied different branches of Sanskrit 
philosophy and literature for which he devoted all his 
time day and night, and thus acquired a comprehensivo 
knowledge of Sanskrit lifcrafure as a whole, master- 
ing most difficult Works in it. 

By religion he is a Jaina, and naturally he studied 
Jaina. Sanskrit and Prakrit lit-<^ratures crnbrac.ng all 
tlicir different branches. On J.iinism there is none who 
can be considered his rival. 

From Benarfs he came buck to Gujarat. But 
before coming llirri' he h|j^d pft.ssed some time in Agra 
being engaged in editing, with Hindi translation and 
annotatiyti well ns hi.s own v:dud>le introduetiuna. 
some bij^ily interesting religion.': and phila^ophical 
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books, juch AB Pantha-Pratikramana, the first four 
Kixrm^-Gimthas, Yogadondna and Yogavimsika, 
Oujarai, he was appointed a Professor of Indian 
Philosopher in the Puratattvamandira of the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha or the National University eKstabliShed by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The specially notable work he^waa 
enijafed' in there wa^ the edition of the big work 
3o\’"oring not le?s than 900 pages with various valuable 
and useful indices and appendices of AbhayadevaV 
comments jy on the Sanmatitaoka of Siddhasenn Diva- 
kara. the first author of Logic in Jai^pm. Here it 
should be mentioned that Pandit Sukhlalji ri this 
great work was assisted by Pandit Bechardas 
Doshi of Guia'at, a renovrued Sanskrit and Prakrit 
scholar and nulhor. This woik is in five \olumL‘« and 
not less than ton years he devoted in t'diling this. As 
already stated he is a blind man, and il i«! surprising 
to note that he undertook the work and finish(‘d it 
very creditably with his learned and pieciou^ notes 
showing his profound scholarship in every line. It will 
be interesting to note as to how a blind man as he 
v?afl could edit such a book ju^t as cm reasonably 
be expected from a modern scholar conversant with 
scientiflftj method of editing. He sits in his study 
surraimded by a number of his pupil** or co-workers 
each with a manuscript in hand and he asks each of 
them to read out the variants one after another, he 
himself thinking over them deejdy in order to choose 
the best teo^ing^ that can be put in the body, other 
readings being YClegated to the foot-notes. In editing 
the book he ’bas done the most valuable and at the 
same time difficult work. In this work he had to work 
and labour day and night and so he was obliged to 
take perfect rest for soine time. 

As a NoMhiha Brahmacharin (a ‘life-long celibate’ 
as he is) his necessities of life are naturally very few 
and he does not, care to earu much, being satisfied as 
an ideal scholar with whatever .ho earns. PVom bus 
honorarium or remuneration he maintains one or two 
assistants to help him in his work. 

From Gujarat he came to Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity in 193di/ being appointed there as the Professor of 
Jain Philosophy and retired voluntarily from 
service in 19(44. During this time he wrote and edited 
a number of valuable works in Sanskrit, Hindi und 
Gujarati. His. commentary and translation work both 
in Gujatati and Hindi of the Tattvarthasuim, which 
is widely studied in Jainism, by Umasvati who is 
considered to have been the firet Sanskrit wiiter in 
Jainism, are most important for those who de.si e 1o 
undei’stand the real sij;nificauc|f* of the in clear 
and lucid language oluoidlting all the knotty pmnts 
in the work. The introductions to his cjdilions of the 
Inanahindu and a re real epntribu- 

bions to Sanskrit logical works. Has elaborate com- 
mentary in Gujarati on the BanmaiUotkcL already re- 
erred to oaa be written only by a. ifian of his calibre. 

His edition of TalivopatflaVadrnha of Jayarasi 
Bhatta in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Scries deserves to 
be^epecially mentioned it is, tb e>’«tematic work 
Imm the Charvaka po'nt of view Muting all the 
Parent Indian philosophical systems. The Hetuhindu 
g one ofititho rhost valu^le work^^ on Buddhist loipe 
vy Dharmakirti ard there is" a commentary on it by 
ALTcata. There arc Tibetan traiisJations of these two 
v^rka. T%e Sanskrit of this . is being edited by 
Pa^dMi |a the G. 0. S. and this edition will contain 
of Durveka Misra on it. The 


cript of the suboftkd was aemured from some photo- 
paphs taken by Mafaapandita Bahula Sankrityayana 
in Tibet, which are preserved ih the Bihar and Orissa 
EesSarch Society. 

Pandit Sukhlalji is respected in learned society 
not only as a profound Sanskrit scholar bufc^lso ea a 
man of character. He isiree fipm all sorts of dogmat* 
ism or sectarianism. His thoughts are not bound by 
any narrowness as he always is used^to view ...things in 
historical perspective following strictly pure reason 
and rationalism. It is for thia that he is respected 
much more among the non-Jainas than by his ortho- 
dox co-religionists. For his liberal views h© is some- 
times called by them as a heretic even in abusive 
words. But as a true scholar he is not moved by it. 



Pandit Sukhlal Sanghavi 

For instance, one of his latest monograms entitled 
NirgrmUkaSampradaya in Hindi may be refer^d to. 
It deals with 'the customs and practices of Jaina 
monks giving comparative views as found in anoi nt 
Buddhist and Brahmanical works. Among other things 
he has discussed hero* the practice. . meat-eating 
among the Jaina monks. Being himseif a Jaina cer- 
tainly it is no mean courage to assert^.that the Jaina 
monks once used to take meat in ejmeptional cases. 
It may be mentioned en p^mt that in this respect 
the only parallel to Panditji is Mnui Jinavijayaji, a 
prominent figure in Gujarat and Bombay in connec- 
tion with the organisation of educational institutions, 
.^d if my information is correct, ere long ^ we 
are going to hgve a Universiiy after .the 

hallowed memoiy of the gtiiat MdK^na l^ratap 
in Udaipur wldch Is his Jbirlh-plaw. X am pbH* to 
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in tbU oonnection that the orighial scheme of 
this noble and invaluable work emanated from our 
celebrated countiyman Shri Kanaiyalal Munahi of 
Bombay through Jinavijayaji who was a son. of a 
wejU-to-do Rajput Sardar and lelt his native 
land of Udaipuc at the young age of nine or ten 
and travelled widely in the countiy observing the 
vows of a Jaina monk strictly^ having been influenced 
by a Jaina monk. If my information that he goes back 
there in order to organise the proposed University 
•turns to be true it can be said that he is returning to 
Udaipur as if to make the atonement of his injustice 
to his mother whom he so cruelly left against her 
wish. ' 

:0 


I can in no way conclude this brief app.reciiation 
without mentiozung one thing which I consider to be 
the most outstanding trait of his character. He does 
not pay so much heed even to his studies at to ths 
thoughts of the all-round well-be.ng of his pupils. He 
is not satisfied with the superficial knowledge of his 
students but always insists on their acquiring 
thoroughness of the subject, himself helping them as 
far as possible in every way, even arranging for 
pecuniary help. Pandit SukhlaJji is not a Sadhu for- 
mally renouncing the world, but triil}* speaking he is 
a real Sadhu, He has no home to live in. Yet he 
docs not feel any inconvenience as he is a w^lc .me 
xurst wheievor he goes. 


A LITERARY PARTNERSHIP 


By KATHARINE MOORE 


The friendship between Addison and Steele resulted in 
one of the mpst successful partnerships in literature. 
Each did their best work in collaboration, for o.cl» 
was the complement of the other. Addison, reserved, 
cautious and fastidious, was inspired by Steele’s warmth 
and vitality, while Steele’s rei-tless improvidence wa-? 
checked by his veneration for his friend and mentor. 

They met first at school, one arriving, a penniless 
orphan from Dublin, dependent on chaiity, the ether 
from the respectable security of an English Deanery. 
•Tliey shared their youth together at Charterhouse 
School and Oxford University, and then their paths 
diverged for a time, Addison went abroad to study 
diplomacy and Steele (as he says of himself) “mounted 
a War hoise with a great sword in my hand and 
planted myself behind King Williuin III aaai st 
Uouhg XIV.” 

At the, opening of the 18th century, pa:ty feeling 
in England was violent and bitKT. Addison and S:eele 
were life-long Whigs (Parliamentary Progressive), but • 
Addison^s career was cautious and sucetssfuJ. Whrn 
the Whigs were in power, he wrote a poem on the 
battle of Blenheim and was made Secretary of State. 
Steele, on the otlier hand, often jeopardiaed his 
interest by j^^ness. am in a thousand troublo^ for 
poor Dick/'Vfljrites Addison, 'and wish that his zeal 
for the publi^may not bo ruinous to himself.” 

The Tatler 

Their first bid for literary fame was on the stage. 
It was unsuccessful. Addison wrote a poor musical 
comedy and Steele three plays ''damned for their 
piety.*' Later, however, Addison made a popular hit 
with a tragedy, Cato. It is now foi gotten. But 
meanwhile Steele had found his true medium, and in 
1700, there appeared the first number of The Tatler 
by 'Tsaao Bickerstaff, Esq.*’ 

The Tatler appeared three times a week at the 
cost of on9*^enny, and was an immense success. We, 
who are snowed under by popular periodicals, find it 
hard to imtmliie the sensation caused by a paper deal- 
ing, for, the first time, with entertainment as well as 
pews. But TAc JfVrtJer^imed at reforming at well as. 
plearinfy* fud wSs 'iMpsekilly concerned with the 
fashionable vices of ga^bliaf dnd duelling. John GsY 
Of Bei^e Opera Jmie writes that *%oke»taff 


ventured to tell the Town that they were a parcel of 
fops, fools and coqu ’tle.s, but in such a manner as 
even pleased them and made them more than half 
ir dined to believe that he spoke the truth.” 



The portra t of Joseph Addison 
By Kneller 

The design of The Taller was wholly Sleele’.'S. He 
bo]^owed only the pseudonym “Brekorstaff.” which 
Swift had already made popular. But soon after it 
started Addison offered his help, “which,” ^says Steele, 
**it would have been barbarous to have denied to one 
with whom he has lived in an intimacy from childhood, 
considering the gir’eat. ease with which he is able to 
dispatch most entertaining pieces of this nature, 
and through him it was raised to a greater thing than 
I intended it** 
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^ Thia » geftdrOiia but just. The iuepirfl^on in tibe 
partuenhip came from Steele, the po&i^ from AddieoB. 
The emotion aldo was supplied by Steele, He could Bot 
ftiiUk Paper 114, whidi deals with the dea& of iweet 
Jenny, and overcome with giief he handed it to 
Addison who supplied a cold oonclueion. 

« Joint Wobk 

Even 'their melhod of composition was sharply 
contrasted. Steele wrote anyhow and anywhere, always 
in a hurry— *at the coffee house, in his bed. Addison 
polished and perfected in seclusion and at leisure. As 
a result Addison’s prose is nearly always superior to 
Steele’s. Yet it is Steele ^ho sometimes hits off an 
unforgoiiable phrase — ^‘*to love her is a liberal educa- 
tion," . ; 


\ 


' The portrait of Richard Steele 
By Kneller 

*Ih 1711, Steele got into trouble politically, and 
77ic Taller came to an abrupt end. Its mourning was 
hardly done, however, before the non-poUti(al 
Spectator took its place. This was more close a wHa- 
boration. Early in their friendship Steele had wished 
to piWish a joint work to be callod ‘‘The Monument” 
in memory ed their friendsliip. The Spectator is that 
Monument . 

For two years the friends produced a daily paper, 
amusing, lively and wise. It is concerned with the 
observations of the Spectator upon life in general, 
and a group of individuals in ^rikular. Of these by 
far the most important is the fictitious country squire, 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Sir Roger is oim of the great 
characters in English literature. Again Steele con- 
ceived him, but Addisdn adopted him. The best 8w 
Roger Papers are from Ihp Jatjer’s and he gr4w 
W) fond of him that in tbia^end be chose to kRl him 
rather Hum let! him be m^ppr0pn«1ed ,by anotimr*. 


It i# not dear why the Bpooiaior ceased. Prohabbff 
it Was because Steele wished to return to 
which he immediately did in the OuoTtfiem, but this 
soon got the author into difficulties. But in 17U, 
Queen Anne died, the Whigs came again into pofor 
and Addison and Steele Were at the aenith of their 
fame. The two were often to be seen at Whites’ or 
the Kit Kat Oub where Addison 

. . gave hie Utile SendCo lam 
And sat attentive to his own applause,** 

But perhaps P^e who wrote thw was right, and 
fame went to Addisoh's head ; perhapa he grew 
of Steele’s incessant monetary difficulties ; perhaps his 
marriage in 1716 to the Dowager Countess of Warwick, 
a cold and unhappy affair, created a barrier, Wilmtever 
the reason, the friends began to see less of each other, 
and in 1719, Steele’s ill-starred political activities 
resulted in an absolute breach. They attacked one 
another in the Press, and before the quarrel could be 
made up Addison died, characteristically sending for 
his stepson from his death-bed ‘’to see how a Christian 
can die." 

Steele's Home Lirs 

Steele’s subsequent references to his friend are full 
of the old Jove. “Theie never was a more strict friend- 
ship,” he writes, ‘‘nor had we any difference but what 
proceeded from our different way of pursuing the 
same end,” 

Two years before Steele had lost his wife— hi£ 
“dear, little, peevish, beautiful, wise governess.” His. 
marriage had been a tempestuous one. Sl»e was 
quaneJsome ano exacting, he thriffles.« and hoi-lem- 
pered. Yet he loved his Pnic dearly, and she was 
seldom out of his thoughts. He wrote to her constantly 
from camp and coffee house ; “Where there is g dirty 
ci’ow'd of busy fares all around me talking politics 
and managing stocks, while all my ambition and all 
my wealth is love.” With all its drawbacts, Sleelcs 
home life with his Prue and his “romps” of children 
were preferable to i^ddisou’s. 

After Addison’s death, Steele still had 10 years 
more of life, but he .had buried his heart with bis wife 
and friend and wrote little more of real merit. 

The lasting contribution of Steele and Addiflon to 
literature is to be found in the inimitable joenes of 
English life and character set out in cleat, vigorous 
English prose in the pages of The Tatter and the 
SpcclaloT, but it must not be forgotten that these 
writeve also accomplished a* revolution in morals! 

After the strife and' uncertainty of the seventeenth 
century, England was entering upon a new era Oi 
prosperity and growth. Englishmen had to ‘ learn 
behaviour worthy of the age. Good marners became 
of the utmost importance, and their essence was self- 
control. The two friends set themselves to teach their 
fellow ooimtrymen, not by the whips of satire but by 
coaxing "them into good behaviour. 

What Dr. Johnson said of Addison is equally 
api>]icable to Steele ; “Be has tau|^t innocence not 
to be ashamed, separated mirth ffom indecency and 
wit from licentiousness, and tauc^ht a smeseioti of 
’writers to bring elegance and <faie|liy to tbe^giti of 
«WKlneif” , ^ ^ /'t 



CIIAICVAft.ltOd1»t; 

By BICHAKD CHIKNATHAMBI 


Among the less-known pssiimes of .rural Malabar is 
Ihe Cbakyar-koothu. In orthodox temples, such as the 
Hemambika-kaitu in Agathcthara near Palghat town, 
Chakyar-koothu is HometimeH arranged for performance 
during important festivals. Within the temple pre- 
cincts, in the Koothainbalain, u permanent pavilion 
wihere theatrical performances aie conducted or in a 
temporary eanoiiy erected of bamboo thatch (see 
illustration) the Chakyar insials himself dressed in an 
over-plcatcd mundu or waist-cloth doubled over his 
knees. He wears cheap and showy biacelets and wrist- 
lets and a headgf^r. With caste-marks all over his bare 



He is an adept at the job, tno embellishments ot 
which were handed down to him through generations. 
He exhibits considerable skill in his witty sallies on 
the assembled group individually and collectively. As 
the Koothu was performed only within temples the 
Chakyar enjoyed all the privileges of the 'padre’ in 
the pulpit of the Christian churches. No on© could 
talk back, laugh immoderately at the jokes nor e\^en 
take offence in any way. If one did. the performance 
would be immediately stopped and there would be 
such a hullabaloo about sacrilege. The author of this 
article was not intrepid enough to confront a probable 
broadside of vitupeintion by 
attracting the C3Kakyar*s, notice 
in an attempt to take a close- 
up snap. The*' Ofaakyam are ^ 
cast© by themselves, a, dUte of 
players and singers. Reference 
is made in canto 28 of 
“Silappadikaram” to a dramitic 
performance by a Chakyar 
troupe in the durbay of Sengut- 
tavan. The Chakyar put on 
boards, in the ’ Kqothambahm, 
scenes from the Sansicrit plays 
of Bhasa and other dramatists. 
These wore known as ‘kootiyat- 
tam/ now-a-days seldom per- 
formed. Both men and women 
took part in the *kobtiyattain' 
whereas males alone Were per- 
mitted in the Chakyar-koothu, 
A Chakyar once told me that 
his ancestors were. Brahmins 
who had fallen . from a state 
of grace. When Shoothan 


, , rr by Balabathmn 

A performance of Chakyar Koothu there was none to carrv 


torso he presents a quaint figure. The face is not 
elaborately ; painted as in the characters of the 
'Katha-kali,’ the dance drama of Kerala. There is no 
breast-plate or shoulder plaque. Tiny l>ell8 are worn 
aroluad the ankles which jingle iniriguingly with his 
rnoivefflenm. Standing in tliis garb within the pavilion 
the Chakyar recites Sanskrit alokas fron\ the 
Piabhandes and then explains them to the congre- 
gation in colloquial Malayahm with comments of his 
own. The Koothu is, in fact, a 'Katha-pra^ngam,’ The 
Chakyar is accompanied by a Nambiir on the 
‘Mixhavu,’ a kind of drum made by stretching ^ 
membrane over the mouth of a huge metal pot with a 
narrow neck, .yhe drum is smacked with the bare hand 
by the Nambiar and he is accompanied by a Nangiar 
(yotlDg'«igirl) with a pair of cymbals. 


on the recitals of the Koothu in temples and 
so Chakyars had to be called in by the temple autho- 
rities, Brahmins do not interdiuc with Chakyars nor 
in tcT marry. But Chakyars do so with Kshatriyas. 
Tlieie are about a dosen Chak 3 'ars hving now on the 
borders of Cochin Slate. 

As in the ^kooliyattam ’ chapters 14 to 26 of the 
Bhnrata-natyum are adheied to in the practice of the 
Koothu. Shoothan’s followers merely recited slokas in 
Koothambakms and set the fashion for Kalha- 
pmsangsms. Th,» Chakyars are dwindling down in their 
numbers and their Koothu is a dying art. It is a 
classical form 'and presences in itself the origins of not 
only Thujlar but also of ‘Krishnan-aftam’ and 
'Haman-attam’ (Katha-kali). Chakyar-koothu is as 
seldom performed as the ‘Krishnan-atUm’ in Malabar. 
They are both features of exclusively orthodox 


The popularity of the Koothu consists mairlv temples ard no greater inducement is„ found among 
ix:^ 6 m 3 Si commealaries intersprsed by the devotees to visit these shrines than these classical 
Glka%ftr ih the tmm of his cxpoiitfon of the slotes, expressions of indigenous art revived during festivals. 
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t'AsiihBliS; ranchcn a&iS ^9ott^0r rural dwtllers in •^uuUliy of falinn produce to the mtrket 

tlnited ibatee are bewUng to use light, penooal air- hn Jbeeoi inbreaaed a lmndred->foki by the air routee. 
plants more and rntwlor both bueinesB and pleasure. Farmers Aging fresh eggs, vegetables and perishaj^o 
Suoh universal appelil ^ prompted aviation experts iruim to distributing centers make a matter of hotiie 
to predict that some HN^ airplanes will be sold iu the round trip whi^ ordinarily would take W ddy by 

surface travel. Buch miracle of 
time-Saving«^' also is applied to 
replacing machine parts, especial* 
]y when big threshing combines 
break down during die harvest 
season. These emergeney flights 
to distant suppply centers are 
often matched by flights of 
mercy, when people taken 
seriously ill are flown to urban 
hospitals. ! 

Recent experiments in the 
United States with small air- 
planes have proved them valu- 
able assets in large-scale planting. 
In these tests seeds were scattered 
from low-flying planes. Large 
areas can bo sown, in this man- 
ner, with a minimum of effort 
and cost. These crops can in- 
clude all kinds of range grass, as 
well as wheat, oats, rice and 
alfalfa. Rice seeds are soaked 
X- r j X X j . i almost to the point of gern?ioa- 

A of tnmorUm feed to pastured animals is by air. tion before being dropped from 

Farm^re are aending out com by auplaM the plane over the flooded fields. 

rural communities alone through- 

put the United States within the 
next five years. 

As a time-saver, the light air- 
craft has won for itself an 
invaluable place lin the lives ot 
many communities and farms 
within a comimratively short 
time. They have become identi- 
fied with the work-a-day world 
on ranches and even daily mar- 
keting is somet'mes done by 
plane in the Vast spaces of the 
American West, where distances 
between communities arc consi- 
derable. 

Already enthusiasm among th<' 
flying farmers has led to the 
creation of two organizat ons. In 
Oklahoma, growers have formed 
the Oklahoma Flying Farmers 
Association, and ^ land-tillers 
in Ohio , have followed suit, 
declaring their organisat on affi- 
liated with the National Flying 
Farmers. 

Because of the varied applicitii 
planes lepd themselves on far^ 
use is increasing in rural arcaa. Ma^y of the large 
fruit and produce growers in the Wei^ dcmtmd almost 
' [xcliasively qp aircraft 40^ meeting thip wops, or 
' iting ihev^ with kuecticidea to deatrO^ pests. At 
the .same tini«iv;tbey .can aiirvej^ cop^ioas of iivigation 
ditch^, wiu|t^]£i hud other y|thl farm and orchard 
fail ■ 



A* flying rancher lands from his airplane to check the condition of 
his fence lines 


to which flight 
ranches, their 


The seeds sink quickly and achieve proper, diiitribution, 
More than . 80 per cent of California's ISOflOO of rice are 
being planted from the ab. Planes are used after enepi 
come to the surface to scare away ducks and geese 
that might feed on the |oung plants* 

Similar success, has fc^n msmrteid in tbs seeding 
of grass on thousa&ds of .acres landa ip Ihw 

United States. Once, when lihd wsa graied to dei^Jdtion; 
burned ont, it wag coaddetad aMoft^ a jtotal lo«^ 
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Especially in rugged country where the use of ground 
machinery was impractical. Today, however, large 
areas can be seeded by air within a matter of hours 
and timed to be finished before a scheduled rain. 

Protecting crops from pests is an important farm 
operation. The lo.^8 of a few days when insects appear 
may mean disaster. A plane, covering from 300 to 50D 
acres a day, spraying a modern insecticide, can destroy 
the ir-cnacp ^Imost overnight. Pilots who perform such 
field tasks are highly skilled flyers, constantly flying 
at low ItTels of 100 feet or less. 



A vitally needed gear wheel is brought from 
the city to a farm as a replacement part 

One of the earliest uses of the airplane for pest 
control was in the cotton lands of the American South, 
where for generations the ball weevil has created 
economic difficulries. Its effectiveness in this instance 
has led to aerial spraying of citrus groves, fruit 
orchards and truck-farm aieas. Aircraft spraying ol 
poisoDOUR dust has proved more effective than any 
other jnctliod of applying it, since the propeller gives 
a swirling motion to the powder so that it reaches 
down to the under side of the plant leaves, where most 
of the insects feed. 

Ranchers have found aircraft as invaluable as 
farmers in condtw*iing the activities of their extensive 
acreages. Cjittle-juisers find they can ride their fence 
lines 'in nn hour, when before it took a day. Checks 
on water supply can be easily made and stray cattle 
as well as large herds on the range can be rounded 
up. One nheep-breeder in the si, ate of Washington 
supervises his herds from the air, flying as much as 
150 mDes from his horni} ranch with a cargo of 200 
pounds of auppliftfi. He reflort!< to the grass-covered 
mountain ridges for landing space. 

One of the plagues of wc’Siem fanm^s and rai cli- 
ers in the United Stales, the coyote, is being di’ftly 


hunted down by aircraft. In the past the elunination 
of this dea^y attacker *01 livestock meant ispending 
days of patient, rigorous tracking with little success. 
Now, however, shooting coyotes frpm planes has 
become a favorite and profitable sport for ranchers. 
When a coyote is sifted, the aircraft swoops down. 
The animal immediately tries to ran in thfe shadow 
of the plane and becomes easy prey^o the buckshot 
of the rancher sitting behind or beside the pilot. A 
state bounty is paid for each coyote killed, and the 
skin can be sold at a fair profit. '' 



Light aircraft is emjdoycd for rc.crcation as 
well as for bus ness. This fisherman uses his 
plane 1o haunt u favourite stream for catching 
firii 

Another pursuit of the westerner-grounding up 
wild horses— once a hazardous and sometimes futile 
operation, has likewise become a well -organized, 
profitable entepfirise through the use of aircraft. Where 
formerly only two or three groups of horses (rouhi be 
rounded ii]) by ranch hands on liorsebiick. aerial tactics 
make it possilile to herd six or more packs from wide- 
spread areas ticross the plains. Through this innovation, 
lio:se ranchers have boosted their monthly round-up 
from 200 to 650 horses and colts. One horseJareeder 
has rounded up 3300 heads by plane in the past five 
yr^rs. 

This same advantage of wide observation bn the 
plains is being put to work in forest arbfui to jvotect 
one of the most important American orbpis, timber, 
from the hazards of fire. In the past, it took several 
days for a fire-fighting crew to work its way through 
dense forest lands after fire was discov^ed. ■^By then 
the blaze might be wholly out.*of CDntr<sL Today it is 
not uncommon for fire-fightors to be parachuted < into 
the area immediately. Some experts predict the time 
is nearing when file-extinguishing chemicals will be 
RpraytKl from an airplane. — USIS. 




JAMES AUDUBON-NATURALIST AND ARTIST 

(Apiul 26, nSS-'JANUAHv 27. 1851) 

By MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


Study of tho wild buds of Arnnicii is indissolubly 
Jinked to the name of James Audulxm, artist aiid 
imtiiralist. More th.4n a hundred yeais ago, lie under- 
took as his life work painting in water »o!or the 
hundreds of bird speeies to be found iti Nortli 
Ameriea. To aeeomplisli tliis tremendous task, Audu- 
bon travelled ceaselcasly about the almost roadless 
fountiy, on foot for the most part. The result of his 



Wild Turkey by James .Audubon 


labors was The Birds of America, four gre.it fobu 
volumes containing . 435 copper-plate cngrt-vings made 
from Audubon’s water colors. Through these volumes, 
the world learned of the richness of Am erica’s fauna 
and the variety of its landscape. It is a measiue ol 
Audubon’s contribution that organizations in the United 
States. devoted to the study and preservation of ^ild 
life are known as “Audubon societies.^’ 

^ Audubon*B picturfe tell a story of American 
envifonment ajid incentive, for althou^ Auaubon 
a .Frenchman by birth-.-he wRs bom in Santo Domingo 


(now Haii.i) and spent his teens in Fiance — h^ settled 
in America when he was 21, married here and alwavs 
f^poke of the Unit(‘d States as his adopted country. 
Few have .‘«een more of it, of its diversified races, 
.'‘liriiJiit'S and its miuvellous stores of animal and plant 
life. Few were more potent in bringing the nation to 
a eonscioiisnoss of its unique individuality and power. 

That Audubon was by nature an artist and an 
ornithologist is apparent from all the* rr cords. In eailv 
eliiklhood lie took to the drawing of birds as 
sjinetancously as most children take to play. As a bo> 
in the French seaport of Nantes, he prowled the out- 
lying fi(‘lds and wood^ in search of birds to obse»v‘ * 
He had a biid-roli' in tlu' backyanl : he had a collec- 
tion of stuffed birds in tin house and from the start 
his Intercast in t.he feathered creatures was two-fold : 
he wanted to ^tudy them and he wanted to^ picture 
them. His artistic leaning was so strong that his father 
sent him to a local teacher and even sent iiim up t^i 
Pans for a fi'w months of lessons in the Louvre class- 
room of the most celebniled artist of the day, Jean 
Jacques David. 

In 1808. at the ngr of IS, Hr arrived in the Ui'ited 
Rlnle® to inspect a fMim his father owned near Phila- 
delphia ; after a ‘*horl trip to France, he settled iu 
America lor good. .An ambitious youth, he began by 
opening a general store ill. Louisville. Ky., then a 
‘•frontier*’ town But his financial ventures always 
ended alike, in failure, and ho gave them up definitely 
in 1806, wlien h(' Irekki'd across the Alleghenies and 
ojimc upon the astonishing plenitude of biids at that 
time to be found in the Ohio River Valley. 

He began to picture birds according to life. This 
was Irail-blazire. since hitherto naturalists had only 
copied down th|. stuffeci .'specimens silhouetted on au 
artificial Audubiin began to put hi.s birds in 

action, giving them an appearance of animation Iv 
describing them in vivid attitudes, “spizing their prey, 
feeding their young or fight.ing their enemies.” Such 
method oimned now fields to ornithologists. Drama is 
a universal language ; it sjieaks to all humanity and 
Audubon know it. Audubon strugglcul to support his 
wife and children. For years he moved from one place 
to anothci^-up and down Kentucky, Ohio and ih*' 
south-central States— in search of a livelihood But his 
passion for birds distracted his thoughts from practical 
affairs. At the least, opportunity he was off to the 
woods. He would roam thp countryside for day-^ and 
week.« and come back with nothing more saleable than 
a handful of sketches he had made of birds no one 
ever had recorded before. 

Released at last from acute fin.incial pressure 
through the devotion of his wife, who took, a job as a 
school teacher, Audubon’s dreams soared He expanded 
the scope of his undertaking by o.darging the field ol 
his observations to include Louisiana and the teeming 
bayous of the southern coast. Tlien he set out croa^ 
country for New York, walking mue.** of the way and 
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returning to New Orleans by circling northward to 
Niagara and the Great Lakes and descending 

ihrough the country west of the Mississippi. The lestiU 
of this journey was a riclj increase in the number of 
water color pictures of unknown birds he mlded to his 
pCNSAcseion. 

Ever sinde arri\'inK in America he hud drawn and 
painted his birds lil‘e->»ize, calculating their dimensions 
and proportions with luathc'niatical nicety. He brought 
in a background t>f shrubbery and trees and, at times, 
a full landscape habitat. These accrssojiex add a great 
deal to tlu' charm of his i>ictiire< and aetinlly <‘onst.i- 
lute a considerable iconogiaphy of Ameiiciu flora. 

In 18126, he w*l out for England to sec if he could 
get them engraved full size by advance subscript ion^^ 
from interested partie-i. This venture j)invcd .-n <‘X' 
hausting task but eventually, after tdeven year-* of 


fiflort, during which the engravings were issued piece- 
meal while he returned again and again to America— 
to Iowa, to Labrador, to Texas, to Florida ami practi- 
cally the entire seaboard from Maine to t^e Hio 
Grande, in search of new birds to picture — ^the tre- 
mendous endeavour was completed at last. 

As to the scientific worth of Audubon’s pictures, 
it was evident a century ago that thejf had “set a new 
standard for the illustration of works on natural 
history." Tho finest of his portraits — such as the great 
blue heron, I ho liiuningo, the pui'ide grackle and the 
blackback gull — are unsurpassed in their combination 
of art and accuracy. Generally speaking, they represent 
brcNidth of vision, unflagging tenacity, triumph ove’’ 
adversity, a goldt*n simplicity .md beautiful workman- 
like efficiency . — Frow ihv American CollMnr, F^ni- 
ary, 


BELWA WHERE TWO COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS HAVE BEEN 

EXCAVATED 

By MONOKANJAN GUBTA. n.sr. 


It was about ten ycats ago that Biwr fcjuiknr of Bhil- 
sala presented lo m<? the beautiful smdl black stone 
image of a goddess, imeartlu^d in hi« own village. Li.^i 
November h(' wrote to me : 

*Tn Belwa, the village' adjacent to mine. <jne 
Khade Sontal, when widening his hearth ichuUi* 
in his own yaid ha.s found two copper plites. They 
have beautiful engravings at the top and both side> 
of them have unknown writings inscribed on them. 
If you require them, jilease inform,” 

1 advised him to lu’ing them immediately to m.v 
place, but the (omiiiunal disturbance in C’alcutt.i *11^- 
couraged him .»nd lie took them to Dmajpur to my 
cousin Sj. Jugadish (’Chandra Gupta on Decembe:* 9 
1W6. jSj. Gupta in his turn brought them lo Calcutta 
on the 1st of January, 1947. 

Belwa is about 16 miles east of Hill Stition. B. A 
Railway, and is within the Ghoraghat Police Station 
in the district of Diuajpur. The two copper-plate 
inscriptions, when they rem-hed Calcutta, were covereil 
with very hard crusts of earthly matter and presented 
great difficulties in the matter of cleaning. Finding 
that 'the metal of the platob was too hard to be injure<t 
by ordinary' sharp insbruments made of .'^teel, brusliLs 
of fine brass wire were used with considerable succtfts. 

Both the copperplates are of the same size, 
13 inche.s ill width, 14*6 indie,- in length and tlu royal 
insignia, ri vetted on tho top in the ^ftpe of a spear 
blade, measures 7*2 inches in length and 5*2 inches 
iu width. The insignias appi ar to have berm cast in 
di«s and the metil is bronze. The pl'^los an- niide 
of copper. One plate is Ivavier th#n the other, the 
heavier plate weighing 13^ lbs. a(hd thaa^ bear.^ the 
name of Mahipala the First, which o«;eurs in many 
folk-songs of Bengal. The* oiher plate hitt the name of 
Vigrahapala the Third iiise.ribed on it. The royal 
insignia lias a coneh-sliell at the top and vaiious 
decorations below in loops which ( nclo^e a Buddhist 
cart wheel of life, two holy deer and th'i name of t'lc 
King who has offered the gift inscribed on it. A rough 
drawing of thaf insignia is given here. . ^ 


Why the copp«'i-pl{iUs wcic fo jnl al Bdwi i^ i* 
•<11110111 quostiori Miid Sj. Jagadi?h (’h u.d u CJiiphi l>uid 
tho village .i visit m ordor lo solve the quo^lion. II<* 
took Basil* Mandiil wutli him and the following is hi« 
report, dated tho 2nd February. 1917 : 


^The settlement map of Belwa sent to you 
. . . T crossed plots . . . and reached tho lake 



AssIIbh * 

The royal insignia on the top of the coppeiv 
(dMir; hearing the name of Mahipala 

called Chhay-ghati. Its area is about half of' a milo 
... 1 found old bricks here and there . near 
it is a high pedestal, which was the abode of a 
Muslim holy man, still chetished, The bricks ar^ 
about 10 ins. x 10 ina. and abddi 1 in«> thiek. , 1 
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proceeded over plots . . . and reached the home 
of Khade Bontal ... It appears that his digging 
instrument struck the Tamra«sasanas which were 
placed one upon another after he has gone only 
20 to 25 inches below the ground level. Round his 
hou«e, surrounding an area of about one bighx of 
land, 1. found* remains of an old wall about 3 ft. 
wide. It is also of similar tyr^e of bricks. I tht‘n 
proceeded south-west over plots ... I had to eioss 
a canal which looked like a trench about 45 H. 
. wide. Thence I got into a plot . . . which is a bijr 
mound of bricks. I crossed over ... to cits- 
another trench of above natiin? to the house of 
Dhole Chowdhuiy. This is also a mound of old 
bricks. Here I found a damaged temple by the side 
of anothsr big lake.’’ 

Brlwa, as it appears fiom the setlkmcnt map. is 
a very big village, about 4 miles in area and Sj. 
Gupta has inspected only a small portion of the 
village. Helwa may pos-iess moic relics of interest. The* 
diagram showing the plot inspected has been drawn 
by my young artist friend Kamal Kumar Bose. Tac 
diagram shows that it is a village with se\eral very 
big lakes and we are infoimed by Ba-ir that many 
parts of it are jungles. Basir Mandal has also inform' d 
us that '"Raghiinatbpur, an adjacent villag*' in tiic 
north, has a lampart-like ring surrounding aboul 200 
bighas of land. The rampart ha.s biick-works at places 


which often atti'act treasure-huuierfl.” And Belwa^ 
possesses even now ndics of such lakes and temples* 
What do the copper-plate inscriptions say and 
wiiat rfdaiion they have will* BeUvu ? The Mahipiila 



Inscription relates to Ibo grant of land, temple and 
hikes to a Brjhmin, Jibahar Debsarma. .Tlie Vigraha- 
jiala III Inscription is connected with the grant of 
land to Jayanandri Debsarma, an inhabitant of Belwa.* 
We ire trying to know more of Brlwa and shall 
be glad to help anyone interested in thesf' matters W'ho 
want.- to go there for investigation. 

♦ 
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By I)h a. K (iHOSAL, 

In our previou> article on the .subject,* we di.-eir.sMl 
the ({Uestion in a ger.eral way on the basi> of some 
speculations in the pres.s about the trend of negotia- 
tions then going on between tlie Interim Governnifnl 
and His Ma.ie«ty« Govermnent wdiich now mm "''t 
to be substantially correct. The actual term^ of the 
plan of compensation of (Iiom? riierubers of the iSM'retarv 
of State's services, whose services w'oiild terminate’ on 
the transfer of power, were simulianeou.'^ly an iourued 
in New' Delhi by the Viceroy and in London by I'n 
Secretary of State in the House of Lords and Mr. 
Attlee in tho House of Corunions on the SQtli of Apiil 
last and released for publication in tlie form of 
White Paper. 

Ij, should be pointed out at the outwn that the 
plan applies to all members of the Civilian Sei vices in 
India, appointed by the Secretary of StaH', includii g 
the Agricultural, Educational, Fore.-^try anrl Vrterimoy 
but not to appointment.-! madf*- by authorities other 
than the Secretary of State and also to certain Defence 
Services. This* was made cIphi’ by Mr. AtMec in thc’ 
House of Commons in reply to u f 4 U(vst.ioM b\ Mr. H- 
A. Butler. ’Another very imiiortant point w^as also 
clarided on the same occasion. Mr. Butler w'anlc.l U» 
know whether there was any guarantee that the 
liability aechpted by the Interim Government for 
certain pensions and ijroportionate pensions would be 

TAe IfutUra Iww, 1947. 


M.A, (Cal ) ph.D. (Jjond.) 

luuding on the Govern ini’iit or Governments 
wliieh power was? (raiusferred in the even! of thedatter 
not being thc same as the pn>senr Intc iini Government 
or succeeding Government^. Mr. Attlee replied l.lial, it 
would be piovided for ahmg with making general 
arrangernenth for Inm^ifer of power, presumably by felu' 
tnjHty to be eonejiided belween the British Govern- 
ment rt’ul India, riivicled or undiMded. He added' 

‘Th(’ point of making a statement now is that 
w# jia\'e all assurance made on hehai^' of the present. 
Government of India so far a-* they can speak for 
foices in India ;incl it is essential tliat His Majesty’s 
Government should make quite plain tho nbli^a- 
lions w(; have accepted.” 

Now to come to the actual terms of the decision 
agree d ui)on by the I wo Govermnent'i of Britain and 
India about granting eompeiisatiun to officers of the 
Secretary oi State's services, Indian and British, und«u' 
COT tain conditions, for tlu' loss of their career and 
prospects consequent on the impending transfer ol 
power to Indian hands. In justifying the decision for 
compensation in cenirse of his statement in the House 
of Lords, Lord Listowell, the Socretarv of State, 
pointed out that the principle of compensation was 
implicit in the constitutional arrangemeiita affecting 
the set vices made under the Acts of 1919 and 1935. 
Under the provisions ' of the Act of 1935, Parliament 
undertook that officers whoso careers and prospects 
were prejudiced by constitutional changes should 
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rpceive such compensation as the Secretary of State 
doemed just and equitable. He further stated that 
when in 1945, recruitment for the I.C.S. and the I.P^. 
was resumed with provision for compensation, if for 
constitutional reasons service was tenninatcd 
nuiturcly, the then Secretary of State undertook at the 
request of the Governintjnt of India that officers 
already in service would, if tlifsir services were simi- 
larly tcuminated. be ffrant.e<l terms not less favotirahk 
than those applicable to the new recruits. His conten- 
tion was that both the Governments of Britain and 
India were* already committed to I he prineiide ol 
compensation. Further, the Governiiiejit of India had 
indicated to the British Government their eaKevnees 
to avoid the lo'^s of experienced officers and to that 
intent, they were prepared to Kive to such members ol 
the Secretary of Slate’s services a.^i would continue 1o 
serve under the Government [)f Indii. the existing 
terms as' to scales of pay, leave, elc., and to advise 
the Piovincial GoveniineiitHS also to lKi^o .similar 
assurance to such officers. Acceptance of the princi)»le 
of compensation w’as calculated to offer an additionil 
inducement, besides the contimuince of their present 
scales of pay, pension, etc., to the cxistiiif? members 
of the serviees In decide to continue in the new 
regime. 

The main featnu's of the plan of compc'iisation 
are stated below with our cominents thereon : 

1. The Ooveiiimcnt of India have undertaken 
to pay compensation for tlu loi^s of carec'r only to 
tho'f Indian officers who 

(i) are not asked to conlinue to serve under 
the Goverament in India after the tiuns- 
fer of power ; or 

(if) can satisfy the Gov(Tnoc-Gen(‘ral that tlieir 
actions in course of duty diirinj? service 
prior to the transfer of newer have 
damajred *tliriv ])rospect^ or that appoint- 
monls offered to Ihcin are such as cannot 
be icKarded as sathfaettorv in the altered 
• circimih'lances! ; or 

(m) can show to t,hf» .salisfaijtiori of the 
Govcnior-Gcuunil that they have a legi- 
timate cause for anxiety about their future 
in the province where they arc' now serv- 
ing and tliat no suitable transfer can be 
' arranged. 

The term ‘Tndian officer^ ’ in the above clause 
raises some doubts about the position of the European 
members of these services who express their willing- 
ness to continue on the existing term-^ and conditions 
of service. The Government of India in offering such 
terms to mcuubers of services who wish to continue 
are not. represented in the previous part of the State- 
mont as making any reservation in favour of Indians 
alone. But in the above clause they seem to undertake 
the obligation of c-ompensation only for Indian officers 
under . certain conditions. The point ncijds further 
clarification. Next.; the second and third conditons 
under wduch eonu)ensation is envisaj^ed are in our view 
not quite justifiable. 8o far as condition (ft) is con- 
cerned. we do not think that officers, who have such 
fears as stated, deserve any compensation. For instance, 
Iho.Kt; who ar(' found guilty for atrocities in connection 
with the August (1942) Mov('ment hardly deserve any 
consideration at the hands of any civilised government 
not to speak of the National Government o£ the Indian 
Union* Blit, if they have simply done acts, however 
unpopular, in the lawful disoharge of thair official 


duties as servants of a foreign, irresponsible bureau- 
cracy, 1 do not think tliat they have anything to fear 
about their future prospects from popular governments, 
who are not expected to be so petulant as not to be 
able to m.ike due allowance for the pressure of 
circiimstwnces under which they acted. The Governor- 
General being the presiding offi.cGr of the previous 
regime in wdiich the acts were done^.is not the proper 
authority to judgti impartially whether an officer 
deserves comiMjnsalion. He is bound to take a partisan 
view and lenient attitude. The matter should in all 
propriety have been left to the decision of 
judicial authority. Then there would perhaps be no 
end of claims fur compensation if it has to be enter- 
lained simply tjecaiise an officer regards the appoint- 
ment otiierod to him as not satisfactory. Very few 
would be satisfied w'itli appointments offered to them. 
The same criticism applies also to condition (Hi). The 
Goveruor-fJeru'ral should not. be made the final autho- 
rity to judge whctluT their anxiety almut their future 
in tho province of their service is legitimate or nut 
or the transfer .‘irranged is really suitable or not. 

2. As regards those members of the services who 
continue to serve umler the Government in India 
after tlu' transfer of )>ower they are to be assured their 
irroscnt terms as to >cales of }>ny, leave, pensionaiy 
rights and safeguards in matters of discipline by 
means of the treaty dealing with the transfer of 
pow'er. 

3. The Bru sli Go\ errinn'iit make a distinction 
between the European and Indian members of the 
services, so far as tlio claim to compensation is con- 
eirmed, becauvS'i* us the Secretary of State explained 
that aitcr the transfer of power European members 
would lose tho jirot.ectioii of the Pai-liaineiit of their 
own count I’}' which tlicy liad been so Jong enjoying. 
Wlieitnis tlu' Indian numibers who would be M'lving 
their own country on existing terras will be assured 
by their own (government every proteertion of their 
terms aid conditions. Further, their prospects are 
likely to b(> impro\i*d. The case for compensation is, 
therefore, in their view stronger in the caw* oi 
Euroirean members than of the Indian. The British 
Government has acnioi’dingly accepted the obligation 
to see that all European officer’s and those Indian 
officers in the three sjrecial categories should receive 
componsat.ion for los.s of their careers and prosjrecls 
consequent on transfer of power. 

It would appear from above that in regard to 
Indian officers in the three special categories both the 
Governments stand committed to compensation under 
the specified conditions. With regai^ to European 
officers, the Britisli Government has explicitly under^ 
taken the obligation to compensate them for the loss 
of their careers and prospects. But it has been left for 
future decision on the basis of further negotiation 
whether the Indian or the British exchequer is. to foot 
the bill. With regard to Indian officers it would seem 
that the Government of India by coiqmitting them- 
selves to the obligation has undertaken to find the 
necessary money from the Indian exchequer. WSth 
regard to the British members, however as We have 
already stated in the previous article, in all fairness 
and equity the financial burden, so far as the lumpsum 
compensation is concerned, should be bome^ t)y the 
British exchequer, as their services were requisitioned 
and controlled not by the Indian people but by> the 
Britii^ Parliament the Seeretaiy"^ pf State* 
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4. The British Government urge tho British 
memberB of the services to avail themselves, wherever 
possible)" of the opjjortunities for further Government 
service under the Crown and thosi* who accept appoint- 
ment to another Hervice under H. M. Government on 
permanent pensionable basis would not bn entitled to 
■compensation but would I’cceivc instead a reset tle- 
ment grant of £500. The' British GoxortiuienI a ao 
undertake t hat the retiring uienibers of I hi' ^ervi^•es 
will be w^eured in their rights to the leave due to thorn 

•at' the time of rptm‘nicnt. We shall return to this 
point presently. 

5. In then- ,‘mxioty to aswi^l the Indian adminis- 

tration over (he diffinilties entailed by the tran'^fer 
of power and to avert a sudden loss of experienced 
officers and so to encourage those Brilish officers who 
are invil-rd by the Indian Ooveninient to continue m 
service, the British Government undertaki* that their 
obligation would cov'it the claim to ultimate eoni- 
peiisal'ion of such officers, should thev desire afb*r n 
time to oxereise their right lo relire. The unounl of 
the compensation in such cases would be determined 
in aecordanec wilb the tables liy the date on whicdi 
active service and service both liefor-i- and after 

.l ine, ltM8. will be taken into account. CVunpensation 
would be payabh' in addition to siicli retiring or pro- 
I'orliouate )>(’nsioii as admissible under tlie rules. 

There i.s some jiistificalion in offering the rather 
generous lerms as above lo such Kurnprsin officers 
whose sei vices .are urgently lieederl by the new 
National Government of India and arc', the-rc'fore, 
invited by them to continue' in sen’ice. Unless they 
^re accorded tho right, to rc'tire at any tinu' aftc'r the 
transler of ])OWer with tlie eompeusition that their 
retiring compeer*: would get j»o\vc'i' llie-y (vuinot j>erha}>s 
b(' induced lo rontinue It is )ioj*ed that the number 
of sueli officers would iio( lie large' Jn th(. new regime 
India should, as far as practicable, mau hc'v sr^rvicc"- 
wi^h her own nation ds. But if wo recpiire (be serv c^es 
of some Hiitisher- at lh.‘ initial stage we shouhl b^. pir- 
p'lred to offer thc’in quite lilieral terms, Tlu‘ only point 
that inji.y be made and it apjities a-' much to them as 
to those who rc'tire with M»e transfer of pow'or — is that 
tho rate of (;onipensalioii slioiild ho .scaled down some- 
what in view of the f.aot that compensation would be 
paid (A’er and above thc' hand.some ])en>ion which they 
would earn proportionate to the period of servico put 
in and also in consideration tlm jiovertv of Indian 
tax-payers. 

6. Tile scale of compensation recommended for 
thc* I.C.S. and other members of the Si'cretary of 
State’s servie(?s are in aubstnnee as follows : 

7.U.6. Eligibility for eompensation begins with 
five years’ set vice and the amount of conipi'nsatiou 
is £2,500. Thereafter t.hcre is an incre.ise of £500 
per year until thc apex is reached a*. £8,000 for 
those with sixteen years* service. TliereafU'r it 
decUues by £600 per .vear of service until those 
with 32 years* service get no com pens ition. The 
scales are lo apply to military and police 
offiehrs the Indian Political Service with the 
difference that instead of years of serviie. the ago 
of the person is the criterion. Instead of five years’ 
service, a man nmst be 28 yearg of age to be 
entitled to the compensation of £2.500 and those 
over 53 years get ^one. 

JS^reiary of Stale^B Setvices other than, thm, 
'ynentioned Aove. — Those who are 24 years of age 
will entitled to £375 as compensation and the 


amount iiicrfiascs thereuftoi- by £875 per year reacli- 
ing a maximum of £6,000 for tiiose aged 30 and' 
then decline.s by the -sime amoiinl per year until 
those over 53 veais g<‘t no compensation. 

As WT have staled Indore v\e are on principle 
o}ipcisi'd to the payment of a lumpsum compenHatiou 
besides the proportionate pension, which should bo 
regarded adequate compensation. In these days nl 
dearth of men all round it is not likely thit any of 
the officers who now retire would go without employ- 
ment, particularly with their qimlificiitions and ad- 
ministrative exiieriiMice. If they find some other 
employment, tiio sum-total of their iiension, their ut'w 
-ahiry taken along with the amount of coinpensation 
would in all probability ixceed their emoluments hud 
they couiinued in Indian service and in that rase 
there is hardly any justification for the ■compen.su lion. 
Moreover, it w^oiild be unfair as no compensation 
to bo pud to iIio.m; who straighiwuy find s^ome other 
appoinimont under H. M. Government on a perm.inenl 
j)(‘nsionahlc basis excijit a resettlement grant In ordor 
to cquMli.se* tho conditions bi'tweeii thg latter and 
tho.-!' who are abli' to .soimre emplo.vrnent elsewhere 
within a few viji> it should he provided that in the 
e\ent of their finding employment they should refund 
the balance of llu* amount of compensation after 
dedintiou of a resettlement giant which .shoiilil be 
rateably ncrea^ed in propoilion to the number of 
\ears the\ remain unemployed. 

Assuming, liowcver, th;it the jjfiymi'Ut of a iump- 
.suin compeiiHatiou is iu>tified thi* sliding scale basis 
accepted for dp .-iWird is fair and equitable. The idea 
behind the sliding «r.de arrangement also seems 
reas*onabh . The idea i^: that the difficulty of un officer 
to resettle' in some* other occupation or servic(. and 
his financial obliga(it»ns increase ivith every .vc.ar of 
service until they reacli (he peak at about the 
sixteenth .year »>l lii."’ service, iifti'r which tlie ca.se foi* 
compen.'^ation btH’omes !('&< ani le.-s urgent. Henci*. the 
provision for maximum eompen.satiou for tlu' sixteen- 
year-old ofiieers and a eonsi->lenl decbm- in the rate as 
tlu' officer a|iproaehis retirenent . The only modi»* 
ficuliun wr should suggrst is a litih* Joweriiig of I he 
scale and raising of the age or service limit q ialif.vin|l 
for the compen.sitioii and its termination al.so .a little 
earlier. 

7. As rc’girds olRctM-s appoiuied to a permanent 
ponsionaldo po.st, in u Civil Ser\ic<‘ ui)d(*r His 
Majesty's Government, the following provi.sions have 
b(*en made : 

(a) They will be entitled lo leave -.alary due in 
respect of service in India in addition to the pav 
o; his new appointment ; 

(h) They will receive from l,h(‘ Indian revenues 
with f'ffect from tin' coinydetion of their leave, in 
addition lo their jiyy in the new .appoint meni, the 
ordinary and proportionate pension wtiieh they 
might have purned in respect of their servici' in 
India ; 

(c) They will not bo entitlod to anv hi'iipsuni 
comiiensation under the scales published ; 

(d) They would receive in lieu of conipeiisaiion 

a lumpsum payment of £500 payabj(. on tla ir 
arrival in the United Kingdom : « 

(e) Family pension will be goreiued by rule- 
13- 16 of the premature retirement rules in the ease 
of officers who retire under i.hose nile.s and other- 
wise under ordinary rules ; 

(/) Provident Fund at count. s will he settled 
under the provision of the ordinary rules. 
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, Ai ^ regards their re-employment under His 
M&josty 8 Government, the following proviaione have 
been made ; 

(«■) Sahrv : Officers selected for the Hoipe ot 
horcign services will in most cases, i.e., ii^eas 
below appropriate age be appointed in grade of 
principal (pr eqtfivilent) in the Home Civil Service 
or in equivalent grading in the Foreign Service, The 
pomt in snlaiy scalr of the grade at which they 
j ndjiisted to their qimlificaiioiis 

and they will he eligihlp for promotion under the 
niJos of the service corcerned, ete. 

(k) Penman : In addition to any pension earned 
by In^dian servici* a second pension (or gntuily) 
will be earned by service in the new appointment. 
In general, an officer does not qualify for pension 
by loss than ten years’ service, in case of remiit- 
ment before completion of that period he may 
qualify for gi-atuity in lieu. 

(ODotailed informal ion with i rgard to the 
conditions governing .silaiy and pensions will be 
fuiuwhcd before an officer is called upon to decide 
whether to accept an offer of appointment made to 
him. 

The terms to bi‘ offevfsl to tlu' officers by His 
Majesty’s Government, in cjl'-'c of absorption in some 
service at Honei? do not concern us directly, but we 
have stated them above just to show thit they are 
as generous as might be expected. Wf-» have noth mg to 
say against the terms ««« stated above to be granted 
to such officers by the Government of India, such as 
leave sahry duo to their credit, pension and pro- 
portionate pension, family pension, provident fund, etc. 
But wo are doubtful whether besides all th(*sn nnd in 
view of tlie generous terms of their re-erriployinent 
tlierp is any justififfitinn for giving tliem the lumpsum 
resettlement grant, of xr^OO. Far from suffering anv lo'ss 
these officers rather .stand to gain by the transfer of 
their service to their own Home Government, earning 
of :j double pension nnd so on. In these circumstances. 

It is only' fair that, the Indian exchequer should be 
given relief from tlii« additional burden. 

8. As rrgfirds pem^ion or proportionate pension 
under existing rules, the Government, of I^dia have 
accepted full liahilitv for thesp esrned by ^ervico 
under the 8ecretnr\’' of State whether by civilians or 
bv members of the Defence Rorvires, presumably both 
Rrif >h and Indi^n, This provision i« only just and fair 
and no re.asonable exception can be taken to the 
P’Tipo.sal, 

9. The payment of comiiensution where under- 
taken either by the British or the Indian Government 
will he made as a rule to officers who terminate their 
services after the d.ste of transfer of power, but 
exception is made in cases where some officers have 
to retire before that date in pursuance of a plan of 
relea.se spread over a period in the interest of a smooth 
transfer. The Governor-General is empowered to pass 
orders for compensation after necessary consultation 
with the authorities concerned if he is satisfied that in 
the public interest any civilian officers should be 
released with title to compeuRation in jidvancr of the 
ffiigl date. A similar provision is made for European 
officers or other rank in the fighting services if certified 
by the Commander-in-Cbief afs having after July 1, 
1947, been compulsorily itftired aR a result of 


accelerated reduction of the British elroent in anti- 
cipation of the transfer of power. 

Even a cursory examination mi the abov% provi- 
sions shows that they are the product of a compromise 
between two diff^ent approaches to the problem,— the 
British Gov^nment .looking at it mainly from the 
standpoint of the interests of the members of the 
senrices and the Interim Oovemm^nt looking at it 
principally from that of the Interest o1 the Indian people 
in genera I and Indian t^ixpayers in particular. The posi- 
tion of the British Government seems to be that the 
Secretary of Slate’s services h.ive rendered valuitblr 
service.s to India in the old regime and if due to the 
change of regime they feel nervous about their pros- 
pent.s and do not voluntarily continue under the new 
regime India owes it to them to give due compen- 
sation for the loss of their career and pro-pects in- 
volved in the premature termination of their serviue.‘5. 
On the Indian side, the claim to cornpensition has 
not been coinplctely repudi.ated but the foim in which 
it is claimed is not Hccf*pted. The Government of India 
think that the pension proportionate to the period ot 
their service is ndequato compensation for such officers 
in yin-w of the fact that they hiive offered thriu 1}ie 
option to continue their services on existing terms ol 
.‘’crvicc If they decide' not to cont nuc, they them- 
sclytMs are to thank for the promnturc terminHion of 
their .services and th'* Government of India are under 
no moral oblignfjon lo p:iv tluni additional compensa- 
tion. Morrovm*. as wa* hive already stated bi'fore, I he 
people of Indi.i had nothing -to do with their appoint- 
ment or formulating the t(‘rnis and conditions of their 
service embodierl in the covenants. As -ucli they ean-i 
not be held rcspon.sibJe for shouldering the burdens 
undertaken by diffiaont authority, viz,, the Spcrctar>' 
of State for India. If it be contended that tlie Natioral 
Government of India has an obligation by them in 
consideration of the services rendered by the members 
of those services to the people of Jndi;i it may .be 
said that barring honourable exceptions tht* nature of 
the services rendered is open to question and on the 
whole they have proved lo be a cln'*'e corporation 
without any living bond with the T»Pople an<l a con- 
venient instrument of British imperiHli.sm serving the 
nfM'ds and interests of the latter much more thin the 
pooplf? whom Mipv were suppo.sed to serve. Irustead of 
helping the freedom movement, of the Indian people, 
having ,*i vested interest they left no stone unturned 
to hold it back as long ns Ihey could. If India bg-s at 
last earned her freedom it is not . because of Ihese 
Bcrvices but in spite of them. Nor \m India any 
particular rea.soiLs to be gi’atefu] to these services for 
their contribution to the uplift, of the mas^e.s in the 
economic, educational or health and sanitation spheres. 
Tlie appalling r>overty, illiteracy and mortality rate of 
Indian masses after about two hundred years of B itish 
rule is a standing indictment of these services who 
Jiave const'tuted the ‘steel-frame’ of the Briti^ 
administrative machinery in India. Taking all these 
things into cons deration the conclurion is irresistible 
that the terms offered to the menabers of the Secretary 
of State’s services who decide to continue as also the 
obligations undertaken by the Government of India 
in respect of t^ose who want to retire prematurely 
whether immediately or after sonfe time are more 
than generous. 



ASOKA’S EXAMPLE AND BRABDMAN ANIMOSITY 

Bt Fiior. B, M. BARUA. (Load.) 


The shaping influeucy uf the great example of orhieal 
idc^dism in tho wiiole of human conduct, action and 
institution, which was left behind ' by Aseka for the 
guidance of posterity, has not as yet been fully ascer- 
. tained and propeily as.sc8sed ; the issue has rather 
been confounded by certain other issues raised on a 
few presumptive evidences bearing no scrutiny. Thi* 
late Professor Haiaprasad Sustri, for instance, greatly 
prejudiced the issue by maintaining that Asoka, as he 
expressed Iiimself in his M. R. E., made it a misMon 
of his life to prove the Brahmans to be false gods 
{misa) who had jiassed erstwhile as tnu' gods iamm 
(leva), Fortunattly, the Maski copy of tho Edict cmuk* 
to light with tno variant niidbiiuta, meaning ‘com- 
mingied’ or ‘inteiminglod’ and on the strength of tins 
dylv'ain Levi was able to destroy once for all the 
textual ground of Sastri's opinion.’ 7’he same variant, 
which happily occurs also in iij«, (lavimath and Palki- 
'gundn veisions, goes only to indicate that, the popular 
rcdigiouH conaciousness of India underwent a process 
of change like that of Cliina, recognizing that men 
and the gods who lived at first .upart hrcaine intin- 
mingled aflerwirds. Sastris view is held no longer 
tenable on the above ground, but its ghost remains to 
troubh' ns in the form of his }ii)pareniiy cogent argu- 
ment 'based on the Bralinmnist reaction staitrd by the 
Sungns against Buddhism, and for the matter of that, 
against lln; Maiiryna, and four arguments are gcmorally 
put forwaid in support of Sastri’s thesis, none of which, 
when critically exaniined, is found to be of any 
intrinsic worth. 

We are told, first of all. that Kalyayana, the 
\aftikakara of Panini, took Deimiampiiy^a, the 
lecurring epithet of Asoka. to mean ‘a fool’, ‘an un- 
worthy fellow,* out of his Brahinanical spite for tlio 
Buddhist emperor : Devanampiiyn Hi chn ^f^t. khe. 
But no case of spite can be made out of this. While 
commenting on Panini s aphorism (VI. 3.21), preaciib- 
ing that an aliik compound, where tho sixth case U an 
instance, is expressive of hostility— *Sa,s//< 2 /aakwc. 
Katyayana simply points out that rv« n in the ca^-'' of 
such an honorific as devammpriyaf the woid is occa- 
siosally used to^mea.i a *fool.‘ Hero one may oompaio, 
for instance, mahabrahmanah , a good won! employed 
sometimes in an ironiral sense. Katyivani »'inrl. 
stated a fact without mpjming .«!pitr for anybody. To 
take him in any other sense will be to lo?»(» -isht of 
the force of the conjunctive particle, Iti cJ-n, imnlyinu: 
“and even this sometimes” In the time of Megu«- 
thenes the BraehmancH of India were popul'Miy vo' c- 
rated ah “dear .unto the gods’. In the Buddhi’< time 
some of his immecliato disciples raTked foremost 
amongsf, those who were ‘beloved of the gods’ 
(devatanampiyo). In the Hw^sarhnrita, devaramprim is 
employed ^ a general honorific (puja-vnrhnva) pre- 
cisely like Irevnniipjnyo and its feminine form in the 

1. JH, C. Ray ChtudhMn in hU Hutory of Antient tndia, 

4th Edition, pei 244, rHutu* wich ptbpr points in SantriV 
t«: A»oIm’» anti-Bmhmanipnl ^ctiijn throufrii hin Edier a^MinNt nnimnt 
•udfiec, .ppointmtat *f tll« Dlun<i(.ni*kiinutrtt. *nd |>ron)ul|t«tioii o( 
Hm Mteiil pttodpta of «| piwiifcinntt.Md ot 

proaoduto. * 


Ardhamagadhi Jaiua Canoa. Above all, in the esti- 
mation^ of Patan^ii’s Mahabhottya, devaywmpriyu as a 
honorific or auspicious mode of address stood on a par 
with tat^a bhavun, dirghayiui, and ayu^tman. If so, 

where was the oceasion for Katyayana’s for 

Asoka alone ? 

Tlie second argument, that Asoka has been re- 
presented in the Great Epic (1.67.12-14) as the human 
incarnation of a great demon, is guilty of an un- 
pardonable anachronism. The name of Asoka, even if 

it be correctly spelt, is included in the list of the 
contemporaiy monarchs who went somehow or other 
against the joint mission of Krishna Vasudova and the 
Panda vas. Tins Asoka is not Asoka, the King ot 
Magadlm and tmperor of Jambudvipa, he being 
described as AsvapaLi, King of Asvaka. Furthei the 
name of the demon Asva rather suggests Asvaka as the 
fitting imme for his incarnation • 

] <isiu-Asva iti vikhyatah Mrnann wsin meJuUiurah 

Asoko nama rajabhun vialmriryo "pwrajitah, 

lasmad avarajo^ yas /?* rnjnu A-wopaiili smritah. 

I'lie third argument, rhat king A^okii who is so 
much exlollod in Buddhist traditions i .>3 nothing but a 
passing shadow iu the Uyuuslic lists of the Purmtas, is 
equally weak. Assuming for the moment that Asoka 
had not deserved much import auco at the hands of the 
Brahman chronicle- makers on account of his Buddhist 
faith and libeial st.ite-policy, what to say in the case 
of Samiidr.sgupta who suffered the same fate ? One 
may legitimately ask here : Does Asoka himself find 
any place in (he Pali Canon of the Buddhists, although 
many of its texU were compiled in post-Asok^n times ? 
The Buddhist missionnrit*s who are said to have been 
despatclu*d in Asoka s time were presumably the 
people who weic keenly interested in preserving the 
tradition of Asoka and who paved the way for the 
narration of the edifying stories about his greatness 
and piety. Thohc sluiies formed the basis of the 
legendary narrati\es of Asoka in the Chronktea ot 
Ceylon and tho Diryovadam, in both of which the 
theological motive behind the idolization of Asoka 
wfiH ttie lioiiisation of the* Buddhist Sthavims. Once 
tlie ball was set rolling, tho art of hgend-making 
proceeded on all fours, and the farther we are from 
the lime of .Aeokn, the greater becomo.s tho inventive 
j)Owcr. So as to tljo legends of Chandragupta Maurya, 
the gvundfalher of Asoka. Thf’ association of Cbandra- 
gupta with Virthniigiipta Chanskya is not tracc.ible in 
any Pali or Sanskrit texts that might be decided 
earlier than the fourth century AJ). Tlie tradilion 
recorded in the Pali MUindapanha, compiled some- 
where in the second eentury of tho Christian era. 
offers us just a, vivid description of a terrific battle 
fought out by Bhadrasala, the General of Chandra- 
gT.ipta ; hut there is not a word about Cbanalo^a. We 
have from Megasthenes a eon temporary jaccount of 
Bmdrakotio^ and his government, which, too, is 
conspicuous by the absence, of nny reference to his 
political adviser. The *n.amo of Chandi agupta M iurya 
looni.s large in the Junagarh mseription of Rudra- 
daman I (A.D. 160) in connection with the excavation 


2« Avara}o "ajwajo, mranlns Muter born’ ot *reborB*. 
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6f the So^iaimsii I^ake by his mahUiiya, ^ ' VftisyA 
Pu»hytt|j;apta. Tlie Vishiiugiipta ‘ . (3h«bffi5iS , 
beg.in to ground in the tradition otChaniiragiiptt, 
the founder of the Mftum 

did not. rcinain ini:ii,etive^ 'lliny went on inveitiDg'tlinir 
own 8tone«,to^miike ,i)8. that Cha^dragnpta wan 

a stauncU/lAy-^^'ppbrtor^if ' religicufi order/ Ttoe 

came 16 traditiobAQt>aaia of Viaakbar. 

datta’a "dAmii ‘ But BindiP* 

Sara who K in the Pali tradition as a 

dc-votesr W' the'ftrah^^ (BmkinanabhiUia) paised a|8 
a dpher^ afl, accounts. I do dot see > ho# 

it is, ip Wke a case for the Bndunanieal 

spite foSr/ of anomalous positibn. ' 

The'argtipient, tliat/ the .Brahmunist estimation of 
the Budfiha ;il^ disrespectful,, fares, no better. Indulr 
gence fn^ cAjiini' .names, 3 >ronouncement of 
exprecLdiin/'of ^ire/ rnMng storm in a tea-eiip, angry- 
moodt cOhdemnation, and the like is the 

ireak poiut 'noticed' hy the 'Buddha in the nature and 
behaviour of feertliin' Br^hntahista Who were wetl-yerseid 
in Vedauta and who passed; as the professors of ' the 
doctrine of Brahman.; This regrettabje tinit of t|^r 
chametej* struck him when he was on the very 
threshold' df ' Ms career, .and it found its significant 
cxpressicM iope of his early utterances.* Although 
both the Sramaiias and the Rahmans were runaways 
from lioiiiiehold life^ the letter retained an alliance 
with thtt:.'haiisehukler Brahmans forming the priestly 
class and having a ^ strong hold over the populace as 
teacheiR of the Vedas and various secular sciences and 
arte, and as law-givers, royal cliaplains and ministers. 
Thus the Srumanas as a class would have been nowhere 
but for their superior personality, mysticism, idealism, 
knowJ^go, v.irtu(% .and strength of character. If they 
were * Slacking ih >‘ih«se qualities, the only alternative 
loft. to* dii,eih', if they wanted to e^tercise their influence 
ovrr ihb w^as to compete with the Brahman 

vested interests in tlie art of ministration to popular 
needk. it is easily eotrcoivable, therefore, that the fe»r 
of the tees of: prestige, profession and position was 
diroisl^^ or indireetly, at the root <>f the sectarian 
ieAihusy which existed between the Brahmanas and 
BramaraW as among themselves. 

The Nikaya's preserve for us. three glaring 
instances! of Brahmanist dh^^urtesy In one of them, 
a hfUigahcdder’ Btabman naively rcmaikcd al the 
apprqiM^ ot thfe Biiddha to his residence when he was 
aboutr .io petfonU' a Vedic Rfl<^rifice : ^*Here como? th^ 
reclusu; thO’ shavdingv, the outcaslp Vri-snlm In the 
secotid; 'aelf-eonuelM and unmazmorly Brahman 

youth Aitflba«fetha \dbiBried all tbo J^amanas as being 
serfs, 'blA<?ka; ind Sudras sprung 
of Brahma.*'* And in Ihe third, the 
Brahfitebtlj^M^ Magandiya (Marica^eya) openly 
cbarjitA "B^dha . as *^a killer of tHh- foetus,** *‘a 
killeT -df'* the .BrahTfian'* ijbhunaho,, bhu^wihii,- bknmih 
Aan>'5',3^ 'h11 that they meant #as that the recluses 
iiti and; those Md by 'tl*e -lyMdhii to ^grtjcuM.r 

eitbei^itoicl:^ /or we?e ^iafpppiihM's the 

l^.-Sjrsluacu^ ;scbeme 
Wf iS^^Ownded^w s^stoig^nf fubr^castes and 

the ^ftmafihirtgl'cByl^ trf four-sbigSw of .«|tort, ' 

3. ', 1. 4. ' ' ' > 

4. VuMola Suita in the Stktta»nitt4itat 

5. nUM* t. p. 90. 

6. yMoflMma, lU p. 501. 


If these thii)^ ^p^ned in i9|e Bdddba’s Bfe-time, 
I JhdifeiJi. the wmider .tibatJfiWiJa*' tbiUS|8 ^shoiild have 
happbped afterwards? It need not wum us to the 
least if dhe of Vishm^pta luulalya prea- 

cr:3^ an imposittou of fine to cam the Buddbitts, the 
AjiyiksB,.axid such l4to,:putoasto rtmaw^s were invited 
.to; a funeral feast*^ 'di ii a Bi^manist iixterpototor of 
ihf Rama3raua adds a yerae io the Buddha 

as. a .thievish, atheist and' dtoptoager of the Vedas,,* or 
ev(^ if the Brahman xnyth-makeni ^ed to prejudice 
the people of India against the Budoha by represent- 
ing him as an incarnation of Vislhto witb the misaion 
of misleading the demons.® The ' question is what 
historical tnith can we build tipoU these flimsy data ? 
Reading between the lines, I find that in. crying down 
the . Buddha, his disparagers were paytojj; him their 
best coniplimeni.. And it is not a fact that these out- 
cries could or .iid prevent the people of India from 
showing their great respect to the Buddha and other 
high personages of histoiy. Such was not the inner 
sj)irit of Indo-Ar3'anism, nor was it the real life of toe 
peo])le under it. The Pali Vinaya account clearly 
brings out the fact of the matted-hair Vedic ascetics 
of .the (lay a region really wishing in fear of losing their 
prt'^tige aril po-isition in the eye of the people that the 
Buddha, their honolned guest, .should be away while 
they w^ould be pei-formirig the great sacrifice. But it 
tells US at the .same time that they keenly felt his 
absence, when the c^eremony was actually going on. 
1'he Vpali Bultn bc:irs evidence to the fact that the 
change of nuisters did not imply in tlw? Tndo-Aryan 
Society the denial of lilierality to men of any sect or 
denomination.'® Those who have eyes to see will see 
that a synthetic process of 'give and take* went on in 
both literature and thought beneath all the supposed 
or r(Ml conflicts of thoughts and clashes of interests. 
It is not true that a staunch Brahraariii^jt like Manu 
alone ealled the noii-conformists pamidta qt heretics. 
The Buddhists called the outsiders pqsowdos, even 
they applied n similar designation, ilitthichanto , to the 
>!(ccdoTs in Iheir own fold. 

The point is not at all olemr what the Brahmanisi’s 
.sectorian or hostile attitude to Buddhism had to do 
with Asoka. It is argued that the Maury|» Have been 
maligned as demons foswros) in the '♦ 

Purava (88.5). In other Pumnaa they orp treated 05 
Sudras or Sudra-like (Sudraprayah) . In the Mudw- 
rakfihnsa, Chandragupta is bluntly, 44<^®*^5ed by 
Chanakva as Vrisala. The Mautyas' as ‘known to 
Patanjfdi were .selling, ama^tes of the gods tor an 
incomer These are all wide of the ;mark” If Chandrn- 
»giipta were a mere puppet, to tbe' Atounch .Brahmanist 
Ohanali^a, there is :no reaflOft liave been 

oaetilmt^ as a Vrieala. hims^f to 

be a stt^g supporter of docs not 

appew to have intetfered #i^- '.^0 
dfmrmn ; he duly honouri^ and adtjvay tottonrled 
sectk the Brahmanas and, the Biamanto qf qll*6rders 
and denominatioDe. The. s^tarian capirxj^ ;oT tertam 
later ' Brahmanist writers .nqed* npt stonw -ili, the way 

■ . ' J i.— -i. 

7 /'ArtkatatM, Hl/iOr ‘ 

8. '^Htmayana, U. JOS; 34* ' 

• 9. sBhtgimata P'vrqfiav V'Sjf 24»* ■ ■ 

10. I. pp. a«l*f, . > 

11. Tiui MatiryM racnUoncid Iti' the ■. Jglifanm^Oira (00.5) 

onf of the fout clUMCii i4 Acaras had noi|dqg to. dp. with tho 
inlets. The eame as to tha ot PaUtlJdl. thoy ware the 

daacciiidaata of the ctemoii Mttra hilled by KviXu or Vliduea* 
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oi our a(pprai 04 l of the ibaping iufiiience of Aaoka'a 
great example. 

The ouUtanding example left by Asoka is the 
toleration of faiths broadbased on knowledgCi com- 
parative study, the power pf understanding and appre- 
ciation, the exchange ol thoughts and ideua, and the 
principle "of hearty co-operation Jn the matter of help- 
ing the growth of all w the essence or fundumcntul 
of things. The rrofessiou of Buddhism as hid personal 
, religion <or private faith did not stand in the way ot 
his meeting, waiting upon, honouring, and actively 
helping all sects und inehools of thought. This active 
form of tolerar.co wa& the' outcome of his dtHipest con- 
viction that Ihe moral and cultural progrea«i ol humanity 
gieatly depended on the enlightenment, and earnest nt s.s 
of'’ those who were the real educators of men and 
women. The wandering ascetics and sophists weie, 
being allowed r'ven in earlit*r times to move about 
freely in the country, from territory to territory, city 
to city, town to town, and village to village. The 
hermits were left undisturbed to live their religious 
lift* in different hermitages. The masses were at liberty 
to carry on the worship of their divinities through 
vows, sacrifices and offcTings. In inoiiarchits adequate 

d-endowmeuts were made by the SUtc for Hie 
maintenance of tlic Vedic institutions. Though the 
principle of toleration was thus followed in practice, 
Asoka w'as the first to enunciate' it in a definite form 
t(j swvc’ as a state-policy. 

The subsequent history of India goes Ut .>liow that 
the toleiation of faiths became the guiding pvineiplo 
qf tJie Indo-Aryan society and the traditional policy 
of the Indian lulers. If Asoka’s exliort 4 ition was that 
“none should be unduly extolling ones own sect and 
lit l>reca ting another ae<'l,” the Great Epic in its 
ftirin came to declare that ‘‘neither the praise and 
(letMPoation of oneself nor the praise and depreciation 
of otljei>- is the way of the cultured.'’ The latter may 
dictate the policy of non-intervention, of leaving each 
pel son or each seel to its own divine business, as the 
Ix’st policy under the eomfortable lielief that eatdi 
religion is good if it be followed in its right spint. 
Asoka's scheme of activ,.* co-operation was not in- 
consistent with ihe general Hindu idea of non- 
interference. One may detect a sectarian note in the 
C»ita containing the philosophic foundatiou of what 
is n6w known as Hinduism. But in reality the teaching 
imparted thiough each of them is a coufideniial one 
(guhya), im ailing tfO initiate an eariieBt seeker of the 
tiuth into the secret of the yoga method. Whether this 
leacliing b^ im^iairted in the name of any form of 
Bhagavatism, Vishnu, Siva, or Sakti, it is in substt^ue 
all the same. The same teaching i.s conveyed i*' a 
simiMr form in the latter-day Buddhism which, too, 
became a form of Bh&gavatism. It is not correct, 
thorefoie. to say with Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “Hence- 
forth Bhagavatism, of as it may now be called^ by its 
more popular name, Vaisnavism, formed, witlj Sdvism, 
the main plank of tbc orthodox religion ‘in its contest 
with Buddhism The fact of the case is that all the 
religions “India assumed outwardly a Bhagavatic 
form, while inwardly they cherished the Guruvada and 
professed to be e secret method of yoga. Thus the 
)dank for all was the same, and the contest, if there 
were any, was a many-sided one, and beneath all was 

W Ancient Indian HUtary and CivUuMion. pv- 228 -f.; C/.. Kay 
ChandlraA, HUtarf v/ the Secif pp. 6 f. 


a grand synthesis oi ideas and methods ; "all ja.ckaU 
cried alike,” as Ramakrishna would have put it. 

It is true that the Brahnianistic idea df mifitai}' 
campaigns c*onsuinniated by horse-sacrifice or lajasuyu 
durbar gained giound again in the oouniiy. Even the 
mind ol the Jaina king Kbaravela was pre-oooupied 
with It. But the admission of itiis as a fact does not 
mean the denial of the formative influence ot Asoka o 
example of religious toleration. The iaacription ot 
Kharuvcla boldly records tliat hi^ alroug Jaiua faith 

no bar to his pride as a ruler who honoured all 
sects and helped the people to repair all Deva-lem- 
ples {Sava-pasamdapu^akaf mva^devayaLana>-$amkharu- 
karaka). During the reign of the Sungas and their suc- 
cessors, and in tlnur dominions, the outer stone 
railing and gateways of the Buddhist Stupa of Bharhui 
and Uie earlier stone-railing of Bodhgaya were erected 
partly oi- greatly on donations from the queens of 
their royal houses.^® Although king Virapurusadatt a 
was a performi r of the hurse-aacrifice, the queens and 
princesses of his royal house prominently figured as 
female donors of the great Buddhist foundation at 
Nagarjunikondj. Although the Imperial Guptas wer<‘ 
devout VaisnavKS or Saivas, they are known to have 
donated several Buddhist foundations^, including the 
Mubavihara of Nalanda. In spite of the strong Bud- 
dhist faith of the Palus of Eastern India, their queens 
engaged the Brahmans to read out to them the text 
of the Gicat Epic. The Buddhist Kihg AsokavalLa ot 
Sapadahtk.sha hbovally iielped his Suiva snbjeols to 
repair their temple. Tne Jaiua Anuyogadvara Sutra 
recommends a .system of education, in which due 
provision is made for the study of the Sanskrit epics. 
It was in the time of Samudragupia and with his kind 
peiini.Hsion that his Ceylon contemporary, king Kiiti- 
;!>iii-Meghavanua, erected the Mahabodhi Sangharama 
at Bodhgaya for the monks from Ceylon. The Chinese 
pilgiim Hwen Thsang has recorded two instances ol 
royal tolerance, each of which is greatly significant m 
its awn way. In one, he has paid his warm complimeiu 
io king Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa for his unstinted 
veneration for all men noted for tkmr erudition and 
wisdom, irrespective of their caste, ct^cd or com- 
nnmity, and in tlu' othor he has paid a glowing tribute 
to Har!»ha, the libordl-miiuled Baiva ruler of Kanauj. 
The annual giitlicring of ihe men of all sects and 
schools of thought under the liberal patronage <>t 
Haralia was undoubtedly an earlier step which ull; 
maK'ly led to the triennial Kumbha-mcla of modoii'- 
times. 

It may be noted that the principle of toleration 
iH^ually guided the stale-policy of the Pathan ruin 
Sher Shah, the great Maratha leader Sivaji and Jam- 
ul-Abidin, the Sultan of Kashmir. Amoag the Muslim 
rulers of India, the name of Akbar ranks foremost 
the propounder of the principle of universal toleration 
in the name of Sulh-i-kul, inviting tlie exponents of ab 
religious to meet in his Ibadatkbana for a frank and 
friendly discussion of the fundamentals of religion 
Even he went sq far as to think of founding on thl^ 
very principle a new religion called Din-Z/uht, wliiidi 
unfortunately died wnth him. It is U> be regretted tliai 
the liberal policy jmi^ued by the p.evious generatio n 
of men is followed by a narrow policy, as exemplified 
by the Brahmanist’s sectarian reaction, against the 
progreanve ideas of the eajlier age and Aurangsib’s 
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intalttranue expres^t'd in his polioy of Dar^al-Islam. 
TJiis is not, however, to say that the tradition of 
loleraiiue r*i,i.i-rd lo continno in India. Its uonlinuity 
may be I meed in the rclectirism of liiiUmianandft 
Keshub rhaiidn Son and Rainakrislma Paramahansa. 
One rn»ay hpiltmatrly claim that the whole of the 
iIu*oso])hi(*al niovemimt is iiLspiied by the same sjurit 
of lolemtion which has guided also the course of the 
l^H^Jiamel]t, of Religions held at Chicago and similar 
eonferenees and conventions held thereafter in India 
and England. It is pertinent also to note that the 
Asokan principle of toleration w^as in the background 
of the political wisdom in the Arthasdstra of Vishnu- 


gupta Kautilya advising the king in the role of a 
conqueror lo respect the religious and national insti- 
tutions of the coniiuered country. The Rosetta Stone 
InTJoriplion of Ftolemaios may be regarded as the 
outcome of tlio very same principle. So far as the 
history of Ceylon is concerned, the ^ali ChroyMff^ 
nurrab* that the Buddhist monarchs of the island 
ungrudgingly allowed the Brahnians, Brahman ical 
ascetics, Ajivikas, and Jainas to enjoy their respective 
privileges through twenty-one reigns'* and subse- 
quently. 

14. Mahavan, X\V 1(19011, llama, Ceylon La tu 


“Viceroy Lord Louis Mounlbutten has shown groat 
imagination- and sinci'rily in the new British plan for 
India. According to tlii.s plan, legislation will be yia.^scul 
by the British Parliiirnful by August Isl,, giving India 
dominion status 1 had u lung and interesting talk witli 
Lord Moiintbatten in New Delhi in the first week of 
April this year. 1 got tlie distinct feeling that I.Kird 
Mountbatti'ii will do eveuy tiling to hasten the tran.sfr‘r 
of power from llu' British to t.he lndian.^. Thi« jdan 
aims at that. 

“Now ‘that it is cortuin that the British rule will 
(md oven before June 1948, a sign ficant psyeholigicid 
change wifi take phie.e. This cliangc will become even 
more ajiparent and effective when the Britir-h actually 
withdraw from India 

“True, today the Hindu^ and Mo.slems .irc* fighting 
among‘'t thomsc'lve.s, but it must not be forgotten tliat 
the past Briti.sli rule is mainly responsible for the* 
deterioration of Hindu-Moslem relationship, Afk*r all, 
the British Imperialists tiad to ‘divide and rule.' And 
after almost 150 years of ‘divide and rule’ policy, is 
it very imnnlnral that now the world finds India 
divided ? InqxM-ialist Britain’s policy of ‘divide and 
rule* has been so successful that now the Hindus and 
Moslems find theni8elve.s not only divided but they 
want to divide the (muntry too. How('vor, that i- not 
UP bad as it sounds. 

“I met Malnitma (iandhi during my renput trip 
to India. 1 asked Gandhi if Hindu-Moslem di.suiiity 
will dimini^li after the departure of the . British. Gandhi 
said that if the British won to Ifuvf' India without 
any ‘immtal reser vat ions', then the Hindii-Moslem 
riots will (md and better nnderpr.inding between the 
two coTnmiinitie.s will prevail. 

“I Mtn convinced that after the actual witlidnwal 
of tlu British anihorily from India, differem eonn.s(‘lP 
will prevail. The existing l)ittrrnes.s .und di,stnisl 
between Die Hindus ;ind Mo.slems will b(*gin lo abato, 

“1 am not at all tf^rrilied at thc^ fact that at the 
tiiTK' of tlie British withdrawal this year or the late.s^ 
bv .Innr 1948. Indvi i< likely to be dividKl into India 
and Faki^ian. As a nuiller of hact, the dny that India 
jp divided, thiil very day will mark thi beginniug of 
co-op;''; cl ion between India and Pakistan. .Any number 
of eommis'ions will h.a\e lo be ereai**.t lo regnl-.le 
'^uch .things ji.s railwa>.s. Po'* Office -^i'evire, telegraph 
and toleplunie em.-<. roniuus«'ions 'ind j'ommiltees 
will have to l>,. ,..'uled tr> regwlale hade and cuslom> 
between the tWD- parts. Scores oT otlu r Hems of mutual 
interest will keep on cropping up < very duy. They 
will begin to find large areas, of agreement and mutual 


interest . Siicli duy-tu-duv uo-operution will bring the 
leudiM's of thi‘ two communities closer to each other. 

“1 huNe 11 feeling that fiefore long tluy will uailizi' 
that a mistake had been made and 1 hope Pakist; n 
and India will become ouo again. 

‘Beaide.s that, I believe that after the withdrawal 
of the Briti.sh and partition of India, social iiud 
(‘conomM* force.s will begin to jilay an imporlaiit role. 
Hungry ))eoi)le, bolh m India and Pakistan, will de- 
maiul more food. Naked pcarjde, both in India and 
Pakistan, will demand clothing. In thp political 
w’r.angljng and the commuual animosity, the' masses of 
India who are I lie real .suffereu’.s have been forgot i^n. 
And, if tliere is any reality in India, it h the poveity- 
stricken mas.ses of India. 1 liave a fe^eling that, these 
iioaasea, both in India and Pakistan, will demand unity 
of L'.dia on an economic basis. 

“Then too, Hit' world events will play the’ir p.ii'i 
People of India will come into touedi. more and mor(\ 
with the peo])lpB of other park of the world. The\v woH 
beg n to realize that, a unib'd, si rung and democrat ie‘ 
Indi.a can play a vital and elYeeiive role in building up 
the oeonoiny of not only India and Asia but of the' 
whole world. 

‘I have been asked about the Indian Army a^d 
what would 'hajjppii to it in the e^asp of the divis on 
fif India. 

“There' are^ only 32 per cent Moslems in the Tmlian 
Armed Forces. Hindus are’ 48 per cent. The Sikhs are 
8 per cent. The Gurkhas are 7 per cent and ‘ tin* 
(‘hristians 5 per cent. 

“I believe that as soon as the division of Indin 
takes place the Indian Armed Force's will be given the* 
choice to .ser\'e under the Indian Gove'rnment or 
Pakistan Government. 

“It is reasonable t4) as.«ume that, practically all of 
the 32 per cent Moslems in the present Indian Army 
would like to serve the Moslem Government of 
Pakistan. 

“The picture may look gloomy at this stage, It 
may look confused. But I have not the alighte,it. doubt 
that a great, and gloiiuus future i.« ahead for India. 

“I wholeheartedly agree w'ith Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, head of the Indian Interim Government nnd 
one of the greatest luen of our lime, when be said 
yesteiday in New De'lhi : *L(*t us face thp future not. 
with easy optimism or complacencv or weakuwes, hut 
with confide-MT and firm faith Jn India*.”— Tolls ^givon 
bp Sriv/or J. J. Svigh, President of the India Ledgue 
of America, over Uie Columbia ffrogdcusting system 
(coast to coast broadcast) (fo, Thursday, Junjf &, 1^47. 



THE NEEDS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS 

By G. L. MEHTA 


In a world, large parts of whicli have been devastated 
and whose eronoinii; life and relations have been 
thrown out of gear by (wo tevnfif! war-: ijj one gov.c ;i- 
lion, efTorU are being made to set up inleraatienal 
orgaiiisatfons and devise plans and sehemes to achieve 
world-wide co-operation and to ohminati' or iiiitigal<‘ 
economic maliidjustmeuU and •jl)sl'acJes. It now 
generally recognised that ilie priinnry aim of -tiea 
* int»;rnal ional ecoiioinic organizations and plan*^ i-’ He 
fuller utilisation of natural resoiina's and maxiiiuini 
employment of mau-iiowei’ with a \iei\ to txjjaird 
jmxluction and raise t.he si indards of livii.g of tin 
people throughout the world and especially .n ihi' 
eoonomieally urnler-develoiied conn trie.-. Thi.- lae; aa- 
ln‘en broadly recognised in the Draft Charter wiiieh 
IS now lh(' siibjtrt of <letailed considiM’aiioii liv the 
J’repara.loi'y Commit t(‘t' of llu' United Nation- Con- 
ference on Trad.- uid Kinploymenl. It i- haidly nec(‘<- 
sary to si less that such economic developiueui i- not 
inorely a matter of donw'stic eoncein but also a pn- 
ieUui.-il<* of the ('Xpan.^|on of iiitern.'dioiial trade an<l 
atlaiiimenl. of ('eonomic stabdily. Hul sonn of the 
iMphcalioiis oi tips principle necal to lu' clanfwd— and 
J ])roj) 0 -:e to do >0 nianily from tlic \ lewpomt of in 
uml(’i-de\ I'loped coiintiN lik(. mine. 

There is no doubt that I'ven a meagre inerea.^i m 
ilw’ woefully low slanilaid- of living ol vast aiea- 
‘If'i'pcil m pnvi'rly will havi* lar gveater effec.l on the 
expansion of prialui'tion and trade ihau fuiiher lu- 
cre use Jii (he alieidy high -landaicl^ of the d«'M‘lo]»eil 
•and noher eounlni's The niilerial iinproi t*meut of the 
) oorer nations sliouhl. llienfou', bi' high on the priority 
lisl of a world organization. In ^u<•l^ an eiamoinrc 
liaiisilioii, Ihe more developial and powtuful nalrJi 
will have to adjust tlu'ir ecniiomii -' and m eii undergo 
-oitic sacrifice for tlie common good lnlernalioi.il 
('coiiomic eO-op(MMlioii eaiuuu now lu' proiiioli'd ji'^ rely 
on Ihe traditional line.- of remosal ol (anfl barrier'' 
ji reflt elive of Ihe gimgraplueal (list ribul ion a^ "ell a> 
the (!ontcnl and value of iuleriiational tradi' We haxe 
to remove under-employrneiit in backward ■irea> oel 
raise the level of primary producers. For we li"»ve to 
realise in concrete terms that poverty anywluM-f' i*^ a 
danger lu prosperity everywhere. 

If “the world can now produei' enough ra"' 
maU'mls and manufactured good.s to suppl> the 
peoples of a’d countries with the riect‘SMi.ie' .ainl com- 
forts of life,” (General Resolution adoiited at Un' 
Tenth Biennial Conference of the Internal lonai 
(’hamber of Commerce, <'^,o}»enhiige.n. July, 193(1). then 
the respoinsibility of Government.'^, indii.'?try, agri- 
cultuir, labour and the community ii'i a wiioV I" 
di'vise policies which will utilisi' such produelivc 
capacity to rai.^e the general ftt.uidard of Thing 1 - -di 
the gix’ater. As a result of the war, the poduetnily 
of many countries has beam coiisid« vabIy eii lanced .nul 
there have been marked chauge.s and shift.- in the 
balance of produotion and foreign assets. 'The acv'cle- 
ration of WKlusfcrialisalion in whal were liilht'rlo 
primary producing count rie.s ha.s made Ios.s developed 
countries niachine-mimled .and “capital hiingiy ’ 
These demands should be met in a co-opcnitive spirit 
by those who have tho goods of Mu, world, lu such 
problems of international economic relationship as 
curreJwjy 'and exchange, capital raovemeutg and invest^ 


ment, migration of population, distribution of raw 
materials, industrial i*at Ion and tran.sport, tlie ecnuoini- 
ciilly backward eocutvit»« dem md their say. 'Thev 
riMpiire differeni degrei*-' and kinds of protection in 
view' of their meagre development and urgent needs; 
they require varioius foriU'. of as.-istance from (ho'''e 
with Irmger exiierienci'. better <kill uul liu-gt-r resourie.-s 
Th(‘y. on tiiee* ; j.M . .uv pri'pared (o make their own 
coiilribuiioji to tile jelueveim'til of worldwidi (‘ConO- 
mic di velojjnu'ni Inleiiialion il tnule, after all i'l not 
an end in itself but a mean> (o an end. Shabh* inter- 
nal lon.al ielaiion-]iu» can and mu.'l. dejiend uiion 
douu‘-tie .'^lability, (‘redd and ti'^cal measure*' have to 
be used a.s in.-lninient^ of a national progranuni’ to 
e\|»and proilnclion and .'<(’cun' employment. 

This, I Ill'll, thi* formidable task that, confront": 
11.^ today — Die !.i,sk lo harmonise national economic 
d('V'e 1 o)'menl, wulh the deiiiands of international 
(‘conomie (*o-operatioii. Any internal ionrd economic 
Older c:in only lx* biiill iijwin the b:isi.s of divergent 
laiion.il eecmomic -y-lenis. Tho.se wJio rartieipate in 
I III' framing of an international Trade Charli'r and in 
lu goliations for ri’ductions in taiilT i)arl•ior^ have had 
!o oM'ogni'e lint it i' rio^ pti-sible to formulate 
f conoTuu' I'olii’n'! or ennnei.Ue ecoiionuc principles 
without taking inio eoLi'idcrat urn Die iliveigont 
eionomie condiliou- and need-, of djffev'nt coiinlries. 
To ignore tin' varying levi'T^ of economic develop’iiont 
in any interuaDoeal ecniuunic ]d:iii i.s to cri’at.e not 
luufoimiiv but ine(|uilable condition> ri'.snlting in dis- 
equilibrium. findion and conflict. ?lqu.*ilily of Ireat- 
iiienl i.- po"iblr onh under e(]nalitv of condilioiic. The 
di-pm’iy 111 the le\e] and paei* of ecoimmie dovelop- 
mt'n- of iliffen m eoiinlrif'.- mu<l, therefore, he rreog- 
' i/a‘il in aiiv ’•cbeiin of inti riiational ecouomi co- 
ooeratinn 

Tlie war hi'* made far-reaeliing changes not only 
ni Ihe economic .«tnictiiie but al-'o in the aini... of 
economic policies and in flu' mean- by which Die-i’ 
objectives are to lx* achieved There is n n»‘W sense of 
sofinl responsibility which must be iicrepted •i': an 
element of econoiui.’ imlicie.- and measure.^ in Die 
future New lecliniqne.^, such a-- tho growtii of plastics, 
iiew' alloy- and -yntliet v and Mib-jl it iite product;?, have 
robbed llie Dienrv of interim! ioua^ livision of labour 
of miu-li of it.': classical .siuiplK'ily. The iudu'::lriallv 
powoi'Mi! (lomitnes of Ihe world wdll ha' e lo learn bi 
adapt Diem-ehe- to Die changed curreets of ini or- 
luilioual Irade in -o far a.-* world indu-try i< redisln- 
buting itself iu aci'ordance with the shifi- in produc- 
live technique on the one Iciiid and the growing -oci.'il 
obligations of Die State on Ihe oDier Tht' ]xu'e of 
international economic development will be si! l)v Die 
l<‘a=l pro-peroiis coiinirie-’. The strength ol Die ciiain 
1' n Die weake.sl link. 

TTiider-tleveloped coiiiitnes sei'k lo a'*lne\e .» 
balanced economy Tliiw de.-ire lo ilivcr-if\ t '.• n ceoiin-. 
mips and redmv tin; pressure of populalion ou l.uid 
bv developing alternative source.s of ('moho iuenl and 
economic ])ur*:uit.s, Improvemtmi and • rioimh-ation 
I'f agriculture itself is conditioned l»v indiiMiiil 
advance. Industrialization would euhaiui- Ibe pui'h.i'- 
ing power of Die rural popiilalioii .agiicultural 
development would provide m.irkets fur iudii.stri.'il 
goods. These countries seek to build uj*- certain esaeu- 
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tUl induetries not merely for natienBl defence bat iteo 
for jBheer self^preservatioti in times of emerg|ency. 
India’s vast population would have been helpless if in 
the inter-war yearn, at least some primary and 
secondary industries like steel, engineering and sugar 
had not been developed. As it was, ^e al^nce of 
heavy engine^ing and basic chemical industries res^ 
tricted india’s industrial development during the 
and limited her contribution to the commdn war effort. 
Indeed, h'Sr lack of merchant shipping tonnage not 
only failed to provide a second line of defence but 
prevented the importation of essential foodstuffs for 
her hungry people. In. esssntial industries and services, 
therefore, national self-sufficiency is not only a rigd^t 
but a duty. 

For these constructive purposes, the undeveloped 
and under-developed countries need capital, capital 
goods like plant, equipment and machinery, technology 
and technical "know-how.” The needs of the deve- 
loped countries, on ' the Other hand, demand full 
utilisation of their expanding industrial capacity. It 
is one of the main problems of economic statesman- 
ship to reconcile those mutual needs in a programme 
of long-range development. The expansion and diversi- 
fication of demand as a result of industrialisation wilh 
however, tend to create new markets or markets for 
new pTt)duot8. That is the lesson of industrial develop- 
ment ; the volume of international trade would in- 
crease although its character and direction may change. 
Experience of the last seventy years has shown that 
the industrial growth of a country has been closely 
linked up with the growth of its foreign trade. To take 
only one example, the net import of manufactures into 
the British Dominions in 1036-29 was about 50 per cent 
larger than into China and India, which have thirty 
times their pophlation but are not so industrially 
developed, while t.heir net import of manufactures per 
capita was forty or fifty times greater than that of 
China and India. A country in the process of iedus- 
trialization would import machinery and other capital 
equipment as well as industrial raw materials while an 
increase In the standard of Jiving will lead to diversi- 
fication in the demand and import of consumer goods. 
Industilglieation, moreover, will lead to the growth 
of transportation and power as well as processing of 
locally-produced primary products and the e.stablish- 
ment and growth of industries, Rurh as house-building, 

road-majcing, etc which do not, as a rule, enter 

international trade. All this would leid to simul- 
taneous development of domestic industry, trade and 
.services Which would tend to augment international 
trade. 

Today, the world is hungry for goods, not strug- 
gling for markets. It is not tariff barriers but the lag 
in production and the want of purchasing power that 
are preventing the flow of commerce, * The fact that 
the Conference ipeeting at Geneva is described as one 
on Trrfde as well as Employment brings out an aspect 
which is frequently ignored, damely, that trade 
depends on the purchasing power of the obuntries even 
more than of tariffs. Access tb capital goods or raw 
materials is. in the last resort, access to the buying 
markets and is based on the cash and credit of the 
purchaser. If we want to s^e the wheels of industry 
move smoothly and iast, an eSeerive way to do so is 
fo increase the purchasing power of the vast masses 
of Asia and Africa vriio suffer from chronic, if some- 
what disguised, unemployment and ubder-employment. 


These who inrist m the prinoiple of "equal«<aopeis to 
the raw materials of the world” mu^ remeeriber of 
domestic^' production of scarce and itmtegU mo 
materiais as well as the priority of jiomestie pi^uetion 
for which such natural resources &ve to be utiliced. 
Moreover, industrial mw materials and products, eoeb* 
as soda-aeh and sulphur for chemical industries or non- 
ferrous metals, are unavailable not only when they ^e 
in short supply but also because tffey are 'controlled 
and rationed by powerful international controls and 
combines of the highly developed countries. Under^ 
developed countries are, therefore, entitled to urge 
that the prinfeiple of "equal access to raw materials” 
should he applicable to such products and not merely 
to agriculhiral raw materials or minerals. Lastly, thq 
principle of equitable di'^tribution of productive faci- 
lities (lem.^nds that the capital goods of the world 
should also be made available to the less developed 
countries, which phould not be made to wait in- 
definitely in a q\ieii(* for their essential needs of 
economic development. In the sphere of technology, 
the misu.Hc of patents and licences for purposes which 
have no relation to the invention for which Govern- 
ment gives protection and the monopolistic control of 
vital knowle<lge and secret, processes place under- 
developed countries ;\t a serioirs disadvantage. Here is 
a field for fruitful co-operation between industry and 
science, between c‘pt.eri>Tise and technique of the 
advanced and under-devr'loped countrii^s. The shortage 
of technician.? and skilled labour is almost world-wide 
today and if we are b> f’le]) up production, the pro- 
blem of training and n^^prenticeship of tecihnic'd 
personnel in industrially backward countries and of 
loan'ng technically competent persons from developed 
rountr ea on reasonable terms needs earnest considera- 
tion. 

Foreign investment raises the whole problem of 
external economic relations on w^hich I do not propose 
to dwell at length here. The difficulty hereto has been 
that foreign capital and enterprise wh’ch have gone 
into backward areas have created political ramifications 
involving questions of control and extra-terr'torial 
rights and stringent regulations even against indigenous 
industries. Often enough, they have sought to deve- 
lop not the industries and services most needed by the 
inhabitants of sucli countries but those which suited 
the interests of the investing countries. Such penetrat- 
tion of foreign capital has been rather in line with 
economic imperialism than development in the 
interests of backward peoples whdbe own attempts to 
establish industries have been frequently hampered 
and even stifled for fear of their competition with the 
industries of the advanced countries. If powerful coun- 
tries like Britain and France feel the importance of 
maintaining their sovereignty and economic fr^dom 
while negotiating foreign loans,’ are not the under- 
developed areas with their meagre resources and their 
general backwardness entitled to demand adequate., 
safeguards for preser\qng their political and economic 
independence ? At every intematipnal economic con- 
ference wc find that political considerations cut right 
hCTOfS economic problems, whether tSe issue is ta^s 
or investment, foreign exchange or food, mcrcliant- 
shipping or civil aviation ; all these issues tend to 
become matters of high policy ^ere poril^poIitiCB 
come into play. The needs of the undet^tt^oped 
countries, therefore, demand not onlyutK^WM gmaar 
but also complete MadSiistaittt of eooiinsie 
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relatio^lliiip between eountriei. policy of **Bcggu^* cannot continue, in Abrebaxn Liiii<^oln’e memorable 
My'-I^eii^boar'* ie .not only monlly wrong but econo- phrage, to be half akve and half free. And freedom 
•mioally uneound^ A dividon of the wiibld into economic in the modern world meane economic freedom n6 lem 
hemiapherefl resulting in the perpetual exploitation of than political.^ 

the resources of the backc^rd countries by the more 

powerful ones cannot be regarded as economic inter- « Aiidr«f«^i»y c. l. Mithu ia the pionerr Mien of Ae Moatroan 
nationalism in nny true sense of the term. The world Congmit*, sa m?. 
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OUR FOOD PROBLEM 

By Prof. P. C. RAKSHTT, M sr.. ph.n. 


I’fiK thrt'o “F*>— Freedom, Fitness and Food — alwa>s 
go together* We are going to have freedo:ii and we are 
charged with the responsibility of keeping ourselves 
fit enough to retain the freedom achieved. It may seem 
very prosaic but no one will dispute that to attain 
such fitness we should have adequate food. Starving 
millions are never expected to fight for and retain their 
freedom for long. Our starving children and young «f 
this day will have to bear the burden of future. But 
the scars- of hunger in the chi’d never disfippear and 
often lead to waste of life. Even the best minds in a 
starving body are worth very little. 

The problem then is where should we get our 
food. The total food produce of the world, calculated 
on a dry basis, amounts to approximately 2000 billion 
pounds which feed the two billion people on the 
surface of this planet. But this production is not io 
conformity with tlie distribution of ]»eople in the 
world. The result is that there arc countries having a 
surplus production, and there are other areas with a 
consequent deficit. This ultimately lead^! to the fact 
that certain countries have n very high standard of 
consumption and requirement, as in America awd 
Oceania ; while the Asiatic cross^ection of humanity 
has to pull on at n minimum subsistence level. The 
four hundred million of us are in an appalling state. 
The difference of the standards of food both in quality 
and quantity between India and America is bo great 
that our very existence often seems to be incredible. 
It Is often astonishing to think as to how the Indians 
sundved so long. The hea\\v death-rate of children. 
(26 per cent of them cannot complete first year), the 
recurring famines, and the periodic wars nia.lnlain the 
equilibrium between the number of people and the 
poor quota of food produce. When we are already 
under-fed, we cannot think of any reserve of food. So, 
in case of poor harvest, or when there is a giganlic 
conflict, like the great wars, the effects in our country 
are simply disastrous — there is no wav to escape death. 
But in other countries, like Australia, having surr’lus 
production, they always maintain a reserve to meet 
emergency. Besides, these countries also possess a 
huge live-stock. In times pf poor harvesi or wars, they 
olm a^oi% a eonsiderable*^ portion of this livotstock* 
as also the grains which would be consumed by the 
live-stock. Famines can thus be combated in th()sc 
counfriA; Bdt India casaot afford to mainiain a live- 
stock and thei^eby sp|^d the food after it in order to 
obtain, the &ye-etoet( product. That will menu anotln^r 
waiT Q^ Btanrathnu, * 


One way of minimising the acutenesa of food 
shortage is to spill over some excess populatiou to 
other countries. The whole worid is now self-conscious 
and such migrations, which helped many European 
countries to reach a high standard during the p|st 
century, are no longer possible. Indians in South Africa 
will make us realise this. 

Those who think that therij should be an equfUl- 
isatiou of distribution of food-stuff through entire 
humanity, should realise that such ii sti?p woul<l 
require countries like America to cut down their 
standard by nearly half. For example, if we consider 
only animal food, an Indian in order to share equally 
with the rest, will have to ask an American to i^are 
66 per cent and a European 30 per cent of their 
present quota. Such evenness of distribution is there- 
fore unlikely to happen in voluntary or peaceful ways. 

For a stilution of this problem, we have to proceed 
along one of the two possible ways : (a) To obtain 
the over-all deficit in our requirement of food from 
areas of abundance in production ; (b) to make our- 
selves self-sufficient in the supply of food by increased 
productivity. 

The first of these two methods is not likely to be 
a satisfactory solution. "Wp can get food from other 
countries only in exchange of either finished goods or 
raw materials. India is not industrialised to any 
appreciable extent, and cannot export much manu- 
factured goods now and even for probaldy many more 
years to come. The other alternative is to export raw 
materials, like minerals, tea, cotton, hides, jute, etc. 
Already this country has been deprive I of an enor- 
mous amount of raw materials opd tbeif is a limit to 
suob supply. Any further unplanned export of every 
raw material will be suicidal to the future develop- 
ment of this country. This possibility of obtaining fo^ 
in exchange of raw materials is not economic or 
feasible. 

We are then to increase otir own production of 
foodstuff as to meet at least, our own requirements.^ 
The present-day output of food is quite insufficient 
for our for^ crores of mouths. To, provide a normitl 
balanced diet on a rational scale, we have an ovcr-all 
deficit of nearly 100 million tons of foodstuff, animal 
and soil produce taken together. To be more precis*', 
there is a eAiortage of nearly 26 million tans in cereals 
and vegetables production and the rest 75 million tons 
deficit are in animal food supply, such .is milk, meat, 
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«te/ The basis of requirement is to supply ap* 
iMcimatety. 2,fi00 oalorios per day per capita^ coP* 
twisted in 410 gms. 'of carbohydrate, €0 gms. of fat and 
CO gms. of protein (including 30 gms. of animal 
origin*). The greatest shortage is in our milk supply, 
to an extent of nearly 300 per cent, or in other words, 
70 million tons more of milk we need, which means 
maintenance of a huge special live-s!tO(‘k and their 
food and pasture; Next important and acute deficit is 
in the section of oils and fale, to an extent of nearly 
5 million tons. 

To make up the deficiency in an'^intil-youn'e food 
immediately is not pos«iblc. This will recpiire a longer 
lime aiid planned organisations in different ways, as 
(ievolopeil ftsheries, improved bovine population and 
1 earing, pasture-grounds, etc. Oiir immediate attention 
should be given to 'increased output of soil produce as 
food, and if this can be accomplished in a reasonable 
time, we can hope lo cope satisfactorily with the 
shortage in our animal food gradually. The amount 
of agricultural food output can be raised by concen- 
trating on three main directions : (*) utilisation ot 
fallow lands, (n) increasing the yielding capacity of 
s<oii; (m) pVopCr distribution of soil between cash and 
food crops. 

(») The utiliHatinu of fallow lands or unused land 
for the production of foad-ci*ops has already come into 
consideration under the stress of w;ir and some aeti" 
vily in this dire^dion has started. These lands, on a 
mo^leratc estimate, if brought under the plough, are 
likely to produce several million tons of cereals, vegt‘- 
tivbles and fruits. To cit(' for examide, in 1937, Bengal 
hud: 2,44.66,300 ncr<»s of land under cultivation while 
1.06,40,749 a^res were lying waste or fallow.® Nearly 
t;0,0^ acres were locjuimed in 1945 by the (lovornment 
for cereal cultitation. Diff<»rent reason.- are .altribuled 
lo these lands lying unutilised. Sometimes, the laids 
cre of poor fertility (as in some areas of south Bihar); 
there are sometime.^ dearth of h»cal labour, the areas 
being away from den^se population ami in \inhonlthy 
regions (as is some parts of north-west Assam). Apart 
from thPse, difficulties of irrigation are often respon- 
sible, while some areas are fcept iion-i>roducti\ e being 
leased out to iion-agricultural bu.siness concerns. These 
difficulties; are to be removed as far as praoticable, in. 
order to reclaim these lands. The cultivators must also 
be trained not .to always grow ceu als in tho.se lands. 
Where cereals, pulses, etc., may fail, sjiecial buit 
puuiuction may be possible. 

Another fact with special reference U) Benaral 
needs mention. Watpr-kvacinlh problem has been a 
nuisance in this pii)vince for u pretty long lime. It 
is responsible for a huge destruction of crop.s and 
fisheries. It is said that this '‘bl4e devil” cover.- an 
area of one lac acres of cultivated ' l^ud and the 
damage to Bengar.s paddy is estimated to more than 
six crores of rupees* annually. It is now adiinitt^fd that 
the total eradication of the plant is the only solution 
and this is fin^ immediate necesait.v. . 

(ii) Secondly, the productivity of lhe,^il mu?t be 
incre«se<i. It is admitted that the outturn of mir field 
is' id a very low level, and that by, taking recourse to 
scientific methods, the yielding capacity of tl^e soil ean 


be . conaidentbly inccoMed. A comparative study of th® 
oni^ut of rice per acre in iMerent (^ntriea wffi reveal 
the state of afUlre.* ‘ ^ 

Country Mice in Iba. pOr ocre 

U. 8. A 2138 

Korea . .•* 

Japan . 3088' 

Egypt , • . 3179 

India 823 

Bengal .. 884 

The same story will be repeated if wc compare 
the figures for other types of crops. There* arn many 
reasons for .such a low output of the soil, though mainly 
lack of irrigation and absence of use of fertilisers are 
responsible for thi.*' poor yied. For success in this 
direction, co-oporatiou of the various branches of 
science is necessai’y. (n) Firstly, there should be an 
immediate, ecological survey of our soil to define what 
crops are lo be developed in respective areas, .speciall.v 
with reference to fundamental food crops. Tin' imi'Or- 
lance of this is obvious. It is not uncommon that the 
iinkm)Wirig and untrained tniltivator is sowing a -i’(ip 
in his lands evmy year in l)i.^ own con.servativ(* way, 
in spite of poor yield, though a snUstitute croj) wouUl 
have given him enough return for his money and 
labour, (b) Secondly, in iacreasing the food crop pro- 
duction, not only attention should be given to th*' 
quantity but also to the quality. This means that 
nutritional value must .mIso be considered along with 
the muss value. As an ilhistrulive exaiu])!*', we shall 
lake the important food crop— rice. On consideration of 
nutrition, it is much better to have some fruolioiiH of 
rice diet to bo substituted by other forin.s of starch, 
.say potatoes, which at present is used only to a snull 
extent in the form of vegetable. But potatoes, »- used 
in m^ny other countries, in .small weights ran bi* 
equivalent to a larger amount of rice in its nutrilio^'iil 
and food value. Whore it is )HJSWble, if the laud is 
utili.sed for potatoes instead of rice cultivalion, there 
wnll also be an economic gain. Evidently, in cairying 
out such a dietary revolution in substituting ricc* diet 
partly with politoefl, agricultun* would need the co- 
operation of the Public Health Department to orgamse 
the people, (c) Thirdly, there should be an adequate 
manuring of the soil , for inorcased production. The 
millions of Indian cultivators do not know either the 
use of proper fertilisers or the modem metho<i of 
application. It is futile to expect a better yield without 
the addition of fertilisers in proper way. It has been 
found that addition 6f 80 lbs. of ammon-sulphatc per 
acre will increase the production of rice by 30 per cent 
of the present output.® A glance at Table II showing 
consumption of fertilisers in India and Japan in 1936, 
will tell us why productivity is higher there. India i« 
in great dearth of artificial fertilifiw'rs. the only factoiy 
is in Mysore at Belagula producing 7,000 tons ol 
ammon^sulphate synthetically per year. A larger scale 
factory under the State is under constmetion near 
Dhanbad to supply ammonium sulphate. According to 
Gowing Committee report/ ammon-sulphats is the only 
fertiliaer which can now be suitably manufactured on 
a large scale (840,000 tone) in India. The raw materials 
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to be uwd are the ammonia from coke sources and 
gypsum abundantly available in India. It is not ex- 
pected that India, would, produce nitrolim or urea soap 
but ammonium nitrate, siipcrphoq[>hate of lime or its 
substitute are likely to be inaniifaoturod in this coun- 
try in, a I'eason&ble time. Only the production of 
fertiliser will not be enough, equally important is its 
distribution at a controlled rate to tlie meq with the 
plough in the myriads of Indian villages, l^ege agri- 
culturists should also be made to know their use and 
application. For this purpose, in every village a real 
cultivator should be trained and kept in charge, to 
distribute the fertilisers, to teach the methods of their 
use, to advise the selection of crops, and mode? oi co- 
operative irrigation, etc., under directions of com- 
petent authorities. There must be developed a local 
initiative. 


Fci tUinn 

Tabus 11 

roHHiimed in ISOO in 

lbs. 


Japan 

India 

iNH^1oS04 

21,00,000 

1,48,000 

NaNOa 

73,800 

4,400 

K-manure 

1,68,200 

11,400 

Superphosphate 

24.84,800 

12,800 

Nitrolim 

3,21,000 

Nil 


(</) Kqua ly imyjortanl, i?? al.^o the question of iiriga- 
fion. Any amouiil of \ise of manures cannot give good 
crop unless aided by proper irrigation. Tlie Punjab 
Canal system has proved it beyond dispute. Many 
plains ill the vast Itido-Gangetic, which nu every 
.ground are likely to produce a good croi» are nol, doing 
so due to ill-irrigation. The dying rivers in many paita 
of Bengal have alieady .‘criously told on the health and 
croji of the province'. The dredging of smaller river 
mouths ard gradual cistablishriient' of a network of 
irrigation channels throughout the land are primary 
necetwtiea. (e) Last, but not the lejist, is the personnid 
which will carry out and develop the vast agriculture 
of Ibis fovmtry. They should be made to learn the 
improved methods of agriculture and irrigation. Some 
machine-sense has to be developed in them so that 
they may lake th(?ir work in sci(‘nt.ifical]y power- 
' minded enterpriser's fashion. Small tooN, power-driven 
equipments, amall tiactors of oiie-man-unit type suit- 
able for small nreas are to be introduced whicli will 
liave important consequerco.**. Ik'sides, the health ol 
tlM» agrirnhu»'al labour must be given due considera- 


tion. At ])restmt they are in a poor standardi WOstlT 
d\^ <0 malnutrition and want of treatme&t. It ia 
necese^ry that there should be small State medk-ai 
units in the villages to look after the welfare of 
villagess. . 

(tu^) There shpuid be planned distribution of .the 
land for culti\ation of food crops and cash ciops, etc. 
We are certainly badly in need of food, but that 
not mean all available land should go up for food 
produoMon. Cotton, jute, flax, sugarcane, etc., arc 
also essential needs and the industrial success is 
dependent on thorn. As a matter of fact, the agricul- 
tural planning is a very diflicult one and on it depends 
the prosperity of our future. It is necessarily con- 
nected with the industrial planning. A fraction of the 
land should be utilised for cash crop production 
according to the needs of the industry. In making 
such distribution of the* land, due consideration must 
also be given to forest mseiTes and grazing reservos. 
The fopiiuT to control tlie rainfall and humidity ol 
lli(* iit'ii and tht? hitter for maintenance of the grOwr^^K 
livestock. A well-planned agriculture will nol ooly 
reach its objective' of attaining self-sufficiency bqt will 
al.so contribute U) th(‘ increast' of national wealth. The 
latter will help to develop a standard economic .system. 

Not onJ.v the productivity of our soil per squart 
yard i.« low. but also the jiroductivity per farmer, is 
very low. Kor th(‘ same output of crop, an Indian 
agriculturist has to put on i30 times more work than 
that of an American Of course, the high stai.dard ol 
mechanisation in the latter case is responsible for this 
to a large extent. Besides, nearly 70 per l^cnt of . our 
people aie booked in agriculture.® This figure js too 
large compared to the output of the soil. The surplus 
workers must be removed from tlie field to be skilled 
in other enterprises or engaged in cottage industries. 
Tbw will increase the output per agricultural woiker 
a'.sQ the firm income per capita. 

It is, hence necoasary, the agricultural plann.er*- 
must look into (a) proper distribution of land, and 
labour, (b) health and training of the agricultural 
labour, (c) the production- of fertilisers,, (d) facilities, 
for irrigation, (e) production of small agricultural 
irnplomenl!* and power-machines, etc. 

The problem is not only of priority number one 
but a1j«o a huge problem requiring courage and deter- 
mination. And in its success lies our salvation. 

I. C. r.hiwp. Scipnt't and Culture^ I'VlMiuiry, I*)*?. 
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MARCH OF THE DESERT 

By T. H. AdWANl 


Thk papeis^ carried the other day a pieci' of news the march of (hr dei^eil which under the high-sounding 
which attracted not much notice. The Sind-Rajpfitana name of Pakittlan thriMifeus to i educe the fair “surplus” 
desert wa.s, advancing in the easterly direction at the province of Sind, in the eouise of a .isenmtion or 
rate of .many inches eve^y year, and the Forfist two, to vast Mnhen-jo-Dnro (Mound pf the Dead) 
Department^ offioials were making frantic f^ffoirts to Of course, H will not, be the first time for lh<‘ 
stop this ^iriareh of • we desert by certain .piethodg jungle and the desert to invade Sind and make an end 
knoif^n |lb iiliem, but they di^ iiint know whether „^ey of ^ eiviUimd lite.'lt is an old old tale. Sind is the 
would Succeed: So ' fa^r^gooA wrho th. ghi&g:^ kop biiiM^'iirQiHid^t>f ^ civilisatioas and cultures 
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# im laiidB, it is tho gsteway to Bjuttd or 
(^dh Udine is simply s vsmnt of and its 

ididgral pm^t Bjt natuie s ^tadysms, and more ofteOi 
mbnrs^miso|tiievou8 deeds have c^ven at times a wedge 
between ^d and Hind, and, when that has happened, 
Si|(d has wiltwl and dned up and become another 
Baiuehistan or Sahara. Every keen observer must have 
noted thattthougb Sind is so ahbient and renowned 
(even medieval Europe had a erase for Sendai and 
Sindon, or Sind cloth) there is not a dngle ImkHng 
or edifice or wotk of art in the entire province which 
be daimed aa a jnece of arUifiuity. All notable 
buildings and works of art lie buried imder the sands 
ana may be known only when they are dug up. There 
is hdthing above the grownd to show an old civilisa- 
tion. Perhaps years hence the only sign of British 
civilisation and occupation of Sind will be appar^t 
if^en some other Rakhaldas Banerji comes and digs 
up the pillars of the Sukkur Barrage bridge from 
beneath the dried-up bed of the river Si^hu at 
SuUur« 

\The good time for Sind comes when connection 
between Sind and Hind gets restored and the Sindhu 
becomes again the first of Indian rivers and not simply 
a boundary between savage or primitive tribes looking 
for inspiration, westwards, to Arabistan or Central 
Asia. In the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries Sind* rose to eminence in culture 
and the arts as a province of (Mogul) India : Abul 
Fad aod his brother were only two of the many 
who became famous in the days of the greatest 
of the Moguls (himself a^ bom Sindhi) and his suc- 
cessors. The Sindhi language and literature rose to 
ecstatic heii^ts in the verse of Shah Latif, the greatest 
of all the Kndhis. And then came the break between 
Bind and Hind and the triumphant march of the 
desert. Sind became attached to Afghanistan. When 
tho British occupied Sind in 1843, Sind was a vast 
Shikargah denuded of anything approaching to civilisa- 
tion and culture. A million and a half wretched people 
eked mit a piimitive existence under tho overlordship 
of petty Bl^h chieftains. The great Maktabs and 
PaUiak^c had perished, and travellers noted that the 
learned in Bind prided themselves on a scrippy 
knowledge of a jargon of the sweet tongue of Bhira* 
(the t’ersian language). 

The coming of the British established the vanished 
nexus between Bind and Hind, and the desert gave 
place to fields and gardens, and all llie art^- of civilised 
life. Sind was fortunate to be linked to the progressive 
Presidency of Bombay, and to have missionaries from 
distant Bengal to educate her people. And Sind became 
fertile, great an I glorious. Sindhis spread to all parts 
of the world, and Sind grains, Sind cotton, Sind cows 


became obinets of envy aU India, while the 

Sindwork merchants became;; tm most fam<w 
C;^t8 in the East for siBts, ^rios,. jewellexy, et^ 

The prosperity of Smd me mostly due to the 
Sind Hindu who rose above communal or seotarian 
feelings and made his proimce Souii^ng .and 
civilised. The big samindars or mrieroe of Sind, j^dlled 
only to hiwt poor beasts and' oppmns poor men and 
women anci compel them to minister to their pleasures 
and oreatuie comforts, were kept down by a whole- 
some awe of the Biitish officials, and also of the Hindu 
money-lendera. The Hindus built, up a new civilised 
Sind with their money, sacrifice a^ public spirit. 
During the one-hundred and odd years of British 
occupation of Sind not a single educational institution 
or charitable organisation or work of art for the 
general public was established by the MutAims who 
formed the three-fourths of the population, the entire 
burden of educational and philanthropic work being 
borne by the Hindus, Parsis and other minority com- 
munities. The Muslims were oidy eager to claim the 
lion's share of appointments, "scholarships, htc., and 
they got it. The Hindus were anxious for the arrival 
of the day when the Muslima would come up to a 
level with them, and be fellow-workers with them. To 
this end the Indian National Congress conceded 
provincial autonomy to Sind and agreed that it should 
be a separate province. 

Ten years have elapsed since Sind became a 
separate province but all those years Sind continued 
to be with India— and the desert was kept out. The 
lords of the countryside were kept within limits and 
could not pull down the fabric that was built up in ii 
hundred years. Now, however, the bond between Sind 
and Hind has burst. The Muslim League Ministry in 
Sind swears by Pakistan” and is determined to weed 
out all that is Indian from Sind. The sweet Sindhi 
language, descendant of Sanskrib^rakrit, and wholly 
Indian in its grammar, structure and vocabulary ' id to 
be turned into a jargon of Arabic-Perii^ian or to be 
entirely replaced by Urdu. The Hindu agriculturist 
is to be deprived of his land by lawless* laws, the 
Hindu official to be turned out by a 75 per cent 
reservation of appointments for the Muslims, while 
the Hindu educational institutions are to be strangled 
by a Muslim University. The poor Sindhi Muslim 
who has lived in amity and fellowship with his 
brother is to be excited to frensied fury by hired 
Moulvis and Miillas from outside, and Sind is to be 
given up to the tender mercies of the Punjabi Muslims 
and Biharis who are taking forcible possession of plots 
in Sind. And the Muslim wadera is chuckling that he 
can have for his shikar men and wom'*n, beasts and 
vast tracts . . . The Desert is marching on ! ' 
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ENGLISH 

THE HINDU TEMPl/R ; Bij S/e/^/ Krmun^rh, 
Projensor of Indian Art, Calnittn IJnive dty. Photo- 
graphs by Raymond Burnlcr, Vni versify oi Calcutta. 
7940. Vols. I (t- TI, Pp. X'i + 4nn. Pining I-LXXX. 

In spite of the liniit'ition': hMudifMp-- •‘'*1 hv 

the long eontinun’ce of the War. \ve m'v triad that 
Dr. Kramrisc’h has ul hist br'en ahh- t.o p^ hli.-li her 
great work on the Hindu lem].le. 

In these volumes, Dr. Krnurisi'h has deah noi st» 
mueh with the phy.-ies ii.s wulh Ihe ur.’iaphv o;‘ lh« 
temple. Ib’i* central thesis flist the leruph* i-i ar* 

6mbodirne?j| in architectural form of the ndividnal 
aouTs strivirg towari.l«J Moksh^i-Keivalya, )r) wliieh 
tinal Maie. it loses il> Mpaiatf* ideniitN and become^ 
merged in the Universal Soul, riu' leni,'le, wh grew 
out of the simph' altar of Vedic tinie'-* r«'1 in- the 
jny.s'tif iiny»0’’t of tln^ original iltar and th uiaes 

a (‘(M’tain world-view. 

Dr. Iviumnsch then yau'i-ue^ lh> •‘VndKUi^m 
througli the entire rang* of archil ('ctura! and s''ulpUr.\l 
details. The grouud-plnii \\Lth its re^sault' has b* ♦ n 
explained as an irradi ilinii of tlu ('('ntral piin r. le 
(’nslirined as the Div nit’s uid it is tiiu -am 
light which creates by th-' urgency of u- ■ .1 ol 

irradiation, the gnvolislmr or window-, win n 
meant not for the ingios of light from vinNid. a- 
the ogress from with n. Tlie siruoture of tin ten 
capped by the nnwJaka an<i the A'clrt.s'C, w-’ icii d'a'^^ 
and clo.ses in :iil upwaid moveriK'nt of lines hUm <)1i* 
single point, has (he same .symbolic sicnifica?)' t\ Tic- 
ydacenl'fint of the .'<cnl])inte.s as well as 1i: *u 

character, all fuse into one whole. ititPU'''ifyi''g the 
mrssige which U oiheiwise borne by the scyiaiatt 
structural elements. 

The .lufhor has taken grc.it pMUH to snbstaii- 
tiale her thesis by nieaiis of (juotations from 
contemponiry San.skrit literature, both sacred and 
secular. One is however somet mos left in doubt 
to how far these thoughts recorded iu ‘^acred 
literature of a ritualistic kind, were actually 
responsible for the origin of particular archilcctuial 
traditions. Some of them might as well have be.-u 
after-lhoufelits of sadhakns, wdio weri’ not. 
and who might have enriched the metaphy.sical 

conuotaton of physical form“ which sprang from ihe 
creative genius of those who designed and built the 
temples. 

This sUbiild not, however, be taken lo mean 
that l>i*. Kramri.sch lias neglected tiie phy-i<*al side 

of temples or of the important' of the ^f.7pasv^^^7t^• 
She has also laid ih.e latter under ‘ contribution, 

sonietimey 4t®^^vereil meqnmg.s w’hich were lo^t to-> 
the architects themsfitveB, as in the ,cdse of her 

^ yiRiftal ilitt'rnrfetstian of the moaning of . the 
wfeet*e she has found ^ 
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geometrical formula for determining the curve of 
the rckha-gandi. Such explanations deserve careful 
ex.aminritifm, and have to be ver fied bv actual 
meaMirerru'nt of l.lu' curves of extant temples. Dr. 
KramrisclTs ^eggestinn about the origin of thc' roof 

of the .str]»})id Piiha Deul is likewise based upon a 
due reengnition of tin* iinymrtanco of th»» pb.vs-cal 
f.ytor. But in spiti* of thi^■ deep fainiliarily with 
silpa texts and of tlie bearing of material facts, the 
re\ ewer bog- to ^uluriit th:i< her leaning-- arc on 
the TTu ‘T ' la l-.'-pi ritual siile of the question. 

Tim iriiorlMnafc iunt of siicii explanations i*'’ 
ih.il thc> ofl(n dem-nd -ucii deep familiarity with 
mystic Ihnught- and I'l: rlicre.s as well as such :i high 

<legr('( ol ndiviflualizaiion. that they are usiiallv 

beyond tlu r"jcb of v* ■ igc scie’ cc a.s we know it. 

It is more thiTi likih that ihe silj)i}t himself might 
hive bi'cn u)oh^;it»‘d by impulses for setting in 
^vmbolic fnnii thf. Ilioi'ghl- aud asp’-rutloiN W’hich 
Dr. Krinurisch ba-. discovered from contempnrar.\ 
htcuatun- t>y moansj of her ]ciiiislaking T*'search. but 
‘‘un it diffiiMjlt that it w.-is actudly so: Somethim: 
akin to this might )>e likewise said of the explanations 
iiumi the oiigins of Art a'* ex]>ounded by the School 
«». P-vcho-aiialy-i- under Sigmund Freud, There also. 

often feels lemut»‘d lo smv that the explanaliom 
■iijghi be true ; but thru it is difficult to prove exce]»< 
lo ii’itiate. As such, the rev ewer believes that Dr. 
Kramri.scirs wmk belong't more to the rc.aliu of Arl 
'h.iTi o’ iScumee iK- nanowlv set limitations of 

method. 

We^ .‘lie in.lcfd ai.noJiiJ to Dr. Kramrisch for the 
' e\\ lieijf that she Ins tiren able to throw upon thi.' 
'\('ll-tToddim ))Mth of Indian civilujMtion by dint of hei- 
indinhy aiui pem-tniUon ; and then ran hi- no doub’ 
Inal ilie volumes under review will cn'ith* their autlioi 
’o a la.sling yihua .n the history ol Indian archaeo- 
loisical .slndie> And w(' are i*lso tli; nkful to M 
BuiTiiei* who ho.- aduriU'd the !(‘X( by a .series of 
in ’ giiificent photographs. 

Niumal Kumau Bosk 

THE RUIN TPIAT BRITAIN \VROlT(4HT : Bu 
X. .M, Mnnshi. Published tty Padma Publu’ittions Lid . 
Lit vihay. Pages 86. Price Rs. 2-8. 

In spite of the claiiivs for Englishmen from tinn 
to time about, the wn Ma^' ( f India done mulei th'‘ 
Kngli.sh rule of about two hundrid ve-ir.-’, it is now’ 
as clear a.-j day to wluil dogr.-ulation India has been 
ie<luoe<l by (he Briii-hers In thi.s .small book'Jet of 
i leven cliaplrr- Mr Mimshi hv .and figures has 

proved, how England thrived uul proftpeiod' at India*-* 
cost during the pa.'st two cenliiripR, India’s agriculture, 
industries and commerce, all deteriorated to enrich 
Eiiglislimon and British Ipiperiilism and Gapitalists. 
Health her millions was ruined, and starvation be** 
ejRie the rule. The poorest country in the world has to 
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ndaintain the most expensive bureaucracy and army and 
a most inoffensive people was made to pay for British 
Imperialistic wars. Most up-to-4ate figures from high- 
est authorities on the subject, both European and 
Indian, have been uw^d by the author and ^ such the 
conclusions are from unimpeacdiable premises. In a 
short compass the learned author has treated every 
aspect of India’s ills and has been successful in proving 
that British mle and British methods are responsible 
for everything wrong in India today. 

Students of Indian Economics and political work- 
ers will find this book not only interesting and 
instructive but extremely useful in their everyday life. 
I'hf' book deserves wide circulation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, FTHvL EMPLOYMENT 
AND INDIA : By Dr. N. Das, LC£., Ph.D. Published 
by AlUlndia Publishing Co. Ltd., SO Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Pages 68. Price Rs. S. 

Since the publication of Beveridge Plan on social 
security and unemployment tliere have been quite a 
good number of pnblicat’ons on the subject so far as 
capitalistic societies art* concerned. In a communistic 
society, such as wo have in Sovit't Russia, no quest on 
of unemployment arises as the society is totalitarian. 
It is now clear to all that unemployment is not due 
to the fault of the ind.vidual as sucli but its very root 
is deep in the social structure as we have today. The 
individuals or llie group affected by unemployment arc 
merely creatures of crcumstanccs over which they have 
no control. The author in the first five chapters of this 
book has discussed the subject in such a dear manner 
timt even a layman will find it easy to grasp the 
ideas. Relation of public finance to full employment 
has bf'en discussed with considf?rab)c skill. India is not 
only backward (medieval) and capitalistic but under 
a foreign yoke for the last two hundred years and as 
such the problem is iilmost beyond solution. Be.side«. 
we have no statistics worth the name. So long by 
‘‘unemployment,’ we understood ‘‘educated uneniploy- 
ed” without taking into consideration the hundred of 
millions in abject poverty and in enfo’ced idleness 
throughout th(» year. To solve this problem, India 
must make progress on the basis of a planned economy 
and that can be done only when India is free, to work 
out her own destiny as a Socialist State. The author 
admits that, full employment cannot be assured in a 
capitalist, country although unemployment, can be 
.'<ulficit-ntly controlled or reduced. 

Students of Economics and die general public 
intere.sted in the subject will find this book useful. 

A. B. DrrTA 

SANSKRIT 

SUKTIRATN.WALI : By Bnauder Sadasw Joshi. 
New liajsthdu Pris.s. ?d Afuktnroni Bobu Sfu'd, 
Caknlta. 

This .is an intero.sliug booklet containing free 
metrical renderings in Sanskrit of one humlrc d 8<docted 
(piotations from famous weslein author*-, used from 
(lay to day aa mottos in the well-known newspaper 
The Times of India. To make the^ r^ndorings attrac- 
livf? the translator. Pandit Joshi, has ocasionally em- 
bellished them with expressions and figures of speech 
not found in the original but familiar in Sanskrit. 
Of course, such rendering is not a new thing. Reference 
may be made in this .connection to the beautiful 
translation of a number of Gre^ik and German verses 
made by Prof. C. Cuppelar. under the titles Yavana'^ 
mtakam and ^hasUamalika and published in IfiOM 
in the pages of the now defunct /ndiofi Antiqtiary. 

nwfmAJikstAfa GttAiauivAsept 


BENGAU 

JHANSIR lUNl BAHINI— Diary : Editrd by 
Kalidas Ghosal. The National Literature, 105 Cotton 
Sired, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4- 

Most of our countrymen are today familiar with 
the name of “Jhansi Rimi Bahini” or the regiment of 
Indian women formed as an integral part of the'Azad 
Hind Fauz, i.e., the Indian National Army, by Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, in Singapore. Bengali literature 
is almost flooded over with books on I.N.A. and “Rani 
Jhansi Rcgiancnt.” But one cannot rely on those books 
as the materials contained therein are half imaginar>' 
and not collected from authentic sources. But the book 
under review is o departure from the lot inasmuch as 
it has creditably been edited from the diary-leaves of 
a woman-sold er of the Regiment who participated in 
all its activities. One can get a fair idea of the origin, 
development and act vities of the ‘ Jhansi Rani Regi- 
ment*’ after going through the pages of this authentic 
and reliable diaiy. The writer wields a facile pen, her 
style is fascinating and owing to the literary charm 
and flavour, the book, though full of facts, reads like 
a romance. Hero and there the reader comes across 
jiassages containing pei'sonal touches which remind.^ 
him that the writer, though she adopted mil tary 
career, is after all a w'onian over whose life emotion 
pho^s fjiich an import ant part and to whom “Jove is 
her wliolc Ix'ing.” Wiionever she writes down a few 
sentences about her beloved husband from whom she 
was separated due to abnormal war-conditions, ?he 
gives vent to her feelings in a highly impressive 
manner. The last page (if the diary gives an account 
of om? of the greatest tragic incidents of the writer’s 
life in such an impressive way that it leaves an in- 
delible impression on the reader’s mind and he finishp^ 
the book w'ith a deep sigh. 

The book is profusely illustrated. The g^^t-up and 
printing leaves nothing to be desired and a map oi 
the route taken by the Azad Hind Fauz to reach the 
Eastern Frontier has added to the attraction of the 
book. 

Nalini K. Bhadra 

HINDTTR BANOLA : By Dr. Santosh Kumar 
Mukherjec. Published from 44 Badur Began Street, 
Calcutta. Pdges 47 . Price eight annas. 

As pioneers of Indian nationalism Bengalis have 
always pr(?ached and fought for united Bengal and 
uudiv-.ded India. But the Muslim League •administra- 
tion of Bengal for the last decade has changed the 
mentality of the Bengali Hindus who now advocate 
partition for the sheer preservation of their culture. 
The author has a clear grasp of the subject, i.e., the 
Bengali Hindu case for a separate nationalist Hindu 
Bengal and the materials he has used prove beyond 
doubt th(' reasonableness of the case* he advocates. It 
must be admitted that this booklet helped the move- 
ment of division of the province a groat deal, which is 
now an accomplished fw-t. The book wiU have a very 
w'ide circulation among the Bengali-knowing public. 

A. B. Dutta 

GUJARATI 

1. AHAR ANE POSHAN : By Jhnverbhai Patel. 
Paper cover. Pp. 64* Price eight annas. 

2. PRACHIN SHIL KATHAO : By Gopaldae a. 
Patel. 1945, paper cover, Pp. 49. Price annas six. Both 
published by the Oujarat Vidya Pitha, Ahmcdabad. 

"“Food and nutriment'’ are discussed m the.Jorm of 
a dialoffue between an educated master tnd her fhlldreA 
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— a girl and a boy, and valuable information about the 
|>art that each item of our food and drink, cereal, fruit. 
Vegetable, raw and cooked, plays in the building np of a 
liealthy body, is conveyed in a very easy mariner. Child- 
ren can surely follow it. 

In the other book ancienl tales '(d virtue, thirteen 
ill number, are* pleasantly told artd they bring out sharpU 
the virtues of toleration, good conduct, patience and alli^Ml 
pieces of i;ondiict. 

a) MADHAPimO (2) KAUSHIK AKHYAN : 
Hy Juyalmm Dare. Bath publishirl by the Navjivou 
Pnihanhan Vamhr, iXhmcdabaii. 1944- Paper cover. 
Pp. 194 avd Pi). lid. Frict'ii cif/ht anuas and thice annaa 
rr,y>eclively. 

Madha^aiilo, Berhive i'* tlif fifth reprint v. iihin It) 
vear?^ of u InAik of t'xeiM'pIs in vcw; anid prose of f|w 
writings of well-known writers in rcspert of the live.; 
our great men like Ruddhn. Hemi-liandva and others. Tl 
lia.H hepM noticed pvevioiislv. Knushik Akhyan is a very 
-hort pomn oni a inMliologicul suhiecl. the Inirdm of 
whieh is that serviee of aged parents higliei than 
iapas, 

TllODA VlVhX^-lIAN T.KKHO : By Man&ukhla!. 
Jhareri, M.A., Rajkat. Piiutcd at the Swadhin Printiny 
Prr.'fs, RanpHr. Thick enrdbaard. lOJf/f. Pp. ^1(1. Price 

//.S'. 2-t<. 

Professor Jhave ri is slmvly forging ahead as one 
of the few eflieient reviewms and crjiies of work*i in 
(Hijurati. The prcs'mi <olIeerion of «urh n‘views con- 
sists of seneiiteerj loriirihution^ ranging between 19.TI 
and 1941 und cii-mpiises the works of NuNalrain, Govar.- 
diiaurani, Kasi Nanala'I. Kant. Nai’sinhrao .ind lima.* 
shankur. They are all thought fiillv done with sobriety 
* and aiK attempt l(» ha\e the balaiiee even. They aie 
attracting the attention lliev de.-erve. 

SADflANA : By I'pavaf^i. Printed at the Rafni 
Pdntlny, Bombay. Ilbistratrd. Thick never. 1944^ 
Pp. JOS. price 2. 

Poems, short and long, bearing on the tbrei* stage.' 
of human life, Love, Desai, Attainment, about 39 in 
number aie eollected in this book called Sadhana. A 
kindred spirit Prof, I'musliankar Josbi expresses in a 
scholarly introduction — the truth lying behind these ihiee 
.stages, but it must be confessed that more than an ordi- 
naiT mind is wanted to understand the trend of tliese 
outpourin^gs. both in the introduction and the text. 
Marxism and the revolution in RuBBia, called develop- 
meng of Russia, play no small part in ii31ing the back- 
groiuid of the poems, ibiis gixing a distinct individuality 
to the pcrfomianire. 

K. M, J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

.HROADt'ASTlNG : By Si;tb Drneiiucr. Oxfoid 
Pamphlets on Indijin Affair''. No. 27. Tin Oxfoid 
ruiversily Press, Calcufta. Price six aniKis. 

FRENCH FOREIGN J’OLICY : Dav-d Thomson. 
Oxfoid PiimTihlets on World Affairs. No 67 The 
Oxford University Press, (.’alcutta Price fkl. 

(1) INDO-CHINA. (2) PHILIPPINES. (3) 
(-'HINA : % Tlie Indian In-slitutn of Indian Affairs. 
New Delhi. Pp. 23. 22 and 24 respectively. 1945. Price 
' \ annas each. 

SCIENTIFIC WORKERS AND 'mBIR RIGHTS: 
Prepared by J. Kuezyski arid a study group of the 
Aasociation of Scientrffe Workers in Groat B itaiu. The 
Afao^.ition of Snentifie Workers (India), 210 Bow- 
bazaf Calcutta, 1046. 


HUMAN EQUALITY IN WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION : By Seetaram Pandy. Rakhal Das Reading 
Room. Somlong, Ranchi. Price Re. 1. 

SCOPE OF C?HEM1CAT. INDUSTRY IN INDIA : 
Hara Gopal Bi!!nv'>.«i. The Bengal Chemical and 
r-al Works Ltd.. (\‘ilcutta. Price Re. 1-4. 

ON HISTORY : By M. C. S.niiaddar. Renaissance 
(‘Inb, Pallia. 1947. Price ciphi annas. 

REFLECTION OX INDIAN REVOLUTION; 
Hv K. (''handva S('kli;»raii. All it'd Indian Publishers, 
o;i,-iilar Roat!, Bbuidaii (/t)Uigt'. Lahore 1940. Price 
Hr. 1-14. 

PLACE OK INDIA IN WORl.D TRADE AND 
SHIPPING : Bv S N. Tlaii. A.-L. M. O. Monograph. 
\(' 10. Tin All-Iiulia Manufaclurer^’ Organizat'on. 

Pninbav 1946 P]> 05 Piice 2-S. 

THE RISE KXD FAf.L OP JAPAN; By Sir 
Eredrrick Whyte. Royal Institute of International 
Xffaii's. lajiulon • Cliatha.m Hou.'^e. St. Sq-. 

SWI. Pp 59 Pi'in' Is. net. 

ARCHITECTURE : Bv Cl iude Batle\ . 

TRANSPnR.T ; By F. P. Aidia Oxford Pamphlet' 
till Indian .\ffaii'.< Nn.^. 34 and 35 Tlie Oxfortl Univer- 
'fiv Pn"‘. r:d('i|tl;i. price .‘-ix annas #'ach. 

THE PROBTUAI 01* XUSTRIA : Bv E. J. Pa«- 
''int Oxfoul P iinplilrn-c du WorM .Affair"'. No 72. The 
Oxford Univer.-i'v Prt's> Cah’iitia. Price Od. net. 

WHAT NFX1? C.V.N INDIA BE UNITED : 
Bv J. AI. Kinuar*pyi.i Tata Tn'Iiiutt' of Social Science*', 
lioniKiy. 1P45 Pri'T twelve .annas. 

NEW El.EMEXTS IN MONA^E SAND B.v 
R nt'udrajal De. Tin Unixer'ily of Dacca, Bengal. Itl47. 

A PRIMER OF ANTHROPOLOGY : By Dmga 
Bhagwat. Dislrilniloi'' 'Padinii Publications Ltd 
Bombay. Lik'hmi Building. Sir P. M. Ro.ad, Bombay 
Pu. 47. Price Rc. 1. 

HOUSING INDIAN LABOUR: Bv .Kanji Dwmkiu 
tit**'. Thacker it Co. Ltd.. Rampart. Rrn\. Bomba .v 
Pp. 16 Price ejorhf anri.-e-. 

A^\RWART chamber OF COMMERCE; 
Fi'tabli.'hed 1900. Report of the Committee for the 
year 7946. Published by B. R. Mishra, Secretary, 
Manviri Chamber of Oomrnerce, Imperial Bank Build- 
ing. Burrabazar. Calcutta. 1947. Pp. 210. 

ADMINISTRATION REPORT o' tlie Radha- 

'Oaiiu Sitsang ^ibha. DayaUiagh. .Agra, 1947 

DIRECTOR’S REPORT for ilie ycai* 194t)-47 
g'i\:nc information regarding Dayalbagh Limited Com 
pmies etc.: Publn-lied by Dayalbagh Mamifactnie" 
Tnidmg Cn., T.fd Dayalbagh. Agra. 

PNIVERSITV OF AiXAHABAD STUDIES 
(1) Taiw Section. (2i (Miemistry Section, (3) Zoology 
Si'et.ion. Published bv the Stuiate H' li" . Allahabad 
i946. 

EXHIBITION OF .ASIATU: .VR'P \.\I) 
VRCHAEOLCKIY (New Delhi, 23 Mojch-2 \pnl 
1947) : Containing an Introductory m4-(' by R ^ 
Mortimer W’hecder, Director-General of Archaefi’o;.',' 
in India, TL'tonc d .Nfite.s (Part I) .nd Citalogi* 
(Part IT). Publir«hed by the Arcbaeologica Survex 
India, New Delhi, ih^ice four annaa. 
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(^CJtAffl-eotlcMt. 

Cultivation & Mills Limited . 

R^d. Office; Grosvenor House, 21, OM Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Dividend Paid 

MARCH 1942-150/0 


Qarden 

Bengal Cotton Estate 
Tripura 


, 1943— lOo/o 

„ 1944— 10“/o 80NARPDR 

„ 1945— IQo/o (24Pargauas) 

„ I946-10O/O 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 
For 3 years — — 7V2®/o 

PLANTERS' SYNDICATE Ltd., 
Managing Agents. 
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CHEMICAL 


Within Your Reach... 


GRACF, CHARM, BEAUTY, are not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she tales proper cere of 
her daily toilet. 

The modern qirl can do this most easily 
by using CALCHEMICO product. 


TUHtNA V*rV 
HeNUHA 
lA BOAfA/y 





INDUN PERIODICALS 



Claril:^ 

The following is taken from a cjhapler of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Panchabhut as translated 
by Jiidira Devi Chaudhiirani and published in 
The V isia-Bharati Quarterly : 

Rcferrinfi u» a w II known English purl Sr.iias*vini 
said, “t don’t know why. Inn T don't likr ihis'poetrN . 

Dipti H'comlcd hrr opinion nioin vlgoroiislv. 

Samir dnos not as a riilr opoiily coniiadici any W'oiiian. 
So he he^dlated a lillle and said with a smile, ‘’Bu: many 
great erilics place I iin m a very high rank”. 

*it is not neees.-arv,” .said Dipti. “to have an\ eritie**' 
help in order to iinderslaiid clearly that lire biim.s,- 
il can he understood qnitr well with the tip of the lilll- 
firiger ol one's own leii hand If 1 can't nndersuind the 
goodne.ss of jiood portr\ '■iDidarly olf-haad. then [ dun'i 
think it re.ecssHrj. lo read it.*' erilieism’*. 

Samir was aware of the horning ])ower posst'ssed h> 
fire, so he kept ifiiiet; hot p- or Byoni was innocent of any 
savoir-faire ahoot thr-e matters so he began to soliloquize 
out loud. 

He said, “The mind of man ouistritis him. \er^ o^ten 
one cani’l eate.h up with it”. 

Irterrnpiing him Kshiti .said, “In the Trela \ oita Ube 
age following tlie SaJtya or Golden Age) tite hundreds of- 
miles-long tail of Master Hanuniae u^ed to far outstrip 
him; if a flea sut on its tip, then he hud to set up a 
relay of horses in onh r to serateh if. 1 He mind of man 
is longer than Human's tail, s<i soineimK'^ he eaunoi reach 
it witliuiil the horse-relay of the ciilie. 'J’he dilloieiice 
heiwtu'n the tail and the mind is that the mind goes (»n 
ahead : while the tail is left behind that is why in this 
world the tail is so stultified arxl mind is so glorifieil”. 

When Kshiti had finished, Byom resumed, “The object 
of Science is to know, and the objei’l of Philosopliy is !•> 
understand; but things have so turne.d out that the know- 
ing of Science and tlic understanding of Philosophy have 
become more difScult than all other knowing and under- 
standing. What a lot of schools and books and apparatus 
have became necessary for the purpose. The object of 
Literature is to evoke joy, but it is not so easy to obtain 
that joy cither,- -various kind.s of tf aching ard help are 
required for that also. That is why 1 was saying, the 
rnimJ advances so rapidly that one has to use a ladder to 
reach it. If somebody says in a huff, that, which can’t be 
known without education is rot Science, that which can’t 
he understood without effort is not Philosophy and that 
which does not give joy without culture is not Literature, 
then ho will have to lag far behind with tradiiicnial maxim.^, 
proverbs, and doggerels.” 

^Everything tends to become increasingly diSiculi in 
men’s hands”, said Samir. ‘Savages get excitoil by shoui- 
ing anyhow, but it is our misfortune that we cann.ot be 
Wisfied with anything short of music, which ontaiK special 
practice and cullavationi; worse luck still, one cannot even 
sing well without being taught. As a result, that which 
was once public property, gradually leiida t» become the 
private property : . the practised perh(nnei<, Evriybudy 

turn shoin, and every uncivilised man in the street can 
feel pleasureldy eaeited by, .Routing; btit every onn can't 
sing, nor^dpes evexyonb^^ ettjoy rinmng. Hence with the 
progl^ M society two ^iefinci msses of ii^ifkted and 
uniniUatId, .. connoisseurs i&ct oiitsiders ate being created”. 


Said Kshiti. “Poor man has liecin so created that the 
mure he tries lo adopt easy methods, the more entangled 
lie becomes in difli cullies. He invented machines in order to 
do his work easily but the macliine il.self is a highly in- 
Iricjitc affair: be organized Science in order to arrange 
4*a-.il) all oiir knowledge of Nature, hut that very SrietU’c 
i-> difficult to muster; Law was evolvt’d in the process of 
trying to find an easy method of doing justice, but evetil- 
iially a long-lived man is required to sacrifice three-fourths 
of nib life in order to iiniderstatui Law properly. Money was 
created as a means of easy exchange, but in the end the 
piohjem ol money has become .-^uch a big problem that it 
ileficR any one to solve it. In at tempting to simplify every- 
thing, man's learning and teaching, eating and drinking, 
enjoyment and aimi«4'ment, everyihin.g, has become hope- 
le.-^sly diflicull. 

‘“Poetry hab abo followed .suit and become difficult”, 
.said Siitaswini, “Mankind has now become distinctly 
doidtid into two classes; riow few are wealthy and many 
are pO(»r; fev\ ate lalcnlcd and many are lahntlc.ss*; now 
poetry also is not for the gtiieiul public hut for the echicl 
b*v»t. T iinder^tanil all that. But the fact of the mutter is 
ihal the particular poem which has oi\»n rise to the, dis 
cus.sioii is Hill at all j^lifficiill, there is nothing in it that evei. 
jieople like us can't innhusiand, it is quite himplc. So that 
if we don’t like it, it is not the fault of our undcrsiunding”. 

Neiihr* ’* K-hili nor Samir felt inclined to say anything 
after thi^.. Hut Byom went on unblushingly, “Beeaube r. 
thing T.S .-in) pic, it du.sen’t follow that it is easy. Very 
often jl i*- that witich is most difficult . hecuuse it dosen't 
^'clopi anj Und (jf trumpery means to explain itself; it 
retiiain- slfirrdo.g quietly: if you don't understand it and 
go away, it decs not tempt you back with any artifice 
The distinct is e quality of clarity is that it establishes a 
direct (oniicciioii with the mind, it has no intermediary. 
But for those minds wliicdi cannot accept anything with- 
out the help of a i, intermediary, which have to he attracted 
by Idandi^liim ni.b, daiity is extremely iimnlelligiblc. 
The clay hhhti < water-carrier I , modelled liy ih'‘ craftsme;. 
of Krishnagar, with its colouring and its water-skm and 
po.se, readily finds its way into our mental .senses anil 
habits, but Greek statuary has no colours or postures, i: 
is (dear and ab.sfilutely effortless. But that is not to say tha’ 
it is easily intelligible. Just because it disdains to atlrati 
by any contemptible outward trappings, it must posses 
all the more innate wealth of ideas.” 

“B(riher your Greek statuary”, said Dipti with market ! 
annoyance. “We have heard a great deal about it, and if 
wc livi , we bhall hear a great deal more. The worst ol 
good tilings is tliat they always have t(» remain in the publiv 
eye, everybody talks about them, they have no covering, no 
veil; they don’t need to be discovered, lo be understood, Id 
he Tibservcd carefully: one has orly to hear and repeal 
!«tock phrases about them. Just as the sun .should remain 
hidtjjpn behind the clouds sometimes, otherwise the splendour 
of the unclouded sun cannot be realised, so 1 thii k 
famouH tilings should occasionally be obscured by Ih’ 
screen of neglect. It should be the fashion to* slander 
Greek statue^j now and then, it should be demonslraP •! 
^publicly that Chanakya is a better puct than Kalidasu. 
Ollierwi.se it is htxximing intolerable. Howev(*r, that is by 

way. lj(^hat I want to say is, that very often rudanos^- 
behaviour and poverty of idea.** are mistaken to be Ho* 
si^n of excositive feeling,— one should also remember that.” 
1 said, ”1& works of Ait simplicity goes hand in hand 
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Vitk a high order of mental culture. Barbartty i« not 
gim^ilicity. Barbarity is largely attended by tMwnp and 
nircumstfnce. Civilization is comparatively Unadorned. 
ExceServe ornamentation attracts the eye but tf^ls the 
mind. Both in our Bengali newspapers and m|^h class 
literature a lack of simplicity and moderationi is evident. 
Eve^body is fond of talking in ^oo loud a voice with 
too much gesticulation; nobody cares to express the truth 
clearly and without bombast, because a primeval barbaritv 
still exists within us. If truth comes to us simply clothe*!, 
wo cannot realise its depth and distiniction. unless the 
beauty of ideas is loaded with artificial jewellery and even 
kind of exaggeration, we do not give it it» due 
appreciation.'* 

“Moderation is one of the chief .-igus of eAiUrle-4y.' 
-said Samir. '‘Well-bred people never advertise themselves 
blatantly h> any kind of pushing and excess— they pre- 
serve their dignity through modesty and self-control. Very 
ttften fnssiness and effusive manners scan more attractive 
to the ordinary run of people than well-controlled, dignified 
iiourtesy. But that is not the fault of courtesy,— it is the 
misfortune of ordinary people. Moderation in literature 
and behaviour is a sign of progress. Barbarity consists 
in the attempt to catch the eye by means of exaggeration.'* 

I said, “f must be excused for using an English word 
or two. As in polite society, so ini literary, there arc man- 
ners but not maiiiKTisms. No doubt good literature has 
a form and (pjaliiy of its own, but that form does not 
specially strike the eye. It possesses a certain spirit, a 
certain influence, but not any extraordinary style. Very 
often for want of splashing waves on the surface, the 
inner perfection is lost sight of. Again, very often where 
there is no perfecti<»ii, people arc moved bv the splashing 
of the waves, but let nobody, therefore, make the mistake 
that the plainness of perfection is easy and the gesticn- 
latitiff of shallowness is difficult." 

Turning to Srotaswini I said, “Very often it is diffi- 
cult to understand high class literature for this rettson that 
the mind appreinalcs it, but it does not try to explain 
itself." 

“T sttlut** vou’*, said Dipli, *‘We have learnt enough 
to-day. We shall never again proclaim our barbarity by 
expressing our opinion of high-brow literature to high- 
brow psinditit” 

Memtioning that English poet Srotaswini said, "How- 
»*ver much you may argue and rail against us. T can’t abide 
that author’s poetry.” 


Party System in Britain 

Its History and Chararlerislics 
The strengJi of Brilish parliainentary lilt* 
lies in the fad that it combint^s tlie safeguarding 
of the citizens’ full political rif^hts of freedom 
with a really workable system >1 government. I^. 
Roberts observes in The Indian Revien : 

The political parties arc the insiruineift that nutkeg 
r.hia coiuDinatioD possible. Noun illy, il the Cabinet 
itself (the wartime Coalition Go>emmt‘iit being a 
characteristic exception) that it'presenfv a majority 
luirty government holding o^qe ' under the ever 
critical eye of the minority— the Oppowiion. Although 
no limit is imposed on .the number of parties, Britain's 
j)arliampntary system is based on the two-party 
system, the smaller* partiiis either supporting the 
Government or the Oppositiorv even if they also often 
pursue an independent path. 

The names of the thn^e British politick! 

parti e«—Cr>n»m a five. Liberal and LMbour — luivr lonv 
since become nart and pareeH of everyday speech all 


over the world. However, as haey, notions are often 
associated with* these names of parties, it is well worth 
while saying a few words about their history and their 
peculiar characteristios. 

At the present moment, the Govpiument m 
Britain is representative of the Labour Party, which 
is not only by far the strongest paAy in Paijiarncnt 
but also the youngest of the three groat parties. Let 
us de.'il. first of all, with the two othpi' oldoi parlies, 

Orkuns of the System 

'Pho Cou.si*rvi lives arc frequently calloj “Tories" and 
this name brmgs us straight back to . the origins of the 
Britjsh party system. The Civil War of the 17th 
L'ontnrv was. in tlio main, a conflict between the King 
and tijc Parliament and it ended with a decisive 
viittory for Ihe latter. But this war h'ft a permanent 
mark on j parliamentary government in Britain : the 
politic.'il leaders who supported the cause of the 
Monarchy foimeci tin; “Tory’' Party, whilst the chnm- 
l)ions of parliamentarv authority wi ri' known 
“Whigs.’* 

For a long time the ‘‘Whigs" formed the majority 
until finally, as a reaction against the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, the “Tories'* were brought into power. 
Bofii part-ies changed their names round about 1831). 
ih(* * Tories ’ henc5orth going by the n.amc of “Con- 
scMvalives** in order to show that they sought to 
I've-^erve the Old Order whilst the “Wliigs” took the 
i)am» of ^Liberals” in order to give expression to Hu* 
ficl that they advocated bee progre.^s. 

'Pile question of Royal Prerogative i** no longer 
of anv importance in the Parliamentary life of Br tain 
ind i.s thus in no way characteristic of the ConstT- 
vrttive fundamental political creed. Altlioegh. as a 
matter of policy, the Conservatves ^*ling most tenar 
cioirsly to tradition, this Party has in the course of 
cimturies changed very con.siderably — which is natural 
in such a living institution as the British pirliamentary 
sv.stem. 

Opposed to Nationalisation 

The defeat at the polls in 1945 gave tlic “Conser- 
vatives’ a new part to play, for they now form the 
Opposition in a House in which Labour Members hold 
a clear majority. Some time elapsed before the Conser- 
vatives recovered from the shock of their defeat but 
they are now energetically engaged in using their 
position as opponents to the Labour Government as 
a means of infusing new life into their Party as well 
as giving sharper relief to the process of formulating 
their programme. 
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This Party, accordingly, »or a draocralic 

system based on private ownership and mitiatave; » 
opposes nationalisation and the formation of State 
monopolies and they advocate a streng^emng of the 
bonds^ uniting the meinber-Stateg of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Whilst the Conservatives are led in the Lower 
House' b5' such experienced parliamentarians aja 
staiiCsmen as Churchill and Eden, whose part in the 
Opposition in Britain’s parliamentary life is so very 
important, energetic attempts an* being made, at tnc 
same lime, to stififen up the party organisation and 
.make it more effective. Lord Woolton, the Chaiman 
of the Party who enjoyed universal popularity ae,P9 , 
Minister during World War II, is one of Britain s 
best organisers. He is endeavouring to enlist the co- 
operation of the younger generation of Conservatives 
in import.ant tasks and to create an entry for the 
Party intp the ranks of the working Hasses 


these act like a closed circle within the Party. 

The policy of the Labour Party is laid down m 
its azmual conference io which nil the assoc ated 
organisations^the Trades Union unturally included—- 
express their views and. by their voles, support 
attack decisions of policy. At the pn‘sent moment, th^ 
Labour Party vs, without doubt. I he best. organiscHi 
.and most strongly disciplined of all partiess in Britain ■ 
it has more ‘than 700,000 individual members and 
further to this more than 3,000,000 trade.s unionists 
are associated members of the Party paying their 
mombevahip into the Partv funds. Today, in addition 
to tiie working-class, the Party derives strong support 
from both the middle and the intellectuals. 


The Imitation of Christ 
“A Devotee of Christ” writes in Prabuddha 
Bharata : 


EqtjALn’Y OF Right 

The Libi'ral Party, once the great rival of the 
“Tories” h.is had to yield up this role to the Labour 
Parly. I’lie number of Liberal M.P’s. in the present 
House is very small and only amounts to 25, (if we 
disregard the var'ous “shadings-off” of the Liberal 
Party) compared with nearly 200 Corservatives and 
OVt'f 400 Labour MP*s. . . 

The Liberals have, in a cerlaiii sense, fallen victim 
to their own ideas : their belief in the equality of the 
right of ever>' individual, whether man or woman, to 
personal liberty has become so generally established 
in Britam within the last 100 years that their P’*o- 
gramme has, in part., lost its combative quality, 'pie 
Lberal* Party has, furthermore, suffiered more than 
any other of its fellows since World War 1 from 
‘division within its ranks. On one side there was a 
strong movement of its members towards the Conser- 
vatives, wh Ist the other section fell victim to the 
Labour Party. But this does not mean that hence- 
forward, the Liberals may not be a stro»'g spiritual 
force in Britain, for the great inheritance of such mei* 
as Ciladstnne. Asquith and Lloyd George still Pves on. 

The old Liberal ideas that everything is measured 
in terms of man, that every human^ being mu'-t have 
freedom and independence to dispose of hi'^ own 
destiny prov’ded, in so doing, he does not prejudiee 
his fellow-rnan’s rights to freedom — these ideas have, 
, within the last 3() or 40 years, been developed still 
further by the idea of ‘‘economic freedom” ba-ed on 
"social security.” The leading pos’tion occupied in the 
Liberal Party today by Lord Beveridge together with 
Lady Violet Bonham (’arter (Asquith’s daughter) and 
Lady Megan (Llovd George’s daughter) is characteris- 
tic of this development. 


The hnitaiion of Christ is universally considercvl 
second only 1o the Bible amonfe Clirisiian writings. V 
is a cherislied treasure of instruction and inspiration foj 
all who follow the way of the spirit, and is a vivid com- 
mentary upon life itself. Needless to say such a book 
must have been written by one who knew whereof he 
spoke. '‘'Written, perhaps, is not the proper word.” 
said Swami Vivekananda in the preface to his Bengali 
translation, ‘*ll would he more appropriate to say that 
each better of the hook is marked deep with the heart’s 
blood of the great soul who had renounced all for the 
love of Clirist.” The Swami said further, “The spirit of 
humanity, the panting of the distressed soul, the best ex- 
pression of Diisya Bhakli (devotion as servant) will bo 
found imprinted on cverj line of this great book, and th. 
reader’s heart will be profoundly stirred by the aulhorV 
thoughts of burning renunciation, marvellous surrender 
and deep scn.se of dependence on the will of God.” 

The Imitation of Christ was generally ascribed tc 
Thomas a Kempis, who for seventy years lived as monk 
in a Dutch monastery. The claim that he was the author 
rested on the fact that in Brussels is an auiotgraph copy 
of The Imitation ending thus: “Finished and completed 
in the year of our Lord 1441 by the hand of brother 
Thomas van Kempen, at mount Saint Agnes, near Zwolle.*' 

Thomas a Kempis, who entered the monastery at the 
age of thirteen and knew not the world beyond its walls, 
lived a peaceful and uneventful life. The greater part 
of his time must have been spent in scriptorium, wh;;rc 
he transcribed the Roman Missal and al.so the entire 
Bible in four folio volumes. He wrote, amoitg 'qher things, 
a chronicle of the monastery and biographies oi its found- 
ers and their disciples. As master of novices he was 


Labour-— A Young Partt i 

Today, the Labour Party in the Lower Houbp ha« 
a safe and comfortable majority — 400 out of 640 MP’s. i 
and the Labour Government in office under the leader- j 
sliip of Attlee can rely exclusively on its own stren^ 
for carrying out iks policy. It is the first time Inal 
"Labour” has an absolute majority in Parliament, for, 
the Party is young and has witliin less than 60 years 
been borne to power on a wave of Bucoeas. 

The Labour Party came into existence round about 
1900 ag a not very clcarlv defined Socialist group and 
its representation in Parliament under the leadership 
of Keir Hardie occupied the position of a diminutive 
Opposit on. The only received it-a present form 

in 1918 4 tnd now, as before, its 8t.rongth rests nbt've 
all on the nunpttrt SI itoivcr frott)r tftte Trades unions: 
not unjustty hag St dffled the ^litSeW arm of 
the Hni^s.** This does not. how«*er. mMn that the 
Labour iPerty is domiaated hy the Uniond or that 
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%Qployed in t«&cliing the voungcr members 'of thi; edm- 
iftitlltity.' we knew v«¥ry few ef the details of 

his life» 

Bnt from the very ftfteer»iiii eenniry when the Imtia- 
tion 0f Chmt appeared in its many versions, there were 
doabte whether Thomas a Keinpii* was the actual writer 
of the hook* and in course of time the Jiterature on the 
problem of its authorship grew too extensive for any man 
to read in one lifctinMS. Gradually, however, the. names 
of other possible authors were cliininaietl and Thomas 
a Kempis became and remained utiltil quite recently the 
only contestant in the field. Catholics and Protesiant«i 
united inf gratitude to raise a monument to him in the 
Church of Saint Michael at Zwolle. Nevertheless in l^U, 
when the Dean of Zwolle mentioned the subject of the 
authorship to Pope Pius X, the Holy Father declared 
emphatically that he did ncr believe Thomas a Kempis 
to be the writer — perhaps as Pope he had access to in* 
fermationi denied to others. 

Whatever that may have l>ee.n, a new light wa? lUrown 
on the problem in 1921. when an old manuscript was 
discovered in the library of Liiberk iiii northern Germany 
a manuscript that for centuries had lain unnoticed among 
others belonging to the Sisie.rs of the C»»mrnoni Li^e. li 
was entitled, /admonitions Connenunn Interior Ihi fis, 
and was written in( Netherlandish. A study of its sixty 
chapters convinced scholars that ii was the original ot 
the second and fourth Books of the The Imitation of Christ. 
also, that its author was Gerard Grooie, the courageous 
and devoted founder of the Renaissance order known 
the Brethren of the Common life and iw counterpart 
for women, and the father of the teaching kiiowni as* 

the ‘Modern Devotion.* 

Further research made it evident that the other 

Books of The Imitation of Christ were also based on the 
origtrual works of Grooie, and that Thomas u Ketnpis, 
Jiecause of his great knowledge of Latin, had been em- 
ployed by the Brethren of tlie Common Life lo translate 
the Books into that language, fn so doing he tool 

certain liberties with the text. Although he kept the 

feat Book’ intact, he converted tlie second Book into the 
second and fourth, adding several chapie.i'^ of lus own 
and he edited the third Book to some degree. 

The Imitation oj Christ, as Grooie wrole it originoRy , 
is divided into three parts: Bouk Oi'e. ‘Admonitions very 
Useful for a Spiritual Life;* B«ok Two, *Admonitiou^ 
Conojernlng Interior Things," which has three divisions* 
‘Of InleritW Conversations,’ *Of the Jnlerior Discourse of 
Christ to the Faithful Soul.’ and ‘Of Interior Consolation’ 
and finally. Book Three, ‘Devout Admonition^ for Ap- 
proaching Holy Communion." These Books, each with it 
many chapters, were composed by (’-roote at diffcreii! 
times and in'Jiler dilTerent circumstaTu /s. They may b 
rightly considered faithful reflections rd Ids spiritual moods, 
convictions, struggles, and experiences, revealing his pro 
giesa to God through the three stages described in Chri.si- 
iar^ mysticism us the ‘purgative,’ the ‘illuminative.’ and 
the ‘unitive* ways. 

The reason why the (compilation was pcrmilied lo go 
out under the name of the translator and adilor ratb**r 
than that of the true author will appear when we con- 
aidfsr the life of Gerard Groote. At the time Thomas a 
Kempis underlook the task of ti unilatjion *1124) moi** 
and more in^erfeot c<»pies under ft^ nanuM^ were cir- 
culating 111 over Europe, arid so we are indebted to the 
induatrioua monk for providing a fairly .r< liable version 
of Gtoote^s spin 111 al masterpiece. ' ^ 

Who Foa Gerard Gro6te, this fjisdiraocdioary pan, who 
could pfoduca a worit of stich ..ouignSiudc an^ whom , 
SNami Vivekanaitda colled ^‘dfat great sonki^hfise words, 
living and burning, have Cast su^h a ’isyaU for the last 
four hundred pvqr the hegrtt of uqniads of men 

and women; i*tfek'<»ice to !,i nmiaiip as strong os 

e*- ' 


over and Is destined to endure for all time to . come? 
before whose genius and Sadhona spiritual discipline) 
hunfeeds of crowned heads have bent down in reverence;' 
Hntd before whotiie matchless puf^ty the jarring aects of 
Christendom have sunk their differences of centuries »r 
common veneration to a common principle?” Biogra- 
phical material is available, but even il it were not, The 
! nutation of Christ would throw much light ulion Groote*- 
imih'r life -Upon his spiritual cxperiiS(Mfes, struggles, and 
growl h. 

Gerard (iroote, or Gerardus Magnus, wda born in 
1340 at Deventer in Oederland. in the diocese of Utreeb. 
As his parent.^ were wealthy, he received a comprehet:- 
sive education, beginning with the famous chapter school 
of Deventer and extending lo the colleges of Aachen, 
Paris. (Cologne, and Prague. He was one of the moel 
learned men of his lime, versed iw philosophy, theologv. 
cannon law, mcdiciite, astronomy, Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew'. 

Later iiL his life, ul'lcr his spiritual awakening, he was 
to write, “Trust not ini thine own knowledge . . . but rather 
in the grace of God, who helpeth the luimhle and hum 
blelh the proud,” and “Please not liiybclf in the natuial 
gifts or ability, lest thereby thou shoiildest displease God. 
to whom appertaiiu‘th the good wlialsoever thou hast bv 
nature.” But in the days of his guy and admittedly unre- 
strained youth, he rode the ciesi of the wave of W(>rb!\ 
popularity and success. 

TSic towPsmen of Deventer appreciated Ids sagacii\ 
even iiicii, for when be was but tweiily-siv they sent him 
on u mis.sion in iht' inieivsth of tlie city lo the couri,^ (r 
Pope firbnr^< V al Avignon. Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed professor of pliilosophy and theology at Cologne. 
Besides, be enjoyed two preb^mds, one at Utrecht ami 
the other at Aachen, which i'nereaHC?d his already sub"- 
tanyial income. 

By the time he was thirty, however, his brilliant mind 
awoke to the emptiness of narthly glory and turned lo 
God in a way unknown to it duriilg his long years ol 
philosophical and theological study. He felt the necessitv 
of foUowing Christ in the way the Master would be follow- 
ed and of dcspisj:tg all earilily Vanities, among which he 
no doubt included theological dialectics and ecclesiast- 
cal honours. Appraising the calculation of theologians, 
he said that he would rather feel contrition than know 
how to define il. And he confessed that while formerly 
hc had .studied the scriptures to gain knowledge, he now 
read them to find the truths that would be helpful lo his 
soul. He summed up what was to be th(; theme of his 
life in these word.s: “Whosoever then would fully and 
feelingly understand the words of Christ must endeavour 
to conform his life wholly to the life of Christ.” 
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On Literature 

In an article in The Aryan Path Prof. P. S. 
Naidu brings the theories of Dep'h Psychology to 
bear upon the^ problem of why some types of 
wri ing ^re divisive and inflammatory and others 
helpful to world unity : 

A work of literature, like any other form of line 
art, is the product of a gifted mind stri g;;] ng to 
•express itself, in this case thiough the medium of 
language. While literary criticism has handled with 
skill and success the medium of expresaion, it has 
failed to understand the mystorio.s of the structure of 
the mind which curves out of the med.urn plca^ng 
and lasting forms. Let us, thcrefoie, probe into thi< 
neglected aspect of higher literary criticism. 

Modern Depth Psychology teaches us that 
the human mind at bir.h has a certain innate 
structure. 

The elemerts of this structure an: the primitive 
instincts and their concomitant emotions, such a.> fear, 
anger, paiental love, sex-appeal, di-giist, seif-usserti m 
submission, acquisitiveness, cuiiosity, wonder elc. But, 
unlike a machine, the structure of mind which is living 
and dynamic giows and develops as the result of it^ 
intimate and inescapable contact with the social, 
biological and physical en\ jionmeut. giOAth, 

contimpovary psychology tolls us, is thruug’i the 
formation of scntimenU. For instance, when a ^radl 
child is ill-heaicd by a bully, he may hit ba k but 
he soon* finds retali ition futile. He is \ery aniiy with 
^Iw bully, but ho is aho afraid of him. The two 
elementary emotions of f(»ar and aiger weave them- 
selves round tho bully and produce the sentiment of 
haired. 

As a human being is the centre of organisa- 
tion of the sentiment, we call this mental producl 
a concrete sentiment. 

A few more examples of concrete sentiments will 
clarify our undiu standing of this mental process. 
When the two fundamontal emotions of wonder md 
Bubmis.sion are organised round a person or a strik- 
ing natural object such as a waterfall, we get 
admiialion ; add fear to it, then awe is generated ; lei 
the filial feeling be mingled with awe, it wdll yield 
reverence. Thus wo see how the peculiar process of 
mental growth thiough the formation of sent menU 
proceeds. 

And after conr rete sentiments come abstract 
sentiments. 

These are the result of the organisation of in- 
stincts, emotions and coiiciete sentiiiicuts round ideas 
and ideals. Some visible symbol mjy be prescat, such 
as the flag or the national anthem, at the core of the 
abstract sentiment (in this case of palriothm). But 
it is the non-material concept that is the centre of an 
abstract sentiment. 

These sentiments, abstract and concrele, are 
usually many and varied in the mental structure of 
an individual, ^d they come into LCi.fl ci wiiti one 
another. In r^ent limes in our country often the 
tender feeling for a beloved parent, child or life- 
partner has come into conflict with one’s sense of duty 
to the country. These mental conflicts have to be 
resolved through the formaUon of a scale of sratiinent 
values, a hierarehioal grrantwetot of sentiments in a 
graded 'ordbr. In such a it goes without 

tarn should be % leiininfflnt jto teemi 


of whose supreme worth all other 'sentiments are 
evaluated. At the present moment, in the minds of 
many, the Nation, the State, or social aeiVice is the 
master-sentiment. But it will be readily admitted that 
Love of the Supreme and the intense aspiration to be 
ono with It should be the sovereign sentiment for 
human beings seeking to realise the highest and the 
be?t within themselves. This, however, is a question 
with which wi: are not concerned now. 

One or two features of the mpii al dynamics 
of sentiment-organisation merit our attention. One 
is that the mind must express i self. 

I have touched on this point already. Literature 
is one of the forms which the fxpnssion of mental 
sfnicturc may take. The other fealu’o i^ known in 
psychological language as ‘Symp illiclio 1 diiction.” 
Our minds are all built of tho sime stuff. Ilence, not 
surprisingly, both elementarv emotions and more 
advanced and cultured sentiments Imve a tendency to 
reproduce themselves in other minds. 

Literature is a very powerful force for this mental 
induction, which holds the secret of the aesthetic joy 
which w'C exjierienee in reading or w t cs-ing a great 
tragedy, although i*. may portray suffeiing urd human 
deg ndntion. Literary erities in tlie West as well as 
in the East have atti'mpted in vain to explain this 
strange phenomenon of “enjoyrrif nt” of the painful. 
The .secret lies in the capacity of the Sahridaya lo 
catch and recreate in his own mind the joy which the 
author exp'^rience-d in producing the trrgedy. In other 
words it con'i.^ts in repi educing in our own mind the 
great sentiment in the m nd of the author which 
found expression in (he masterpiece of literary art. 

Let UB turn to our main problem'. 
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If we ^Ihiine the wofke of literature which 
have univereal appeal wc find that many of them 
are the expresaiona of the lufidamental emiotiona 
shared by all human beings. 

Oonaider for a moment what a tremendous present 
appeal 111 over' the world a novel, a short Btor>' or a 
poem will have whieh portrays the pangs of hunger. 
The food instinct is universal. SimUarly poems, 
dramas and stories woven iHiund parental 'feeling, fear 
at assertion will have a universal appeal. 

If we pass from the lowest level of primitive 
emotions to the next higher, namely, concrete senti- 
ments, here again we find remarkable identity of 
patterning in^the minds of different nationalities and 
races. The great literary works dealing with romantic 
love, pure friendship, valour, seLfless devotion to a 
master, are all built on more or less the same pattern 
and appeal readily nations widely differring in their 
Weltamchamg, Which people is there that will not 
respond to the sublime appeal of Sakuntdlam, of 
Damon and Pythim or of Sohrab and Rustxm f 

Trouble arises when we ascend to the next level 
of abstraot sentiments, for it is here that man’s mind 
fiiet begins to forsake its earthly attachments and 
seeks to discover its true nature. One of the methods 
adopted for self-discovery is self-idoniifiealiou with 
the nation, the State or the religious creed or dogma. 
Literature violently patriotic or sectarian is a fruitful 
source of trouble. There is a deep-eeated leason for 
this. .While man is fairly certain of himself and his 
feelix^; at the level of the primitive emotions and 
concrete sentiments, he is on rather slippery ground 
on the level of abstract sentiments. There is danger 
of his bei^ swept off his feet here. So the unconscious 
defends him in his weak holdings. And is not attack 
the best form pf defence ? So, literature expressive of 
the imripe abstrjict sentiments is often certainly a 
divkiing force. 

Biological Concepts 

The history of scientific advance is littered 
witli discarded /theories and hypotheses, but the 
leading concepts of science are less numerous and 
more stable. In the course of an article on Biolo- 
gical Concepts in Sdience and Culture Bhupendra 
nath Mukhopadhyaya observes : 

Empiricism, which is the true opposite of science 
and which conelsta in using the results of observation 
and experience without attempting seriously to under- 
stand their true meaning, forms laws and theories to 
be discarded eventually on the shedding of a new ray 
of light' fropi science. But the concepts of .^fciencc; arc* 
the sure foundation of a different attitude which is 
i^ermed iicientific. 

Scientific advancement proceeds from scientific 
concepts. Amtotle’s conception of fix(ft and quite 
distinct species was prevalent among the biologists of 
the Linnean period ; and. the descriptive phase of 
Botany was thus charucterised by o desire to know, 
classify and record as many species df plant as possible, 
and add to that by new collections Imm ends 

of the earth. As long as the concept of fixed iqiecies 
kcmained predoniinant in Uie punds of the scientists, 
such collection and . description yielded infill results, 
Ml satisfied the urge to withe dhknown. But with 
M advent of the Darwinian i^riod. it beeijaie jncreas' 
inily diflieult for such a stafic notion tb hold the 
absorbing attention of the sdeSit^c mind. Instead of 
taking the feting Species of plafits tcM animals for 
granted, it was necemry to probe into their otSfiD 


and development. The proUem of descent, which 
included the construction of phylogenetic system, 
became the chief aim of the phyletic period of Botany. 
The new concept gave a dynianic outlook, and the old 
habit of viewing things with a static gase was aban- 
doned for good. 

Only correct concept can raise science . from the 
level of magic, b^ its elaboration into scientific 
theories and principles, and distmguishizig^ scientific 
operations from magical rites. Primitive , agriculture 
of the people of ruder culture for ^ instance, has its 
strictly scientific aspects ; but tho whole operation is 
so much mixed up with pseudo-religious faiths and 
superstitious beliefs, due to the lack of a reliable 
concept, that their agricultural activity appears more 
magical than scientific. Indeed, no one would regard 
an appeal to the supernatural as strictly scientific. For. 
the object of science is to give rational account of 
things, not to invoke inscrutable, ad hoc powers to 
expl^ them away. 

Mere examination of farts and searrh for 
utility leads nowhere. It is the desire for uii 
explanation that gives science the impetus to lake 
its first step towards concept-building. 

Chemistry acquired its concepts about two hundred 
years ago and since then has gone ahead. Before that., 
it had been a tool in the hands of the alchemists* to 
play frauds with. The notion of chemical substance as 
something possessing a number of specific properties 
came fairly late in the history of chemistry. Thus, 
if one specific property is found to be changed, tho 
rest are changed also ; and this can only be possible 
through a chemical process, involving conversion oi 
one substence into another substance or substances. 
Again, things may be physically homogeneous and yet 
chemically -heterogeneous. Given these notions, but 
not till then, real chemistry can begin. Tlie notion of 
chemical substance is not self-evident, nor can it be 
gathered from general physical consideration any more 
than the notion of what constitutes a species of plant 
can be arrived at from the populfir idea of ‘pot-herbs.’ 
In f^t, the evidence of general observation is against 
specific properties and in favour of transmutation. 
There was no leason, therefore, why one should not 
expect tio turn a lead into gold ; it was only a matter 
of changing one property, viz., the colour, just as one 
can change water into vapour or ice, or a man into a 
fascist or communist. Lacking the necessaiy notion, 
“Newton could acquiesce in statements sucli as that 
water even when redistilled several times leaves a 
re.Miduo on evaporation, or that mercury at ordinary 
temperatures may be solid or liquid.” But given the 
notion, such statements become impossible. 
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Concepts are the solid, grounds which bear the 
IRreight of the super-structure of high-flown theorifeB, 
as the poverty of the Indian massee bear the weight 
of the concentration of wealth at the hands of a 
degenerate aristomey. 

^ Without correct concepts theories atrophy 
Z and techniques stagnate. 

• The construction of electrouic microscope has 
become possible, because it is realised that it is im- 
■» possible to 'see’ an object smaller than the light-wave, 
^ unless som^f other medium of shorter wave-length 
replaces light. A flf>w of electrons answers the requiise- 
nients of surli a nipdium, and the magnetic field 
replaces the glass-lens. 

While theories and leclinhiueH belong to the fast 
moving curreiits of advancing science, the leading 
concepts are its solid rocks. Now theories gather 
maoieutuni from experiments and observations, and 
wa.4h away old ones from the shores of knowledge, but 
the fundamental con'cejits stand out — immovable and 
unperturbed. 

Take, for instance, tbe concept of organic evolu^ 
tion ; Darwin did not invent it any more than Hitler 
invented racial hatred ; the speculative Greeks had 
j already suggested such a jxjssibilitv hundreds of years 
, before Darwinism came into being’. In fact, thi* Hindu 
I doctrine of 'Kimtwf and 'Rebirth’ savours of an cvolu- 
tionary idea. What Lamarck and Darwin tried to do 
I was to explain evolutionary tendencies in the organic 
world .HS best as they could., and formulate theories to 
embody their explanations. W(‘ no longer agree with 
Lamarck that characters acquired by the conscious 
effort of the individual are inherited.’ or with Darwin 
tliat Natural Selection by itself is sufficient to explain 
evolution. Modern genetical biology no longer accepts 
Weismann’s Gorm-rell theory^ in the form in which the 
author stated it, nor does it subscribe to th© time- 
honoured distinction betwecui inherited and acquired 
characteri, sties. But about the fundamental notion of 
evolution, that is to say, that the organisms now living 
are descended from ancestors from whom they differ 
veiy considerably, there is a .‘singularly universal ugree- 
nuud among Biologists. 

The theories of evolution change, but ihe 
evolutionary concept which throws these theoriee 
up from time to time remains. 

Yet, the leading concepts of science are not 
immutable permanent acquisitions. They too change, 
but change less frequently and more fundamentally, 
and often with devastating results. The notion of geo- 
centric universe was explained by Copernicus, evoking 
great hostility from the Church ; Darwin struck at the 
root of the idea of “Special Creation” and created a 
gx^at commotion ; abiogenesis gave way to biogenesis; 

I aviov’s conditioned reflexes have thrown a new light 
upon the relation of mind and body, and compelled 
us to reconsider the question of free-will ; Einsti^n's 
relativity has altered our conception of the nature of 
time and space, while Planck’s quanta have revolu- 
tionised our idea of energy and matter ; and we are 
now asked to revise our opinion about other in the 
light of Miohelson-Morley oxiieriment. 
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ImperialiBm anil the Indian Army 

In an arliclc in the Labour Monthly, edifed 
by R. Palme Dult, Ninl Stewarl shows how the 
policy of communal distinction his been con- 
si»'ently applied to the whole of India for about 
two hundred years bv Bri'ish Imperialism in 
respect of the Indian Army as well as in the civil 
administration of the country : 

European domination over India ha-^ born hi ttie 
past maintained more by the use of Irdinn than 

B iti-jih. In the wars of conquest of the IRlh ee'^^hry. 
the frontier wnis acainst the Sihh- nnrl the 
in the Mutiny, in the conquest of Buim» md i i the 
innunierahle litfu' strustrlc'i in an l near Indi'». it \v\s 
been the India a Army rather than the Eii*-oi»eMn 
t'orpa of the Honourable Company, or lie* Regiments 
of tile Line, which has been the lue tonnintlin'i' <*aetor 
This was banklv expres^rd b\ Sir Jolm M ilcolin 
(Jove nor nf Romhiy. in 1832 : 

“Our Easier'' Empiie lua- bi'i'fi j i'(]'n‘red, and must 
be maintained by the swnrd. It no foiim’a'i'^n. 
jird is. net CMpahle of having unv, that ca- dives' it 
of that character : and if the local armv of L <'ia but 
•above fill the native leimch, is not pre‘-'e'ved in a 
c-ondition which, wdiih' it nnint'iPK it,< ffRcirncy pre* 
serves its atlac^’inei't vo eemineiri.al fi-cal or judi ial 
systems w’p may iu'provf' or intrnduf'e, can be of 
p^'^mnmmt benefit" (Qmjted in thr* JiJdm Report, 
1881 ). 

The tisk of the mililary and civil le'ide*. therefore, 
wos to maintain the loyalty of the army. The Muliry 
was a terrible lesson ; it was taken to heart end 
minutely annly.scd bv the Peel Commission of 18'>9 
and twenty vea’s Inter by the Eden Commi'sio’^. The 
nnnss of evidence taken bv these commisnons showed 
how the Mutiny h d been made easy bv ihe ^act that 
caste and religious differences in the old B'''’a:al Army 
had been smoothed aw’ay. A pro-B:iti'h Moslem com- 
mentator on the Mutiny recorded as follows what had 
taken place : 

* Goverrmert certainly d'd put the twm anta- 
gonistic races in the same Tegiments but con istrnt 
intercourse had done its work, 'nd the two »ace«! 
rtgimentp had become one. It is but natural and to be 
expected that a feeling of fellowship and brnthe ho''d 
must spring un between men of a regiment, constantly 
b'ouglrt together as they nie. They cen^id^r th^m«elves 
as one body, and thus it was th# the differences 
whjrh exist between H’ndus and Mohammed ns h.id. 
in these regimerts been almost entirely siiirothcd 
away. 

“If a portion of a regiment engaged in anything, 
all the rest joined. If Bepar''te regiments of Hi‘ dus 
and separate foments of Mohammedans had been 
raised, this '^ling of b oiherhood would not have 
arisen.’' (The CnvRea oj the Indian Revolt. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan.,, Calcutta, 1873). 

There were many who saw that British rule 
depended upon maintairjng the existing divisions 
among the IndigfiSv One tif the most brilliant and able 
British. Mtldiers in Indte. ^Set*ewil /fK- Chirles Napier, 
wrote oily, a few yeint befonf the Mutiny r 


“The moment those bnive .aud able natives lear^ 
liow to combine they will rush on us simultaneously 
ard the game will he up.*' (Life of General 8?r Charles 
Xafner. W. N. Bruce, Ixjndon. 1886). 

The o])inion^ of a number »)f pj*r.sonulitiea famous 
in Brifish-Tndi in hi-lory were offered to the Peel 
Commission with a view to demointrating that cewn- 
miiiiftl divj.«ions were the basis of British safety ip 
India. T/ovd Elphinsione. Governor of Bombay, wrote 
in a Mmule fl4th May. 1850) ])resented to the 
Commission : 

“Bill suppose the whole unlive troops to be fonped 
info one grand army, the component of *'®cb 

regiment bei**g ms hefe*Tgerieoua as possible, and siip- 
po.^e some eiiise of discontent to an‘> w'hh'h nffe<'ts 
all f•^^(e^ nlikr th(' d^'nger world nndoii^’tedlv be far 
gi*e:>tpv than that which overtook us last year. 

“I have long ago consiijprc'd this .siihieet. and J am 
rfP’vieped that the exact conve”‘p of this iwilicv of 
.•w*' ‘milation i« onr only oTfe 'eifitarv poliev in Indig. 
Divide rf mve^o wa‘? Ihe old Roman motto and it 
-ho I’M be ours.** 

Wi'h M neat simile Lord Elnhinslone compared 
the policy for iidi^'g L din with the waterlighi com- 
1 . 1 - 1 Is pf a boat : 

“The safp+v nf Itu' g'*est ron steamer^* wh’ch arc 
•d'bpg <'o Trr’ch fo our rnif’^arv nnwer and whic’» cri' 
T>’ob“ht\' de«l’ned to add sfill mo'e to on- coirmercial 
siiferi(HI V. js gmtiv increased bv hoildh'g fh»'«i in 
cnmo'M’tments 1 would e’^.snn* the s'^felv of onr Tndi'm 
PV,r^,.v, i>v coiKliief/ng nm* native annv on the ^arnr 
pnnciple : for this purpose 1 would avp-l my-’ elf of 
Iho'-'c div’^ioe-i of rune and language which we find 
1o h'l^d” 

Thr* TpdUnrv le<*ders were in comolpte accord wHh 
this point of view. A rnemo-andnm by an old ^ep'^y 
officer Mainr.GprprsI Sir H. T. Tupl-er also p*'vi‘'aged 
fhp enconregem'^nf r.r c*»*:fe and religious d‘ff''re’'C68 
most h»^nprel soh-finn : 

“The strong neces.sitv which rx’^ts for so dividing 
and seen- n ting i»'to distinct bodie.s the 'd’ff''TeTit 
nsfipif lilies and castes’ Ihp rulers in our Easte^'D 
Demirions mav derm it safe to entertain in cur armi^^s, 
so fs lo render them as little dangerous as possible 
to tb»^ ^tnte. . . . 

«TSp introduction of other elements would be 
adviscblp . . . anything, i^ short to divide and bo 
rpntrili«-e the st-ength nf the Vasfpii and natiomlilies* 
whi"h r?Tnno«‘p o^’r a-miew in fbp East” 

A Minute bv t.bp Chief of Stsflf i^ India S'V W R. 
Mansfield, ad^ ocated not inerelv eommunsl division, 
but communal «ntagoni.sni as the main contribution 
ii) h'^^ter control : 

“I am st'^onglv of the opinion that Musealmars 
should rot be in the same comTiany or tro'^'n with 
Hindoo.*! or Sikhs and that the two latter should not 
be mingled together. I would maintain even in the 
s.amo regiment all d'ffero-ces of faith with th« greatest 
care. There might he rivalr>^ or oven hatred between 
two companies or troops. 

‘The discipline of a native regiment, instead of 
being impaired would gain by it. as regards the greater 
queBtfon of the obedience of the whole to the com- 
minding officer. The motto of the repmeatal oomr 
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ntfMi<|er in chief must be fer tbe futmre Knfide 

end wk” iw»,i|*e policy fraek and openly 
aoc^tod.]^ tiie leadiiiDk muitnry and civir pmnonaliUea 
in tiidia* Hie fiitfl nf SUenboroush, Qqyemor-G^em 
of India from IMl to 18i4, also advocated this polity 
in a Minute to the Peel CTodiinisflion : 

'*The fewer ekmente of combination there are ^ 
the nativ'^ army the better ; and therefore the niore 
natiofluditiee emd castes and religions, the more secure 
we shall be”/ 

The evidence before the Peel Commission echoed 
the report of the Punjab Committee of 1858, which 
wae. composed by three men famous in the history of 
British India, Sir John Lawrence, Sir Neville Chamber^ 
tain and Sir Herbert pjdwards. It said : 

^'As we cannot do without a large native army in 
Indiai our main object is to make that army s^e : 
and next to the grand counterpoise of a sufficient 
Buropean force comes tiie (Hmnterpoise of Natives 
against Natives. 

*^lt is found that different races mixed together do 
not long preserve their distinctiveness ; . their coiners 
and an^es and feelin^^ and prejudices get rubbed off, 
until at last they assimilate and the object of their 
iUHOciation to a considerable extent is lost. 

‘‘To preserve that distinctiveness which is so 
valuable and which, while it lasts, makes the Muham- 
madan of one country despise, fear or dislike the 
Muhammadan of another, corps should in future be 
provincial, and adhere to the geographical limits within 
which differences and rivalries are strongly marked. 

“By the system thus indicated two great evils are 
avoided ; that community of feeling throughout 

the native army, and that mischievous political activity 
and intrigue which results from association with other 
races and travel in Indian provinces.” 

A more clear and frank case for the encouragement 
of communal strife could hardly be made out. 

The result of the Peel Gommissioh was that the 
balance between Indian and British troops, and between 
i.he various races in India, was in future carefully kept. 
There were 80,000 British to 140, QOO Indian troops. All 
scientific arms and personnel of arsenals and depots 
were British. A number of Gurkhas were recruited 
whose antagonism towards the Indians was known. 
Ba^gadea were formed with two British, one Indian 
and one Gurkha battalion, thus ensuring that the 
number of fighting troops (including the artillery, the 
predominant arm of the 19th century battlefield) were 
Britidi or Gurkha. 

The iwcruiting of Gurkhas had been advocated 
Ijefore the Mutiny^ by General Sir Charles Napier, 
when Commimder-in-Chief. He wrote : 


^The OtirUia w91 be faith^, and for low p^ we 
can a.»laifetbody of tromps whom our ,hes$ qnicers^ 
conaidfir eQdal m countge to Europi^ troops. Sven as 
a matter of sootma^ thk #31 b<!i, giimd ; b^ the great 
advantage of enlisting these hill-inep w31 be thalJrith 
80,000 or 40^000 Qurttat: added to Ibe Eui^SMns, 
the possesuon of India will not JidepeBd on opinion,' 
but on an army able with ease to overthrow any 
combination among Hindoos or Mohammedans or 
both.” (Life of Omeral Sir Charloi Nafjier. W. N. 
Brucc. London, 188P). 

The next examination of Indian Army organisation , 
was by tlie Eden Committee, which met in 1879, and 
whose rejKirt was published in 1884. It approved the 
continuance of tlie caste and religious divisions of the 
Army : 

“Gur desire is to maintain the peat national divi- 
sions of the army. . . . The armies of India should 
he divided into four complete and distinct bodies, to 
be called army corps, so distributed that they shall be 
deprived, as far as possible, of community of national 
sentiment and interest, and so organised, recruited and 
constituted as to act in time of excitement and 
disturbance as checks each upon the other,” (p. 80). 

This policy had already been borne out by the 
Mutiny, when the armies of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, helped by the irregulars from the Punjab, 
which had all previously kept .separate from each other, 
fought against the mutineers. The Commission came 
to the conclusion that in the Bengal Army the policy 
of “divide and rule'' was not being correctly put into 
practice : 

“At the present time the Sikh and the Poorbia, 
the Miissalman from the Punjab and of Oudh, serve 
side by side in all parts of the vast and ill-defined tract 
called the Bengal Presidency. ... 

“The natural consequences are that the distinctive ' 
characteristics of the soldiers, both in creed and 
nationality, tend to amalgamate, and thus a common 
feeling is stimulated which might dangerously unite 
them to a common end.” (p. 32). 

The advice of the Commission was to divide the 
Bengal Army into two halves, each separate 'and 
distinct, so as to prevent any possible recurrence of 
the Mutiny : 

“In working out the details of the proposed 
division of the army, our main object has been to 
define the territorial formation of the Army of India 
with due regard to the great principle of divide et 
impera/* (p. 38). 

The Moslems had been coneidered the most 
'^vagcly anti-British element in the Mutiny, whfie t^e 
Hindus were considered the least seditious. Therefore, 
while? there were a few all-Hindu units, there were no 
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all-Mofilem uniU, aid the taajority of infaotry 
‘^ Wttaliotts «nd cavaliy regimeatB weiiS made up of 
d^erent religions. An infantry battalion might have 
one Ptmjabi Moslem, one Sikh and tw% Hindu com- 
panise. The Hindus would usually be of different 
casteNs or races, such as Jats, Dogras, Brahmins, 
Kumaons or Rajputs. A number of Pathans and other 
Moslems* from the North-West Frontier Province and 
the Tribal Areas were also recniited as an offset to the 
Moslems from the Punjab. The India Army, though 
extremely efficient as a fighting force, if not in its 
' higher administration, was a body of separate little 
communities, each having little contact with the other, 
add the whole welded together by British officers. 

Urdu was the common language in which orders 
were given. As Urdu, or some similar language, is 
spoken by the majority of Indians, the language pro- 
blem did not present any difficulty. 

The organisation of the Indian Army upon com- 
munal lines was not just a phase of 19th century* 
politics. It was carried on up to the present day, except 
when emergency or necessity enforced a change. It is 
noticeable that where caste or religious barriers arc 
not recognised, as in the Royal Indian Nav>', the 
situation that led to the Indian Mutiny arose once 
more and Moslem and Hindu united. 

Communal distinction in the army is, in fact, a 
reflection of the consistent policy which has been 
applied to the whole of India and which has success- 
fully held it under European rule for close on two 
Imndred years. The encouragement of communal dis- 
tinction ia the army has been paralleled by the 
encouragement of communal distinction among civi- 
liuas ; this is “the great system of dMde et impera** 
whose result has been the present political deadlock 
nnd the terrible massacres of Bengal. Bihar and the 
Punjab. 



Indlaiia Id Trfnidbd fnd BritUbi 
Gidaiii 

In die Editorial Notes on Trinidad, and Bri- 
tish Guiana, 4oup Singh observes in The Voice of 
indiOf the moi^ly organ of the National Com- 
mittee for Indian Freedom : 

I have just returned from a ten-daya’ trip to 
Trinidad and British Guiana. For a number of years 
1 had hoped to visit these regions, and to know some^ 
thing about the large number of Indians who reside 
there, and to learn something about the problems that 
conftont these Colonial . areas. The hope was finally 
realised, though T regret that my visit was of necessity 
all too short. 

Indians were brought to these parts a little over 
a hundred years ago as indentured laborers for the 
sugar plantations. They all hoped to save a little 
moiie>" and return home at the tftpiry of their con- 
tracts, or else to become owners of small patches of 
free land that were promised them. Unfortunately 
these hopes were never realised and the promises were 
never honored. And they were compelled to drag on 
their dreary, dismal existence, under revolting and 
inhuman economic conditions, bullied, harassed AUd 
exploited by task-masters not burdened with any 
social conscience. Eventually some of these people, 
by super-luiman efforts, managed to break away from 
this servitude and to strike out on their own. The 
Canadian Missionaries provided them with some 
education. Some of these pioneers, their grit and 
native intelligence thus fortified with education, made 
their mark in the economic life of the countries. 
Today you can find the sons and grandsons of ttiese 
early pioneers as lawyers, teachers, officers, doctors 
and business men. The present position of these men, 
their progress from* such humble beginnings, stands 
as a living tribute not only to their own abilities but 
to the fine qualities of their pioneer ancestors. 

In Port of Spain. Trinidad, and in Georg(etown, 
British Guiana, the euucated Indians have establi^ed 
India Clubs. These clubs occupy magnificent buildings, 
with reading rooms where members find Indian news- 
papers and books. Evenings of Indian music and dance 
and private showings of Indian moving pictures are 
also given. Not only arc the India. Clubs fine tributes 
to the spirit of the Indians but they also raise the 
prestige of the Indian community. 

But the vast majority of the Indians still suffer 
from degrading poverty and live under condiUons 
reminiscent of the worst slums of Indian cities. I saw 
girls and boys of ten and thirteen working in' the 
plantations for 12 hours for a mere pittance. 1 saw 
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lApiSas of eig^t togetbor moimalfr 

in % iffiBe^room shack wmout any ftnbiifttta. 1 founiS 
thW living oh rice and dal Meat a^d inilk were 
iogurieB b^ood their reach. No wonder they are the 
vjetima ;of all eorta o{> dieeasee. ^ 

; . ^ Th« Indiana and the Negroes are the two largest 
eomihumtiea in Trinidad and British Guiana. I 
deb^ed among some Negroes an undercurrent of 
TM^tmeni and jeaibu^ against the si:cccss of some 
XadhlOS^ and over the fact that socially and cultural 
the Indians do not identify themselves with the 
Nt^oes. And the growing Neg-o nationilism and the 
drire for a federation of all the West Indies, tends 
aomawhat to accentinte this tension between the 
Imlian and Negio communities. I wa^ told however, 
thact the Indians fully co-operate with the Negroes in 
all the major economic and political issues that face 
these areas. 

. found the Indians everywhere Ibnkin? to their 
Mother Courtrv for moral and spiritual inspiration. 
Through newspapers and even more thro’ gh movies, 
they keep in touch with the trends and thought cur- 
iwats^ in India. Throueh religious instruction by the 
Pandits and the Mullahs they arc rediscovering for 
themselves their ancient herit'^ge. 

Yet although these neopIc—Hindus. Mus’im** and 
Bikhs. cling so desperately to their an'^ient c tllmal 
background, it is interesting to note that the’-o has 
never been any lack of harmonv b"Uveen the difTrrent 
religious groups. Love of the Mother Cointn^ binds 
together these up'iooted sons and dnrghter® of I '’da. 
At the mere mention that the iMi^d of thri" birth is 
now Tactically a free country, they invariably burst 
out with ibunderous apnlause. a'=‘’ they did also at 
Qaildhljrs and Nehru’s names. During the Bengal 
famine dieae people sent to India around $70003 as a 
token of their deep concern for (he plight of Ind‘a"*e. 
The visit of aomeone from Pdia makes their faces 
positively glow. They turn out bv thousands <'rom far 
and near and shower upon the visitor their rnbonnded 
love ard affection expressed through addresses ot 
welcome garlanding, sonirs. etc. They urred me over 
and over again to prevail upon Mr. Asaf Ali. India's 
ti*fft Ambassador to the United States, to pay them a 
vUt. 


' 'I ;J have retm^ed with ttiie conviction that* tlm ^ 
antijttuated Colomal system which holds thdie areas 
its grip and retards economic and , political progress, 
must be end^d. I s^ee no prosperiiiy^ no la ge^^'C Is 
economic reforms, unle|a and uniB thb vast ho^=ge 
of absentee owners are' broken up" and. Individuala are 
established on small independent holding^. I have 
returned with the hope that some day \'ery soon some 
international commission sponsored ify the U. N. 0. 
will look into the social and economic problems of 
these parts of the world and make them world iwes. 

1 find co-operation among diffe.ent communities 
absolutely ersmiial for the future of these countries. 

I have suggested the convening of a conference re- 
pre.scntativc of nil the West Indies for the discussion 
of their common p:obli>m8, as I suggested also that 
their representatives should explore the possibility of 
bringing their problems to the comrizanee of the 
U. N. O. and estahlishirg contacts wdth the leaders 
of other Colon ml people. 

As for the Indians. I feel that their worst days are 
over. Though distant from the Mother Country, with 
her they have come into their own. And from now o^ 
they con count upon a free and valliant India. 
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NOTES 

August iS&t • lime that tliis disKraceful job and coatracrt huBting 

The fateful day has come and gone with all its can>e to an end. The Cabinet Miniatera at Delhi must 
J^mp anil pageantry and the vast upsurge of popular realise that they have not come to the happy end of 
emotion. Today the Indian can proudly lift his head the journey whwe they couW live happily for ever 
and take bis place in the Comity of Nations as a snd distribute largesse to all and sundiy, without dis- 
Preeman with a Patheriand that he can call his own crimination and without any thou|d»t of costs. The 
and a Plag tha: is a true symbol of the culmination chapter of the story of the Indian nation that opened 
of his dreams of independence. Speeches there have «?«» the 16th of August, 1947. is on the contrary, likdy 
been many as well as pledges of service and oaths of *0 prove full of complicated problems and serious 
allegiance to the Patheriand and its nattnni^la Some tribulations, which might lead to dire consequences 
of the speeches have been inspiring, others stereotyped, "“less the Cabinet became fully aware of the gravity 
Time alone will show whether the inspiration was of “f aituntion. The Cabinet must, therefore, be rid 
the moment only or whether it came from the deep and inefficient and contrary elements, of which there 

sdneere passions that pulsed in the heart of ttie speakers. « still a good few left. Let "cushy jobs” b found for 
The pledges and oaths of fealty and semce, likewise, prewnt unrealistic face-saving gesture 

remain yet to be proven before their intrinsic wortlr m^ust be persisted in. where they cannot do any min- 
is established. chief while enjoying a totally undeserved return for 

We have worked and fought for independence and the services they are supposed to have rendered to the 
self-determination for all these long years. Vast have nation. 

been the sacrifices, m lives, suffering and treasure, It » high time, indeed, that an appraisal was 
before the world became aware of the fight that was made in all seriousness as to bow and where does the 
in progress. But in spite of all that, to must confess Union of India .‘tand. If we cast up a profit and loss 
that we got our freedom cheap. The .World was in account, perhaps, then the equanimity of some of US 
ferment, through the Battle .Of. .the Giaqtltrf.the power- would be rudely disturbed. It is true that on the profit' 
crasy West, and so the wtugis of tfw gods started side wo must put Independence, .which would out- 
moving, dow and sure, at^ out of that movement weigh all costs and all lossts. But we, must not forget 
came the Freedom ttf India. 3find now that this Free- tliat this independence has only been gained for a part 
domi is here it m fw ua to justi^ the existence., of the of India, for the Union of India today is not what the 
Union of India' in a free wortd. India of yesterday was. A large slice has been cut away 

It is time now that our tea^eris, in whose hands and given to a party that neither fought for freodhim 
the nation . hae entrusted thh behn of the Slate, nor ever .opposed the Imperialist, Britirii wHee 'imd 
realised the weight of the respi^bilitiM that ore on l^titish brains worked for them and thanks to the 
^ir shoulderB. Too nuny of been behav- yusilltmimiWt bent for appeasement, and .inegqierien<m 

ing so far like the nsidtew of .thq J(Qy^.who has. been in .dipkioM^ of our . leaders, the British suooeeded in 
left a nullion pounds Sy a .ua^< They must divid^ India. This, division h#s created new frqnriers 

understand i* they whor teve MtM gn oa^ with midlm 'Cmaidieations, ank htu further soito the 

and a pledg^ seros a .hro. people, mid.it to nbt that .IMUt, /er the nMMbjugatfim 

the people, k^yis siffBed a bond tbaerve,new maatem. ^ by the Briilth, then by ^edi^ ‘^her 

'We have ’.jt^^'nH^dhui.'.pmhd beeaure tte'newn from $t»iiier„.-‘ 

'De^ go tO'^^ldiem ’^.l|p|tolitioal lai# ftur to , Are our 'lesden aware of this sinieter fact? If indeed 

OB stdl' j||ionghif ;ibe hauqjto wene. fwfc aa4"*Uy»' dbont tlw"'{|iqdMhti<ms of the 

of would 

tltbe'-nontaiainff :fs^ *id at ^ 
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start a move lor ireciifyiog the intef^provliiieial lenr 
parous teiui^qee and the intra^provim^ feuds that 
are threatenii^ to disrupt the XJnlOii. But as yet we 
see no situs of such a move. In any state whieh hw 
aew frontiers "^imposed on U by extraneous forces, if 
the State is in the hands of sane men, the first and 
invariable move is to reinforce the defences by 
augmsntiitt the resources of the people of the frontiers 
and to see that they become a source of strong resis^ 
tance against aggression. We can therefore questicm 
the Cabinet at the Centre about their plans for East 
Punjab and West Bengal. Do they want these areas to 
or secede ? Wlhat is the position of tlm 
Punjabi and the Bengali in the Union of India ? Only 
the other day, after the Birth of a Free India an 
article appeared in the Searchlight of Patna, which for 
venom and scurrilouBness surpassed anything that has 
yet appeared in the South African papers about the 
indiaa in that country.. And this in a Congress province 
and in a so*oaljied Congress paper owned by the 
Biiins t This incident, we know, will not disturb 
Rajendra Babuls sleep or the tranquillity of the other 
members of the Cal>inet but other affairs might, before 
long,aiiicc the leaders of that province are fast approach, 
ing the record of ^ngal under the League, Wo would 
not, in case, however, lay any stress on this merry 
game of Beqgali-baiimg that is being carried on iQ 
Khar and Orissa, for it is an old practice and in the 
past it pleased the Britinli masters of those provinces 
and thereby brought. both profit and amusement to 
the baltera. And. for all, we know, it will do so under 
the new masters. The Bengali must learn tho lesson 
of provincialism in full and act in accordance with the 
code W Moses, otherwise he will get no redress any- 
wheri, for as yet we do not «ee that the Congress hag 
reversed its dictum “let Bungoal perish.^ 

Let, by all means, West Bengal and East Punjab 
perish, by piecemeal dismemberment and by continuous 
persecution, from both the so-called friend and tho 
open foe. But does that solve the problem of the 
frontiers of the Union of India ? As matters stand, 
Eaetem Pakistan has been brought right up to 
the Katihar arsa of East Bihar. The larges^t Muslim 
pocket in Bihar is within that region and therefore the 
seed of discord has l>een well-ebwn by the wily 
Britisher. In the Punjab likewise a wejl-planned spear- 
head has been emplaced where it would hurl and 
v^eaken tbe Union most. ♦ 

Let U8 not fool ourselves. T%e EadeUflfe Award 
in the Boundary Commission w^ a W^l-planfied 
move, hi fine with the past IbV bWek;*tr^vhery 
and aforethought, thii ,■ birild the 

BritUdi lns|i|ire in India. Wo kn^ are people 
yhO are fo(^ enough to swallow; 

^dope** that an Mvnrd that tcabt be 

a fmr award. Fair award f^ottf ) the pemon 

that makes an amrd mapdfae|ure8^ aigjanxents that 
neyctr ware in exilben^e, w|^ m ei^pcjiiies.priik^l^ 
to'BU'it' tiio pqifibM.’o# 
fiai nmt to iepriVo 


as practised in M dember^c Jhmds, 
his award just, or at .scami^d 

bi$ job, just beemaie the other a routine 

howl of pTot^ as pel the scfaedMkd . 

Badcliffe says &e riiould 

have Calcutta ?’* Wo ask;, wtiUib^ this <iuesfcion 
arise, sinoe Calcutta is a city in West Bengal, over- 
Whelminidy non-Mustimf in popularicm and surrounded 
on all sides by non-Muslim majority areas, the 
Muslim interest in Calcutta bein^ 28 'A per cent of the 
populstion of S‘6 per cent o! the holdings, providing 

per cent of the rates only? Then he enunciates the 
principle that, ‘^Whoever gets Jessorw ^ district gets 
Khulna district also,^ without giving any reason what- 
soever as to why, how or wherefore of this argument, 
the question of natural boundaries being totally ignored 
by him, and not being in support of this dictumi either. 
Then he enunciates the principle of '^compensatory 
allotment” in order to give control of a railway in the 
Sylhet district to the Musims of East Bengal, while 
splitting up that district between Assam and East 
Beng,<)1. And he* totally viotetes that principle— which 
is of hie own manufacture — ^in North Bengal in order 
to deprive West Bengal of all railway communications 
with Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. And so on and so forth. 

Incidentally we must admit that the man did his 
job of disruption in a thorough fashion. He has 
virtually isolated Assam from- the rest of India by mil 
and by water, brought Pakistan up to the weakest 
spot in Bihar, and by handing ovei- tho Chittagong 
Hill tracts— an excluded area, 97 per cent non-Muslim 
in population— JO East Bengal, has practically drawn 
a complete cordon saniiaire all round the Union of 
India. Further by 8qr>litting up West Bengal and by 
depriving East Punjab of all its canal sources, he has 
practically eliminated all possibility^ of Pakistan, in 
the West or in the East, being faced with a strong 
barrier against aggression. We do not know what the 
eminent gentlemen in the Sleepy Hollow of Delhi 
propose to do about it. For aught we know they might 
be busy planning moves that would further strengthen 
the strategic plans of the British allies of the League^. 
It is evident, though, that the League has been apprised 
of this fact, as witness the rising nbfe of tructfieUce 
in the ^League press and the League And well 
might that be so for, as ev^n the most amateur of 
strategists would know, in the case of a plannc<l 
Aggression, the chances for survival of Am^ tabsA 
West Bengal and a good bit of North Bihar, are almost 
negligible, as inatteH have been imaged: »All the 
Bggremor wotdd need is a gomi^fth cdlm ibe 

Union area and a good sea^-bMe 
Ai^ both are theirs for the gikagf I or ihe pveesnt. 

ffei RadcHff* Aimi 

Awitds m ni#;’tl«l^ 

iMrsni iiad p]ieed'’.«ii tuririiMiif^: 

W 'Ait iMd.; to''- 'bMr^'fiiNr 

OTiit. ' 
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life ot the oountiy. Nofr goalee ^ BadcliSe Aweid 
i^^AiNmtly with the vBm #jective— to hit the 
Kalioeeliat end ta 6MI>port Motion. 

The RadeliSe Award has eoine as an insult to 
India, partieularly to BenfaL Under terns of the 
June 3 plan, tm Bonndaiy Oaitaiaifliioee were set txp, 
one for the Punjab and another for Bengal, with 
equal number of Hindu and Muslim members and a 
common Chairman, Sir Oyri) Raddiffe. When the 
Commission heard the parties, the Chairman was 
absent. So far as Bengal is concerned, the Chairman 
never even held a joint sitting of the Cornsnission and 
revor tried to come to an agreed solution of all the 
members of the Commission He took full advantage 
of the different notes submitted by the Hindu and 
Miihlim Judges. From the veiy start, the Chairman 
a*‘sumed the role of an arbitrator and never opened 
his mmd to the members of the Commission. In the 
Independence Act. a last minute change was made to 
gi\e statutoiy recognition to the Chairman’s award 
which in no sense can be termed a Report of the 
lioiindaiy Commission 

The Radcliffe 4waid reminds us about the 
Inij)enalist game in fixing boundaries for the Succession 
States m Eastern Europe after the termination of the 
fret World Wa* In the name of mmonty protection 
great care was taken to introduce large blocs of 
minorities m every new-born State so that they might 
remain perpetual thorns on their side. Minority dis- 
. putes were thus sought to be kept alive and the door 
wiiH left open lor Big Powora to come m and interfere 
on the plea of mmordy protection. A careful study of 
the map of Bengal with the new boundanes will show 
that Q very JtU’ge Hindu bloc has been created m the 
Kliulna-Qopalgunj-Barisal scctoi which may menace 
Patiatau. at least that portion which is south of the 
Padma Similar is the case for the Murshidabad 
sector. 

Bengal wantod the province to be partitioned into 
two. Radolife haa cut it into three pieces by leaving 
a wtda gap Muraen West Bengal and the Jalpaigun- 
Darjeeliiiig Uoc A study of tlie tbanawiso provincial 
map w91 du»w that there is a contiguous non-Muslim 
link between these two areas throu^^ the Raddiffe- 
break. To be precise, the non-Mudim majority of Biral, 
Boobaganj, Kaharul and Birganj tbanas of Dinajpur 
disttiot ave dtuated one aftec another praoticaBy in a 
line from south to north reaching tte non-Muslim 
majority of Behiganj thana of the Jalpaigun district 
DeUganj is tinhed up with the completely non-Mudim 
ereaa of that district tihrough the non-Mudim majo- 
rity eastagn portion o! the thanas of Boda and 
Fadiagar, This tract of land, with approximately sixty 
per eest of non-Mudim inhdSitants would have pro- 
vided a ^ Bengal with Jalpaiguri- 

BarMigg. This wouM* of oouwe, have out ott the 
MusHtn Thf^mgaon Mtor of Biugjpur ffom 

9mm wfiib the prinoiple of ddinking 


Karimganj-Kulaura adjustment in Bylhet by Raddiffe 
himedf, a ootnpensatoty area through Haripur, Ram- 
sankail, Baliadaogi, Boda and Paohagar thanas eould 
have been provided. 

Next comes the case of Khulna. Sk Cyril*# conten- 
tion la that the distiiou of Jessore and Khulna cannot 
be held by two different states. This argument, if Jt can 
he called so. xa not only fallacious but aiao nuschirt'ous. 
Had the chairman let the membeis of the Boundary Com- 
miasittti have a glimpse of this si<ie of his mind, he would 
have received the proper reply, Bui he worked In secret and 
thus avoided an answer to one of his most mischievous ”argu- 
roenls.** Jessore and Khulna were lor many a long vfat 
one district, Khulna being only a sub-division. But as, 
through experience it was realised that the problems of 
the two areas were entirely different, Jessore being a 
plain and Khulna a riverine and jungle tract, the latter was 
created into a separate district. The affinity of Khulna is 
much more with the adjacent twenty-four Parganas than 
with Jessore. A glance at the thana-map would sliow that 
the non-Muslim maionty thanas of these two districts are 
contiguous and the Sundarbans stirtcbng over the soalh- 
em parts of these two districts is one complete whole. K 
Khulna and Jessore were inseparable, as Sir Cyril say^, it 
would have been equitable to let Jessore come to West 
Bengal together with Khulna which is integrally con- 
nected with the 24Patganas. Foi h> ^riking out lUiulna, 
the claim of Gopalganj and north Ba(‘kerganj which are 
large non-Muslim areas have also been made to lapse. 

The third sinister factor is Sir Cynl’s concern for 
East Bengal communications. He has split the non- 
Muslim majority Balurghat thana to keep the Darjeeling 
railway line intact for East Bengal. In Sylhet, he has 
included the two-non-Muslim thanas of Maulvi Baaar and 
Kulaura in East Bengal in his eagerness to retain the 
Kulaura Railway junction which connctis the Sylhet town 
through a branch line. But eagerness to mamtain arterial 
railway lines undisturbed died out when the case foi West 
Bengal came up. the Darjeeling line gone, the only 

railway route for West Bengal to Darjeeling lies through 
Lalgola-Codagan Ghat via Katihar. But a portion of this 
line from Godagarl Ghat to the Maldah border has been 
broken This communication^ vital for thi western part of 
divided Bengal, could have been easilv maintained by 
including only five thanas in West Bengal of which ono is 
non-Muslim majority and another with a Muslim majority 
of only 51.05 per cent. Sir Cyril’s determination to sacri- 
fice Xcm-Mualim interests in his anxiety to indnde isolated 
Muslim thanas in East Bengal is too blatant. In Jalpai- 
guri, he has sacrificed the two non-Muslim thanas of 
Debiganj and Patgram and the non-Muslim eastern half of 
Boda for including the Muslim thana of Tetulia and the 
MMim western psru of the two thanas of Pachagar and 
Boda. In Dinajpur, he has sacrificed four non-Muslim 
thanas in order to include six Muslim thanas in £aM 
BeMh By doing this gross injustice to West Bengal, he 
has maintailiad the Dinaipur-Ruhea railway line for Pakis- 


|IMa fpiusdee has been done to the Chittagong 
TiMiati, It min regains 'whether this dis- 
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irict was included in ihe terms uf reference. According 
to the Notieoial Division, it was within West Bengal geo- 
graphically but adminislrRlivel)' it being an Excluded 
Area, outside the jurisdiction of the (government of Ben- 
gal. With the principle of delinking admitted, this district 
could have remained a part of Wesrt Bengal oi miglii nave 
been given an option to join Assam. It is surely prepos- 
terous to lag im a district with Pakistan whose Muslim 
population works out only at 3 per cent. 

A fair division would have given West Bengal & 
population of 27*5 million leaving a population ol 
33 millions for East Bengal. As regards area. West 
Bengal should have been entitled to 35,000 aii. miles 
and East Bengal 42,000 t^q. miles. This would have 
divided both population and area in the proportion 
of 46 to 56. But the Chairman of the Boundary Com 
mission has awarded a ixipulation of only 21*2 million 
and an area of 28,000 sq. miles to West Bengal and a 
jiopulation of nearly 40 million and an area of 49, (XK) 
sq. miles to East Bengal. Tlius while 06*3 per cent 
of the total area goes to East Bengal only 33*7 
per cent of it goes to the West. As regards composition 
of population, West Bengal gets 2,21,97,722 of wliom 
16„032,960 are non-Muslima and only 5,164.702 MuslimK. 
East Bengal, on tlie other hand, gets a total populaiitm 
of 39.108,803 of whom 2734Q.672 are Muslims and 
11,268.131 non-Muslims. This means that while about 
84 per cent of the total Miuslim population will be in 
East Bengal, only about 16 per cent will remain in 
We.st Bengal. But of the total non-Muslim population 
of the province, only about 68 per cent will be in 
West Bengal while 42 per cent have been allocated to 
the East.. As regards the net cropped area, less than 
36 per cent has been allocated to West Bengal, leaving 
more than 64 per cent for the East, Apparenlly, popu- 
luliori supported pc'r scj. mile of net cropped arm is 
1316 for Westi and 1344 for East Beng.il but when 
population per eq. mile is calculated agaiu’^t the gross 
cultivable area, it works out ut 1030 for West and 977 
for East Bengal indicating that the expansion of 
population in West. Bengal has been rendered more 
difficult than Eajst Bengal. 

Gandhiji on Nationalist Muslims 

In his prayer meeting lield at the Woodlands, 
Alipore, Calcutta. Gandhiji made some observations 
about Nationalist Muslims which have created 
resentment amongst many of them. During this phase 
of Gandhiji’s stay in Calcutta, it had been the 
grievance of fJie Nationalist Muslims as also of many 
other people, that he had given nmeh more access and 
importance to those Muslim Leaguers who had been 
responsible for the great Calcutta carnag(> and tbe 
subNcquent communal frenay all over the country. 
With political power knocked out of their hands, these 
Leaguers took refuge in the Gandhi cfiwnp out of— as is 
firmly believed by the general body of people — ^fear for 
th('ir lives. On Augfust 7, the free doles to the goonda 
areas of Cal(?utta, supplied for nearly one year by the 
Suhrawardy Ministrj’. was stopped. The Punjabi 
MEuaUm Armed Constabjea had Imn withdrawn the. 
ijby before. Many of the police statiemB were placed 


in dharge of non-Muditn officers and communal Mue- 
iim officers were removed. The Muslim bustees, the 
nerve centres of one year’s terrible hooliganism were 
virtually cordoned off. With this background, it took 
the general Muslim population only a week to realise 
that they had been grossly Jet-down by the Ix'ague 
leader£». Moves were made' from- the Muslim side for 
peace. National flag was hoisted m some quarters a fow 
days before the 14th August. It was clearly understood, 
as it was frankly admitted in Mr. Suhrawardy^s’ 
Bengali daily organ, that unless the year-old rt'sontment 
of the Hindus could bo ehcckod, tlie Musliras of the 
City would soon be m a precarioii.s ])osition. Gandhiji 
did this. He prevented thr‘ counter-attack and the 
natural peaceful timdency of the Hindus helped him. 
An atmosphere of forgive and forget was made 
])ossible. 

But a blot on iliis fraloniisMlion remained. A 
golden opportunity to revive the Nationalist Muslims 
and to establish Muslim mass-contact directly through 
the Congress offered itself, but. it wa<? not seized. With 
the State power and British hayonetN knocked out from 
their back, t.he hioi’ale of the hooligan elements of the 
ciiy has brnui i>crmanently brok<‘n and tinu' came 
vhen a permanent farewell cmild have been bid to the 
comniunally tnmded Muslim leaders. Opportunity 
came to consolidate the Hindu and Muslim inasBOs on 
all economic and political plat.form and to separalf 
thrm from the dangeroiudy evil influences of the 
League. But- to our utter surpris:- we find t.hfit the 
murderers and gaTigsIci-s are being linnised, introduced 
to the iniblic as good men and seeds of a secomi 
disturb/mce are being sown. TboSc' Muslim.s wdio liave 
so long suffered terrible hardship-! for 1.h(‘ sole crime 
of loving the mothcrlainl and de\oling tlu'ir life in Iter 
service an' again being ji'legated to the background. 
The leaders of the cult of murder and rape, who have 
found refuge in Gandhi Camp, are neither ropentant 
nor have they atoned for their past misdeeds. Instead 
they are out to earn political advantage out 
Gandhiji’s sagacity and consolidate the League. Tt is 
good to f(»rgivp a sinner but it may be dangerous to 
take his word at full value and to place him on high 
level in the Stale. 

Ill his prayer mccling Gandhiji said that the Nation- 
alist Mnsliins twit-iwl liim for giving importance and life 
to the Muslim League anti neglecting the Nationalist Mu.s- 
lims. He could nolt plead guilty to either charge. The 
League had gained importance without his or the Con- 
gress aid. It became great because rightly or wrongly it 
caught the Muslim’s fancy. The Congress and he hud to 
deal with and reoogniise the fact that faced them. He was not 
sorry for having visited Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah IB times in 
Bombay. His friends should also know that he alone 
could have donie nothing without Shaheed Saheh and 
Osman Saheh and other League membera. There was no 
question of neglect of Nationalist Muslims. Natictnalism^ 
of a man was its owtn merit. It demanded no reofl^nition. 
He would advise his friends to remain what they were and 
exhihit in their every act courage, et^f-sacrifice wnd true 
knowledge born of study and he waa oertaiiv that whether 
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llicy wer© feiv or many, they would make iheir mark on 
India's future. 

Gandhiji would even advise ilie Nationalist Muslims 
to join I he League anid oppose, it from within whenever 
they found it to be reactionary. Whilst he said all this 
he would advise* his League friemis to approach the Nation- 
aJjsl Muslims in a friendly spirit whether they remained 
out (.\r come in. True friendship ditl not atlinii of ex- 
chidvenees without the wiundest reason. 

Shalieed Sahch played the very same rtde with Ues^ha* 
bandhu ('hittaranjan Das as he is playing today with 
Gandhiji. TIu; pe<rple have not vet se^n any si»n of 
repentance in him f(»r his past misdeeds, ralinjr Ids rlr\ei 
inachinalioiis to have his political position fonsolidalejl 
is more in (*videmMi. There is ih;* stiifie apj^relK'iisioii 
a]>oiit him that just as he had hetrH\ed the cause of 
Nationalism soon after Dcsliabandiurs death, he will dj» 
so once again as soom as he can consolidate Ids position. A 
man who cannot deny restmiisihility for the great Calcutta 
riot of 104<) can never be takeiii at his face value without 
ilefiniitc and concrete proof of his repent anc,c. And -aIuu 
is said ainml Mr. Sohrawurdy can lie •‘idd about Mr. 
Osman. 

'Phe Nationalist Muslims, in a mctMing held on tlic 
dav following Gandhiji's speech. pas‘*cd a resolution lo 
the following effect: 

The Naliomilisi Mu^'linis oi (iale.uila uiul its Mdiuih'' 
very mneh resent (randldjis advice lo tliem to join the 
Mu'lim League to oppose it from within in it'- rcactionur> 
cfhtilH. In their o(>mion. the Muslim l.eagMc is itself a 
nuictionarv organisationu ll.^ aim is lo keep India divided 
on the basis of .the Iwo-nalion theory which can never 
lie aeccfited hv the Congiesis. Although India has Imtii 
diuded. the Congress- cannot stop its cff»iris to oidte the 
two parts once again under a sovereign democra'.ie rc- 
public where tin* peasant and labour would be? supreme. 
Under siicb circumstances, the need lor joining the 
League lo reform it doe*- not arise a! all, rather 
efforts should now be made to consolidate the Naiionali’?! 
Muslims under the (longrf*.ss flag to enidicalc the evil 
that has already don© us enough harm. With this aim 
in view, the Nationalist Muslima assembled in that meet- 
ing appealed lo all Muslims in India to join the Congress. 

StaMHsins Indian Economy ! 

Surveying the general economic conditions during tlic 
second post-war year, the report of the Central Board of 
Directors of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
June 30, says that the pace of transition was rather slow 
and halting. “The pre-occupation of Governmeni wdth 
constitutional clianges,” the leport says, ‘ also gave an air 
of unreality to some of its measures i:a the economic 
sphere.” llie persisting maladjiistnients in the various 
sectors of the country's e'eonomy continued an<1 produc- 
tion ai^^ially declined in the more important industries. 
'Hie Economic Adviser's general index number of wholesale 
prices rose from 270*1 in July 1946 to 289*9 in May 1947, 
the pace of the rise being generally quicker after Septem- 
ber 1946, following the relaxation of most of the controls. 
The total value of foreign sea-borne trade of India for 
the - moiktha ended Nfoieh, JM7 amounted to 


Rs. 480*80 lakhs as agaii‘?^t Us. 391-80 lakhs for the cor- 
responding periotl ended Alatch. 1946. The valua of 
imports went uji by 35 ]?er cent to Hs. 239.90 lakhs and ex- 
ports rc< ordcd a mud* rate impiovemeni of Ji3 per cciu 
arwd totalled R**. 210-80 lakhs. The balance of trade was 
very slightly favourabh' liv Hs. 90 lakhs as against the 
surplus of Rs. 354 lakhs during the corresponding period 
of the prerious year. Thus the economic situation in ?l;t 
counirv remains bleak, despite the hope that a resolulimi 
of the cotUiilitutional problem would leave the. Government 
strong ami readv ii> deni with urgent problenm urgently. 
The biiiiatioii Indus i.*- more full of problems ciiullenging 
soliiiious than was cvjt the case before. 

A sulutioi-ji to the pr(\-»*nt situation is dcp»TuIeui mi, a 
icalistic u'-scs.-'meut of the background. In its analvsis 
of ihc pcrspci-H\i’. llu rejMUt Mb-erve*. that ihc po.-l- 
war ycjii*- have uoi brouglil ul»«!.ui ithc hoped-bir 
prec reccs*-inu. aiicl inflationary conclitions have coiiit: to 
prcsail. Kiting cosi^ have al-Mi prevented the supply sisic 
from icsponilirig lo ihc force d demand. These ditticulties. 
(-oiumon in difTcrent degrees to inosi connirics, have been 
prcseul in .in ucuic form in our own country. Tlii- condi- 
tion i^ the ouh-oinc of litc uUeo disorgan.i«>atioiii in the 
country *s economy, which though not suhjcei to the actual 
ravages of ssai. lias suftcicd no less under the siruin of 
having to provide a volume of ntal wealth in tlie form of 
win supplies cuii of proportion to the country's ability and 
the exist iiifi low l^?vcls ol ptodiiciion and living standards. 
The legae> of inflation, whii-li lliis has left Iwhind, has 
vleri\ed fmthei stimulus fiom ihi* rising price levels in 
ilic oiUci co'iiiiiic.-. uhroad and has raised many ehalleiig- 
int pfoidcnis ol w.ijfi' stabilisation, food supplies, price 
controls, control ovci export^, iiujioits und speculation, all 
of which vie wilh each other in demanding urgcni solu- 
tions whif'h still remain lo he found. Superimposed on this 
is the experidncc of the jiuin.v months of communal strife 
and ilie disliM-ution wliicli followed thes© disturbances, in 
(he ooiintrv s iioimal uonomic activity. The recent coit.sli- 
liitional and politii ?1 dewlopmenis have added fiirher to 
the many inu ej'tain'iit> in llic *«iiuation and rendered the 
problem of rrcon\ersion and iuiilding up of the country’s 
ccMiiomj less cu.s\ of iicet inplishmeut. Therefore, tlic re- 
port conicludrs, if the cost of living is not reduced lo a 
reasonable figure and if further (leierioiatinn in ilic ecoiio- 
raii* condition of the middle class and the otliei poorer 
.sections of society with fixed incomes is not >lopped, any 
kind of planned iiulustJ iali.'^ation will prove impossible of 
achievement. 

The problem that has »o far occupied the whole 
attention of the Governmicnt, is the food crisis. In its haste 
to help the affiH'leil jK-ople, which is typical of the 
methods of oflicialdom wdien faced with an emergency, the 
Governmeni has beep all loo keen lo import foodgrains. 
The problem of fooil is certainly of supreme importance. 
But tile authorities would iiave Inieii lietler advised to find 
out ways and means whereby the country could grow food 
and stop lire large iinpturts drainiing away a considerable 
part of lb© overstrained foi^eign exchange resources. Im- 
pona of food last year accounted for a payment of nearly 
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department. The task is indeed difficult, but given the 
wiU> should not prove impossible. Thar corruption is raiO' 
pant in the department is known to everyliody, but no 
serious effort has yet been made to eradicate it. I’he 
OmgrcsH Government, syinl)olising us it does the liopes 
and aspirations of the people, should not alhiw it to ctm- 
tinue. If for the purpose it i" iieoessary !<» place an 
cifficcr of unblemished character other than of the Engin- 
eering Service at the head of Uie Deparlme^, (Government 
should not hesitate to do so. If corruption in the .D. 
is st8m|x*d out it will mean a large saving for the public 
exchequer. 

A properly constituted Reireiiolunent Committee may 
be able to suggest many other ways of effecting savings, 
but the ConiJiiitlee should ixiiisist of men who know the 
ins and outs of the admin istrai ion, and are jiot afraid of 
dointg their duty without fear or favour. 

The ulaive suggestions were given to us bv an 
oftu;«*r of high ability and integrity, and dosf*ive close 
and careful consideration b> the West Bengal Govern- 
menl. la this coiirilection we should like to point out 
that the authorities will he greatly benefited if they call 
for the report of Mr. B. B. Mukharjt on Coriiipiiou in 
the Beiiigal Administration. This inquiry liad bei ii iniaied 
by Mr. Casey and the rcpcirt, wlien submitted, hud been 
buried by the Burrows-Suhiawaidy (;ov<Tnmerit. We l»ope 
it has not been dcstroyeil. 

Irrigdim in West Hensal 

In the Notes in June issue we puhli'^hed a summary 
of the five-year plan proposed by th<‘ National PUnuing 
(Gonuniltee for the purpose of overcoming the f«»od 
ilefirit in India. The hrsi two items of tlu'- programme 
are as follows : 

fl) Bringing uiuler culuvuiion addiiional Kinds 
which now lie uncuUivaicd, and 

(2) Improving facilities fur adequate sujiply of 
water for lamls already under iillag»* or those 
to be brought under the plough. 

In the undulating tracts of Western Bengal, addi- 
tional lands can be brought under •■ultivalion only if 
jfaeditos for irrigation can be piovidiwl. It hdlows, there 
fore, that the first item in the iirogramine, so far as the 
majoi tM»rtioiii of the n<*w [iroAincc'. concerned, is the 
improvement of irrigation. 

From time immemorial, irrigation has been provided 
mainly fr<»m tanks with which thesf districts are dolled, 
wliich bear an eloquent testimony to the intelligence and 
entertirise of the pioneers in cult<vation in ilmse areas. 
Tliesc tanks usually coiie-ist of a sliallow' xe^eivuLr with 
a dam buih aonnss the slope in order’ to iniercopl and 
conserve rlie water, flowing down from the catchment 
area almve, for the irrigation of the lands Lielow. 

These tanks not only served to protect the staple 
paddy crop against the risks of insufficient and ill- 
diatribiited rainfall, which arc tiequent in W\.st Bengal 
districts, but also to enable the niltivction of valuable 
winter-crops such as mustard, pulses, vlteat and sugar- 
cane. The unfortunate position of Bengal with regard to 


these foodatttffis has recently been examined by Mi*. 
iBimal Chandra Sinha, ini an article published in thit 
same (June) issue of this j,ournal. Moreover, the irriga- 
tion tanks provided the only source of fish supply in 
areas where, owing to physical conditions, large rivers 
and heels are practically noi>existent. To a large extent, 
tliey angmenled the available water supply fe domestic 
purposes. 

Jn short, it would be no exaggeration to say t!:at 
the irrigation tanks provided Uic very life-blood to the 
tMJopIc ami tlufir gradual deterimaiion, due to the .silting 
up of the beds and the washing down of the embank^ 
mentH was a national calamity of the first magnitude. 

For many years, the local government was iinaw'ure 
of the intimate conneetion wliich exists between lhe.se 
tanks and the perbxlicui crop failure ami famine in the 
western districts of Bengal. The attention of the ‘powers 
lliat be’ was, for the first lime, drawn to it by I be late 
Gurusuday Dull while he was in charge of the district of 
Baukiira in 1^21 -2'i. For i«onie years, am exporimeivt was 
made with the co-operative mellnvd and ro-operalive 
irrigation societies lu-gan to spring up like niuslirooms, 
most of which ended in dismal failure. 

In 1939, the Governmenii enacted the Bengal Tanks 
Improvement Act, hui, owing to indifference of the 
League Ministry to I lit* irilerests of West Bengal, the Act 
was never properly applied anirl administered. Thcje n- 
u I'anks Improvement Department in the Secretariat, 
attached, curiously enough, not to the portfolio of Irri- 
gation but to that of Agriculture, hut, sn far as the 
public are aware, it is functinniiiig in a half-hearted 
mananer. 

The newly formed Ministry for West Bengal will 
have to piepare and put into effect a fully chalked out 
de.veloprnemi plan for the province. But, pending ih(j 
colJeclioii of (lata and the formulation of a detailed 
programme, we insist that no lime should be Inst in taking 
uj> seriously the work of re-excavating anti repairing the 
numerous irrigation tanks. 

Tree Planting 

A >rfe-pl»miiig week via* r<*H>rule<l in New Delhi some 
time buck. It had received iht* blessings of Mahatma 
Gandhi in one of liis post-prayer speeches and among 
those who totik part in the functions were tlit? Vicereine 
arud Pandit Nehrn. 

Tree-planting or Vriksha-ropm occupied a prominent 
place in the rural programme of Rabindranath and the 
pieiure^ique manner of its celebration at Saniiniketan, 
draws a large body of visitors. After the celobralioti, 
plants blessed by tlie Poet used lu lie distributed to the 
outlying villages and planted there with due ceremony. 

It .seems loo much like flogging the dead horse, but 
we cannot refrain‘ from referring to a curious pbeno* 
nienon which was observed during tlie 10 years’ League 
administration in Bengal. 

In 1944, one of the mushroom departments created 
by the late Government, which called itself, the Develop- 
ment Departmont, suddenly issued instfUCtions to it» 
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^taS, all o^er tlie provittce, for the observance of a tree- 
splantii^ fortnight. The work waa undertaken in a lialf- 
hearted fashion, without any support or enthusiasm from 
other departments. In 1945, oni the eve of the dissolution 
of the Development Department, there was another at< 
tempt to Repeat the observance of the previous year, 
.^ince then nothing has been dune in this respect. 

Although it is too early to conjecture, let us hope 
that the National Govemnutnt which has been set up m 
West Bengal, will realise the importance of treo'planting 
in the programme of' rural uplift and organise the work in 
1948 in a business-like way, enilisling the sympathy and 
support of the public and of quasi-official bodies like 
Municipalities, District and Union Boards. We hope 
'further that arrangements will be made, in proper time, for 
rihe adequate supply of grafts and seedlings and that the 
Agricultural Department will take it up seriously. 

Mahatma Gandhi had referred to the tree plant alion 
week in Delhi. Many big people had taken part in it 
•including the Vicereine. He was told that none but she 
had thought of watering the trees after planting. The 
Dfficial who originated the idea of iree-planiiiig did not 
•<lo it for fancy nor was it meant only for the monied man. 
It lM*gan with them .so that the others would copy them 
and thus add to the wealth and rainfall of India. Dc 
forestation leads to diminished rainfall. Moreover, trees 
acquired little care except in the early stages. 


77ui Problem of hulonesia 

Bight with the end of the war diacontent and 
violence broke out in widely separated parts of the 
globe against imperialist tyranny of varying degrees. 
Indo-China established the Republic of Vietnam with 
Ih-t*- defeat of Japan. So, also.did the Indonesians set np 
their own Republic. But as Britain lias beon doggedly 
vexing Greece, Egypt and Palestine in their own 
homes, so did also France and the Netherlands attempt 
to rcsestablish themselves in their respective colonics 
•of past days. The story also has been the same every- 
where, Greece. Palestine^ Indo-China and Indonesia 
have only vied with one another in bloodshed, only 
Egypt remained quiet. These incidents are typical in 
their similarity of persistent oppression and in the 
tenacity of resistance which is more deep-rooted than 
it appears to be. They bring into focus the present 
course of imperialism, the future prospect of the new 
awakening and the possibility of the Security Council 
of the United Nations being a real guarantee to peace 
and liberty and thus becoming an improvement on tho 
ill-fatied Tjeagih! of Nations. Incidentally, the Indo- 
nesian issue has already come up and received satis- 
factory treatment before the IT. N, O.. and the Securitv 
Council has ordered the belligerents to cease fire and 
has asked the United States to mediate in the settle- 
ment of Ite dispute between the Indonesians and the 
Dutch. The United States has accordingly placed its 
‘good. ofHceif at the disposal of the parties both of 
whoTT h}n*‘p -^pcepted th^ offpr. 

Muring the resohition. Col. Hodgson, the Austra- 
lian representative obl^rved : 

We feel this is a test case--a caaei bv which the 

reputafrion and status of the Security Council may 


well stand or fall for its ability to take speedy, 
effective action in the interests of world peace. This 
is a challenge to the Seounty Council and we hope 
we will meet it. 

The proprieiy of this remark is strongly upheld by 
Pandit Nehni’s letter to the President of the United 
Nations Security Council in which he recounts the 
leeent happenings in Indonesia which are its ruthless 
aa illegal. Panditji writes ; 

I have the honour on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India to draw the attention of the Security 
Council, under Article 35, paragraph 1 of the 
United Nations Charter, to the situation in Indo- 
nesia. During the last few days Dutch forces have 
embarked, without warning, on a large-scale mili- 
tary fiction against the Indonesian people. These 
.attacks began without w.'irning at a time, when n 
delegation of the Indonesian Republican Govern- 
ment wa.s actually at Batavia for negotiation with 
the Dutch .authorities on the implementation of 
the Linggadjati Agreement. In the opinion of the 
Government of India, this situation endangers Hie 
maintenancf^ of international peace and security* 
which i.q covered by Article 34 of the Charter. 

I'he Onvernment of India, therefore, request, the 
Security Council to take the necessary measures 
provided by the Charter, to put an end to the 
present situation. 

The Government, earnestly ho])e that in view of 
its urgency, the Council will consider this matter 
Hs coon n.M pns.sible. 

Extending his support to the resolution M. 
Gromyko, the Soviet representative added : 

Dr. Van Kleffens claimed that the events in 
Indonesia were only of local significance and nol 
a threat to peace. We do not agree. Big wars begin 
through small incidents. 

Accordingly, the Security Council took the follow- 
ing resolution : 

The Security Council, noting with concern 
(he hostilities in orogreas between the armed forces 
of the Netherlands and of the Republic of Indonesia 
and having dptermined that such hostilities consti- 
tute a breacn of »he peace under Article 31 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, calls upon the 
n<jveruments of the Netherlands and the ]^public 
of Indonesia under Article 40 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, to comply with the following 
moasiires. such measures to be without prejudice to 
the rights claims or position of either party. 

First, to cea'.o hostilities forthwith and secondly, 
1.0 settle their disputes by arbitration in accordance 
with Article 17 of the Linggadjati Agreement 
signtfd at Batuvia on March 25, 1947. 

Cabling of this resolution to Indonesia was fol- 
lowed by cease fire order from either aide. Tlie Dutch 
decision to cease fire and release Republican leaders 
like Mr, A. K. Gani and recognising him to be the 
Vice-Premier has been characterised bv Dr. Van Moot 
as another opportunity to the Republic to relinquish 
its attitude of “aggression and provocation” The 
Republicans, however, made the following poinis in 
their statement : 

(1) In principle the Republic did not object to 
arbitration under the supervision of the Security 
Council if perfo’-med by a comiuissiou of seven 1 coun- 
tries appointed by the Council and agreed to by both 
the Dutch and the Indonesians. 
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(2) The Security Councirs aecisioa was highly 
valued by the Republic as their atteiupt to end 
the coniiicty indicating that the United Nations 
adhered to the ideals and principles of the Charter. 

(3) Considering its experience in the past two 
yeara, the Republic considered it of the greatest 
importance that the Dutch forces should be withdrawn 
from the whole Archipelago. 

(4) For a smooth and just execution of the 
Security Councirs task, the Republic deemed it neces* 
sary that a rei)reBentative of the Republic be heard 
and allowed fully to express the Republic’s views ia 
the Council. 

(6) To all nations deeiring to preserve peace based 
on the human rights of freedom, the Republic earnestiy 
appealed to exert all efforts to stop Dutch ‘^colonial 
aggression.” 

Dmun of a New Aee 

Soul-stirring events, crowded into 24 hours, marked 
the celebration of IfUdependfence Day at New Delhi. Begin- 
ning with the swearing-in of the Governor- (icneral and of 
the Prime Minister and other Minisiei'' and ending with 
the unfurling of the National Flag by Pandit Nehru over 
the Red Fort, the Capital of India witnessed scene*- u»»- 
paralleled eveni in its colourful history. 

Pandit Nehru as the first Prime Minister and Lord 
Mountbatlen as the first Governor-General were the main 
heroes of the drama. They got receptions which any 
monarch or President would have envied. The outburst of 
popular joy was like the bursting of a dam, the mighty 
torrent breaking ifuough all barriers. 

At least 200,(KK) people swarmed round the Council 
House when the Sovereign Constituent Assembly was 
addressed by Lord Mounlbaltcin and the National Flag was 
unfurled over the (’ouncil House dome. More than half a 
million people gathered in the Grand Vista on the occasion 
of the parade near India Gate when the National Flag was 
flown and the Governor-Cenfsral and the Prime Minister 
saluted it. 

The Goveruraenl House reception was one of the 
biggest ever held. At about three, quarter of a miliioji 
people gathered at the Parade Ground outside the H^d 
Fort, and tfie cheering was ihunderouh when Pandit Nehru 
spoke of Netaji Subhas Bose who had unfurled the Flag of 
Indian Independence abroad and hud begun the march 
towards the Delhi Red Fort with the tricolour. The I.N..4. 
soldiers and their band participated in the ceremony. 
They had the further satisfaction that tli<‘ first act of the 
Nehru Government was lo announce the release of 1. N. \, 
prisoners and political prisoners. 

Two of the striking features of the celebrations were 
that all sections of the people participated wholeheartedly 
and that thousands of villagers hud flocked into the Capital 
in their colourful costumes. 

The significance of the ceremony lay in tlie fact that 
whereas the Governor-General took the of Allegiai.ee 
to the Kir^; and his heirs and successors, the Ministers 
swore "faith and allegiance to the Constitution of India 
as by law established” and pledged themselves '^to do 
right to all manner of people after the laws and usages of 
India without fear or favour, affection or in^wUl.” 


Pandit Nehru's Broadcast 

Following is the text of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's first; 
bioadcast to the Nation as Prime Minister of the Indiuiit 
Union: 

”We are a free and sovereign people tqday a. id wo 
have rid ourselves of the burden of pa^t. We look at 
the world witli clear and friendly eyes and at the fulurt*-. 
with faith and confidence. 

"It has been my privilege to serve India and liter 
cause of India's freedom for many y/jars. Today 1 address 
you for the first time officially as the first servant of the 
Indian people, pledged to their service and their better- 
ment. i am here because you willed it so, and 1 remain 
here so long as you choose to honour me with your 
confidence. 

"The burden of foreign domination is done with, but. 
freedom brings its own respunsibilitiea and burdens, and 
they cun only be shouldered in the i^pirit ol free people, 
selt-discipiiried, and determined to preserve and enlaigo 
that freedom. 

"We have achieved mucii; we have to achieve mi t 1 l 
more. Let us then address ourselves lo our new task^ 
with the determination and adherence lo high principles 
which our great leader has tauglu us. 

'H^andhiji is fortunately with us to guide and inspiir 
and ever to point out to us the path of high endeavour. 
He taught us long ago that ideals and objectives can 
never be divorced from the methods adopted to realize 
them, that worthy ends can only be achieved through 
worthy meanp. 

‘*11 wc aim at the big things of life, if wv <ircum ot 
India as a great nation giving her ugc-uld message oi 
peace and ireedom to others, then wc ha\e to be big oiu 
selves and worthy children of Mother India. The eye- 
of tile world are upon iis waichinig this birlli of freedom 
in tire Last and wondering what it means. 

"Our first- and immediate objective must be lo pul 
an end lo all internal strife and violence, which dis- 
figure and degrade us and injure the cause of freedom. 
They come in the way of consideration of the great econo- 
mic problems of the masses of the people whicii so- 
urgemfy demand attention. 

"Our long subjection and the World War and its 
aftermath have made us inherit an accumulation of vital 
problems, and today our people lack food and clothing 
and otlier uiecessaries, and we arc caught in a spiral of 
Inflation and rising prices. We cannot solve tliese prob- 
lems suddenly, but we cannot also delay their solution. 
So we must plam wisely so that the burdens on the masse,), 
may grow less and their standards of living go up. 

"We wish ill to none, but it must be clearly under- 
stood that the interests of our long-suffering masses must 
come first, and every entrenched interest that comes in 
their way must yield to them. Wc have lo change rapidly 
our antiquated land tenure system, and we have also 
to promote industrialization on a large and balanced scale 
so as to add to the wealth of the country and thus to 
the national dividend which can be equitably distributed. < 

"Prednetion today is the first priority,, And every attempt 
to hamper or lessen production ' is injuring* the nation^ 
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and more especially harmful to our labouring masses^ But 
•pfoducticn by itself is not enough^ for this may lead to 
an even greater concentration of wealth in a few hands, 
which comes in the way cf progress, and which, ia the 
tcontext yf today, pioduce^ instability and conflict. There- 
fore, fa:; and eq'j/table distribution 'is essential for any 
sJution of t:.c jJ^oblem. 

“The Governroent of India have in hand at present 
-several vast schemes ftr developing river valleys by con- 
trolling the flow of riveis, building dams and reservoirs 
and irrigation works and developing hydro-electric power. 
Tliese will lead to greater food production and to 
the growth of industry and to all-roand development. These 
schemes are thus basic to all planning, and we intend to 
complete them as rapidly as possible so that the masses 
iiiav profit, 

“All ihi^ requires peaceful conditions, and the co- 
operation of all concertiied, and hard and continuous work. 
I.et us then address ourselves to these great and worthy 
tasks and forget onr mutual wrangling and conflicts. There 
i- a lime for quarrelling and there is a time for co-opera- 
cti/deavour. There is a time for work and there is a 
ti lie for play. Today there is no time for quarrelling or 
' 0 \er'inui;h play, unless we prove false to our country 
and our people. Today, we must co-operutq^ with each 
other and work together, and work with right goodwill. 

“1 should like lo address a few words to our Services 
civil and military. The old distinctions and differertce«i 
oi’f gone, and today we are all free sons and daughters of 
India, proud of our country's freedom and joining to- 
gfMhoi in our service of her. Our common allegiance » 
i(» India. In the diflirull days ahead our Services and 
oiii rxperl- have a vital role lo fulfil, and we invite them 
l«' do Ml as comrades in- the service of India,” 

The idn isht Session 

111 its historic midnight session lo the night ot 
AugiL-t 14-15. the Indian Constituent Assembly pjssed 
resolution assuming power for the governance of 
India. The resolution was moved from the Chair and 
approved by the House. The House also approved the 
appointment of Loid Mountbatten as Governor- 
General of India from August 15, 1947. The decision 
o: the Assembly was conveyed , to Lord Mountbatten 
-by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pnesident of the Constituent 
A-ssenibly and Pandit Nehru, Premier of India, 

Earlier, on the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
seconded by Choudhuri Khaliquzzaman and supported 
by Dr. S. Radhakrishnau, the members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly pledged to dedicate themselves to the 
-service of India and her people to the end that this 
ancient land attains her rightful and honoured place 
m the world and make her full and willing contribu- 
tion to the promotion of world peace and welfare of 
mankind. ^ 

The pledge was read out by Dr.' Prasad first in 
Hindi and then in English and repeated sentence by 
eentenoe by membeia rising in their seats.. This was 
followed by blowing of, eonoh-shells and lusty shouts 
•of "Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai:" 

Before Pandit Nehhi moved the above pl^e two 


minutce" silence was observed in mcmoiy of those who 
died in the struggle for freedom in India and* 
(.Iscwhere. 

The historic session of the Assembly began 'at 10-45 
y.m. (I. S.T.), with the galleries packed with visitors. 
The proceedings commenced with “Bande Mataram” 
sung by Mrs. Kripalani. This was followed by a brief 
opening address by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
Pandit Nehm then moved the pledge. He spoke with 
emotion in Hindi and English, his speech being 
imnctuated with outbursts of applause. 

Both Dr. Prasad and Pandit Nehru paid striking 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi’s outstanding contri- 
butions to the cause of Indian freedom. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad moved the following resolu- 
tion from the Chair amidst thunderous cheers and 
acclamation : 

“I propose that it will be intimated to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy that the Constituent Assembly of 
Indii has assumed the power for the governance 
India (Cheers). And the Constituent Assembly of 
India has ondoised the recommendation that Lord 
Mountbatton ■ be the Governor-General of India from 
August 15. 1947 (Cheers) And that this message be 
conveyed forthwith to Lord Mountbatten by the 
President and Pandit Nehru. 

The House approved it amidst acclamation. 

Mrs. Hansi Mehta then presented the National 
Flag of India to the Tndim Constituent Assembly. In 
presenting the Flag to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mrs. 
Mehta Wild ; “It i.-i in the filne&s of things that the 
first Flag that i.? fl.x ing over this august House should 
be the gift from tho women of India.*’ 

Dr. Pra?a(J .showed the Flag round. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad ilun addressed the House on 
the historic occa.«iou of assumption of power : 

“In this solemn hour of our history when after 
many years of struggle wt* are taking over the 
governance of this country let us offer our humble 
tl anks to the almighty power that shapes the destinies 
of men and nations and let us recall in grateful remem- 
brance the services and sacrifices of all those men and 
women, known and unknown, who with smiles on their 
face walked to the gallows or faced builets on their 
chests, who experienced living death in the cells of 
the Andamans, or spent long years in the prisons of 
India, who preferred voluntary exile in foreign coun- 
tries to a life of humiliation in their own, who Hot 
only lost wealth and property but cut themselves off 
from near and dear ones to devote themselves to the 
achievement of the great objective which we are wit- 
nessing today, 

"Let us also pay our tribute of love and reverence 
to Mahatma Gandhi who has been our beacon light, our 
guide and philosopher during the last thirty years or 
more. He represents that undying spirit in our culture 
and make-up which has kept India alive through 
vicissitudes of our histo:^* He it is who pulled us out 
of the slough of despond and despair and blowed into 
us a spirit which enabled us to stand up for justice, to 
jlaim our birth-right of freedom and placed in our 
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%AndB th« matchless and unfailing weapon of truth 
and non-violence which without arms and armaments 
liaa won for us the invaluable prize of Swaraj at a price 
which, when the hiatoiy of these times comes to be 
written, will be regarded as incredible for a vast 
country of oux size and for the teeming millions oi 
our population. We were indifferent instruments that 
he had to work with but he led us with consummate 
skin, with unwavering determination, with an un- 
dying faith in our future, with faith in his weapon and 
above all with faith in God. Let us prove true to that 
faith. Let us hope that India will not in the hour of 
her triumph give up or minimise the value of the 
weapon which served not only to rouse and inspire her 
in ^r moments of depression but. has alone proved 
its efficacy. India has a great part to play in* the shap- 
ing and moulding of the future of a war-distracted 
world. She can play that part not by mimicking, from 
a distance what others are doing, or by joining in the 
race for armaments and competing with others in the 
discovery of the latest and most effective instruments 
of destruction. She has now the opportunity, and, let 
us hope, she will have the courage and strength to 
place before the world for its acceptance her infallible 
BubBiitute for war and bloodshed, death and destruc- 
tion. The world needs it and will welcome it, unless it 
is prepared to reel back into barbarism from which 
ii boasts to have emerged. 

“Let us then assure all countries of the world thal 
we propose to stick to our historic tradition to be on 
the term of friendship and amity with all, that we 
have no designs ngain.st any one and liope that none will 
have any against us. We have only one ambition and 
desire and that is to m’lkc our contribution to the 
building up of freedom for all and peace among 
mankind. 

“The countty which was made by God and nature 
to be one stands divided today. Separation from near 
and dear ones, even from strangem after some asso- 
ciation, is always painful. I would bo untrue to myself 
if 1 did not at this moment coiifoss to a sense of 
Borrow at this separation. Jiut I wish to send on your 
behalf and my own our greetings and good wishes for 
Bucceas and the beet of luck in the high endeavour ot 
Government in which the people of Pakistan which 
till today has been a part and parcel of ourselves will 
be engaged. To those who feel like us but ure on the 
other side of the border we send a word of cheer. They 
should not give way lo panic but should .stick to their 
hearths and homes, their religion and culture and 
cultivate the qualities of courage and forbearance. 
They have no reason to fear that they will not get 
protection and just and fair treatment and they should 
not become victims of doubt and suspicion. They must 
•ecept the assurances publicly given and win their 
rightful place in tl^p polity of the ?^tate where they 
are placed by their loyalty. 

“To all tlie minorities in India we give the ossur- 
BZice that they will receive fair and just treatment and 
there will be no discrimination in any form against 
fhtm. Their religion, their culture &vA their language 


are safe and they will enjoy all the righia and 
privileges of citizenship and will be expected in their' 
turn to render loyalty to the country in which they 
live and to its constitution. To all we give the 
assurance that it will' be our endeavour to end poverty 
and squalor and its companions, hunger and disease,, 
to abolish distinctions and exploita/ion and to ensure 
decent condition of living. 

“We are embarking on a great task. We hope that- 
in this we shall have the unstinted service and co- 
operation of all our people and the sympathy and 
support of all the communities. We shall do our bcpt 
to deserve it.” 

Pandit Nehru, India's first Premier, then moved the 
resolution prescribing an oath for the members in the 
Constituent Assembly and said, “Long years ago we 
made a tryst with destiny and now the time comps' 
w'lhen we Bhall ledeem our pledge, not wholly or m 
full measure, but very substantially. 

“At the stroke of midnight hour, when the world 
sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. A moment 
comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we 
step out from the old to the new, when an age encte, 
and when the soul ol a nation, long suppressed, finds 
htternnee. It is fitting that at this solemn moment wp 
take I he pledge of dedication to the service of India 
and her people and to the still larger cauee of 
humanity. 

At the dawn of history India started on ■ her 
unending quest and trackless centuries are filled with 
Jier striving and the grandeur of her successes and her 
failure.s. Through good and ill fortune alike she has 
never lost .sight of that quest or forgotten the ideate 
which gave, her strength. We end today a period of 
ill forlune and India discovers herself again. The 
achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an 
opening of or (unity, to the greater triumphs and 
achievements tliat await us. Arc we brave enough and 
wise enough to grasp this opporttinity and accept the 
( hallenge of the future T 

Freedom and power bring responsibility. That 
responsibility resls upon this Assembly, a sovereign 
body representing th(‘ sovereign people of India. 
Before the birth of freedom we have endured all the 
pains of labour and our hearts are heavy with the 
memory of tliis sorrow. Some of thosf! pains continue 
even now. Nevertheless the paSt is over and it is the 
future that beckons to ub now. 

That future is not one of ease or reeting, but of 
incessant striving so that we might fulfil the pledges 
we have so often taken and the one we diall take 
today. The service of India means the service of the 
millions who suffer. It means the ending of poverty 
and ignorance and disease and inequality of oppor- 
tunity. The ambition of the greatest man of our 
generation has been to wipe every tear from every eye* 
That may be beyond us but so long as there are tears 
and suffering, so long our work will not be over. 

And so we have to labour and to wprk, and work, 
hard to give reality to our dreams. Those dreams are 
for India but are also for the world, for all the 
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Nations and peoples rtre too closely knit together today 
for any one of them to imagine that it can live apart. 
Peace has been said to be indivisible, so is freedom, 
00 is prosperity now, and so also is disaoter in this 
one world that can no longer be split into isolated 
fragments,. 

To the people of India, whose representatives we 
are, we make appeal to join us with faith and confi- 
dence in this great adventure. This is no time for 
petty and destructive criticism, no time for ill-will or 
blaming others. We have to build the noble mansion 
of Free India where all her children may dwell. 

I beg to move, sir, that it be resolved that : 

(1) After the last stroke of midnight, all mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, present on this 
occasion, do take the following pledge : 

'^At this solemn moment when the people of 
India, through suffering and sacrifice, have secured 
freedom, I, . . .a member of the Constituent 

Assembly of India, do dedicate myself in all 
humility to the service of India and her people to 
the end that this ancient land attain her rightful 
place in the world and make her full and willing 
fontribution to the promotion of world peace and 
iho well are of mankind.” 

(2) Members who are not present on this occa- 
sion do take th.^ pledge (w'ith such verbal changes as 
the President may prescrilic) at the time tliey next 
ettenri a session of the Assembly.” 

Free Indian National Flag 

The Flag adopted by the Constituent Assemblv of 
India has been a horizontal tricolour of saffrou, white 
end green with the wheel of Asokii nt the centre* 
printed in deep blue The new flag, it is clear, is dis- 
tinguishable from the previous on(’ only in the replace- 
ment of the cfiarkha or the spinning wheel by the 
chakra or the Asoka wheel. Lest any communal inter- 
preUiion is attempted either of the colours chosen for 
the stripes or of the wheel selected to be in the centre, 

L oth Pandit Nehru and Dr. Radhakrishnan have given 
out the authentic interpretation. While Pandit. Nehru 
has been em>phatic on the artistic significance ruling 
the design, Dr. Radhakrishnan has noted the philosophy 
symbolised. Moving the resolution on the National 
Flag, Pandit Nehru observed ; 

It is a flag which has been variously described 
and some people have misunderstood it and have, 
thinking in communal terms, said some part of it 
represents this community or that. But when the 
flag was devised there was no communal significance 
attached to it. 

We tried to And a flag which was beautiful, 
because a ^^mbol of a nation roust be beautiful to 
look We thoufi^t of a flag which would in its 
combination and m its separate paits somehow 
represent the spirit of the nation, the tradition of 
the nation, that mixed spirit and tradition which 
have grown up in these thousand.^ of years in India. 
So we demised this flag. 

Perhaps 1 am 'partial but I do think that it is 
A very beautiful flag to look at purely from the 
l»oint of view of artistry and it has come to sym- 
bolise many other beautiful things also, things <>f 


the mind, things that give value to the individualjs 
life. 

Adding his unreserved i^upport to the resolution, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan said that saffron colour in the flag 
meant renunciation. This indicated that the leaders 
of the people must be disinterested. 

That the choice has been consistent with the past 
history of our national struggle is noticed in Pandit 
Jawabarlars reflection. He says, “I remember the ups 
and downs of the great struggle for freedom of this 
great nation. I remember — and many in this House 
will remember- when we looked up to this fl.ig not 
only with pride and enthusiasm but with a tingling iu 
our veins. Also, when we were sometimes down and 
out, the sight of this flag gave us courage to go on.” In 
fact, behind the resolution lie.s histor}* — ^the compressed 
history of a short span in thr nation s exij^encc. 

This living and acting in a concentrated way 
meant solution of all economic and social problems 
and attainment of democratic rights at one .and the 
same time. This spinning wheel has now been chang'd 
for the wheel which is inscribed on the Asokan lion 
capital. Analysing the dynamic implication involved 
Dr. Radhakrishnan observed that the w^heel represented 
.something which perpetually moved with times while 
always being on the side of law and discipline. In a. 
word, it represents the dynamism of a peaceful change 
and hence the deviation does not revolt against the 
original idea of ha^^ng a spinning wheel in the 
national flag. Giving out the negative and extra- 
philosophic* reasons for the change, Pandit Nehru, the 
milialor pointed out, “Normally speaking, a symbol 
on one side of the flag should be exactly the same as 
oil the other side. Otherwise ther.^ is difficulty. It goes 
against the rules, if I may say so. The charkha, ns it 
appeared previously on this flag, has the wheel on the 
one side and the spindle on the other.” Pointing out 
this heraldic difficulty Pandit Nehru noted, “We were 
of course convinced that this great symbol which had 
infused the people should continue, but we thought 
that it should continue in a slightly different form. 
The wheel should be there and not the rest of the 
charkha which created this confusion. The essential 
part of the charkha should be there, Uio^t is the wheel. 
But then what type of wheel should we have 7 The 
Asoka wheel itself is symbol of India’s ancient culture 
and of many things that India has stood for. So, we 
thought that this charkha emblem should be « that 
particular wheel instead of just any odd wheel.” 

This association of our flag with the name and 
time of Asoka implies that India will not content 
herself with being righteous alone but would change 
herself into an international centre. Consciousne.ss of 
this implication is noticeable in the confident hope 
expressed by Pandit Nehru when he observed ; 

Wherever it may go — and I hope jt will go far 
not only whore Indians dwell or our Ambasaadoro 
or Ministers live but across the seas where it may 
be earned by Indian ships— it will bring a message 
of freedom and comradeship to those people, ft 
message that India wants to be friend with every 
countrv and that India want.= to help any people 
who may lack freedom. ^ . 
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Lord Mountbatten*s Address 

llie {ollowinf!; is the full text of T^rcl Mounlbatien's 
■address to the Constituent Assembly on the Independence 
Day : 

On this historic day when India takes her place as 
A free and independ<::nt Dominion in the British Comnion> 
wealth of Nations, I send you all my areetinsis and heart- 
felt wishes. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere will wish to 
^liarc in your celebrations, for with this transfer of power 
by consent comes the fulfilment of a areat democratic 
ideal to which the British and Indian peoples alike arc 
firmly dedicated. It is inspiring to think that all this has 
been achieved by means of peaceful change. 

Heavy responsibilities lie ahead of yon, but when I 
•consider the statesmanship you have already siliown and 
:tJie great baicrificcs you have already made. 1 am confident 
that you will be worthy of your destiny. 

I pray that the ble^-sings of the Almighty may rest 
upon you and that your leaders may continue to be guided 
with wisdom in the tasks before them. May the blessings 
'*»f friendship, tolerance and peace inspire you in your 
relations with the nations of the world. Be assured always 
of my sympathy in all your efforts to promote the pros- 
■p«;rity of your people and the general welfare of mankind. 

It is barely six months ago that Mr. Attlee invited me 
to accept the appointment of last Viceroy. He made it 
clear that this would be no easy task — since. His Majesty's 
‘Government in the United Kingdom had decided to transfer 
power to Indian hands by June, 1948. At that time it 
seemed to many that His Majesty’s Government had set 
a date far too early. How could this tremendous opera- 
tion be completed in 13 months ? 

However, I bad not been more than a week ini India 
before I realized that this date of June, 1948, for the trans- 
fer of power was loo late rather than too early; com- 
munal tension and rioting had assumed proportions of 
which I had had no conception when I left England. It 
seemed to me that a decisioni had to be taken at the 
earliest possible moment unless there was lo be risk of a 
general con6agration throughout the whole sub-continent. 

I entered into discussions with the leaders of all the 
parties at onice — and the result was the plan of June 3. 
Its acceptance has been hailed us an example of fine 
statesmanship throughout the world. The plan was evolved 
at every stage by a process of open diplomacy with the 
leaders. Its success is cliiefly attributable to them. 

1 believe that this system of open diplomacy was the 
only one suited to the situation ia which the problems 
were so complex and the tension so high. I would here 
pay tribute to the wisdom, tolerance and friendly help of 
the leaders which have enabled the transfer o| power to 
lake place ten-and-a-half months earlier than originally 
intended. 

At the very meeting at which the plan of June 3 was 
at'cept^d, the leaders agreed lo discuss a paper which 
I had laid before them on the administrative consequences 
of partition; and then and there wc set up the machinery 
which was to carry out one of the greatest adotinistrsUve 
operations in history — the partition ol a sub-continent of 


400 million inhabitants and the transfer of power to two 
indepemlent Governments in less tlian iwo-and-a-half 
months. 

My reason for hastening these processes was tiial, once 
the principle of division liad been accepteil, it was in the 
interest of all parties that it should be carried out with 
the utmost speed. We set a pace faster in fact than many 
at the time lliought possible. To the Ministers and offi- 
cials who have laboured day Sivd nighi to produce this 
astonishing result, the greatest credit is due. 

I know well that the rejoicing whitih the advent of 
freedom brings is tempered in your hearts by the sadness 
that it could not come ip a united India; and that the 
pain of division has shorn today’s events of some of its 
joy. In supporting your leaders in the difficult decision 
which they had lo take, you have displayed as much 
magnianimity and realism as have those patriotic staics- 
men themselves. 

These statesmen have placed me in their debt for over 
by their sympathetic understanding of iny position. They 
did not, for example, press their original request that 1 
should be the Chairman of the Arbitral Tribunal. Again 
they agreed from the outset to release me from any res- 
ponsibility whatsoever for the partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal. 

It was they who selected the personnel of the Bound- 
ary Coiumissionb itili'lucling the Chairman; it was they 
who drew up the terms of reference; it is they who shoulder 
the responsibility for implementing tlie award. You will 
appreciate tliat had they not done this. I would have been 
placed in an impossible position. 

i.el me pass lo the Indian States. The plan of 
June 3 dealt almost exclusively with the problem of the 
transfer of power in British India; and the only refer- 
ence to the States was a paragraph wliich recognized that 
on the transfer of power, all the Indian States-'-S^jS of 
them — would become independent. Here then was another 
gigantic problem and there was apprehension on all sides. 
But after the formation of the Stales Department it was 
pc. i4ble for me, as Crown Representative, lo tackle ibis 
great question. Thanks to that far-sighted statesman, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate], Minister in charge of the States 
Department, a scheme was produced which appeared to 
me to be equally in the interests of the States as of the 
Dominion of India. The overwhelming majority of States 
are geographically linked with India, and therefore this 
Dominion had by far the bigger stake in the solution of 
this problem. - 

It is a great triumph for the realism and sense of 
responsibility of the Rulers and the Governments of the 
States, as well as for the Government of India, that it was 
possible to produce an Instrument of Accession which was 
equally acceptable to both sides; and one, moreover, so 
simple and so straightforward that within less than three 
weeks practically all the Slates concerned had signed the 
Instrument of Accession and the Standstill Agreement. 
There is thus established a unified political stmetare 
covering over 300 million people and the major part of 
this great sub-continent. The only State of the first im- 
portance that lias not yet acceded is the premier StatOi 
Hyderabad. 
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Hyderabad occupies a unique position in >iew of its 

population and resources, and it lias its special prob- 
lems. The Nizam, while he docs not propose to accede 
to the Dojnininn of Pakistan, has not up to the prcseju felt 
able to accede to the Dominion of India. His Exalted High- 
ness ha8.*however. assured me of his wish to co-operate in 
the three essential subjects of External Affairs, Defence and 
Communications with that Dominion whose territories sur- 
round hK Slate. With tin* a^penl of the Govern incut, 
negotiations will be continued with the Nizam and 1 am 
hopeful that we shall reach a solution satisfactory to :«U 

From tO(ia> 1 am your < onstitutional Governor-Geoi al 
ond I would ask you to regard me as one of yoiirsclvcs, 
devoied wholly to the furtherance of India s interests. 1 
am honoured that you have endorsed the invitation origin- 
ally made to me by your leaders to remain His your Gov- 
ernor-Gtmeral. The only consideration J had in mind in 
accepting was that I might continue to he of some help to 
you in the difficult days which lie immediately ahead. 

When discussing the Draft of tht; India Independence 
Act yuur leaders w lecied March 31. 1948, as tlic end of 
whal may be railed the interim period. 1 propose to ask to 
he lelcased in April, ll is not that 1 fail to appreciate the 
honour of being invited to stay on in your service, but 
1 feel that as soon as possible India should be at liberty, 
if you so wish, to have om; of her own people as her 
Governor-General. Until then my wife and 1 will con»idcr 
it u privilege to continue to work with and amongst you. 

No words cun/ express our gratitude for the under- 
standing and co-operation as well as the true sympathy 
and gcncriHity of si»iri| which have hern shown to us at 
all times. 

1 urn glad to anfiiouncr that “my” Governmrni -as I 
am now consiitutioiially entitled and most proud to call 
tlicm -have decided l<» mark this, liisioviv occasion by a 
generous programme of amnesty. The categories are as 
wide as could bo consistent with the ove-riding consider- 
ation of public morality and safety, and special account 
has been taken nf political nu»livcs. This policy wdll also 
govern the release of niiiilarv prisoners undcrgtjiu'; sen- 
tences as a result of trial by ccurts-marlial. 

nie tasks before you are heavy. The war ended two 
years ago. In fact, it w^as on this very day two years ago 
that 1 was with that great friend of India, Mi-. Attlee, in 
his Cabinet Room when the news came through that Japan 
has surrendered. That was a moment for thankfulness and 
rejoicing, for it marked the end of six hitler years of 
destruction and slaughter. But in India we have achieved 
something greater — what has been well described as '"A 
Treaty of Peace without a War." 

NeverthelasB, the ra^vages of the war are still appaient 
all over the world, India, which played such a valiani part, 
as I can personally testify from my experience in South- 
East Asia, has also had to pay her price in the dislocation 
of her economy and the casualties to her gallant fighting 
men witl^whom I was so proud to be associated. Pre- 
occupations with the political problem retarded recovery. 
It is for you to ensure the happiness and ever-increasing 
proBpeiity of the people, to provide against future scarci- 
tiea of fpod, doth amj, essc^al oommodittos and to build 
up a balanced economy. The solution of these problems 


requires immediate and whole-hearted effort and tar- 
sighted planning, but 1 feel confident that with your re- 
sources in men, material and leadership yoif will prove 
equal to the task. 

What is happening in India is of far more than purely 
national interest. The emergence of a stable and pro!^ 
porous State will be a factor of the greatest international 
importance for the peace of the world, its social and 
economic development, as well as its strategic situation 
and its wealth of resources, invest with great significance 
the events that take place here. Tt is for this reason 
that not only Great Britain and the sister Doniinions but 
all the great nations of the world will watch with sympa- 
thetic expectancy the fortunes of this country and will 
wish it all prosperity and success. 

At this historic moment, let us not forget all that 
India owes to Mahatma Gandhi — ^the architect of her free- 
dom through non-violence. We miss his presence here 
today, and would have him know how much he is in our 
thoughts. 

Mr. President, I would like you and our other col- 
leagues of the late Interim Government to know how deep- 
ly 1 liave ajipreciated your unfailing support and co- 
operation. 

In your first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawahuilal Nehru, 
you hav(‘ a world-renovv ned leader of courage and vision. 
His trust and friendship have helped me beyond measure 
in my task. Under his able guidance, assisted by the 
colleagues whom he has selected, and with the loyal co- 
operation of the people, India will attain a position 
of strength and influence and take her rightful place in 
the comity of nations. 

Dr. Hajmdra Prasad's Address 

Following is the full text of Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 
address to the (Constituent Assembly in the Independence 
Day in reply to Ford Mountbatten’s speech : 

Let us in' this momentous hour of our history, wh^n we 
are assuming power for the governance of our country, 
recall in grateful remembrance the services and sacri- 
fices of all those who laboured and suffwed for the 
achievenieni of the independence w’e are attaining today. 

Let us on tliis historic occasion pay our homage to 
the maker of our modem history, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
has inspired and guided iis through tII these years of 
trial and travail and who in< spite of the weight of years 
is still working in his own way to complete what is left 
yet unaccomplished. 

Let us gratefully acknowledge that while our achieve- 
ment is in no small measure due to our own sufferings 
and sacrifices, it is also the result of world forces and 
events and last, though not least, it is the consummation 
and fulfilment of the historic traditions and democratic 
ideals of Uie British race whose far-sighted leaders and 
statesmen saw the vision and gave the pledges which are 
being redeemed today. 

We are happy to have in our midst as a representative 
of that race. Viscount Mountbatten of Burma and his 
coneort, who have worked bard and played such an im- 
portant part in bringing this about during the closing 
scenes of the drama. The period of domination bp 
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Britain over India ends today and onr relationship with 
Britain is henceforward going to rest on basis of equality, 
of mutual goodwill and mutual profit. 

It is undoubtedly a day of rejoicing. But there is 
only one thought which mars and detracts from the full- 
ness of this happy event. India, which was made by God 
nnd Nature to be one, which culture and tradition and 
history of millenniums have made one, is divided today 
and many there are on the other side of the boundary wh<^ 
would muck rather be on this side. 

To them we send a word of cheer and assurance and 
ask them not to give way to panic or despair but to live 
with faith and courage in peace with tlieir ucighhouis 
and fulfil the duties of loyal citizenship and thus win 
llieir rightful place. send our greetings to the new 
.Dominion which is being establislied today iheie and 
wish it the best luck in its great work of govcmiiig that 
region and making all its citizens liappy and prosperous. 
We feel assured tliat they all will be treated fairly and 
justly without any distinction or discrimination. 

Let ua hope and pray that the day will come when even 
those who have insisted upon and brought about this 
division will realize India's essential oneness and we shaU 
be united once again. We must realize, however, that 
this can be brought about not by force but by large- 
'beartednese and co-operation and by so managnig our 
affairs on this side as to attract those who have parted. 
In may appear to be a dream but it is no more fantastic 
a dream than that of those who wanted a division and may 
well be realized even sooner than, wc dare hope for 
today. 

More than a day of rejoicing it is a day of dedication 
for all of us to build the India of our dreams. Let us 
turn our eyes away from the past and fix our gaze on the 
future. We have no quarrel with other nations and 
•countries and let us hope no one will pick a quarrel with 
us. 

By history and tradition we are a peaceful people and 
India wanits to be at peace with the world. India's 
Empire outside her own borders has been of a different 
kind from all other Empires. India's conquests have 
been the conquests of spirit which did not impose 
Jieavy chains of slavery, whether of ison or of gold, on 
otliers but tied other lands and other peoples to her with 
the more enduring tics of goldeni silk- -of culture and 
civilization, of religion and knowledge (Cyan). 

We aball follow that safe tradition and shall have no 
ambition save that of contributing our little mite to the 
building of peace and freedom in a wai -distracted world 
•by holding aloft the bonnet under whicli we have marched 
to victory and placing in a practical manner in the hands 
of the world the great weapon of non-violerg:e which has 
acliieved this unique result. 

India has a great pan u> play. There is nume- 
thing in her life and culture which has (*!^ab)ed her to 
survive the onslaught of time and today we witness a 
new birth full of promise, if oulv we prove ourselves true 
to our ideals. 

Let us resolve to create conditions in this country 
when every individual' will be fiee and inovlded with the 
wherewithal to develop and rise to his fullest stature; when 


poverty and squalor and ignorance and ill-health will have 
been vanished; when the distinction between high and 
low, between- rich and poor, will have disappeared; when 
religion will not miy he professed and preached and 
practised freely but will have become a cementing force 
for binding man to man and not serve as a disturbing and 
disrupting force dividing and separating; wheru uniouch- 
ability will have been forgoitlen like an unpleasant night- 
dream; when exploitation of man by man will have ceased; 
when facilities and special arrangements will have been 
provided for the adim jads of India and for all otliers who 
are backward, to enable them to catch up to others; and 
when this land will have not only enough food to feed its 
teeming millions but will once again have become a land 
flowing with rivers of milk; when men and women will be 
laughing and working for all they are worth iu fields and 
factories; when every cottage and hamlet wHl he huinnung 
with the sweet music of village handicrafts and maids will 
be busy with them and singing to their tune; when the 
sun ami moon will be shining on happy homes and loving 
faces. 

To bring all this about we need all the idealism and 
sacrifice, all the intelligence and diligence, all the deicr- 
mination and tlie power of organization that we cun muster. 
We have many parties and groups with differing ideals 
and ideologies. They are all trying to convert the country 
to their own ideologies and to mould the constitution and 
the administration to suit their own viewpoint. While they 
have the right to do so the country and the nation iiave 
the right to demand loyalty from them. All must realize 
that what is needed most today is a great constructive 
effort — ^not strife, hard solid work — not argumentation, aud 
let us hope that uU will be prepared to make their 
contribution. 

We want the peasant to grow more food; we waul the 
workers to produce more goods; wc want our industrialists 
to use tlieir intelligence, tact and resourcefulness fur the 
common good. To all we must assure conditions of decent 
and healthy life and opportunitieh for self-improvement 
and self-realization. 

Not only have the ptH^plc to ihjdicaie themselves to 
this great tusk tliat lies ahead but those who have so far 
been playing the role of rulers and regulators of the lives 
of our men and v.umen have to assume the role of servants. 

Our Army has won undying gloiy in distant lauds fur 
its bravery aud great fighting qualities. Our soldiers, 
sailors and airmen have to realize that they now form a 
National Army on whom devolves the duty not only ol 
defending the freedom which wq have won but also to 
help in a constructive way in building up a new life. 
There is no place in the armed forces of our country 
which is not open to our people, and what is more they 
ore required to take the highest places as soon as they 
can so that they may take full charge of our defences. 

Our public servants in various departments of Govern- 
ment haive to shed their role as rulers and have to be- 
come true servants of the people that their compeers are 
in all free countries. The people and the Government on 
tJaeir side have to give them ^eir trust and assure them 
conditions of service in keeping with the lives of the 
people in whose midst they have to live and sttve. 
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We welcome the Indian States wliich have acceded 
to India and to their people we offer our hands of com- 
rade!$hip. To the Princes and the Rulers of the States 
we say that we have no designs against them. We trust 
they will follow the example of the King of England and 
become conalitutidnal Rulers. They would do well lu 
lake as their model the British monarchical system which 
has stood the shock of two successive world wars when 
so many other monarchies in Europe have toppled down. 

To Indians settled abroad in British Colonies and else- 
where we send our good wishes and assurance of our abid- 
ing inierest in their welfare. To our minorities we give 
I lie ussmrance lhai I hey will receive fair and just Ireai- 
nienl and their rights will be rchpecied and protected. 

One of the great tasks whicli we have in hand is to 
complete the constitution under which not only will free- 
dom and liberty be assured to each and all but which 
will enable us to achieve and attain and enjoy its fulfilment 
and its fruits. We must accomp1i.sh this task as soon as 
possible so that we may begin to live and work under a 
constitiiiioii of our own; making, of which we may all 
he proud and which it may become our pride and pri- 
vilege !o defend and to preserve to the lasting good of 
our people and for the service of mankind. 

III framin^g that constitution we shall naturally draw 
upon the experience and knowledge of other countries and 
nations no less than on oin <iwn traditions and surromul- 
ingb and may have at times to disregard the lines drawn 
bv I'ccciil history and lay down new boundary lines no* 
dnJ> of provinces but also of distribution of powers ami 
fuiieiinns. Our ideal is to have a constitution that will 
enable the people's will to bo expressed and enforced and 
thai will noi only ' secure liberty lo the individual but 
also reconcile and make it subservient to the common good- 

We have up to now been taking a pledge to achieve 
freedom and to unidenrgo all sufferings and sacrifices for i*. 
Time has come when we have to take a pledge of anothei 
kind. Let no one imagine that the time for work and 
sacrifice is gone and the time for enjoying the fruits 
thereof has come. Let us realize that the demand on rmr 
ciitliusiasm and capacity for unselfish work in the future 
will be as great as, if not greater than, what ii has ever 
beein before. 

We have, tliereforc, to dedicate ourselves once again 
to the great cause that beckons ns. The task is great, the 
times are propitious. Let us pray that we may have the 
strength, the wisdom and the courage to fulfil it. 

MounthaUen Addresst^s Pakistan 

Consembly 

Lord Mountbatten addressed the Pakistan Consti- 
tuent Assembly on the morning of August 14, fourteen 
* hours before thid transfer of power to that body. 
Following is the text of the address delivered by 
His Excellency Lord Mountbatten to the Pakistan 
Constituent^istoembly on August 14, 1M7 : 

Mr. President and members of the Constituent 
Assembly of P^kistsu : 

I have a message from His Majesty the King to 
fidiver to you today. Thia is His IffajeslylB message : 
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send you my greetings and warmest wisbea on thiie 
great oeeasion when the new Dominion of Pakistan is 
about to take its jilacc* in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. In tluib achieving your independence by 
agreement, you have sot an exftmjjle to all freedom- 
loving people throughout the woilcl. 

I know that 1 can speak for all sections of opinion 
within the British Commonwealth when 1 say that 
their support will not fail you in upholding demo- 
cratic principles. 1 am confident that the BtuUsman- 
sliip and the sjidrit of co-operation which have led to 
the histoiic developments you are now celebrating will 
be the best guarantee of your future happiness and 
prosperity. Great respcnsibilities lie ahead of you and 
of your leaders. May the blessings of the Almighty 
sustain you in all your future tasks. Be assured always 
of my sympathy and support as I watch your conti- 
nuing efforts to advance the cause of hum.anity.' 

1 am speaking to you today as your Viceroy, 
tomorrow the Govoniment of the new Dominion of 
Pakistan will rest in your hands and I shall be the 
constitutional head of your neighbour, the Domiiiiou 
of India. ITie leaders of both Governments, however, 
iiave invit^rd me to be the mdepndent Chairman of 
the Joint Defence Council. This is an honour which 
T Khali strive to merit. 

Tomorrow two new Sovereign States will take 
flieir place in the Commonwealth : not young nations, 
but the heirs of old and proud civilisalioas : fully 
independent states, whose leaders are Btatesmen, 
already known and respected throughout the world, 
whose poets and philosophers, scientists, and warriors 
have made their imperishable contribution to the 
service of mankind : nut immature Governments or 
weak, but fit .to carry their great share of responsibility 
for the peace and progress of the world. 

The birth of Pakistan is an event in history. We, 
who are part of history, and are helping to make it, 
are not well-placed, even if we wished, to moralise on 
the event, to look back and survey the sequence of 
the past that led to it. History seems sometimes to 
move with the infiniUi slowness of a glacier, and 
sometimes to rush 'forward in a torrent. Just now, in 
this part of the world our united efforts have m^ted 
the i(^o and moved some impediments in the stream, 
and we are carried onwards in the full flood. There is 
no time to look back. There is time 'miy to look 
forward. 

I wish to pay tribute to the great men, your lead- 
ers, who helped to arrive at a peaceful solution for the 
transfer of power. 

Here 1 would like to express my tribute to Mr. 
Jinnah, our dose personal contact, and the mutual 
trust and understanding that have grown out of it, are, 
I feel, the best of omens for future good relations. He 
has my sincere good wishes as your new Governor- 
General. 

Moral courage is the truest attribute of greatness, 

and the men who have allowed the paramount need 
for agreement and a peaceful solution to take prece- 
dence over the hopea and claims they so strongly held 
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•and keenly felt, have alioven moiil courage in a high 
degree. 1 wish to acknowledge, too, the help of othens, 
of the «men who advised and assisted tlie process of 
negotiations ; of the men who kept the machinery of 
administration running under great difficulties ; of the 
men who have worktd day and night to solve the 
innumerable problems of partition. All this has been 
achieved with toil and sweat. I wish 1 could say also 
without tears and blood, but terrible crimes have been 
committed. It is justifiAble to reflect, however, that far 
more tcirible things might have happened if the 
majority had not proved worthy of the high endeavour 
of their leaders, or hed not listened to that great 
appeal which Mr. Jianah and Mahatma Gandhi 
together made, and which the respective future 
Governments reiterated iu a statement made by the 
Partition Council. 

. May 1 remind you of the terms of that i^tute- 
coent ? The two Governments declared that “it is their 
intention to safeguard the legitimate interests of ail 
citiaens, irrespective of religion, caste or sex. Iu the 
exercise of their normal civic lights all citizens will be 
jegarded as equal and botli Governments will assure 
1o all people within tlioir territories the exercise ol 
liberties mucIi as fitredoiii of spe(!i:h, the right to form 
flssocia lions, tJio right to worshi}j in their own way 
and (he protection of ihoir language and culturt' 

Both Goveiaraenls furlluir undertake that tiiere 
shall bo no discrimination against those wlio before 
August 16, have been political opponents.” 

The honouring of these words will mean uotliiug 
less than a charter of liberty for a fiftii of the human 
ruce. 

Some days ago 1 went to Luhort!. From the rt'ports 
1 h.ad received i expected to witness a scene of un- 
paralleled devastation. Those of you, who have not 
visited Lahore, will be relieved to heai ihul. tlie di'>- 
Iruciion is far Joss than 1 expected. Il amounts to not 
more than eighteen houses per thousand of the wfiolc 
municipal area. 1 do not say this in extenuation of tho 
madness which caused (>veii so much wanton dani.ige. 
Katlirr 1 wish to jiay my ibute, and ask you to do 
the Same, to those who have saved Lahore from com- 
idote ruin, lo the police and fire services. I.o the 
.''olditn? und the <'n il ndniinist ration, and to all public- 
spirited citizens, who have resisted or prc'vonled the 
]M»wi rij of destmetion : alst; to liie many who helped 
to lend !ind heal the tragic victiiue where these out- 
rages have occurred. The ideal of public service which 
inspired these men and women, the spirit of co- 
oin ralitm :»iul cornprianise which inspired your leaders, 
these are political and civic virtues that make a nation 
great, and preserve it in greatness. I pray that you 
um;. i>racti8e them always. 

Now the time has come to bid you farewell on 
I-ehidf of His Majesiy’s Governmimt the King on 
hrlmlf ol try country, and behidf of myself, also 
on b(‘)iftlf of my wife, whose thoughts and prayers will 
be so much with the woman iu Pakistan. 

This is a parting between friends, who have learned 
to honour and roepeot one another, even in disagree- 


ment. It is not an absolute parting I rejoice to think, 
not an end of comradeship. 

Many of my countrymen for generations have been 
born in this country, many lived their lives here, and 
many have died here. Borne will remain for trade and 
commerce ; and others in Government service aud in 
the armed forces who count it an honour that thej' 
have been invited to serve you. 

During the centuries that British aud Indians have 
known one another, the British mode of life, customs, 
^ech and thought have been piofoundly influenced 
by those of India— more profoundly than has often 
been realised. 

May I remind you that, at the time when the 
East India Company received its Charter, nearly four 
centuries ago, your great Emperor Akbar was on thii 
throne, whose* reign was marked by perhaps as great a 
degree of political and religious tolerance, as has been 
known before or since. It was an example by which, I 
‘honestly believe, generations of our jiublic men aud 
administrators have been influenced. Akbar’s tradition 
has not always been consistently followed bv lintiah 
CT Indi.aus. but 1 pray, for I he world's sake, that we 
will hold fast, in the years to eonu'. to the principle,'^ 
that this great rulei (aught us. 

May Pakistan pros|ier always. May the citizens 
be blessed w'itli health und happiness ; niav learning 
and the arts of peace flourish in her boundaries, uud 
may she continiu' in friendship with her n(*iohbour.s 
and with all the nations of the world. 

Mr .Jinnau'k Reply 

Mr. Jinnali said : 

“Your Excelh’ue.v, 1 th^ink His Majedy the King 
cn behalf of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly and 
myself for his gracio.is message. I know great respon- 
sibilities lie ahead and I naturally reciprocate his 
sentiments and we greatly appreciate his assurance ot 
sympathy and suppori and I hope that you will please 
communicate to His Majesty our assurance of good- 
wdll and friendship for the British nation aud him a? 
the Crow'n Head (jf the British Govemmenl.” 

Concluding Mr. Jinnah expressed their thanks lor 
t'onie of the messages of goodwill end friendship that 
have been received. The first one was from PresidenJ 
Truman “on behalf of the gi*eat American nations." 
the second from Egypt, third from France, fourth from 
Syria and fifth from Nepal, “our neighbour.” Mr. 
Jinnah remarked ; “I am sure you will all join me in 
(xpressing our cordial thanks for these friendly mes- 
sages that have been received from these countries,” 

The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 

Long before the arrival of the Viceroy, thousand?^ 
of citizens had collected near the Secretariat building 
while several thousands lined the entire mile ' 
rout© of the State procession, beflagged and decorat.ed, 
with arches and buntings. Hundreds of cans began 
streaming in the Assembly grounds bringing distin- 
guished invitees, even an hour before the ceremony un- 
scheduled to take place. Thousands of TOldiers, sailors, 
and airmen, British and Indian, lined the entire route 
of the procession as Mr. Jinnah accompanied by MiiS 
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Fatima Jinnah came in an open Buick, the crowd 
vodferouBly cheered him and raised slogans. The 
arrival of the Viceroy and Lady Mountbatten about a 
few minutes later was the signal for a fri^dly out- 
burst of cheers by the crowd which their Excellency 
gracefully acknowledged. 

Units of’the Royal Indian Navy and Royal Sconis 
provided the guards of honour and the Viceroy took 
the royal salute to the strains of national anthem by 
the bands. Their Excellenoies were I'ccrived by Mr. 
Bashir Ahmed, the Secretary of the Constituent 
Assembly and were greeted by Mr. Jinnah as they 
approached the hall who led his Excellency to the 
Viceregal seat. 

Sir Cyril Radclifftfs Report on Provincial 
RoundarUs 

Tile followiiut 19 the full text of Sir Cyril RaJcliffe’e 
reports: “The terms of reference of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, as set out in the announcement, were as 
follows: — 

“ ‘The Boundary Goonmission is instructed to demar- 
cate the boumdaries of the two parts of Bengal on the 

of ascerluinjng the contiguous areas of Muslims and 
non-Muslims. In doing so, it will also take into account 
otlier factors.* 

were desired to arrive at a deciMon as soon as 
possible before Aug. 15. * 

“After preliminary meetings, the Commission! invited 
the submissicxn of memoranda and representations by in- 
terested parties. A very large number of memoranda and 
representations was received. 

‘‘The public sittings of the Commission took place at 
Calcutta, and extended from Wednesday, July 16, to 
Thursday, July 24, inclusive, with the exception of Sunday, 
July 20. Arguments were presented to the Commission by 
numerous parties on l>oth sides, but the main cases were 
presented by counsel oni behalf of the Indian National 
Congress, the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha and 
iho New Bengal Association on. the one hand, and tm 
behalf of the Muslim l4eagiie on the other. In view of the 
fact that 1 was acting also as Chairman of the Punjab 
Boundary Commission, whose proceedings were taking place 
simultaneously with the proceedings of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, I did not attend the public sittings in person, 
but made arrangements to study daily the record of the 
proceedings and all mnterial submiUed for ouv con- 
sideration. 

. “After the close of the public sittings, the remainder 
of the time of the Commission was devoted to clarification 
and discussion) of the issues involved. Our discussions 
took place at Calcutta. 

‘The question of drawing a satisfactory boundary 
line under c^r terms of reference between Bast and West 
Benigal waa one to which the parties concerned propounded 
the most diverse solutiona. The province offers few. if 
any, satisfactory natural boundaries, and its dovdepment 
has been on.liM that dq not well accord with a diviaipn 


by contiguous majority areas of Muslim and non-Muslira^ 
majorities. i 

‘Tn my view, the demarcation of a boundary line be- 
tween East and West Bengal depended on the answers to 
be given) to certain basic questions which may be stated 
us follows: — *, j 

“(1) — To which Stale, was the City of Calcutta to 
l)e assigned, or was it possible to adopt any method of 
dividing the city between the two States? 

“(2) — If the City of Calcutta must be assigned as a ^ 
whole to one or other of the Stales, what were its indis- 
pensable claims to the control of territory, such as all or 
part of the Nadia river system or the Kulti rivers, upoiu 
which the life of Calcutta as a City and port depended ? 

“(3) — Could the attractions of the Ganges-Padma- 
Madhumati river line displace the strong claims of the 
heavy concentration of Muslim majorities in. the districts 
of Jessorc and Nadia without doing too great a violeiico 
to the principle of our terms of reference ? 

“(4) — Could the district of Khulna usefully he held 
by a Slate different from that wliich held the district of 
Jessore ? 

“(5) — ^Was it right to assign to Eastern Bengal the 
considerable bloc of non-Muslim majorities in the District 
of Malda and Dinajpur ? 

“(6) — Which Stale's claim ought to prevail in respect 
of the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaigun, in which the 
Muslim population amounted to 2.42^r.' of tiie whole in 
the case of Darjeeling, and to 23.8^c of the whole in the 
case of Jalpaiguri, but which constituted an area not in 
any natural sense contiguous to another noti-Muslini area 
of Bengal. 

“(7) — ^To which Slate should the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts be assigned, an area in which the Mudim population) 
was only 3% of the whole, but which it was difficult to 
assign to a State different from that which controlled the 
district of Chittagong itself ? 

“After much discussion, iny colleagues found that they 
were unable to arrive at an agreed view on any of these 
major issues. There were of course considerable areas of 
the province in the S.-W. a.T;d N.-E. and E, which pT<»- 
voked no conlroversy on either side: but, in the absence 
of any reccmdlialion on all main qurniions affecting the 
drawing of the boundary itself, my colleagues assented to 
the view at the close of our discussions that 1 had no 
alternative but to proceed to give my own decision.. 

“This 1 now proceed to do: but 1 should like at the 
same lime to express my gratitude to my colleagues for 
their indispensable assistance in clarifying and discussing 
the difficult questions involved. The demarcation of the 
boundary line is described in detail in the schedule which 
forms Annexure A to this award, and in the map attached 
thereto, Annexure 6. The malp is annexed for purposes 
of illustration^ and if there should be any divergence be- 
tween the boundary as described in Annexure A and as 
delineated on the map in Annexure B the description in 
Annexuie A is to prevail. 

have done what I can in drawing the line to elimi- 
nate any avoidable cutting of railway communicatioiid and 
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pi iWet ftystems, which are of importance to tlie life u! 
the province: but it u quite imposoible to draw a bound- 
ary undtt onr terme of reference without caualng acme 
interruption of this sort, and can only exprOte the hope 
that arrangements can be made and mainuinted between 
the two States that will minimize the consequences of this 
interruption as far as possible. 

"(1) — A line shall be drawn along the boundary 
^between the ihana of Phansidewa in the District of Darjee- 
ling and the thana of TetiiJia in the District of Jalpaiguri 
from the point where that boundary mee'a the province 
of Bihar and then alonig the boundary between the thanas 
of Tetulia and Rajganj: the thanas of Pachgar and Raj- 
gonj, and the thanas of Pachgar and Jalpaiguri, and shall 
then continue along the northern corner of the thana of 
Debiganj to the boundary of the Satte of Cooch-Behar. 
The District of Darjeeling and so much of the District of 
Jalpaigiiiri as lies N of this line shall belong to West 
Bengal, but tlie thana of Patgram and any other portion 
of Jalpaiguri District whicli lies to the £ or S shall belong 
to East Bengal. 

■ “(2)“~A line shall then be drawn from the point 
where the boundary between the thanas of Haripur and 
Raiganj in the District of Dinajpur meets the border of 
the province of Bihar to the pr>im where the bounduiy 
between the Districts of 24'Pargana8 and Khulna meets 
the Bay of Bengal. This lime shall follow the course 
indicated in the following paragraphs. So much of the 
Province of Bengal as lies to the west of it sliall belong to 
West Bengal. Subject to wliat has been provided ir; Para 
1 al>ove with n*gard to the Distticts of Darjeeling ami 
Jalpaiguri, the remainder of the Province of Bengal shall 
belong to East Bengal. 

*‘The linie shall run along the boundarj between the 
following thanas: Haripur and Raiganj; Haripur and 
Hemtabad; Ranisankail and Hemtabad; Pirganj andHemia- 
bad; Pirganj gnd Kaliganj; Boohaganj and Kaliganj; 
Biral and Kalighal; Biral and Kiishmundi; Biral and 
Gangurampur; DinajpMt^ and Gangarampur; Dinajpur and 
Kumarganj; Chirir Bandar and Kumarganj, Phulbari and 
Kumarganj; Phulbari and Balurghat. It shall terminate 
at the point where the boundary between Phulbari and 
Balurghat meets the north-south line of the B. A, Railway 
in the E corner of the thana of Balurghat. The line shall 
turn dowm the W, edge of the railway laiids belonging 
to that railway and follow that edge until it meets the 
boundary between the thanas of Balurghat and Panchbibi. 

*Trom that point the line shall runi along the boundary 
between the following thanas: Balurghat and Panchbibi; 
Balurghat and Joypurhat; Balurghat and Dhamairhat; 
Tapan Dhamairhat; Tapan and Patnittala; Tapan and 
Porsha; Bamangola and Porsha; Habibpur and Porsha; 
Habibpur and Gomastapur; Hobibppr and Bholahat; 
Malda and Bholahat; English Bazar had Bhodahat; Eng* 
lisb Batatar and Shibganj; Kaliachak and Shibganj; to 
the point where the boundary between tbc two last men- 
tioned thanas meet the boundary between the Districts of 
Malda and Mnnhidabad on the River Gangea. 

^The line shall then turn S.^£. down the River Canges 


altutig the boundary betweeh the Districts of Malda and 
Murshidabad; Rajshahi and Murshidabad; Rajsbahi and 
NatRa; to the point in the N.-W. corner of the District 
of Nadia where the channel of the River Mathabanga 
takes off from the River Ganges, The District boundaries, 
and not the actual course of the River Gpnges, shall 
constitute the boundary between East and West Bengal. 

“From the point on the River Ganges where the chan- 
nel of the River Mathabanga ukes off the line shall rim 
along that channel to the northernmost point where it 
meets the boundary betwedh the thanas of Daulatpur and 
Karimpur. The middle line of the main channel shall 
constitute the actual boundary. 

‘Trom this point the boundary between East and 
West Bengal shall run along the boundaries between the 
thanas of Daulatpur end Karimpur; Gangani and Karimpur, 
Meherpur and Tehatta. Meherpur and Chanra; namiirhiula 
and Chapra; Damurhuda and Krislmaganj ; Chuadanga and 
Kiishnagan j : Jihannagar and Krislmaganj ; Jihannag jr ami 
Hanskhali: Mabeshpur and Hanskhali; Maheshpiir and 
Ranaghat; Mahedipur and Bonigaon; Jhikargarha and 
Bongaon; Sarsa and Gaighala; Gaighata and Kniaroa; to 
the point where the boundary between those thanas meets 
the boundarv' between the Distrirls of Klmlna and 24- 
Parganas. 

^‘The line shall then vuii S along the boundary be- 
tween the Districts of Khulna and 24-Pargana^. to the 
point where the boundary meets the Bay of Bengal. 

Sylhet 

‘T have the honour to presomt the report of the Ben- 
gal Boundary Commission relating to Sylhet district and 
the adjoining distrie.ls of Assam. By virtue of See. 3 of 
the Indian Independence Act, 1947, the decisions contained 
in this report become the decision and award of the 
Commission. 

After the conclusion of the proceedings relating to 
Bengal, the Commission invited the submission of memo- 
randa and representations by parties interested in the 
Sylhet question. A number of such memoranda and repre- 
sentations was received. 

The commission held open sitting** at Calcutta on 
Aug. 4—6, for the purpose of hearing arguments. The 
main arguments were conducted on the one side by coun- 
sel on behalf of the Governiment of East Bengal and the 
provincial and district Muslim Leagues; and on the other 
side, by counsel oni behalf of the Government of the pro- 
vince of Assam and the Assam 'iwovincial Congress com- 
mittee and the Assam provincial Hindu Maliasabha, I 
was not present in person at the open sittings as 1 was' 
at the time engaged in the proceedings of the Punjab 
Boundary Commission which were taking place simulta- 
neously, but I was supplied with the daily record of the 
Sylhet proceedings and with all material snbmitted for the 
Commi8sion*8 consideration. At the close of the open 
sittings, the members of the Commission entered into dis- 
cuasicois with me as to the issues involved and the deci- 
sions to be come to. These dlscus^ns took place at New 
Delhi. 
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There wr.A an initial difference of opinioni a» to the 
scope of the reference cnirusted to the Commission/ Two 
of my colleagues took the that the Commission had 
been given authority to detach from Assam and to attach 
to East Bengal any Muslim majoaity areas of any pari 
•of Assam that could be described as contiguous to Ea&t 
Bengal^ since they construed the words the 'adjoining 
•districts of Assam* as meaning any districts of 
Assam that adjoined East Bengal. The other two 
of my colleagues took the view that the Commission'e 
power of detaching areas irom Assam and transferring 
them to East Bengal was limited to the district of Sylhet 
and contiguous Muslim majority areas (if any) of other 
districts of Assam that adjoaned Sylhet. The difference of 
opinioni was referred to me for my casting vote, and I 
took the view that the more limited construction of our 
terms of reference was the correct one and that the ‘ad- 
joining districts of Assam' did not extend to other dis- 
tricls of Assam iham those that adjoined Sylhet. The 
Commission accordingly proceeded with its work oii this 
basis. 

It was argued before the Commission on behalf of the 
Government of East Bengal that on the true construction 
of our terms of reference and Sec. 3 of the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act the whole of the District of Sylhet at least 
must lye transferred to East Bengal and the Commission 
had no option but to act upon this assumption. All my 
colleagues agreed in rejecting this argument, and T com ur 
in their view. 

We found some difficulty in making uf> our minds 
■wliolher, under our terms of reference, we >^ t‘re to appmai-li 
the Syllicl quesliori ini the same way as ihe qwstion of 
partitioning Bengal, since there were some differences in 
the language employed but all my nolhjimKc s came to tin- 
conclusion that we were intended to divide the Sylhei and 
adjoining districts of Assam between East Bengal and the 
province of Assam on the basi>* of oomiiguoiis majority 
areas of Muslims ard non-Muslims, but taking into ar- 
count other factors I am glad to adopt this view. 

The members of the Commission were however unable 
to arrive at an agreed view as to how the boundary liiM*s 
should be diawn, and after discussion of their differences, 
they inivited me to give my decision. This I now proceed 

10 da 

In my view, the question is limited to the Districts of 
Sylhet and Cachar, since the other districts of Assam that 
can be said to adjoin Sylhet neither the Garo Hills nor 
the Khaai and Jaimia Hills nor the Lushai Hills have 
anything approaching a Muslim majority of population in 
re^»;ci of Vrtdch a claim could be made 

Cachar and Hailakandi 

Out of 35 tlianas in Sylhet, eight have non-Muslim 
majorities: but of these eight, two — Sulla and Ajmiriganj 
(which im in any event divided almost evenly between 
Muslims and non-Muslims) — are entirely surrounded by 
iprepoiideraiingly Muslim areas, and must therefore go 
with* them to East Bengal. The other six thgnas con- 
prising a population over 530,000 people stretch in a 


continuous line along part of the S horde*: of Sylhet d:-- 
trict. They are divided between two subdivisions, *of 
which on^ S Sylhet, comprising a population nf over SIS^WO 
people, has in fact a ron-Musiim nuijoiity of some 40,000 
wKUc the other, Karimganj, a population of over 

568,000 people, a Muslim majority that is a little 
larger. 

With regard to the District of Cachar. one thana, 
Hailakandi, has a Muslim majority and is contiguous to 
the Muslim thanas to Badarpur and Karirnganj in the 
District of SylJict. This thana forms, witJi the thana of 
Katlichara immediately to its S, the sub-division of Haila- 
kandi. and in the subdivision as a whole Muslims enjoy 
a very small majority l>eing 51% of the total population. 

1 think that the dependence of Katlichara on Hailakandi 
for normal commitnicalions makes it important Uiat the 
area should be under otic jurisdiction, and that the Mus- 
lims would have at any rate a strong presumptive claim 
for the transfer of the sub-division of Hailakandi, com- 
prising a p.iipulation of 166,536 from the province of 

Assam to the province of East Bengal, 

But a study of the map shows, in inv judgment, that 
a division on these lines would present problems of ad- 
ministration that might gravely affect the future welfare 
and happiness of the whole District. Not only would ih.* 
six non-Muslim thanas of Sylhet be completely divorced 
from the rest of Assam if the Muslim claim to Hailakandi 
were recognized but they form a strip running E and W 
whereas the natural division of the land is N and S and 
they effect an awkward severance ol the railway line 

through Sylhet, so that, for instance, the junction for 

the town of Syllier itself, the Capilal of the District, would 
lie in Assam, not ifv Bengal. 

In these uircunisiani cs I think that .some exchange of 
torriiories must be effected if a workable division is to 
result. Some of the iion-Muslim thanas must go to 
Berngal and some Muslim territory and Hailakandi must 
he retained by Assam. AocordLngly, I decide and award 
as follows:-— 

A line shall be drawn from the point where tlie 

boundary between the thanas of Patharkandi and Kiilaupa 
meets the frontier of Tripura Slate and shall run N along 
the, boundary hetw'een the thanas of Patharkandi and Bar- 
leklia, then along the boundary between the thanas of 
Kariniganj and Barlckba, ajid then along the boundary 
between the tlianas of Karimganj and Beani Bazar to the 
point where that boundary meets the River Kuriyara. The 
linie shall then turn to the E taking the River meets the 
boundary between the Districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 
The centre line of the main steam or channel shall consti- 
tute the boundary. So much of the District of Sylhet as 
lies to the W atitd N of this line shall be detached from 
the province of Assam and transferred to the province of 
East Bengal. No other part of the province of Assam shall 
I>e transferred. 

For purposes of illustration a map marked A is attach- 
ed on which the line is delirtealed. In the event ot any 
divergence between the line as delineated on the map and 
as described, the written description in to prevail. 
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Punjab 

*The terms of reference of the Punjab Boundary Com> 
mission as set out in (he announcement, vrere as follows: 

The Boundary Commission is instructed to demarcate 
the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis 
of ascertaining the contiguous majority arei|i of Muslims 
and non-Muslims, in doing so, it will also take into ac- 
connt other factors/ We were desired to arrive at a deci- 
sion as soon as possible before Aug. 15. After prelimi- 
nary meetings, the Commission ieTited the submission of 
memoranda arid representation by interested parties. 
Numerous memoranda and representations were received. 

“Hie public sittings of the Commission took place at 
Lahore, and extended from Monday July 21, to Thursday 
July 3il, iriclusive, with the exception of Sunday, July 27. 
The main arguments were coniducted by. counsel on behalf 
of the Indian Natiopal Congress, the Muslim League, and 
the Sikh members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
but a number of oihcr initerested parties appeared and 
argued before the Commission. In \iew of the fact that 
I was acting also as Chairman of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, whose proceedings were taking place simul- 
taneously with the proceedings of the Punjab Boundary 
Commission!, I did not attend the public sittings in person, 
but made arrangements to study daily the record of the 
proceedings and of all materials submitted for our con- 
sideration. 

“After the dose of the public sittings, the Commission 
adjourned to Simla where T jioined my colleagues, and we 
entered upon discussions in the hope of being able to 
present an agreed decision as to the demarcation of the 
Boundaries. 1 am greatly indebted to my colleagues for 
their indispejssable assistarioe in the clarification of the 
issues and the marshalling of the arguments for dilTerent 
views, but it became evident in the course of our dis- 
cussions that the divergence of opinion between my col- 
leagues was so wide that ani agreed solution of the bound- 
ary problem was not to be obtained. I do not intend to 
convey by this that there were not large areas of the 
Piinjab in the West and in the East respectively wbirli 
provoked rio controversy as to which State they should 
l>e assigned to: but when it came to the extensive but^ 
disputed areas in which the boundary must be drawn, 
differences of opinion as to the significance of the term 
‘oilier factors,' which we were directed by our terms of 
reference lo take into account, ami as to tho weight and 
\alue to lie attached to those factors, made it impo!,sible 
to arrive at any agreed line. In those circumstances my 
colleagues, at the close of our discussions, assented to 
the conclusion that I must proceed to give my own 
decision. ^ 

Statics' Claim 

“This I now proceed to do. The demarcation of the 
iKHindary line is deacribod in detail In the, Schedule which 
forms Amiexure A to this award, and in map attached 
thereto, Asutexure B. The map is antnexed for purposes 
of illustration, and if there should be any divergence 
Ifftween the boundary as described In Annexure A and as 
delineated on the map in Annexure B. the <!escription in 
Annexure A it to prerail. 


^'Certain xupresontations were addressed to the Com- 
missioni on behalf of the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur, 
both of wliich States were interested in canals whose 
headworks were situated in the Punjab Province. 1 have 
taken tlie view that an interest of this sort cannot weigh 
directly in the question before ua as to the division oi 
the Punjab between the Indian Union and Pakistan since 
the territorial division of the provim^ does not affect 
rights of private property, and I think that 1 am entitled 
lo assume with confidence that any agreeinents that either 
of tiiose States has made witl^the Provincial Government 
as to the sharing of water from these canals or otherwise 
will be respected by whatever Government hei*eafier as- 
sumes jurisdiction over the headworks concerned. 1 wisli 
also to make it plain that nio decision that is made by 
this Commission is intended to affect whatever territorial 
claim the State of Bahawalpur may have in respect of 
a number of villages lying between Sulemankc Weir and 
Gurka Ferry. 

“The taric of delimiting a boundary in the Punjab is a 
difficult one. The claims of the respective parties ranged 
ovCr a wide field of territory, but in my judgment the 
inily debatable ground in the end proved to lie in and 
around the area between the Bcas and Sutlej Blvers on 
the one hand, and the River Ravi on the other. The 
fixing of a boundary in this area was further complicated 
by the existence of canal systems, so vital to the life of 
the Punjab but developed only under the conception of 
a single administration, and of systems of road and rail 
communication, which have been planned in the same wav. 
There was also the stubborn geographical fact of the pers- 
pective .situation of Lahore and Amritsar, and the claims 
lo each or Iwth of those cities whicli each side vigorously 
mainlninied. After weighing to the best of my ability 
such other factors as appeared to me relevant as affecting 
the fundamental basis of contiguoiis majority areas, I 
have come to the decirion set out in the Schedule which 
thus I)fcomrs the award of the Commission. I am con- 
scious that there are legitimate criticisms to be made of 
it: as there arc, I think, of any other line that might be- 
chosen. 

“I have hesitated long over those not inconsiderable 
area^ K of the Sutlej River and in the angle of the Beas 
and Sutlej Rivers in which Muslim majorities are found. 
But on the whole T have come to the conclusion that it 
would he in the true interests of neither Slate to extend 
the territories of the West Punjab to a strip on the far 
side of the Sutlej and that there are factors such as the 
disruption of railway commiinicatious and water systems 
that ought in this instance to displace the primary* claims 
of contiguous majorities. But I must call attention to the 
fact that the Dipalpur Canal, which serves areas in the 
Weat Punjab, takes off from the Ferozepore headworks 
and I find it difficult to envisage a satisfactory demar- 
teation of l)oundary at this point that is not accompanied 
by some arrangemem for joint control of the intake of the 
different canals dependent on these headworks. 

“1 have not found it possible to preserve undivided 
the irrigation system of the Upper Bari Doab Canal, which 
extends from Maddhopur in the Pathankot tahsi\ to the 
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W borclei of the Di»txict of Lahore, although I have made 
email adjustments of the Lahore-Amritsar District boun- 
dary to mitigate some of the consequences of this sever- 
UiDce ; nor can I see any means of preserving under one 
territorial jurisdiction, the Mandi hydro-electric scheme 
which supplies power in the districts of Kangra. Giirdas- 
pur, Amritsar, Lahore, Jullimdur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, 
Sheikhpura and Lyollpur. 1 think it only riglit to express 
the liiope that, where the drawing of a boundary line raor 
not avoid disrupting such unitary services as canal irriga- 
tion, railways, and electric power transmission), a solution 
may be found by agreement between the two States for 
some joint c^ontrol of what has hitherto been a valuable 
common service. 

am conbcious too that the aw:u:d cannot go far 
towards satisfying sentiments and aspirations deeply held 
ion either side but directly in conflict as to tlicir bearing 
on the placing of the boundary. If means are to be found 
10 gratify to the full those sentiments and aspirations, 1 
think that they must be found in political arrangements 
with which 1 am not concerned, and not in the decision of 
a boundary line drawn under the terms of reference of 
ihi*' Conunishioii. 

Annexxibe a 

“1. The boundary between the Eaat and West 
I'unjab shall commence on the N at the point where 
liic W branch of the Ujli Rivei enters the Punjab 
Provuict' from the Stab' of Kashmir. The boundary 
ehiilJ follow th(' line of that river down the W bouu- 
d.'iry of tliR Patliankot tahsil to the point where the 
Pathdiikot, Shakargarh and Gurdaspur tahsils meet. 
The tahsil boundary and not the actual course of the 
fjjh River shall constitute the boundary between the 
K and W Punjab. 

“2. From the point of meeting of the three 
tahsils abovementioried, the boundary between the 
East and West Punjab shall follow the line of the Ujh 
River to its junction with the River Ravi and there- 
after the line of the River Ravi along the boundary 
betwcc’n l.lir tahsils of Gunlaspur and Shakargarh. the 
baundar>' between the tahsils of Bsitala and Sliakar- 
garli. the boundary between the tahsils of Batalu and 
Narowiil, the boundary between the tahsils of Ajnala 
and Narowal. and the boundar>' between the tahsils 
of Ajnala and Shadara, to the point on the River 
where the District of Amritsar is divided from the 
District of Lahore. The tahsil boundaries referred to, 
and not the actual course of the River Uih or the 
River Ravi, slmll constitute the boundary' betwe(?n the 
Ensi, and West Punjab. 

“3. From the point on the River Rj.vi where the 
District of Amritsar is divided from the Distuict of 
Lahore, the boundary between the East and West 
Punjab shall turn S following the boundary between 
the tahsils of Ajnala and Lahoi^e and then the tahsils of 
Tam Taran and Lahore, to the point where the tahsils 
of Kasur.Tjahore and Tam Taran meet. The line will 
then turn SW along the boundary between the tahsils 
of Lahore and Kasur to the point where that boundary 
meets the NE comer of the village of Tlieh Jharolian. 
It will then run aloud the E boundary of tbat village 


to its junction with the village of Cathianwala, turn 
along the N boundary of that village, and then run 
down its E boundary to its junction with .the village 
of Waigal. It will tlien run along the E boundary ot 
the village of Waigal to its junction with the village 
of Kalia, and then along the S boundary of the village 
of Waigal to its junction with the village of Pan- 
huawan. The line will then run down the E boundary 
of the village of Panhuawan to its junction with tin. 
village of Gaddoke. 

“The line will then run down the E border of the 
village of Gaddoke to its junction with the village ot 
Nurwala. It will then turn along the S boundary ot 
the village of Gaddoke to its junction with the village 
of Katluni Kalan. The line will then run down the 
E boundary of the village of Katluni Kalan to its 
junction with the villages of Kaalas and Mastgarh. 
It will then mn along the S boundary of the village 
of Katluni Kalan to the NW comer of the village of 
Kaalas. It will then run along the W boundary of the 
village of Kaalas to its junction with the village of 
Khem Karan. The line will then run along the W and 
S boundaries of the village of Khem> Karan to its 
junction with the village of Mahewala. It will then run 
down the W and B boundaries of the village of 
Malipwala. proceeding E along the boundaries between 
the \ilIago of Mahaidpur on the N and the villages 
of Sheikhupura, Kuhna. Kamulpura. Fatehwala and 
Mahewala. The line will then turn N along the W 
boundary of the village of Sahjra to its junction with 
the villages of Mahaidepur and Mochhike. It will then 
turn NE along the boundaries between the villages ot 
Machhike and Sahjra and then proceed along the 
boundiii-y between tlic ^^Ilages of Rattoke and Babjra 
to the* junction between the villages of Rattoke, Sahjra 
:uid Mabbuke, the line will then rim NE betwt?en the 
\ illiiges of Rfittoke and Mabbuke to the junction of the 
villages of Rattoke, Mabbuke, and Gajjal. From the 
point the lino will run along tlu’ boundary between the 
villages of Kabbiikc and Gajjal, and then turn S along 
the E boundaiy of the village of Mabbuke to its junction 
with the village of Nagar Aimanpur, It will then turn 
along the NE boundary of the village Nagar Aiman- 
pur, and nm along its E boundary to its junction with 
the village of Mastekee. From there it will run along 
t.lu* E boundary of the village of Mastekee to where 
it meets the boundaiy between the tahsils of Kasur 
and Ferozepore. ^ 

“For the purpose of identifying the vilhxges re- 
ferred to in this Para. I attach a map of the Kasur 
tahsil authorized by the then Settlement Officer, 
I^ahore District which was supplied to the Commis- 
sion by the Provincial Government. 

“4. The line will then run in a SW direction from 
the Sutlej River on the boundary between the districts 
of Lahore and Perozepore to the point where the Dis- 
tricts of Ferozepore, Lahore and Montgomery meet. It 
will continue along the boundary between the districts 
of Ferozepore and Montgomery to the point where this 
boundary meets the border of Bahawalpur State. The 
district boundaries, and not the actual course of the 
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Sutlej River, shall in each case constitute the boundary 
between the East and West Punjab. 

“5. It is my intention tlmt this boundary line 
should ensurt’ that the canal headworks at Sulemanke 
will fall within the territorial jurisdiction of the West 
Punjab, If the existing delimitation of the boundaries 
of Montgomery District does not ensure this, i 
award to the West Punjab so much of the territory 
concerned as covers the headworks, and the boundary 
shall be adjusted accordingly. 

♦*6. So much of the Punjab Province as lies to the 
W of the line demarcated in the preceding paras shall 
be the territoiy of the West Punjab. So much of the 
territory of the Punjab Province as lies to the E ol 
that line shall be the territory of the Bast Punjab.” 

The Position of the States 

Sordsr K. M. Panikar, Prime Minister of Bikanei 
State, in a broadcast from Delhi dealt with the 
importance of recent decisions regarding the Slates as 
follows 

The position of the State?- in the f.iiruinstttnce^ created 
by the withdrawal of British power in India is something 
which it is not quite easy for evniyoue to understand. I'he 
States of India wliich number over 560 wore at no lime 
during the period of British rule constitutionally inte- 
grated with India. Technically they were foreign arcus, 
governeil by their 1010115 who had received guaranteess ol 
protection, and were in treaty rclalions with the Crown. 

The actual unity of India, which was effective enough 
in practice, was achieved through the operation of para- 
mouutcy: in effect it was like a garland of stonc^- of vary- 
ing size and value which was held together by the authority 
of the Grown compendiously* known as Parainoimir>. 
With the lapse of paramountiy the Siaiet' will lechnictilly 
fall apart. Tliis was wliat is meant by the olt-rcpcatcd 
phrase that the States resume their independence on the 
• date when I lie Crown withdraws its authority from India. 

The implications of this doctrine of independence are 
many and extensive. If one looks at the ma() of India, 
it will be seen that apart from the Gangetic Valley, the 
area of what is known as British India is interspersed with 
the territories of Indian Rulers. In fact after t)ic seces- 
sion of the Pakistan Provinces, the area under the Indian 
States is practically equal in area to that of British India. 
They lie athwart the main lines of communicatiunvi. If 
one travels from Muttra to Alimedabad, there is hurdly 
any territory of British India between these two great 
cities. If the States were to become independent, and 
the administrative unity which was so sedulously built 
up during the last 100 years were to break tip, neither 
the Dominion nor the States would be in a position to 
function properly. Gearly some action had to be taken 
in order to preserve the unity and iiitegi^y ol the Indian 
Union. The Cabinet Mission plan of the 16rii May foresaw 
this danger and provided two alternatives fot the States, 
the first to join in a oonstitutiona] relationdbip with the 


I nion by suirendering Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
munications. or alternatively to continue as they are in 
political relationship with the centre. Neither alternative, 
it will be seen, contemplated the complete iudependenoe of 
any State. The question was, however, to be decided only 
with the inauguration of the new constitution. .The plan 
of June 5rd imported a new sense of immediacy into the 
question as the transfer of power on the 15tii August 
without arrangements with the States would have led to 
disastrous consequences. 

It was not po?»sible iherldwc to delay the velllemcnt 
of this problem till the new conetiiution was framed and 
accepted by the States, A method had therefore to be 
improvised and in coiLSiiltalion with resprcbeniaiives of 
Stales, it was decided that the best inetliiKl of dealing 
with this problem was to have standstill ariangf-ueiits re- 
garding existing economic and administralive agreements, 
and also a limited accession to the Dominion on the babi& 
of the 1935 Act for the lliree subjects of Defence, 

Affairs and Communicatioiia. Vl'hat ihc standstill ugiee- 
inenl means is that where there aie exisiiisg ariangemeius ^ 
lielwccii the Central or Provincial GoveriimeiUs and llv^ 
States, these aie eontimied undisturbed till new agree- 
ments are negotiated to take their place. What the acccs- 
sioii of tile States means is that the Dominion of British 
India which comes into exislence on ll'.c I5lli August is 
ill rc<bj#ecl of the subjects included in the talcufuy oi 
Defene.e, Foreign Allairs and Cominunieaiions bc'.oines a 
Union of botli British India and the Slates. A coustitu- ' 
Uondl rdaiionsliip which nevei’ eJtisted befonr estab- 
lished iK'lweeii the Slates and the Dominion in a limited 
but important splieie. It is intended thui iliche two 
arrangements should be given effert to at iJie same time 
as the Dominion comes ijiLo existence so that ifu re is 
hiatu^ between the establishment of a Dominion, and llr' 
crealio'n of a Llnioti. Saiisfuciory negoliuiions have been 
guin^; on l)etween the parties on this matter, and sumo 
States have already declared puldicly their intention ol 
acceding to the Dominion as t^oon as constitutional for- 
maliiies permit them to do ao. 

The importance of this decision may not be apparent 
at first right. Only a few weeks ago many States were 
thinking and talking in terms of independence. Many were 
toying with the idea that it will be possible for the States, 
whatever their geographical position to join either ot the 
Dominions, Pakistan or India or have relations with both. 
A moment’s consideration would show the dangers which 
were inherent in these propositions. If it were open to a 
State surrounded om all sides by India to join Pakistan 
or have political relations with it and vice versa, then 
the independence of both Pakistan and India would have 
been seriously affected. As H, £. the Viceroy very rightly 
emphasised at his meeting with the Princee ^*40 com- 
pelling farts of geography” limit the discietiofi of most 
States in the matters of accession. Now, Both the dangers 
have been overcome. States, it is bir to conclude, will 
accede to the DomUon, \ ^ 
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Much has been ^rritten about the Tennessee Vall^^y 
Authority or T. V. A. as it is called in America. There 
are few amongst the readiiig public who are not 
iamiliar with this prcjeot. 

But to most it is just an interesting engiueerng 
piujeot conceived and itjalised by the State, one oi 
the few State-owned public utilities in Aiiieuca, a lanci 
predominantly characterised by piivate enterpriso, and 
where public utilities are ail controlled by ])nvatc 
companies. Benco T. V. A. has been somewhat of a 
novelty and lare ei^perimeiit. Bui it has been much 
moie. It has been a veiitablc epic; a great and growing 
eiLpcrience to the people of the valley, a romance 
worked out of their hopes and feur^a, thc^ir scepticism 
uud optimism. It is not to be measured in terms of the 
laagnitudo of tiie brick and mortar, the size of the 
electiical gadgets measured. But in relationship to the 
day-to-day life of the people, the infinite iitile but 
significant changes wrought in the life of the valley 
and its inhabitants, to show what strength and 
uconomic advance can be achieved by mankind 
ihrougli tho wise use of native resouiccs. That is in 
sooth the real tale of the T. V. A. and its national 
jiupoi'tance. 

Tower baa been there irom the beginning of man's 
time — even before when it lay dormant like the Sleep- 
ing Beauty waiting for man’s magical touch to 
galvanise it to undreamed-of action. Gradually by 
giappliijg with It, man subdued it to his control. The 
pioject now Kjpie.senL*’ in people's minds the power of 
man over his environment. But the T, V. A. represents 
something more, a co-operative power, the seient* 
Older which is wrought out of fathomless confusion by 
the simple process of oo-operation of big men and 
little men, of unlettered men and uni versify gradnatee^, 
with simple faith in e^tch other and in their labour 
which is the symbol of their unity. The constiuctiou 
work brought along with it many new institutions that 
instilled new interests in the local community and 
stimulated in it new responsibilities. The job in itself 
inspired self-esteem. It made their imaginations soar, 
and awakened a new consciousness of developing 
powers. They responded to the side activities with 
alert eagerness. 

T. V. A. was born when America’s fortune-tide 
was low, during the great depression, when it was felt 
that the widely spreading distress could be avoided 
only by tho use of the Federal power to bring relief 
to the citizens. Private enterprise was pracfcicaJl> 
paralysed and State power seemed inadequate. Out ot 
this long night of travail was born this project. Its 
authority was so used that instead of doing things^ fnr 
people, it enabled people to do things for themselves. 
Those small isolated communities are proud and 
would rather b-; poor than dependent. To them the 
essence of T. V. A. lay in its being the road to in- 
dependence. The benefits they got wero a fair exchange 

return fo^j^ strong muscle and deft skill. 

The very setting for the T. V. A. is alluring. 11- 
satisfic* the 5 ’parning for drama and tlio desire for 
peace. «pr!rtgs and rtvidrU of the mountnia^ vieM 
water in abundance, which the river proudly carries 
BWay in its .bosom. The flateau is green, brown and 


gray by areas and se:isoni5. On the west it gives way 
to slopes of green, of luscious orchards and beauteous 
cattle, down to the stretches of the blue grass and 
finally to silky cotton and Uie old old plantations. 

TJie caio-f:er ruritiug water ls almost a mood of 
iiaUire. Bui m ^ jmh uevL?rliu‘jeos briug it under thoir 
sway ; deto.iminj tho time and manner of its passage ; 
piwij it through turbines to produce electric power ; 
iclease it in sujh fasliion as to make it navigable for 
ships, manipulate its force to p(Mmil ii fiom crossing 
the soil. Yet, liowevi‘r great the inngnitude of the 
machine, howevi r stupendous tho engineering feat, its 
value and importance can only be measured in term^ 
of their relationship lo human lives, when the quality 
oi these lives can be raised lo match the high power 
quality of the eomstruction and of the grandoui of 
nature .s Mailing ; when mechanisation touches the very 
heart of thi; people, to tmnble with their wcMiinea«‘ and 
melt with their lelaxod limbs and heaving breaths. For 
when human ie^x*ls ot living and working and the 
creative abilitie.s of people are not free, then does one 
tiuly piopare for peace and for the defence of this 
peace. 

Until tho coming of tho T. V. A all public 
iifiliii(«- fbr iii(,'nopoi\ of Biir Blouuc.ys', t\\ploiic<l 
for high profits, normal e.9f>ential requirements con- 
verted into rare expensive* articles. Electricity was one 
of the worst victims. It is said that the Tennessee 
River made an Engineers fingers tingle, it wfts 
handy, moving so fast and so far, something just had 
to be done with it. But tougher than its onward rush 
was the tussle for its control. 

Senator Norris’ congressional committee states as 
follows in its report on this tussle : 

“In every bid that has been made it has always 
been discovered that Ihe object of the iease was to 
get possei^ion, for private profit, of the enormous 
power facilities which exist.” 

One may almost say that the T. V. A. was a 
logical p’oeess of t.hr» times. For there was no other 
way of establishing the principle which Semitov Nor- 
ris: boldly enunrialed at the time 

“A nation’s resources belong to its people and 
should bp uried by them for their service.” 

Tlu> T. V. A. simply had to be, for at the end 
of IP33 theie wpio countries in the southern high- 
ly nd?^ witl) more than 50 per cent of the famDies on 
M'lief. One county had as many as 87 per cent on 
relief. The very land was moreover wasting, seven 
uiillion acres out of twenty-six was suffering from 
erosion due j>:irtiy lo single-crop cultivation. lu a 
^single county 35 per cent of the laud had lost more 
than one half of its top spoil, while 2*9 per cent hud 
been substantially destroyed. In addition, floods were 
f-ausing an average annua! los-s of nearly 2 milboj'-, 
^or the^ Tennessee River was then nothing but » 
destructive force in flood and a useless shoal ia 
drought. Taxes were high, yet there were net enough 
iunds to support good schools, public health aud 
medical services, highways or transport. The farms 
were without electricity. And at Iasi afl-- a strenuous 
battle waged for 12 years on bebalf of th^' common 



people agaiuBt the combined forces of monopoly and 
human greedy it iinaliy ended in the triumphant 
creation of the T. V. A/s corporation by an act of 
t&e Congrefis, clothing it with the power of govern- 
ment but possessed of the flexibility and initiative 
of a private enterprise, an original and bold experi- 
ment raised on a four-pronged facade ; to harness 
the river and its tributaries by means of a series ot 
massive dams and reservoirs to prevent floods ; im- 
prove navigation, generate and distribute electricity ; 
and mauufaetuie nitrates. 

Presideat Roosevelt linked it with the other 
similar projects, Boulder Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams and the St. Lawrence power projects stating 
that each of these was to “serve as a yardstick/' 
meaning thereby to tiying out the comparison ot 
costs between public and private production. Cheaper 
power within the reach of the average man, power 
for every home and farm— that was the target. 

To keep the programme up-to-date, the President 
was directed to recommend to Congress from time 
time such legislation as he deemed proper to carry 
out specific purposes. 

**Maximum amount of flood control : maxi- 
mum development of the said Tennessee River for 
navigation purposes ; maximum generation of 
electric power consiatont with flood control aiid 
navigation ; the proper use of iniirginal lauds ; 
proper method of restoration of all lands in said 
drainage basin suitable for reforestation ; and the 
economic and social wdl-beiug of the people 
living in the said river basin.” 

In addition such adjoining teriitoiy as may be 
related to or materially affected by the development 
consequent to this act, was also included. And 
studies, experiments or demonstrations— all for the 
general purpose of fostering an orderly and proper 
physical, economic and social development of the 
said areas— were also sanctioned. 

T. V. A. had been instructed by the Congress to 
promote the “economic and social well-being of the 
people living in the said river basin/' and to help 
the communities appraise and use their resources in 
the most dynamic and yet prudent way. The T. V. A. 
decided on pushing forward with plans for reforesta- 
tion, scientific agriculture, getting electricity to every 
farm and the like. For it saw no reason why a 
20th centuiy farmer should function like a 19th 
century one. It began to buy up phosphate reserves 
and produce fertilizer materials, finding out the 
cheapest process. For it thought not merely in terms 
of chemicals and materials but moie in relationship 
to land, cro]>, animals and people’s lives— in short 
the development of a rounded community life. To 
begin with, farmers displaced by tli«; creation of the 
huge reservoirs, were resettled. 

The old system of fertilizers-production had 
proved wasteful, for land was commonly fertilised 
with commercial fertilizers which meant going round 
in a vicious circle. As the land grew poorer, the farm 
production got leep, the farmer’s income fell. He 
therefore tilled more land, bought more nitrates to 
grow more, which in turn meant a fall in the price of 
the raw material. But the T. V. A** altered this 
proceoB. The people were on the oonti^ary encouraged 
to grow their own nitrates. 

The plan was simple. The farmer was asked to 
add phocgihates to bis eoil and grow leguminous 


plants, such as alfalfa, leapedesa, vetch and clover, 
as they have the quality of nourishing on their rootA 
a certain kind of bacteria which in the process ot 
their life cyde take nitrogen from the air and infect 
it into the land. One pound of phosphorus used in 
fertiliser for leguminous plants may result in four or 
five pounds nitrogen in the soil. Moreover, the 
planting of such vegetation would furnish high 
protein grazing, as also keep that land fi«om having 
its soil washed away Natural rock phosphate.*? w^re 
available in adequate quantities neai^'. 

Then the chemists went to work to get a con- 
centrated form of fertilisers in place of the old 
which contained only 16 per cent plant food. When 
a fertiliser was created it was tried out in experi- 
mental farms and control plots. Then it went mio 
use in the demonstration farms selected by the com- 
munity with the advice of the extension agent, aud 
the candidates clioson lo carry ihciii out had to be 
men who enjoyed the confidence of the community. 
Each farmer was fciippiied the fertilizer free with the 
proviso that the farmer would execute his work lU 
consultation with the county agent or the land-in- 
grant extension service, for the period set. say a live- 
year pw)gi’amm«. The demonstration farm usually 
attracted the attention of farmers for miles around. 
In fact, the entire community hpcame interested in 
it. When favourable results showed, the others avidly 
copied the prcKicss. Thi.s often led to area demonstra- 
tions in which a numb'^r of farms participated, some- 
times the area running to as much as ten thousand 
acres. The advantage of such co-operative work was 
obvious. What an individual could not achieve, the 
community could; and where an individual could not 
afford to invest singly, a group of farmers could buy. 
threshers, grading equipment, top quality bulls and 
the like, as also derive the best advantage in the 
marketing. This stimulated almost an epidemic in 
better and co-operative farming and a fundament«»l 
change from one crop fibre-economy ^stera of cotton 
cultivation to diversified farming and establish » 
balanced agrarian economy. 

This “white magic” as the fertilising process is 
called IS said to make 3 blades of grass grow where 
one used to, and even on rough and rocky ground. 
On the average, there was an increase of more than 
30 per cent in the production of foods in the 
demonstration farms. Farm demon'itrations have in- 
creased hay production by 1/3 ; smalJ grain by 2/3 : 
corn by 1/4 ; cotton and tobacco by one-half with 
liardly any increase in acreage ; milk sales by one 
half, egg sales by one half, fruit and vegetable by 
one half, with hardly any increase in labour force. 
Here are poured out a Variety of whirling materials ; 
rayon, oxygen, hydrogen, sulphuric acid, caustic soda,, 
phosphorus, methyl alcohol, acetic acid, metal dies, 
ferro-alloys, fibres and a host of other things. 

Nor is this tin* whole chemistry of T. V. A. It 
has started making calcium carbide necessary for 
synthetic rubber ; production of alumina, the basis 
of alluminium from mere clay instead of imported 
bauxite ; extraction of magnesium from oUveno^ 
instead of brine and sea-water. 

The fact, that these new methods are becoming 
countrywide is even more encouraging. Between 1185 • 
and 1948. forly-three thousand demonstration farms 
had sprung up in 88 states covering a total area of 
tfffBfiOb wcm. It has hem bugy buflding fumaoeft 
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while side by side preparing maps ; collecting data 
on streamflow and silting ; prospecting for construc- 
tion materials while co-operating with forest services 
to conserve timber resources. In 1933, the average 
‘ per capita, income in the Tennessee Valley was 
'40 per cent of the national average ; in 1939, it was 
44 per cent ; by 1945, it was 58 per cent and the 
region had come to establish its economic leadership. 

Truly did one of the members of the T. V, A. 
Board fervently wish these Mams to have the honesty 
and beauty of a fine tool, for T. V. A. is a tool to do 
a job for men in a democracy.” These dams have 
converted parts of the valley into a land of lakes., 
where there were few before. They possess water 
enough to cover half of Tennessee State and provide 
850 miles of river channel— which means generating 
enough electricity for more than half a million 
consumers through municipalities and co-operativea. 
It has increased river trafQc from 32,658.951 Lon-milcs 
in 1933 to I61,469y344 ton-miles by 1^3, which is but 
the beginning. Thus this region which was once one 
of tlie moat isolated and backward today hums with 
incredible activity and has established new economic 
ties with the grest interior regions of the U. S. A. 

‘The T. V. A. in its 13 years of existence, has 
ue\er hesitated to try now methods, new machines 
and new ideas. One of its striking characteristics 
has been a willingness to explore any line of 
lesearcli if it seemed to offer a reasonable possi- 
bility of enabling the T. V. A. to do a better job 
in the unified development of the Tennessee Valley 
region. 

“While the public attention has been focussed 
on spectacular dam-building and widely publicised 
electric power operations, a substantial number of 
vital research projects have succeeded practically 
unnoticed. Many of the machines, methods and 
processes which have been devised and expanded 
by the T. V. A. were entirely new ; others wore 
adaptations of work originated elsewhere and 
niodifii'd to fit the problems of the region. 

“The T. V. A. has always benefited in its 
various experiments by the co-oi)eration of other 
ugencies, federal, state and local, in diverse acti- 
vities ranging from public health to civil engineer- 
ing. The examples which follow comprise a partial 
list of those activities which now engage the atten- 
tion of administrators, technicians and citizens in 
their combined efforts to further the development 
of the Valley.” 

So says David Lilienthal who was Chairman ot 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for several years. 

Little known is the T. V. A.'s contribution to ii 
blending of medical science with engineering and 
industrial chemistry. One of the fields in which it hss 
made a successful showing is in combating malaria. 
Improved methods of spraying and dusting from the 
T. V. A.*8 department of Health have been brought 
into operation along the T. V. A/s 26 great artificial 
takes, while its technicians pressed army training 
planes into malaria warfare. As a matter of fact, during 
the war the T, V. A. converted army planes for dusting 
and gprayint^ the Pacific malarial areas, and logically 
enough when the UNRRA started work, it enlisted 
the T, y. A.'s services to equip planes to be used in 
malaria-control work in Greece and the Balkans. The 
T. V. A. has been able to play this noble role in such 
distant lanSs because of its very successful experi- 
ments in eliminating malaria from its own Valley. 


Equally humanitarian is the valuable experiment 
which is being carried on to find out the relation of 
human health to soil fertility, involving roughly about 
80 farms and about 170 individuals of vaiying age- 
groups for clinical study. The farms .are divided into 
two groups, those using soil-mineral fertilisers and the 
other left unfertilised. Periodical medical examinationa 
are made, with dietary records on food consumption 
and chemical analysis of foods. 

The T. V. A. also experiments in manufacturing 
industrial objects out of the Valley’s resources. One 
such recent product is tanning used in the manufacture 
of leather obtained out of waste which used to be 
burned for fuel, such as pine bark or oak from the 
saw mill slab pile. It also tried its hand at the manu- 
facture of the small threshing machine for small hUly 
farms, which can be towed like trailers to scattered 
and remote fields; low-cost bam-hay driers, the special 
merit of which lies in its preserving the carotene con- 
tent denoted by green colour, and retain nutrition 
value by practically eliminating leaf shattering. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture while grading hay 
found 88 per cent of the Tennessee Valley farms pro- 
vide grade 1 and 2 as against only 35 per cent from 
the rest of that grade. 

Resc'arch in fishing has been another feature which 
has led not on^ to the preservation but an increase 
in fish from 45 lo 50 fold. Similarly a T. V. A. method 
of bonding mit*\ sheets has enabled the American 
produced “green mica” as distinguished from the 
foreign-imported “ruby-mica” to be equal in perform- 
ance to the latter when the “green mica” was being 
rejected as iiseless. 

At p time when timber was going out of business 
diio to rapid liquidation of forests, the T. V. A. fore.stB 
came to the rescue and actually today 20,000 more 
acres have been brought under forest cultivation. 
There are 14 million acres of forest land together with 
industries that support a hundred thousand persons, 
and contributing 3100 million to the annual income of 
the region. The foresters nin 400 demonstration areas 
on private property and more are being established, 
rcTirescnting all shades of woodlands, from small-farm 
woodlets of a few acres to extensive commercial timber 
tracts. Dairy herds now brouse on the greagy slopes 
where a few years ago even a wild mountain hog could 
liave hardly 0 ur\rived. 

Community co-operatives have been organised 
especially for growing vegetables, und'^r which the 
growers estimate that they are reaping 50 cwts. more 
a bushel than thoy did under individual cultivation. 
Parmors wJin had never kept a chicken, have developed 
a poultry industry of such magnitude that a single 
farm.'r now orders 5.000 electric elements for home- 
made brooders, built by the farmers themselves under 
the direction of tho agricultural extension agencies. 

The practice) of using portable overhead irrigation 
on farm crops has been on the increase, showing in- 
creased net returns varying from $15 to $90 per acre 
as a result. 

All these activities give some passing yet vivid 
picture of the splendid work, the T. V. A. is doing to 
provide for the unified development of all the resources 
of this Valley region. These projects assure new or 
increased incomes to the farmers and other settlers of 
the Valley, provided a definite incentive to enable 
them to co-opetate more fully and effectively in the 
. vatrious pr ogrammes_j[aunched irom ti ^ 
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both conserve the wealth inherent in the soil, minerals been diverted to serve only the giant industries, it 
dad forePtfl, even while deveh^ing their potential would have by-passed the little man in his cabin and 
riches for the welfare of the entire Valley-community ; on the farm. 

and incidcntnlJy even while helping themselves these But the T. V. A. has by no means bad a smooth 
huznblc folks of the land have succeeded in stamping sailing. It greatly disturbed the power business in and 
their impress on the world 'at large. around the valley by its very existence. Its conatitu- 

Thesc miracles have been wrought mostly through tional authority was questioned 57 times, and 26 cases 
local labour, whose imagination has been stirred by of injunctions were brought against it. But it fought 
new pictures of expanding prospect^?. Above all the and survived and by 1936, the fire-works died down 
people have tasted of the sweet fruits of orderly leaving the T. V. A. a “settled- and established 
disciplined execution of large-scale planning through institution of the country.’’ 

co-operative effort. Job-training, general adult educa- Although the T. V. A. is a corporation, its policies 

tion, library sei'vice, new modes of recreation re- not follow the capitalist pattern. Nonetheless its 

frigerators owned by the community — ^aJl these have operations remain solvent and businesslike. Forty 
come to st.und and become part of their life. The pgf cent of the common costs of the dams are charged 
T. V. A. in a way seemed to take the people into io power-production, and pa 3 nnents are made to the 
partnership rather than oppress them. It demonstrated States and local units of government in lieu of 
that a diversity of physical resources and human taxation. 

talents when bx)ught together by free choice into power-rates set by the T. V. A. for the 

voluntary co-operation can bring widespread human tnunicipalities and lural co-operatiVbs which in turn 
benefits. As the T. V. A. Report for 1936 stated, “Final distribute that power to consumers, are among the 
success is as much a matter of general consent of lowest in the states. Still this project continues to reap 
initiative.” For the real aim is to make power h.indsome profits which are used to extend their 

tho little men of wliom the world is composed, make services or reduce ratcv further. The high voltage 
the independent labour of each of them productive transmisRiou litins extending to 252 sub-stations and 
and lend their lives' dignity and beauty, thence to many industries and farmers’ cottage.?, a 

Power muft bo buiP for tlie use of raising dairy of 500.000 consumers, form a grand network 

cattle on a far-away farm, for the gardener on a 5200 p„nes. PresidenI Tiumiin recently defined 
mountain side, for community gadgets that save the j y a‘^‘<erting : 

house-wife, from drudgery give the helples^ and old 

a break, the bed-ridden the comforts of a radio. For j y ^ demonstrated democraf^v's 

such it is that power Is wanted— for creativenoes mid (>,i|»acity to r:iise the standard of living, to utilise 

freedom. For behind the steel and concrete of the natural resources wisely and to stimulate and 

T. V. A. is the real moving human stoiy of the people f-ncouragL' the initiative and enterprise of in- 

whose lives hav: been transformed. For had the T.V.A. dividuals.*' 

-rO:- 

AMERICA TAKES A STAND AGAINST COMMUNIST MENACE 

By Phof. TARAKNATH DAS, ph.D., 

Department 0} Hifttary, Columbia University, York 

This week ending June 28th will go down in recent (2) This week U. S. Courts have sentenced 

American history for American stand against Com- several leading Communistd like Mr. Gerhardt Eider, 

munist menace in America and abroad. 1 diall sum- known to be the top eommunisl Soviet Russian agent, 
marisc a few important events : and Mr. Dennis, Secretary of Communist Party, 

( 1 ) The passage of Taft-Hartlcy Labor Bill, to one year’s imprisonminl and a fine of $1,000* 
even over the veto of the President, has a great for contempt of the U. S. Congressional authority, 
siguifioance. Ths American public are aware of the fact These men were nol punished because they were 
that American Communists and “fellow-travellers’' Com'munista but because they refusi d to testify before 
have ‘‘bored from within” into eveiy important industry a Congrr.^sional Board of Inquiry. They refused to 
and eveiy branch of the American State. Some of the testify Jest they might have divulged certain “un- 
most- important strikes in the United Stale.?, during American” activities of the American Communists, 
recent montlis, have been engineered by Cninmunist'^ Twelve more perrons belonging to an organisation 
to aid Soviet Russia internationally. Thus, this bill known os one of the “Communist Fronts'* have been 
among other things provides curbing the power of sentenced to imprisonment and a fine on the same 
Labor Unions and depriving them “bargaining rights” charge. 

in cose they create national emerffen&y by striking. It (3) The U. S. Slate Department has this week 

also provides that Labor Unions must make their dismissed ten officials from the department on the 
financial statement public, which will afford an ground that these men were either Communists or 
opportunity to learn how a labor union may spend its associates and supporters of Communists and thus 
funds. No Commtmiai can become an officer of a could not be trusted in matters of national security. 
Labor Unum, ^ It was indicated that some of these men were heads 

America has become conscious of Communist of divisions and drew salary of nine thousand dollars, 
menace in the foivn of national industrial tie-up to aid ft (g known thai **iop secrets” of V. S. State Departs 
Soviet Rumda and has enacted a law which is regarded ment have been divuiged by some employees to 
es anti-Labor ; but this law is directed against Com- foreign powers i.e., Soviet Ruma. Borne of ^ these 
nninists in It^or movement of the United States. emf^ees will be i^osecoted end the FMeral Bureau oC 
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luvfst.igution is now carrying on careful study of these 
cases. 

(4) TIjo Unili^ States Government is sick and 
tiled of Soviet Russian policy of expansion in Asia 
and P3inope and at last has taken a stand, not a 
negative one but a decisive one, to check Rusd.in 
jtggression ever:^here : 

(a) It was General Marshall wlio as American 
representative in China, tried his best to bring about 
unified and peaceful China. He failed primarily 
because the extieraiets in Kouminiang Party and the 
Communists did not wish to co-operate. Thus America 
withdrew her aid to the Nationalist Governjnpni and 
a^simned the role of a neutral. 

But during the iast week, the U. S. GovemmeMi 
sold 130.0(K).000 bullets to the Government of 
Cioncrul Cliiang Kai-shek, so that, they will be able 
to fight the Chinese Communists who an trying to 
detach Manchuria from China, by using arm^ and 
aminunitions supplied by Botnet Russia. 

America cannot and will not remain neutnl while 
<;'ommunists (Soviet Russia) tr>' to detach Munehuria 
from Chinn and the Mongols (the puppet-govrmmenl 
I f Soviet Russia) attack Singkiang. 

ih) The United Stains Government’s rreenl notes 
to Rumania. Bulga'ia and Yugoslavia, arc really 
directed against Soviet Russian policies in these puppet 
Stntjcfi. They are merely beginning of American asser- 
tion in tlin Bslkan.s on legitimate process. 

(r) The United State? Government has not onlv 
taken active steps to check Communist menace in 
Gt-cccp. but the American delegate to tin S.'Curitv 
Council of U. Nm Mr Austen, the other day in a sharp 
speech advocated that if Bulgarin, Yugoslavia and 
Albania which were charged with aiding armed band?, 
who had been trying to overthrow the present Greek 
Government and destroy Greece’s terrllnn.il integrity, 
continued such activities, then force shnyJfd be used lo 
check the menace. Of course, Soviet Rnsshi will use 
her “Veto Power” in the Security Council Rgiin.si such 
fl menace. But it is a serious warninj! an<l not .an 
rm]»ty one. 

(d) Tlic OoverniTirnt.® id Franct and Italy nn- 
menaced by wlio arc fidlowimr ilisru riui? 


tactics against any pragramme which may be opposed 
by Soviet Russia. But the United States’ support *to 
Frjnce and Italy has led to the formation of Govern- 
ment? without Conwnuuist participation. America will 
not sit idle, and see that Soviet Russia takes over the 
Governments of these coiintrie? through Fi'cnch and 
Italian Communists. 

ie) The pr(«ent “Marshall Plan" is to aid unified 
Europe. Being convinced that Soviet, Russia may block 
it. if oonference was called by U. S, A., the Govern- 
ments of Britain and France have taken the initiative 
for the conference of France, Britain and Russia, now 
holding its tjessjon? at Paris. If Soviet Russia tries to 
block the Marshall Plan, it is pretty certain that 
Britain and France will accept it. It will mean Anglo- 
American -French -Italian co-operation in FiUrop-^ and 
it will be followed by stei)s for revival of German 
industry in Anglo-Frtmch-Amcrican sones of Germany. 

(/) In the Middle. East, America has taken steps 
lo mo<lernise Turkish militaiy^ equipment and ro- 
organi.ae Persian police and the present Persian Cabinet 
is pro-Anglo-American, and is ready to co-operate 
agiinst Soviet Russian menace. America will fight if 
Soviet Russia fries lo control the Middle East, ft is 
not a “bluff" 

{g) America is conscious of the Soviet Russian 
jiolicy of disnipting ‘‘hemisphere solidarity.” Thus Presi- 
dent Truman visited Mexico as well ns Canada and will 
visit Brazil and has inaugurated friendly relations 
with Argentina. II is expected that there will be soon 
•an agreement among various Latin American Powers 
to adopt uniform armament for hemisphere security, 
under the h-sad* rship of the United States. America 
will never tolerate any move by any Power which 
would int/erfere with America’s position in Western 
TTemisphere. 

America is tired of the Soviet Ruariau policy of 
figgres,sion. She hag CDme to the conclusion that 
‘•appeasement” of Soviet Russia may lead to the same 
situation as “appeasement of Nazi Germany.” Thus 
there will be no further “appeasement of Soviet 
Rua^ia” by Iho U. S. A. Thi.« fact should nol bo 
minimised bv the Indian public and st.atcsmen. 

June 28, 1947 
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INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 

liY H. G. MGOKERJEE, m.a., ph,D. 


The Opium Pkoblem in China 
It has been shown elsewhere that the earuestnrs? 
oi China to stamp out opium-smoking secured ihe 
co-operation of the British and the Indian Govern- 
nients so that ejqiortg of Indian opium to tiial couniry 
as well as Chinese production of the drug were stopped 
by 1913. It was realised later on that Chinese addicts 
continued to obtain their supplies of opium fiorn 
illicit sources and the Assembly of tJie League ol 
Nations ffllit called upon on September 30, 1921, 
to approach such of its member States as had extra- 
territorial rights, etc., in China to tiikc care ‘to pi<i- 
vint contraband trade in opium and other dangerous 
drugs/' On August 14, 1934, the Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended toat 


“They should, if they had not already done so, 
make legulations, the breach of which shall be 
punishable by adequate penalties, to control the 
cttiTying on by ihoii nationals in China of any 
ImuIp in drugs.” 

About four years after, on October 8, 1927, 
the Opium Advisory Committee requested the Council 
i)f the League of Nations 

“to represent to the Government of China that it 
would prove of the greatest assistance to the Com- 
mittee in its work if it were provided with a report 
as to all important seizures of narcotic substances 
effected by the Chinese Maritime Customs at tbe 
various ports and stations which are controlled by 
that service,” 
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All tlio above has been said merely to prove that 
though, at this time, China was producing large quan* 
titles of opium, all of it was consumed by the poorer 
classes of the Chinese addicts who could not afford 
the far more expensive and more palatable Indian, 
Tersian and Turkish smuggled opium. Under these 
circumstances, there could be no sense in making an 
enquiry into the production of opium in China which, 
after the needs of the Chinese addicts had been satis- 
fied, could be smuggled to other countries. 

Output op Opium in Indu 

The opium export policy of the British adminis- 
tration at this time was that part of the opium 
jiroduced was supplied direct to the Govem- 
ments of the opium-nonsuming countries which distri- 
buted the drug to their peoples through their own 
agencies while the rest was sold in auctions held in 
C^^fllcutta to such individuals and concerns as had 
obtained Import Certificates from the Governments 
of the countries into which it would be imported. 
Of the three poppy- cultivating countries fiom which 
rhere was systematic smuggling, India undoubtedly 
produced the largest amount of opium. This is quite 
clear from the following lines quoted from page 157 of 
M N. La Motte^s Ethics of Opium : 

•The output of Turkish opium for 1922 was 
about 240 tons. The production of Persian opium 
for 1921 was about 162 tons, while that of India for 
1921-22 came to something in the neighbourhood 

of 1460 tons.*’^ 

While it is regrettable that the present writer has 
found it impossible to secure the production figures 
-of Persia and Turkey for the period with which we 
are immediately concerned here, vis., 1922-21, there 
cannot be much doubt that India did produce very 
much more opium at this time also than either Peisia 
or Turkey or even both taken together. From this, it 
may be justifiably inferred that the quantity of Indian 
opium smuggled into countries which banned its entry, 
was very much larger than that of Persian and Turkish 
opium supplied to them by illicit dealers. 

This naturally raises the question as to why the 
League, of Nations did not suggest the sending of a 
Commission of Enquiry on the production and distri- 
bution of opium in India. For one thing, Persia had 
not objected to receiving such a Commission. Politi- 
cally the weakest of the three opium-producing coun- 
tries from which smuggling of the drug was being 
carried on, it must have felt considerable hesitation in 
the matter of refusing to accept the proposal of an 
international organisation such as the League. While 
no official information is available as to why a similar 
recommendation was not put forward by the League 
of Nations for consideration by th© India Government, 
we may remind ourselves of the suggestion made by 
an American that there was present, at this time, the 
almost universal feeling that such a proposal would not 
be favourably received by the British ’administration 
in India and that, in this matter, it would receive the 
unstinted support of the British Govemme^nt, one of 
the most powerful of the member States. The refusal 
in such a case would have been due to its awareness 
that the report of a thoroughly independent Commis- 
sion of Enquiry bent on doing its duty conscientiously 
and fearlessly would have placed the India Govern- 
ment in a very embarrammg idtuation. 


India Govbsnment’b Nvw Ararura in 1987 

The British administration took two steps the 
remote effect of which was to largely minimise aU 
chances of a proposal to send a Commission of 
Enquiry to conduct an investigation into the produc- 
tion. of opium in India. The first of these, already 
referred to, was to call a Conference of the opium- 
producing Indian Stat.es with a view tb devising ways 
and means to discourage the smuggling of the so- 
called Malwa opium produced by them and which, as 
explained above, led practically to no satisfactory 
results. The second was to take the drastic step of 
reducing opium exports, the best possible evidence ot 
its adherence to the international policy of the gndufil 
suppression of opium-smoking. 

It was pointed out at the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924, that though the British 
administration had all along expressed the view that 
opium-smoking is an evil habit and, it was said, to 
vindicate its traffic inside India, had maintained that 
it was more damaging* than eating th© drug, it had 
continued to export it to various countries in the Far 
East, such as the Straits Settlements, the Federated 
Malay States, Dutch Indies. French Indo-China and 
Hongkong, that permitted it. 

Attention was also drawn at the same time to the* 
fact that in spite of the adoption of the Import Certi- 
fica^ system, some of th© opium sent to the Far East 
had somehow passed into the hands of unscrupulous 
people wlio had been smuggling it to China and other 
countries. This was proved by seizui'os of confrabaiid 
Indian opium in the Chinese ports to which Jt could 
not have gone legitimately as our opium exports 
that country had been stopped with effect from 1913. 
So largo was the contraband trade in the drug and 
so wide its ramifications, that there had been seizure?* 
of illicit Indian opium not only in China hut also in 
such widely distant countries as Australia, South 
Africa, Chile, Peru, Mexico and the United States. 

The embarrassment created by the abov© criticisms 
increased still more when, under the first Article of 
the Protocol forming part of the Geneva Convention 
of 1925 signed and ratified by both Great Britain and 
India, it became incumbent on all the signatories 
“to take such measures as may be required to 
prevent completely within five years of the present 
date the smuggling opium from constituting a 
serious obstacle to the effective suppression of the 
\)3G of prepared opium.*’ 

It was probably the desire to placat© international 
opinion which made Lord Reading, the then Gavemor- 
General, to refer to the matter in his speech at the 
opening of the Council of State on February 9, 
1926, that is about one year after th© signature and 
ratification of the Geneva Convention, in the course 
of which he said : 

•’My Government have recently had under their 
consideration the adoption of a new policy regard- 
ing opium which is in accordance with the trend 
of opinion in a number of other countries and also 
with views that have been freely expressed in some 
quarters on different occasions in India ... 

“It is desirable that we should declare publicly 
our intention to reduce piogresavely the exports of 
opium from India so as to extinguish them, al- 
together within a definite period, except as regards 
exports of opium for strictly medical purposes. 

**Tlie period to be fixed has not yet b^n finally 
determined, as before arriving at a decMon, it is 
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I iteceaeaiy to consult tbo Government ol the Unj^ 
Provinces regarding the effects that the resultii^g 
r^uotion in the area cultivated with opium will 
have on the cultivators in that Province.’* 

It Jias also been held by some anti-opiumists that 
at last the British administration had come to realise 
that the unremitting pressure exerted by Indian 
Nationalism for further extension of India’s political 
privileges dust, sooner or later, end with the transfer 
of power to it. And it would surely look odd if back- 
ward India took a step from which the British 
administration had hung back so long and sn 
obstinately. It was thus that the international deni.v^d 
for a change in India’s opium policy was ronfu * d 
by Indian public opinion. 

In June, 1926, it was announced that the extinc- 
tion of exports of opium for other than medical and 
scientific purposes would be accomplished not in five 
years as required by the Protocol, but in ten years, 
that is, no opium would be expoited for purposes other 
than medical and scientific after December 31, 1935- 
'J'he reduction would take place on the following 
basis. The exports in 1927 would bo 90 per cent of the 
exports in 1926, in 1928, 80 per cent of the exports in 
1926, and so on. 

The? Govornmmt of India Act was passed in 1935 
and the Provincial part of it commenced functioning 
fioin 1937. Tlie attitude of the strongest political 
orgiinisation in the countiy to the drink and drug 
policy of tlie British administration became clear 
soon as it assumed responsibility for Provincial 
administration and if Ihe Federal part had come into 
Operation, there is little doubt about what it would 
iiave done provided of course that it had the majority 
at the Centre. 

Misleading Pbopacanda 

In view of what has appeared above, it is ratlier 
carious to find a British apologist of the India Govern- 
ment giving it credit because “though in no way 
bound to do so.” it reduced its "exports to Far Eastern 
countries for other than medical and scientific pur- 
poses” according to the method mentioned above. 11 
what has been staled previously in regard to the 
manner in which the League of Nations was making 
its approach to the problem of opium-smoking is a 
correct statement of facts, it follows that the British 
Government, .at least to some extent, was compelled 
to reconsider its opium export policy in the light of 
what W’as then happening in other parts of the world. 

The Geneva Convention of 1925 must have been 
signed and ratified only after the British Government 
had fully realised the obligations it imposed on its 
•signatories. It may also be presumed that it was aware 
that, in the absence of a central authority with power 
to enforce its directions on recalcitrant nations, all 
steps taken to combat the dnig menace on an inter- 
national scale must naturally be the result of agree- 
ments arrived at by the participating countries as also 
that the measure of success attained would be almost 
exclusively conditioned by the loyalty with which they 
were carried out. 

What has to be emphasised here is that inter- 
national agntf ments, such as the Hague Convention of 
1912 or the Geneva Convention of 1925, have no other 
sanction behind them except international deter- 
mination to carry them out in both the letter and the 
epiHt. ,If intemationa] opinion on any particular 


question us expressed by an organisation enjoying a 
status like that of the League of Nations ife not 
pected, then indeed there is little hope of the marth 
of humanity towards its goal of peace, happineas and 
prosperity on a world scale. 

By signing and ratifying the Geneva Conveniiou 
of 1925, the India Government had agreed to take 
such steps as in the circumstances in which it found 
itself, were regarded as necessary to “prevent com- 
pletely within five years the smuggling of opium*’ so 
that it would no longer constitute a serious obstacle 
to the suppression of opium-smoking. After reviewing 
the whole situaiioa, the British administration had 
come to the eondusion that the only satisfactory 
method of redeeming its pledge was to stop the export, 
of opium altogether. It was a choice freely made and 
no special credit can be given to the India Govern- 
mcni for doing its obvious duty. 

On the other hand, the uncharitable might, suggest 
that, in a sense, it laid itself open to criticism when 
it took ten years in giving effect to its decision in place 
of the five years in the course of which it had been 
agreed it would be done. In effect, this policy meant 
that the British administration would continue 
supply opium for non-medical purposes in gradually 
diminishing quantities to the Far Eastern countries 
most of which were colonies and territories under the 
control of western Powers. And, what is more, its 
above-mentioned apologist permitted himself to 
applaud Ihe India Government for discharging ita 
obligations in mathematically measured instalments. 
This seems clear from- the following extract from the* 
statement referred to already : 

“Effect has been given to that policy (annual 
reduction of 10 per cent of opium exports) at 
considerable financial sacrifice.” 

The United States of America, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Bopublic, Japan, to mention a few civilised and 
progressive countries only among many others, gladly 
faced the loss of huge revenues when they put an end 
to the non-medical use of drugs by their nationals. 
There is no denying tJie fact that there are drug 
addicts in all of thorn and that large revenues can be 
secured by sanctioning their use but they refused 
doing so as they thought it their duty not to permit 
addiction among their people. 

As against this, we find the tacit assumption that 
it is not improper to benefit Indian finance at the 
expense of the degradation and misery of the people 
inhabiting thr Far Eastern countric and that the 
British administration deserves credit because, after 
supplying opium freely to them for nearly a century 
and a half, it was at. last persuaded into giving up this 
;ni(]\iitoiis traffic. 

All this is propaganda and that of a very crude 
type. It may mislead those who know little or nothing 
of the incidents which preceded the adoption by the 
India Government in 1927 of the new export policy 
but it will never deceive the Indian who sees that 
while, under international pressure, the supplying of 
opium to the Far Eastern people was stopped, it was 
being provided by the name India Government to the 
people of India. 

Limited Usefulness of the Work of the 
League or Nations 

The joint meeting; of the Mixed Sub-committee 
of the Health Committee and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Opium which rarlv in 
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January, 1023 di^^cussed. among other things, two 
fundamental questions,— the purpose of the work 
undertaken by the League in regard to the use of 
habit-foiming di-uas including opium and what consti- 
tutes their abuse. 

As regards the first it was held that 

*‘The aim of tho work of the League is jo limit 
and finally to prevent the abuse of opium, of 
morphine, etc.” 

As regards the second, in the langui-gp of ‘he 
report of this meeting, 

“It WU8 decided that modinil use should be 
considered the only legitimate use aiul that iill non- 
mcdical use should be regarded as abuse.” 

It thcjofore foUows that the League did succeed 
in its policy of gradualism and that the India 
Governmont made a contribution, though not a large 
one. in this direction. It may also bo stated without 
much fear of contradiction that it accepted and acted 
on the League's decision that opium-smoking is an 
abuse but that by continuiug the miinufacture and 
distribution of opium for eating to Indians, it refused 
to accept the view that thi.-i partiendnr lorm of jiddic- 
tion is an abuse of the drug thus .standing against 
international opinion. 


Refmence has been made previously to the sugge^ 
tlon appearing in the Final Act of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1025, in lognrd to the sending of a Com* 
mission to .arious opium-producing countries as also 
to the viait p.iid to Persia. It is regrettable that some- 
how other countries producing much larger quantities 
of i.ie drug ihan Fcisia did not come under the 
scnihtjy of such a Commission for, one of its duties, 
in tho language of the document mentioned above, 
would have hef-ji to .suggf-s! me.isureaT'' calculated “to 
limit thr production of opium ... to the quantities 
M'^qi'jud for medical and scientific purposes.” Here we 
find clour recognition of the fundamental fact that the 
onf^ and only satisfactoiy method of ending the non- 
medical and non-scientific use of habitrforining drugs 
i.s to cut off their supply at their source which, in the 
case of opium and its derivatives, implies a drastic 
reduction in tlie world area under the poppy to the 
extent that the amount of opium produced is just 
sufficient to m^^ot the medical and scientific needs of 
tlio world. 

Let us hope that what the League of Nutions 
failed to achieve will be accomplished sooner or later 
by its successor the United Nations Organisation. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER TO BECOME PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 

IW PuoF. TAllAKNATH DAS. i>h.i)., 

Dcparlnwrit of History, Columbia University, y,nk 


On June 24, 1047 it wag decided by the Trui’tees of 
Columbia University that General of the Army Dwight 
David Eisenhower will become the thirt.eeut.h President 
of Columbia University, succeeding Dr. Njcholaj^ 
Murray Butler. General Eisenhower will tab hi^ new 
post some time m*xt year, possibly on January 
1048. 

At present General Eisenhower is the Chief of tim 
staff of the United States Army and therefore hia 
sooeptanoe of the new dfiice has the full appproval of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary 

of War, 

During the World War II, General Eisenhower, as 
the Supreme Allied Commander of the A^iglo- 
Amerioan invasion of Europe, distinguished himself 
one of the greatest administrator-s of vast armio- jo'd 
complicated political affairs. It is well-known that 
General Eisenhower i- a kindly man with gropt in- 
clination for public service. Thea." farts, among other 
considerations, hav<? plavod an important part tn * 
choice. 

Cohinibk University is one the larg^^t and 
greatest educational institutions (jf the worW with a 
faculty of nior*.? tbnu 3,500 professors and instructors 
and nearly 40,000 students. Its Graduate School 
possibly the largest in the world Lost 
Frank D. Fachenthal. Ihe ])resenr, Acting Pn^ident o\ 
Columbia. Ifniversitv announced that the far the 

<midemic year im^/J totalled “The capita) 

resources of Columbia University Were IHed in Dr. 
FachenthaVs report as amountinar to S120,ff'^7,O88. With 
the inclusion of seven affiliated institwtion.H how'ever, — 
Barnard College, Teachers' College, CoDege of Phar- 
macy, New York, Post-Graduate Medical School, 


New York School of Social Work, Union Thoc4ogi•^‘l' 
Seminary and Presbyterian Hospital — this total rose 
to the enormous sum of $240,908,468.” 

I had an opportunity of didcusaing the nppoin'- 
ment of General Eisenhower, with Prof. Harry J. 
Carman, the Dean of the Columbia College. Dean 
Carman, who is one of the most internationally-minded 
and forward-looking educators, told me : 

“New York, with United Nations headquarters, 
has become the world capital. Yes. Columbia is one 
of the greatest institutions in the world ; but we 
a^e ambitious onoiigb to make* it the culture-centre 
of the world and wi* an* confident that Genorsl 
Eisenhower will play an important role in th^s 
development 

“There is no limit to the T»ossibility of the 
growth of one University. I shall point out only one 
of th(' phases of th.’ institution in which you are 
ps’difularlv interoFted — Study of International 

Affairs. Already we have established the Institute 
of International Affairs which is ably directed by 
Prof. Schryler Wallace. Our Russian Institute, under 
the guidance of Profesysor Robinson, is possibly 
the best of its kind in this country. We -are going 
to expand and some day we will have an India 
Instil ule as well. 

“Columbia is rich in.stitution but we need 
least another $100,000,000 to our Endowment 
Fund, so that we shall be able to carr 3 » out nur 
extension programme. 

“Columbia has a histor>^ and liberal tradition. 
It was founded as King's College on October 31, 
1754. and it has played its Part in tliip' Revolution 
!*nd the irrowtb of tins nation. Cohunbia has . pro- 
duced state«?mcn. educators, scientists of the very 
first class. The Section 8 of the Charter- of 1810. 
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which is still the governing law of the institution 
provides that ordinanoet or by^am sholl not make 
the reltgiotis tenetg of any person a condition of 
admission to any privileges or office in ike said 
college. W-e have largest number of students from 
forei^ countries and we try to give special consi- 
deration to their work, altho the University w 
overcrowded?’ 

It is the tradition in America that statesmen » 
Generals a? well as rich men do their beet to s-erve the 
Ropiibll'C, by promoting the cause of education. There 
iy no country in the world which offers greater oppor- 
tunity for higher education for all, specially deserving 
men and women from poor families. The other day the 
City College of New York, which gives up to M.A. 
and M.Sc. degree.-?, graduated nearly 2,500 students. 
This college, on,: of the oldest and best, is entirely free 
of tuition for American eitiaens residing in the city. 
Admission is based upon merit only. This poor man's 
college has produced many distinguished men and 
women; and of them Mr. Bermrd Baruch, the foremost 
of Americans elder statesmen and Justice Felix Frank- 
furter of IT. S Supreme Court, and U. S. Senator 
Wagner of New York are known all over the world. 


From the days of American Revolution, the Civil 
War, the World War 1 and even today, stateanlen 
make eduation the most important task in their 
lives. For instance. Jefferson, the writes of th^ 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of 
America, Governor of Virginia, Secretary of the State 
of U. S. A., American Minister to France and Presi- 
dent of the United States founded the University of 
Virginia, the first State University in U. S. A. General 
Lee, the leader of the Confederacy after the Civil Wa^. 
devoted his life for the reconstruction of the South, 
os the President of Washington and Lee University. 
Woodrow Wilson, the President of the Unif.pd St'ites, 
was the famous Professor of Government and 1/he 
President of Princeton University. President, Herbert 
Hoover is closely associated with Stanford University 
.11 «d the Hoover Library at Stanford is unique in the 
world for original materials on world affairs. Following 
Hus tradition General Eisenhower is going to assiwno 
the role of a University President— to make Columbia 
Univcivity as the greatest institution of learniitg, to 
train men aud w'omen to serve Humanity 

: 0 : — 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF BURDW4N DIVISION 

Hy I'ROF. GOBINDA CHANDRA MANDAl,. m.a. 


Whenever the queation of economic development ol 
iJic country according to a plan arises a close study 
of n-gional economics becomes essential for securing 
an equal development of all regions and localities and 
preventing their unequal development which is tlm 
soiirco of all sorts of socio-poliliciil and social-psj’cho- 
logical complications. The purpose of this essay is lo 
.«;et out certain basic facts regarding the economic 
problem of Burdwan Division. The study, however, 
in no way mus: be taken to deinonslrate a spirit of 
economic isolationism. Isolatiorislic thinking has n»» 
filace in modern economic life wIk’ij economic pro- 
blems are mostly common to all the localities of a 
country. Nevertheless there must bo at least soin'- 
degree of variation in the nature of problems from one 
locality to another This writing i.s only an attempt at 
asoertaiiimg tlio essimtisl needs of Biirdwrui Division 
and evaluating its place in any .scheme of economic 
development. The study will necessarily relate to the 
density and growth of population, means of livelihood, 
the degree of industrialisation that has already been 
attained, the possibilities and suggestions for plannin?:. 

Density and Growth of Population 
According to the Census Report of 1941, Burdwan 
Division has got a population of 10,287,369, while Uic 
population of Bengal is 60,306,525. The following table 
shows the growth of population in Bengal and its 
different areas 


Percentage Growth of Popidatvm 

1911-21 1921-31 1931-41 1872-31 


Bengal 

2'8 

7-3 

20-3 

472 

Burdwan Division 

-4-9 

7-4 

28-9 

13-71 

Presidenev^ Division 

0-3 

70 

26-8 

36-4 

Rajshahi Division 

Dacca and Chittagong 

2-1 

2-7 

12-6 

31-1 

Division 

8*3 

10-2 

21-8 

901 

1. Census RepoH, Uengut, 

(Part I. 

1931 nn^J 

19411. 



So, wc find that the growth of population iu Iho 
Burdwan Division is much smaller than that iu other 
regions. Tlure was actually depopulation in the 
Burdwan Division during tue decades 1872-81 and 
1911-21, The sDiallor growth of population in this 
region imiy po.s.’tibly be taken n.5 an indication of socio- 
et onomic stagnation 

Isow let us note tie* following tables, one showing 
the density of population of different areas of Bengal 
and th<‘ other showing the propoition of unused land 
to the total area available for cultivation or habita- 
tion. 


Population, per nq, mile in IfUP 


Ben(;al 

779 

Dacca DiviciC'.i 

1,077 

Chittagong Division 

721 

Presidency Diiision 

781 

Rajsahi Division 

613 

Burdwan Division 

728 

Burdwa i District 

699 

Bankura ,, 

487 

Afidna[)ore „ 

605 

Biibhiirn 

601 

Hooghly 

1,142 

Howrah 

2J657 


Thus excepting the districts of Hooghly and 
Howrah which are uib.mized to a great extent the 
density of population is generally lower in the Burdwan 
Division than that in th(‘ central and eastern regions 
of Bengal. Then let us study the other liable 

C. Ctrniun -fcngal, 1941. 

3. HaMsI oi» huut.R ■nwi' m 7//.* Jgttru’t.ml St^’U^n ■ ,./ 
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'PropoHion of unwed land fexcludtnff current 
fkiUowJ to total area available for cuLtivaiion at 



habiUUion 

Bengal 

13 per cent 

Bankura District 

33 .. 

Birbhum 

16 .. 

Burdwan 

14 .. .. 

Midnapore ’’ 

25 .. 

Howrah „ 

25 .. .. 

Hooghly 

9 .. .. 

So we find that t 

he cxicnt oi unused land in the 


Burdwan Division is generally Larger Ihau what is 
found to be tho average proportion of uniisc'd land for 
the whole province of Bengil, The reading of those 
two tables together points to the fact that Burd*van 
Division is generally undeveloped* and it is more back- 
ward than what it appears to be. A study of the 
economic condition of the Bankura district reveal^ 
that tho low density of population in thi^ area is far 
from leading to any increase in the per capita income 
of its inhabitants, tho district has rather eaTnod the 
notoriety of being an eternal famine-area and the 
cause* of its famines is not so much a deficit in food- 
supply as unemployment or under-employment and 
lack of purchasing power of tho people. 

OermrATtoNAL ^TRvcnmr. 

Now how do the people of Burdwan Division earn 
their livelihood ? Certainly the economy of this area 
also in consistency with the fundamental economic 
characteristics of India is predominantly agricultural. 
The distribution of population between different occu- 
pations in the Burdwan Division Ls given below ;* 


OccupationB Total number 

of persmis 
engaged 

Percentage U> 
total working 
population 

Pasture and agriculture 
Industry including mines 

1.922 J265 

60 

and transport 

444,445 

14 

Trade and commerce 
Profcs.«ions and public 

158353 

5 

service 

62,616 

2 

Other occupations 

596.129 

19 


Here we find that though the Burdwan Division 
depend-s mainly upon agriculture its dependence upon 
ngiieulture is Icjs than that in the province of Bengal 
as a whole wberj 69 per cent of the working population 
are employed in agriculture. In Bengal on the average, 
11 per cent of tlie workers are engaged in industries, 6 
per cent arc engaged in trade and commerce aud 3 
per cent in professions and public service. Thus in the 
Burdwan Division while a large proportion of workers 
arc engaged in industries there are comparativi Iv a 
smaller proportion of workers in trade and commerce, 
professions and public service than elsewhere in Ben- 
gal. A very weak point of the occupational^ structure 
of Burdwan Division is that a large number of people 
(358317) constituting 10 per cent of its total working 
population are engaged in domestic scnrice, while for 
Bengal as a whole 6 per cent of its working population 
are in the domestic service and in the Dacca Division 
only *9 per rent of its total working population belong 
to this ealegorv of occupation. It is remarkable that 


4. Sfporf, Bttnfat, Putt 1. 793!, P, 2<n iTb® iinmberi iir« 

nbliri tp «iniPi»*-WfBelp«! PC4,«pAtion* and WATklpf dapMutniu onlr*) 


in the Burdwan Di^dsion a larga number of females 
<289,954) derive their livelihood from domestic service* 
Domestic service is not very much agreeable to 
humanity or economically gainful. A large volume of 
employment in domestic semce is rather an evidence 


of economic backwardness of an area or a locality. 


iNnUSTBlAUZAUDH 

, 

Now let us study how industries that have hitherto 

developed arc distributed ,ovcr different parta of the 

Burdwan Division. The figures below which arc related 

to the whole of Bengal will give an idea of that :* 

Cotton Mill Industry (1939) 


No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Howrah 

8 

5,359 

Hooghly 

5 

5.250 

24-ParKaiias 

9 

12,614 

Dacca 

6 

58,55 


Jute Industry (1039) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Howrah 

24 

62352 

Hooghly 

16 

49342 

24-Pa rganas 

57 

168,835 

Iron and Steel Smelting and Steel Rolling 


MUls (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Howrah 

1 

503 

Bui d wan 

3 

16*043 

24- Parganas 

2 

278 

Crcneral Engineering Workshops and 


Foundries (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Burdwan 

8 

2,905 

Howrah 

57 

9,434 

Hooghly 

1 

263 

Midnapore 

1 

46 

24-Pargana? 

61 

11,624 

Calcutta 

10 

987 

Nadia 

1 

50 

Chittagong 

3 

261 

Bakarganj 

2 

676 

Dacca 

3 

540 

Faridpur 

1 

63 

Darjeeling 

1 

20 

Rangpiir 

1 

93 

Mymensingh 

1 

94 

•Talpaiguri 

1 

75 

Match Industry (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

24-Pftrganas 

10 

4394 

Jalpaiguri 

1 

24 

Dacca 

3 

77 

Paper Industry (1939) 



No, of factories 

No. of workers 

Burdwan 

1 

1337 

24-Pargana9 

3 

4.331 

Chemical Industry (1939) 



No. of factories 

No. of workers 

Hooghly 

3 

894 

Midnapore 

1 

84 

Burdwan 

1 

123 

Howrah 

1 

43 

24-Pargana9 

12 

8,157 


3. epUectml from tho Loemtkm •/ tmdmftry f» h4t^ (PnbtliM hf 
tba 0009 of tho Eoonpmte Advlaor to ibo. Covenimpoi of lodia, IMS,) 
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Gian Industry (1939) 

No. of factories No. of workers 


Howrah 

2 

415 

24-Pargana6 8 

1,450 

Dacca 

• 

2 

415 


Soap Industry (1939) 


No. of factories No. of workers 

Howrah 

2 

169 

24-Pargana8 8 

577 

Calcutta 

1 

67 

From the 

above figures it 

can be learned that 

undoubtedly the Burdwan Division has attaiuod a much 

greater degree 

of industrialization than East Bengal. 

But the industries that have developed up till now are 

concentrated 

mainly in the districts of Howrah, 

Hooghly and Burdwan. No big industry has developed 

up to this day 

in the districts of Miduapore, Bankiira 

and Birbiiuui. 

In view of this extremely uneven 

distribution ut 

industries we c.an 

regard the mdu^trial- 

ization of Burdwan Division to 

be imignificant. 

Ag.‘un ii we exaniiue the following table of growth 

of population iu towns we can clearly see how unequal 

has been the 

^xpan^ion of different towns in this 

region :* 



Tvvjtut 

Population 

Percentage growth 


in 1931 

of population 



during 1931-^1 

Burdwan 

39,018 

68*7 

Asuusol 

• 31.286 

49-6 

Bsiikura 

31.703 

470 

Bi.*)hnupur 

19.690 

26-7 

Midnuporc 

32,021 

34-8 

Contai 

5,259 

28*2 

Hooghly-Chiusura 32,t>34 

60'4 

Arambag 

7,461 

20-5 

Howrah City 

224,873 

68-7 


The above figures point out that population in bi.t- 
ger towns is growing faster than that in smaller towns. 
All the excess growth of populiliou in bigger towns can- 
not be accounted for by a higher birth-rate in those 
localities. Their population has largely iucrrasid 
through immigration cncouragcl by the development 
of their own trade and indusinc:?. Wo must note that 
the tendency of growing economic concentration in big 
towns at the co«it of smaller oues is already manifest in 
tlie Burdwan Division witli all its possible evil con’C- 
qucnces. Urbanization must make progress along with 
the development; of trade and industries ; but it is not 
e sound economic policy to allow wide dij=parity in 
the growth of towns just as it is not desirable to 
allow wide disparity between individual incomes. 

ACHICXrLTTBE AND AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

Turning to agricultu**e we note that rice-cultivation 
covers the major part of total area under the plough ; 
but the of Burdwan Division in general is con- 
genial to the production of some other crops also. This 
18 evident from the following table of yield of some 
erops per acre (in lbs.) 

a. CwiMM Rfpart, BcAitai. 1931. V«tt 11 and IMl. 

7. Tk0 'dgrieuUmrtl tff htdUi 1938.S«. 



Wheat 

Linseed 

Su^gnreane 

(Gur) 

Bankura 

839 

618 

6,021 

Burdwan 

L050 

547 

5,552 

Birbhum 

732 

681 

3,617 

Uooghly 

565 

— 

4,697 

Howrah 

— 

718 

4;i84 

Midnaporc 

736 

440 

5.018 

Bengal 

788 

556 

4,446 

India (Br.)^ 

682 

270 

3,029 


The above figures show that the soil of Burdwan 
Division is jiarticularly favourable for the production 
of sugarcane. This is ail the more tiue when wc observe 
that the per-acre sugarcane yield of this region is larger 
than that in the sugar-provinces like Bihar and the 
U. P. where the maximum yield per acre is 4,937 lbs. 
and 4,000 lbs. respectively and the average yield per 
acre is 2,491 lbs. and 3,050 lbs. respectively. 

Any expansion of sugarcane production iu the 
Burdwan Division would open up possibilities for the 
dcvolofimeut of sugar industry iu this area. A planned 
development of sugarcane cultivation and sugar indus- 
tries, therefore, is worth considering. It may appear 
lh.Ti any extension of sugarcane cultivation may 
encroach upon rice production which is now a dire 
necessity. Under the present circumstances this is quite 
likely. It must be noted here that Bengal is the only 
province where the area irrigated is less than 1 per cent 
of the total area sown.* There is no great necessity of 
irrigation in East Bengal where the natural water- 
supply is adequate, but natural water supply being 
scanty and uncertain in the Burdwan Division, it needs 
irrigation badly. By developing irrigation-works and 
applying scientific methods to cultivation we can 
increase very much the per-acre yield of rice and 
release land for sugarcane and other crops also. Besides, 
irrigation would lead to the reclamation of waste lands 
of which great j^psi-ibilities exi.-t in the Burdwan 
Division. This would make larger areas available for 
crops other than rice. 

Apart from physical aspects of agriculture, when 
we devote our attention to its social aspects the pro- 
blem of agricultural labour appears to us to be most 
conspicuous. Burdwan Division hag got the largest 
number of agricultural labourers having no land of 
their own. They number 7.71,722 (earners, principal 
occupation and working dependents) and constitute 
nearly 44 per cent of the total number of woikers 
engaged in ordinary cultivation. They form the poorest 
strata of the society anl their miserable economic 
condition accounts for the general poverty of Burdwan 
Division to a very large extent. Apart from the back- 
wardness of agricultuie the main cause of their misery 
is their exploitation by the non-cultivating owners of 
land. Those who work on the basis of crop sharing get 
only half of their produce and the other half is 
suiTerdered to the owners. Those who work c’l the 
basis of wages earned daily wage-rates during 1908-1925 
as given below :* 

• 194a.44-ln>m Rteent Social and Economic Trends in India (Con.>, 
1946. 

8. P. N, Banerjea, d Study of Indian Economics. 1940. V. 271. 

9. Camus Report, Bangal, Part 1. 1931. P, 12. 
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Average Rate of DaUy Wdgee in Anrm 




1908 

1911 

1916 

1925 

Bengal 



8-83 

9*84 

10-38 

Burdwan Division 

6* 14 

4*41 

5-34 

9*48 

Burdwan District 

6*25 

5-25 

7-25 

11 

Birbhum 


4-5 

3-375 

5 

7 

Bankura 

,, 

4-875 

3-75 

4-75 

9 

Midnapore 

tt 

5-375 

4*25 

5-26 

8 

Hooghly 

•1 

6*375 

5*25 

7*26 

12 

Howrah 

•« 

5*5 

5*375 

6*75 

12 


Though the above figures are not up-to-date, they 
are enough for showi^ how pitiable is the economic 
condition of the agricultural labourers and that the 
egrioulturai labourers of Burdwan Divisiou are poorer 
than those of any other place in Bengal. The problem 
of agricultural labour in the Burdwan Division, there- 
fore, is one of great magnitude. The poverty of 
agricultural labourers can be removed by a thorough 
land reform which would secure for them the fruits 
of their toil. But the securing of land for the tillers 
would seriously encroach upon the incomes of the vast 
middle classes of the Burdwan Division most of whom 
derive livelihood or subsidiary earnings from agri- 
culture. Hence to carry out land reform it is necessary 
to undertake all-round economic development of the 
region so as to provide gainful employment for the 
middle clasps whose members in the Burdwan Divi- 
sion are 144,900 in number. 

SUGGBBTIOJNB FOU PLANNING 

While proceeding with the plan of economic deve- 
lopment of the Burdwan Division it is necessary for 
ttm Government to note that Bankura, Midnapore and 
Birbhum must be given the first place in the order of 
priority for planning. The task of planning must begin 
in these districts, because it has already been 
demonstrated beyond doubt by facts and figures that 
these districts are most backward in the entire region 
of Burdwan Division. The districts of Burdwan, 
Hooghly and Howrah, particularly the last two, have 
been the only beneficiaries from whatever economic 
development has hitherto been achieved in the 
Burdwan Division. It is now time to devote our 
attention and energies to the rest— the most neglected 
and poverty-stricken areas. The districts of Bankura, 
Birbhum and Midnapore should *now be first consi- 
dered as places for the location of any new industries. 
This would achieve two objects at the same time : one 
is the prevention of excessive localisation with all its 
disadvantages and ^e other is the enrichment of the 
backward areas. 

The tasks that are immediately necessary for the 
Government to undertake are the development of 
irrigation-works and redamation of waste lands. The 
two tasks are closely inter-connected, because it 


imposdble to bring many of waste lands under the 
plough without having previously made an arrange- 
ment for supplying water to them adequately. Land 
in West Bengal particularly in the districts of Bankura 
and Birbhum is extremely diy and^ natural water 
supply is quite inadequate. Yet up to this day no 
serious Government attempt has been made towards 
irrigation. It is high time to undertake this task. The 
fulfilment of the Damodar Valley Prefect alone would 
go a long way towards the prosperity of Burdwan 
Division. It is also worth considering whether other 
minor projects can be launched at the same time. Just 
at present the smaller projects are more important 
than the bigs^r ones because tine smaller projects are 
capable of being completed within a very short period 
of time and can immediately lead to an increase in food- 
supply, while the bigger projects would just now 
produce only inflationary ejects. 

It has already been stated that vast tracts of land 
are lying waste particularly in the districts of Bankura 
and Midnapore. A soil suney should be immediately 
conducted to explore their possibilities in different 
directions. 

Then comes the case for industrial development. 
Industrial development would be a great deal assisted 
by the reclamation of new lands which would ensure 
supply of raw materials like sugarcane, cotton, etc., 
for the newly .«tarled sugar, cotton industries, elc. 

It is surmised that there are deposits of mica, 
manganese' and othei’ minerals in certain parts of 
Bankura. A geological survey must have- to be 
carried out for estimating the amount of such deposits 
and ascertaining how far ininlhg industry' can be 
developed there. 

Then the Government must be quick in carrying 
out far-reaching agrarian reforms for bringing relief 
to the long-forgotten agricultural workers. Newly re- 
claimed lands ought to be directly distributed among 
them— not through any non-cultivating intermediaries. 
The Government may well choose to try co-operativo 
farming on those lands with the agricultural labourers 
having at present no land of their own. Those farms 
may be made model farms as well-conducted on 
modern scientific lines. The West Bengal Government 
should appoint a regional planning committee for the 
Burdwan Division to assist in the work of planning. 
Each of the districts also should have a planning com- 
mittee of its own consisting partly of popular elements 
and partly of experts. A district-committee must have 
to be affiliated with the regional committee. 

Enormous possibilities of development exist in the 
Burdwan Division. There is no reason why it should 
remain poor. Within a short period of time it can be 
turned into a land of pro!q?erity. What Is necesnry is 
nothing but a determined leadmbip solely devoted to 
the cause of promoting social and economic well- 
being of the people. 



THE NEW FLAG OF INDIA 

Bt NANIMADHAB CHAUDHUai, m.a. 


Pandit Nbhrv gave an explanation of the change 
m^dc in the old charkha GQrmbol in the national flag 
in his speech at the Constituent Assembly when ho 
moved his resolution for the adoption of the new flag 
of India. According to this explanation, the new wheel 
symbol stands for the charkha though the spindle has 
been omitted to obviate heraldic difficulty. 

Besides artistic improvement, there was also 
another factor which influenced the choice of the new 
symbol that was to stand for the old. The choice fell 
on what has been described ai the Afoka wheel 
^‘instead of jusc any odd wheel” because? this wheel 
is regarded as a ^‘symbol of India’s ancient culture 
and of many things India stood for.” Pandit Nehru 
said : 

“For my part I am exceedingly happy that 
indirectly we have associated with this flag of ours 
not onljr this symbol but in a sense the name of 
Asoka, one of the most magnificent names not only 
in India’s history but in world history.” 

That it was not a question of casually choosing 
the Asoka wheel instead of just any odd wheel 
appears clearly from what the author of Discovery oj 
India with his s^lrong historical imagination and feeling 
said next : 

“It is well that at this moment of strife and 
conflict and intolerance our minds go back to what 
India stood for in those ancient days and what it 
has stood for, 1 hope and believe, essentially 
throughout these ages in spiti* of mistakes and 
eiTOTS and degradations from time to time For, if 
India had not stood for something very great, I 
do not think that India would have survived and 
carried its cultural tradition in a more or leas 
continuous manner throughout thest? vast ages.” 
Mr. H. V. Kamath wanted to move an amendment 
for the inclusion of the flag of the swastika symbol 
which he described as the ancient symbol of India but 
he withdrew his motion after Pandit Nehru’s ex- 
planation. 

Mahatma Gandhi does not yet seem to be quite 
reconciled to the change. He writes in the Haiijan 
under the caption “New Flag for Free India” ; 

“In my opinion nothing would have been lost 
if our councillors had never thought of interfering 
with the design of the original flag.” 

Of the two schools of interpreters he is in favour 
of the old charkha. For the school of historical inter- 
preters he has a fling. 

“In defence of the improvement some say that 
the spinning wheel was an old womanN solace and 
Gandhiig toy, but Swaraj does not belong to old 
women. It belongs to the warriors and, therefore, 
we want Asoka’s disc mounted with lions and if 
the lions do not adorn the disc of the flag, the 
omission is merely for the sake of art, they can not 
be*aooominodated 9n it, but wc will not be satisfied 
until they have found a place on the disc some- 
where." 


The Buddhists have congratulated the Congress on 
the adoption of the new symbol which represents in 
their view the dharma chakra. Though the wheel 
adopted on the flag does not appear to be exactly a 
copy of the wheel of Sanchi or Bamath, the association 
of the name of Asoka with the wheel has prompted 
the Buddhists to claim the wheel as their own symbol. 
But Asoka used other ssunbols equdly sacred to tho 
Buddhists on his numerous stupas. It would seem that 
it is not for the wheel but for what Asoka stands for 
in tlii> eyes of Indians that the association of bis name 
with the new .^mbol has made it so popular. 

The Great King, beloved of the gods, held sway 
over an India which from its natural northern boundary 
line, the Hindukush to the Kanya Kumari was then 
a united, undivided land. Missionaries of India’s 
culture, of India’s message of light and peace sped 
oa.^twards over the deserts and oases of eastern 
Turkestan to China and westwards across the vast 
western Asian empire of the Selucids and steppes of 
the nomadic bordos of the north to the shores of the 
Casiuan, Buxine and Mediterranean. As Pandit Nehru 
has said, at this moment people’s mind naturally turns 
back to the past when India wdjs one and undivided, 
when India wa? mighty and proud and glorious and 
yet she sent n )t her arm.s but her message of peace 
and lovo across the Hindukush and the Pamirs to her 
neiglibours and the wide world. This is why the asso- 
ciation of the name of Asoka with the new symbol on 
the flag of the Union of India has spontaneoudy 
• \okcd great enthusiasm. 

But the wheel which Pandit Nehm has described 
as the symbol of India’s ancient culture and of many 
things that India stood for, was not a creation of 
Asoka. It was an old symbol which Buddhism had 
:idoptcd. In the Sanchi stupa the wheel is an object 
of worship af» a hicrogram. It appears as a sacred sym- 
bol also at Bharhut, Amaravati and Karlce raves (with 
four lions surmounting) and in other Buddhist and 
Jainn monuments. On I he famous Pra.soniit pillar 
(Bharhut) the king is represented as paying his res- 
pect to the wheel surmounted by an umbrella and 
adorned with garlands. The wheel is defcribed as 
hhayavato dham-a chakam and represents dharma iJi 
the combination of symbols known as the Tri-ratna 
symbol. The prominence given to the wheel in the 
Buddhist religion has led tho Buddhists to claim the 
symbol a.s their own. But it w n sacred symbol also 
with the Jainas and Hindus and it is much morn tlnn 
that. Its history goes back thousands of yonrs. 

The special treatment of wheel by the Buddhists 
was f\n innovation based on old tradition. The wheel 
and its variant the disc appear on early Indian coins. 
They were I'egarded os solar symbols. The sun repre- 
fc’ented a.s a rayed disc appears on the devices of tlie coin 
of Bury amitra and Bhailumitra, dated in the 2nd century 
B.C. The wheel and its numerous variants appear 
the early punch-marked coins of India. On somo ca«t 
copper coins of the Jlrd cenlury BO., the symb(d i^ a 
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large rayed disc. The diao with other aymbols appear 
on' numerous series of early coins from 200 B*C. to 
7th centuiy A«C.| including Gupta coins of Kanowj^ 
Magadhh, Malwa and Saurastra. A vheelndiaped cake 
was used as a sun symbol in the Vedic Mabaratra 
festival. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, a gold 
disc was used as a sun symbol. The wheel or diecus 
of Visnu is held to prove the solar affinity of the god. 

To turn to much earlier ages. The wheel and the 
disc appear among the finds from prehistoric sites in 
the Indus Valley and Baluchistan. On a paste stamp 
seal found at Mohenjo-Daro, the wheel appears in a 
pictographic legend to which sacred significance is 
attributed. It appears also as a motif on pottery, A 
large number of discs which have been described ^ 
solar symbols have been found at Mohenjo-Daro, in 
Western Sind and Baluchistan. Some of these di^cs are 
rayed with seven or ten arms. The rayed disc may 
cl^rly be interpreted as a representation of the sun 
though it is difficult to know exactly what use 
made of the wheel and disc symbols in the Indus 
Valley in the chalcoUthic age. 

The wheel features in the early Egyptian, Persian, 
Arsyrijn, Greek and other religions as solar symbols. 
It may be mentioned here that some scholars have 

i 


suggested that Aten worship in which Aten or the* 
sun was jypresented as a disc and which was introduced 
into E|^t by AmexUiptep IV (XVIII dynasty) who 
suppressed the old worship of Amun-ra, was probably 
borrowed from India. Whether this is true or not the 
discoveiy of the wheel and disc symbols in the Indttf 
age would prove that these syni^ls were in use in 
India much earlier than elsewhere. 

Thus for over 5.000 years the whedl or disc symbol 
has been known in India as a symbol of li^t. It is the 
deep yearning for light and truth in adversity and i^ 
happiness, in the hour of frustration and in the hour 
of exultation that has distinguished the Indian cuHure 
which though hoary with age still pulsates with life 
and vigour. The age of Asoka was an age of expansion 
and exultation and yet read the noble edicts of the 
Great King to know of the yearning that filled his 
heart. Very appropriately has Pandit Nehru described 
the new symbol on the flag of the Union of India, a 
symbol of light, as the jymbol of India’s ancient 
culture and all that India has stood for. 

.It may be added that swastika symbol which 
Mr. Kamath wanted to have on the fiag is as ancient 
in India ns the wheel-symbol. 


BENGALIS FOOD DEnOENCV AND OUR IMMEDUTE TASK 

By KALI CHAKAN GHOSH 


pARTinoN of Bengal is now an accomplished fact and 
in a few weeks tlje Congress leaders of Bengal will 
have unfettered sway, unfdUcred not only from the 
British but also from the influence of the Muslim com- 
munalists over the western part of the province. There 
is certainly a pang in the separation but we have got 
to content ourselves with the thought that circum- 
stances beyond control have forced us to seek for our 
own dismemberment. 

The tabk of reconstruction of each part of divided 
Bengal is extremely heavy and onerous. It is now 
superfluous to attempi at a guess of the shape of things 
in the E.istem part of Bengal under the rule of rank 
Muslim commuualists, and wue awaits those who 
would not submit to the Leaguers* whims. 

In the Westeri} Bengal Province, the task of tlie 
Congiess Ministers is heavier still. They have got to 
translate into action all the principles and theories 
which Congress stands for. Some of these, as experience 
bas proved in th? administration of provinces over which 
Congress Ministers have had continued cdlitrol, are 
difficult, perhaps impossible, of application. Nonethe- 
less, Bengal Congressmen along with their compatriots 
m other parts of the Indian Unicn must strive for 
attaining the ideal. 

Corruption, nepotism, jobbery, waste, self- 
aggrandisement, communalism and communal prefer* 
ment in thorough disregr^rd of the interests of the 
common people, suppreaeion of jiUitice, in a word, a 
travesty of civilised government ha^ perment^ into the 
very fabric of the administration of Bengal. The Con- 
gress Ministers have to undertake the Boreulean task 


of not only removing all vestiges of communal misrule 
but also renovating the system in a manner that will 
be conducive to the welfare of all people irrespective 
of caste, creed, colour, age and sex. 

The people are hungry and have not sufficient and 
nutritive food for healthy living. The few threads that 
men have, are insufficient for the purpose of protecting 
the body from the caprices of weather or meeting the 
demands of a decent society. Few of us have e hut to 
take shelter in. Most of us have no health and disease 
is rampant. Tho gloom of illiteracy is enveloping the 
whole country. Recreation is a misnomer and rest lies 
in the grave or on the funeral pyre. With the stern 
reality of hunger, nakedness, disease and premature 
death around us, the responsibility of the reconstruction 
of Bengal i.s very grave and let us entertain the 
coufidenl hope that our leaders will not fail us. 

The immediate task is to find food for the millions. 
Without clothing or shelter or other necessaries of 
life, man may carry on his earthly existence for some 
tkne, but without food he cannot. Bengal undivided 
was deficit in rice, and with a divided stock and a 
larger number of surplus districts being included in ths 
East Bengal Province, complications have multiplied. 
The Western Province has inherited a permanent 
legacy of scarcity and want. 

The total of paddy land of eleven declared East 
Bengal districts, vts., Noakbali, Bakhatgimj, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Rajshahi, Tippers, Pabna, paridpur. Bogiw, 
M3nmenringh gnd Rangpur, is approximately 
acres and the total area of the ries fidd cl tba declared 
mgbt ^Sstricte of West Bengal, Ban- 
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kuTfi) Howrah^ Biibhum^ Burdmn, Midnapore, Hooghly 
and 24-PErgana$, is approximately 64., 78, 000 acrcB* U 
is expected that of the 61,65,000 acres lying in six 
districts, vii; Maldah, Khulna, Mursbidabad, Nadia, 
Jessore and Dinajpore, about one-fourth, i.s., 16,4SiK)0 
acres may come to West Bengal through the findings 
of the Boundaiy Commission. Finally, the figures staud 
at 1,73,00,00(7 acres for the East end 8026.000 acres of 
paddy lands in the West Bengal Province, or 68*35 
per cent (with a population of about 65 per cent) 
goes to the East and 31*66 per cent (with a population 
of about 45 per cent) remains in West Bengal. 
While East Bengal will have a population which is a 
little larger than West Bengal, the latter province 
will include Calcutta with mure than two millions 
of mouths to feed without, producing a grflin of 
paddy. 

Normally Bengal imports 132,000 tons of rice 
(barring imrecorded imports from Assam and Arakan) 
and 249,000 of wheat every year from outside. This 
was for the whole of Bengal and naturally the strain 
will be 'more felt in West Bengal than in the East. 
The new West Bengal Province with a population of 
approximately 2*6 crores will have 33*3 per cent or 
83,00,000 children, etc., requiring at least rice at 3 mds. 
per capita per year and 1,67,00,000 souls at 6 mds. of 
rice per year, t.e., roughly we will be in need of 12*51 
crore mds. of rice. Calculating at the rate of 13 mds. 
of rice per acre of land we must have land to the 
extent of 96,20.000 acres in West Bengal. Against the 
present available area of 80.26000 acres we are deficient 
by nearly 20 per cent for our immediate requirement. 

It is not possible within a short space of time to 
investigate chances of increasing the area of land that 
would readily grow rice and will relieve anxiety on the 
score of deficiency of food. It is doubtful whether such 
a scheme, if ever undertaken, would materialise The 
new province of West Bengal must look to other 
sources to meet as much of the total want as possible 
so that it may not be dependent on others for very 
huge quantities which the other provinces in IJic Indian 
Union may find diflBcult to supply. 

The tot attempt should be directed toward-; 
improvement of agriculture. We have heard so mucti 
of this process always under way of execution that one 
looks upon this measure as a huge joke. What has J'o 
long stood in the way is the want of knowledge in 
those who would initiate policy and see through its 
execution. Further, no ofiicer of the Government has 
ever taken it eeriouriy and the whole Government 
viewed it with complacency. If anybody means busi- 
nesB, especially the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture, 
he "should at once go into the root of the problem and 
come into grips with the real difficulties. 

The resources that are necessary for the purpose 
of increasing the yield of land are (t) land, Hi) labour, 
(in) livestock, (iv) farm equipment, (ti) seed and 
manure, (ui) water supply, and (vii) transport facilities. 
While each of the above items is by itself, 

most of these are the concern of the Government as 
well as the people, more of the former, knd can be 
obtained by judicious expenditure of money. So far 
as livestock M irrigation are concerned, it may mean 
a bit longer period of time for their improvement, but 
certainly it lies within reasonable limits. 

In my view, the greatest drawback in the whole 
sehmne Is the want of a^ability of suitable land for 
exteninve agriculture. Satensive a^^tniHure in Bengal 


suffers more from lack of initiative tham from anything 
else. 

Uneconomic holding is the banc of agriculture in 
Bengal. The owners of extensive fields reap'* better 
returns for their labour than the small growers whose 
cost of production is larger limn that of the owners of 
big plots of lands. It has been the common practice 
of denouncing the zemindary system for all our ills in 
agriculture and rcplacomont ol zcuiiudaiy by a raipat- 
nan system has been dangled before the hungry 
millions as manna for allaying their yearning for food. 
Abolition of zemindary is, of course, ono of the most 
important steps towards improvement of agriculture, but 
how it is to be effected is the problem of problems. 
Even if one is tempted to overlook the -miserii‘s of 
many thousands of zemindars and all classes of rent- 
receivers, (because that is the aim), and their depen- 
dents, the State must think of the cost it involves and 
the uncertainty it presupposes. Mr. Fazlur Rahman, 
the Revenue Minii^to*, who epitomises all the seal of 
the Muslim I-ie'jgue in its uninterrupted adminis- 
Lration of Bengal for ten years, was constrained to 
itocopt in ■i)art the contention that barring a **few 
families that can trace their connection with the 
original proprietors with whom settlement was made, 
by far the greater p ortion of the zemindars acquired 
tiieir estates either in revenue sale or by private 
purcljase or payment of full market price, and it will 
be a grossly expropnatary and discriminating class 
legislation if the landlords are not to be paid full 
calue of their prope* tiea.^' Considering the question 
from all aspects, the Hon’ble Minister declared his 
Government’s policy of granting ‘'a graded scale oX 
compensation.*’ He was of the opinion that State 
acquisition is not based on the ground that it may 
lead to' financial gain.” On the other hand, on a modest 
computation the compensation for purchasing the “net 
ronl-receiving assets of 6*9 crores of rupees would be 
a capitalised sum of Rs. 118 crores.” 

Bengal as a wholi has been showing during the 
last few yc.ars enonnmis deficit year after year and it 
is not probable that the two divided parts separately 
would be able to show any surplus. On the findings 
of the Assets and Liabilities Commission, it is not 
unlikely that the West Bengal Province will be 
burdened with a liabdity of Rs. 30 crores or mort; on 
the score of retaining in possession Government 
buildings, other properties and advantages. This su^x 
will act as a halter round the neck of West BengaPs 
progresB and it would be unwise to ^^enture State 
acquisition cf landed properties which would involve 
the Stale in an additional burden of Rs. 118 crores. 

Expropriation is neither thought of nor is it 
desirable and considering all view-points the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the Indian Union on May 2, 
adopted Clause 19 of the Fundamental Rights Com- 
orittee Report to the effect that no property ehaU be 
acquired for public vse without paying compeneatior^. 
Now there is no es-sape from the liability of a huge 
sum in case say friend the Ilon’ble Mr. Kalipada 
Mukherji, the Revenue Minister, thinks of abolishing 
the Bengal Zemindary rystem altogether. 

Sudx a step is also of doubtful value in the present 
context where lands in large plots are of immediate 
necesiBity. Out of 46*3 million acres of land in Bengal, 
16*2 million acres or 33*7 per cent is held by the 
proprietors and tenure hoMen, the rest, f.e., 81*1 
million acres or 67*3 per cent is divided atnongit the 
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and ituder-raiyaU in tiie proporjdon of ^*5 
bent and 6*8 per oent or 38 mMon acres ai^ 8*1 
million acres, rebpectiveljy* Moat of ^ taiyalia a^d 
undet^jyats are peasant proprietors State 

acquisition will be unaJt>le to r^ease any large area ot 
land Irani their actual possession. 

It must be a long-drawn affair and ^ould wait for 
better days. The Government should proceed step by 
step with a view to ultimately socialise all lands 
together with all properUes that might reorganise the 
vital p^rodu^^ivd and distributive processes in the 
interest of the community. The deep attachment which 
an average Bengalee evinces in his land will retard 
the progreas of improvic^S agricuiture through State 
socialism and according to hi^ authorities ^^therc will 
be justification for his opposition to it as it does not 
seem proper that while owners and factors of produc- 
tion in other fields of industry should remain un- 
dkturbed in their ownership, he alone should be asked 
to part with his title deeds." * 

The immediate task is abolition of uneconomic 
holdings and consolidation of them into big plots with 
a view to facilitate application of improved agricul- 
tural methods. Such consolidation of holdings may be 
effected through legislation or through ttie efforts of 
the Co-operative Societies \^ilh the backing of the 
Government. It seems that Bengal is rather late in the 
field, because the Govemononts of the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and the United Provinces have 
each to its credit a statute termed the Consolidation 
of Holdings Act passed by their respeotive Legislatures 
in 1928, 1986 and 1939. 

From the Beport of the Co-operative Planning 
Committee appointed by the Government of India on 
the Recommendation of the Fourteenth Conference ot 
the Kegistrara of Co-operative Societies, better known 
as '^Saraiya Committee,” we know that 

“The evils of fragmentation of holdings seem 
to be widespread and not peculiar to India. 
Throughout the European continent, sub-division of 
laud among the heirs in each generation constitutes 
one of the major obstacles to progr(^s in fanning 
technigue.” 

The Report further adds : 

*The experience of France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Denmark proves that volun- 
tary consolidation of holdings among peasant- 
proprietors does not secure compact and reasonably- 
• sized holdings and the remedial measure lies in 
leglidation.^ 

This seems to be an ideal measure for the National 
Government to adopt. It aims at “introducing n method 
of farming, witbont affecting any of the fundamental 
Booi^ institutiona or customs and interfering with the 


iran^otk of . prints god i» Jbooiul to give 

increased 

, Unde^ this system every owner of my interest wiB 
be paid from the produce of the laiut, while the 
workers are entiUed to wages as w^ as the yield. He 
ceases to possess any speb^ piece of land and conse- 
quently he is debarred from lettingdt out to tenants 
in return for rent. Mr. Tarlok Singh, an ei^rt in 
Co-operative Joint Farming System, has explained the 
position of proprietors of interest in^land in the fol- 
lowing lines very nicely : 

“When all the land of a village passes mto 
joint management, each owner will have the right 
to receive an income from the farm as a whole, 
according to the value of the contribution he has 
made.” 

The rest is the concern of the Government on 
whom ultimately rests the responsibility of preventing 
death of its subject from starvation. The State should 
be ready with a liberal supply of manure, preferably 
compost manure, and improved farm equipment. The 
Demonstration Farms, wHch are maintained at huge 
costs and are absolutely useless from the point of view 
of the agriculturists of the land, should be remodelled 
immediately under the supervision of those agri- 
culturists who iiave been successful with theij‘ own 
culiixahon and need i little of technical or special 
knowh'dge to make them conversant with the up-to- 
date inellmds. 

Instead of circumscribing its activities within the 
boundaries of Demonstration Farms, the Government 
should take on lease or temporarily acquire 100 bighafl 
of land in a central place of each district and 10- or 
20-bigba plot in every thana and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the improved knowledge and technique 
obtained through research of Government ofiScials. It 
would demonstrate that most of what the Government 
takes pride in, is suitable for laboratory experiments 
or in a small field in Demonstration Farms and is 
quite useless for the purpose of its mass application. 
The tenants, whose lands are acquired, should be paid 
in crop of the land which be h^ to forego, in addi- 
tion to any stipulated rent. He may also be mdueed 
to work in field and gain practical knowledge of 
the new (methods. 

Make this experimeni a success by all means. Iii 
its wider application each plot should comprise not 
less than 500 bighas and legislation should be intro- 
duced immediately to give effect to the sobeme. 
Proprietors of lands or any other interest will, with 
their rights safeguarded, gladly join in such an experi- 
ment and Bengd may weD produce anything between 
10 to 15 per cent more in a year Or two. 




SttASTA DAM, WORLD*S SECOND LARGEST CONCRETE DAM, GIVES 

NEW UFE TO CAUFORNU 

• 

The great Shasta dam, world's second largest concrete drop 480 feet, almost three times the height of the 
dam, which has been under construction in California Niagara Falls. 

since 1938 is rapidly nearing completion. Erected at This huge concrete structure holds back the waters 

of the Sacramento, Pit and Mc^ 
Loud rivers to a distance of 35 
miles and creates a large mountain 
lake within the Shasta nitional 
forest. 

The function of the dam is to 
monitor the waters of the Sacra- 
mento river as it flows southward 
lo the San Francisco Bay. Much 
of thcs(? Walters were formerly 
wasted or lost tlirough floods. 
Now over half-million acres of 
crop lands in the souiliern portion 
of the Central Villey are to be 
irrigated from this controlled 
source. There lb now over hhlf- 
million aci-n-fer t, of water in Shasta 
lake aw^aiting release for produc- 
tion of electric on erg)* and irri- 
gation. 

'■J'hf' dam also iTgulalcs the 
flow of the Sacramento for pur- 
poses of navigation, flood control, 
siilinity repulsion, and eletdric 
pow'er production. Fne main power 
Hiiit5 have beim installed in the 
hydro-electric plant, below the 
dam. Four 75,000 kilowatt geni'ia- 
tors of units are now’ in operation. 
Each IS driven by 103.000 horse- 

thc headwaters of the Sacramento 
river in the northern section of the 
State, the dam is regarded as a 
dominant feature of the 300 million 
dollar Central Valley Project that 
has been undertaken by the 
Bureau nf Reclamation of the 
Tinited State.^ Department of 
Tiiterior in an Mtt(;ni]>t to solve the 
lOO-year-ofd irrigition problems 
of the valley. 

The purpose of the project is 
the development %iid use of the 
water resources of the SiuTiimento 
and San Joaquin river valleys 
which compiise the 5O0-milc lohg 
valley running lengthwise through 
the center of ('alifornia. 

The dam rises 602 feet from the 
floor of the northernmost section 
of the valley directly brlow' the 
snow-coverrd conn of the 14,000- 
foot extinct Volcano from which 
it derives its name. The dam is of 
the gravity tyf>r, its ci^d axis Shasta D.im is fed largely by water from the snows of Mt. Shasta 
extendi^ 3.500 feet across the 

valley. It is 580 feet thiolr at the base. Flood waters power turbine and two station service units of 2,500 
flowing over, the spillway in the center of the daOi kilowatts. Most of the power produced by these 
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masBive generators will be distributed to industry and 
homes throughout the valley and in cities in the San 
Francisco Bay region. 

The original contract for the construction of the 
dam and the power plant was for 35 million dollars 
and was to be undertaken by a firm of twelve construc- 
tion companies. It is expected the entire cost will be 
about 87 million dollars. 







veyed across the Sacramento-San Jodquin delta, 
through the delta across the channel into the lower 
west side of Uie San Joaquin area, thence into the 
delta of the Mendota canal where it is lifted and 
conveyed 1(16 miles along the side of San Joaquin 
valley to the Mendota pool about 600 miles south of 
the dam. 

There the other smaller dams and canals help 
preserve the rich agricultural 
land served by^-the project but 
in the main, Shasta dam and 
Friat dam farther south near 
Fresno will store water equal to 
seventy per cent of all the exist- 
ing reserv'oir capacity behind t^e 
600 dams in the other parts ot 
the State. 

The Central Vall<^|^^oject 
contemplating equitable distri- 
bution of water and improved 
river navigation was first con- 
ceived in 1871 but it was not 
unlil 1933 that state and fedeiTil 
agencies wore able to present the 
plan to the people ol California 
who received it with a f.'i\orable 
vole of assent. Two years later, 
President Roosevelt approved 
the project and the Bureau of 
Reclamation was entrusted wil.h 
the lask of directing llic huge 
undertaking. 




Steamboats navigat(‘(l llic 
Sacramento riviT in 1850 duniur 
tlie clays of the gold iii^h regular- 


Water for lhc.= fit'lds oomo’^ from the Central Valley Project built 
by tile U. S, Bureau of Reclamation 

Among tlio i»rolilcm.s facing the 
engineers was the re-location of 37 
miles of inaiuliiicj railroad track and 
diversion of Sacramento river through 
tunnel during the period of the 
construction. A largo double deck 
railroad and vehicular traffic bridge 
also had to be built 500 feet above 
the bed of the Pit River. 

Despite wartime sliortages of men 
and materials, the work has pro- 
gressed with amazing speed. The 
construction began in Septembi-T, 

1938. In December, 1939; the work 
on Pit liiver Bridge got under way. 

By March, 1942. the bridge was ready 
for train service on its double line of 
tracks. Meanwhile concrete had been 
poured steadily into forms of the 
dam. The first million cubic yards 
was poured by May, 1941, and tlie 
final six million cubic yards ot 
mixture* was placed in the dam iu 
December, 1(W3. This oceurred two 
months after the first power has been delivered tr the ly opcrttiiig up-treain as far as Redbluff, a community 
company ha\iug distrilu.tion contracts. 150 miles from the river’s mouth. But large-scale 

Till? prime purpost‘s of the Ci'ntnd Valley Project lydratilic gold mining before it W’as re.stricted by 
are to provide supplemental wuUt suppK for larger courts, virtunllv ended river navigation by choking 
doficioney art‘a in tin* San Joaqinn Valh*' ameliorate ri\er channels with silt. Early irrigation projects also 
salt-water eiuroaclnnent in the Sacramento-San Joaquin diverted the river water making it necessary to confine 
delta, immovc navigation along the Sacrainenfo river, navigation to the lower reaches of the river. . 
redui'e floods and generate hydro-eleotru. power. The Central Valley Project will operate the 

Couaerved water from the Shasta rtservoir is coa- Shasta reservoir so as to maintain a minimum flow of 



Part of a huge irrigation system in the State of California 
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•5,000 s<»cond-feet which will permit restonttion of 
mivigatioii above the state capital of SacraiiK'nto in a 
chaiiurl at least six feet deep. 

This will result in dependable all-year river trans- 
portation for boats and barges and is expected to pffp»*t 
largo savings in Tmoving of commodities between the 
Sttoramcnto' valley towns and the Sui Friincisco B.iy 
region. 






A vinevfjrd in C.tlifnrnia is irrignled by nunipina up 
underground })i}w' of tlio Shasta Dam 
Agiieiiltiiral development in the semi-aiid cential 
valley has ontsLri[)ped nature's ])lan of water dj.slri- 
le.itinii. Water lesoiiieos became out ol balance with 
I lie irrigable lands. Geographically, Sacramento ])arin 
watersheds produce two-thirds of the wati'r but n 
greater amount of land whi<*h can be farmed wnth 
irrigation is foiiTid in the southern section of fhe \jdlev 
whiMc only one-third of the water needful is tm'sc'nt 
Seastmally ihep' is a periodic drought ami flood. Most 
lain occurs during winter and early spring and if ne' 
controlled runs into ccean through San Francisco Ila.y. 
Gonfiitions existing prior to the estal)lishnn'nt of <iain 
control were extveimdy difficult. In fJouth(*ru Sau 
Joa(pjin V.'».llry water exfructed from tlu' ground bv 
iMimping greatly exceeded natural replenishintmt by 
laiiifall am? stream flow. Almost fiO.OOO acres of higldv' 
productive land had to bo abandoned b<'cause widls 
went dry or drei>er pnmjiing becaiiu’ tor? expensive. 


Also, the extremely low summer flow of the rivers 
perinitlc'd encroachment of saP water from San 
Francisco Bay upon tlic reclaimed cropland in the 
Saeranienio-San Joaquin Delta. 

To meet ii'ilure*^ challenge the Bureau of Re- 
cla mil ion has direct fd erection of Shasta and Friat 
(lams. Ke.swick legulating and power dam, and a 350 
mile system of irrigation canals, 

^'he purchase of powvj* generated 

fit Shastii and Keswick dams 
— ^Friat has no hydro-electric 
iiiatallations—is at uniform rate 
schedules for municipalities, irriga- 
tion districts and public projects. 
Power is sold at wholesale except 
where size or other service require- 
ments make it advantageous to 
serve eiistomer diif^-tlj". 

It is not anticipated Uiat use 
of the jirojoct^ jiow'er for irri- 
gation pumping will in any way 
conflict with excess lands provi- 
sions • )! the Fedend Reclamation 
\f t. Und<T the i»ower3 of th<’ 
Act water may not be serv'cd 
from fedf’iiil project such as 
Central Vrdhy to land under one 
ownership of over 160 ucres. 

1’hroughout the coiLstruction 
period of Shasta clam and other 
phMSt.‘s' of th(‘ (VntraJ Valley 
Project the energetic campaign 
of ])ufdic information w-is carried 
to hmulrrds jf thousands of pecqde who WTre to 
tieiu'lit dih'i'lly from the new >yslrms of water control 
and nowi ! produrliori. Tin* campaign was Ciirefully 
di^iigiud In inform and educate the public by show- 
mg the iiilcr-n hition ot lh(‘ mtne projnd to 
indi\ idual neials of persoii> li\ing throughout. Ilio 
vallry 

Radio jU'ognnijs and news aitiHe^ writlim with 
(•inpha.‘‘is on boMi Jofjd and stall wide bimefits to be 
e\]M eled were ndcaised in .d] cornmimifies in thr* valley 
as wall a-, majni imIk,-,. A- «()im as the public became 
w'ell-infornU‘<l main early sectional niisimderstandings 
ngarding overall value of the va-t waterways project 
we;e overcome' 

The fine sjn'rit of co-operation and intcdligent 
approval whitrh was })Ourid to strengllu'U the fiitun^ 
operation of the jiroject lifts been evidenci d among all 
gruiip'^.— 


water from ii 




FreBtto-painlinRs from Lopakshi Teinpltj 
Colour(*d lino-ciii by M. Leon 


FRESCO PAINTINGS OF THE LEPAKSHI TEMPLE 

Bt SUDHANSU KUMAR RAY. 

Rural Crajt Surveyor^ University of Calcutta 

The frescoes on Hie ceilings of the Virabhadra Temple flora and fauna. They give us definite data for the J6th 
of Lepakshi (Anantapur District in Andhra, South century folk-paintings of local traditional art. In my 
India) represent a different school of paintings to that pstimation, the frescoes on the ceiling of the inner 
we see at Ajanta. The frescoes of the cave temples of shrine may be of earlier date, 14th to 15t>i eentur>. 

The mo4 interesting features 
of these frescoes are : 

(1) All the figures have t»ro- 
triiding eyes, and particularly 
the earlier figures, with ehm- 
gatod evf'lines drawn up to the 
ear, similar to the paintings we 
see in the later Gujarati manus- 
cripts, especially of the Jain 
cult. 

(2) Occasioaally the inter- 
mediate figures arfe drawn 
ioonographically in the style of 
Nepalese and Pala manuscripts 
illustrating deities of Tantric 
Buddhism. 

(3) Some of the painted 
decorations resemble the cave 
decorations of Ajanta, and the 
figures bear the influence of 
10th century brouso sculptures 
of the south. 

Considering these points, it can 
be assumed that the local artists 
who had an earlier experience of 
Ajanta depict mainly Buddliist mythology ijataka) classical South Indian tradition of painting bowed to 
and the life of Buddha in an art that is purely classi- the inevitable local circumstances and produced the 
cal, whereas th^ liPpakshi frescoes depict popular type of folk-art which led the way to the later 
at^riSs, mainly related tt> Lord Shiva. They Gujarati-Jain convention, as well as the domination 
emphasise local tradition, local costume and the local of the iconography of Tantricism of Northern India. 



Fresco from Lepakshi depicting animals in various poses 
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Head of a princess from the frescoes of l^'pakshi 
Temple, copied by the writer himself 



Fresco depicting a local ladv with protniding ryp.s and 
long eye-lines similar to Jain manuscript paintings 


The copper-plates recently discovered from the floor 
of the temple shbw convincing evidence on this point, 
as these copper-plates are engraved in Nagari script 
but in the language of the locality, and thus record 
such intercourses between the North and the South. 

Another point to be considered here is that the 
three famous Telugu folk-paintings we see in the 
picture-gallery of the Madras Museum (which pro* 
bably came from the Cuddapah district) do not corres- 
pond in stylo or in method of execution with the 
I^pakshi frcscot;S, though they belong to a later period 
than these frescoes. Telugu paintings of the Museum 
do not show any Tan trie or later Jain convention at 
alL Nor do we notice in them any influence of the 
classical tradition. On the other hand, at Lepakshi we 
see an eclecticism of different traditions of painting, 
which raises many problems for the student of the 
history of Indian paintings to solve. 



Fresco depicting a Tautric God similar to Fala 
and Nepalese manuscript drawings 

While that is the case with the frescoes, the 
architecture and the sculptures at Lepakshi arc in no 
way puzzling, as they can be detected and classified 
more coirectly to the different periods and schools oi 
India. The temple itself had its root in the remote paJ'f. 
which MS evident from some pillars and door-lintels, Lhc 
symbols of miniaturo votive stupas, eschewing any 
figurative art. In this respect the earliest Lepakshi 
sculptures are allied to earlier Jain and Buddhist 
religious art. The conversion of this original Jain or 
Buddhist temple into a Saivite temple and the 
conatruction and re-construction of further structures, 
have given us eZQuLiite bas-reliefs of medieval times, 
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which can bu taken as the best speciin^ns of our art. 
The dancing Shiva,’ Mahisha-Mardini, and other 
dancing male and female deities in the inner temple 
and particularly the ‘*Shiva-Annaj)urna ' at the 
Mandapa, can be paralleled with Mahabalipuram and 
the Ellora sculptures, and some of them are »'nally 
superior in beauty and perfF-clion. The huge rock-cut* 
figures like the Bull (Nandi), the Serpent-God and 
Vigneswara are unique in the i\liole of India in respect 
of their simplicity and dignity. 

We also see some sculplures of the Vijayanagata 
period which arc not so good as tliose at Hampi and 


other places of that age. But it is interesting to 
note that the sculptures of any period, old or new, of 
this temple do not correspond in stylo or technique 
with the fresco-paintings of the temple. Here is a 
unique example of artistic tradition of painting that 
might help us to understand more clearly the folk-art 
of South India and its contribution to Northern Indian 
paintings of a later age.* 

* Tho wrUor U indebted to his friend Mr. ^mRopnl foi the iliree 
lin<* ilrawinpi epcrialljr done for thin ariirlc directly from tht* cnilinit 
of fnmplc. Onp painting la copirU unA coloured by the vrtitor 
hiiuecH. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS 

An Artist Who Believed that Beauty ig a Social Force 

By NOEL CARRINGTON 


William Morris (1834-1896) was n pot't. painter, 
rn inufacfuror, designer, printer, publisher, socialist. He 
believed that beauly is a social force which should not 
hr neglected, and a,.« an nilist and craflsniaii he had 
gieat influence, not only in Britain, but all over the 
world. 



William Morris (1834-1896) 

Of all the men of goniiw of nineteenth century 
England, few Invt' had more profound influence than 
William Munis, Others, .-^iich as liOrd TennviiOn W’crc 
giants in thrir day, but Tenu} .«on’s inilin uce hardly 
nuUastfd the ceutiny. The movement started by 
Morris is not ex})en(lfd yi't, and it sj^rea^i far beyond 
file .shores of ihe B:ltis!i Isles. An one might expect, 
many' of MorrisSe ideas were in the ^r, sq to spe^k, 


bc'forc his day, the fruits of i\ reaction from irinini»hant 
commercialism, but as lip .seemed to per-'ornly them 
and ]iut them (o Ihe proof of action with hi.s own 
hands, it is small wondiT that his name is ri'garded 
as that of a pionoi'i*. a founder and a propliet. 

WiliiMin Morris s career has .some p;irillels vvifh 
that of 'J'olsloy, bis ureat Russian contc'iiiixjrary. Both 
were born in comforlafile cii cum si. a rices, tliouuli 
Morris wa.s not of lh(‘ nobility. Bolh ended socialists, 
and indr*ed as revoliilionanes. Each was (‘iidowc'd with 
immense vitality and gu.sto for life, and thougli 
politically tlieir careers .s(*emed to end in failure, thejr 
faith found followers who carried tlieir mi'ssage 
through to millions. 

What then were the ideas of William Morri.s ? I 
suppose the kernel of his faith was his belief that man 
should find joy and sitisfaction in his work. 

“It is not'’ he said, “that men are ill-fed. but that 
they have no pleasure in their work by wliicli tlicy 
earn their bread, and thendore look to wi'.alth as the 
only means of j>leasurc\” 

Plenty of his conh'jnpoTaries al.'io bitterly d('- 
nounced the ugliness of building.':, tlie &qudor of 'the 
slums, the sludlow pleasures of .society. Morris had a 
cure. 

'‘Slop,” he siiid, “making things for the .'^ake of 
profit and to accuinulale capital. Make what you know 
to be ii.?eful and believe to he beautiful.” 

To prove his tlie.sis, he and hi.s bind of colla- 
borators, including the artist Burne-»ToTies, set ;ihout 
designing and making things in a stylo that owed 
nothing to contemporai’y fashions and a good deal to 
earlier periods of craftsmanship. 

It is surprising how many crafts Morris practised 
at one time or another. His insatiable energy and 
curiosity led him from one trade td another ; furniture, 
weaving, wallpapers, dyrdng. stained glass and fin.ally 
book printing in his old ago. And in general, he was 
successful. His business ventures wore not always very 
well managed but his faith carried him through, and 
in the end Morris and Company survived him and 
continued to our day. But of course to Morris the 
propagation of the idea, the proof that beauty aiid 
pride in workmanshiji lay at any man’s hand to *be 
redirtco\ i'red, were then more important them a, strong 
balance-sheet. And if there is added to all tjsis the fact 
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that ha was a prolific Writer of poetry and prose, a 
translator of kelandic sagas and, at times, a politicii 
organiser, one cannot fail to realise that if he was an 
eccentric in some ways, he was no escapist. He be- 
lieved in living a full life in every sense. 

To some extent the way had been prepared for 
him by Jbhn Ruskin, a critic whose words had a pro- 


the Curwen Press or the renaissance in building and 
many domestic trades. 

There was one afcpoct of Morris’s creed, that has 
become a stumbling block to many today who hardly 
know what they owe to him. Seeing on all sides the 
shoddy .products of commerce and the evils of the 
nineteenth century industrial system, he set himselt 
out to smash idolutory of the machine. 



In his Utopian novel, Newa From 
Nowhere, first published in 1890, Mor- 
ns gave a picture of thu ide-t) society 
as he then saw it. He put it a hundred 
years hence, well after the i evolution 
which, according to lus forecassls, was 
to take place in 1952. The only place 
accorded to the nmcJuiie m hr-! ideal 
state was for making of l}iiug,*> which 
were not inti'restmg to irnke by haml, 
so as to free mankind for the plciisiue- 
of real creative work — but not. be it 
noted, for uncMieuiued leisure. Tin* 
eiiti-macliine bias led thu arts and 
crafts rnov'cnumt wliich Monis foiuidi>t-l, 
to become more tlian somewhat un- 
practical. Tli(> craf I worker made for a 
vvelJ-io-do cJjf.n1 h.ivmg a tiisle lor th»' 
hand-inude nrticie, and us this taste 
began to ixTineule society, the a.stute 
mamif.u'tuver soon dlscox ered uietliudfS 


Two i>ages from a book limited by William Morris in his own 
printing ss ut KeJmscott 


for inutiiting the laiiid-inade, u prac- 
tice which would have horrified no one 


found influence over tin* English middle classes and 
who w.us, to some extc’nl, Moriis's own .sj»irilu;d 
inenlor. Monis, however, liad the ability to put hi.s 
theories into i)raclic(’. His dc'.jgn.s and ware'’ wc'fe .sec'ii 
in shop.v ind at exhibitions. Tliey came us an apo.stolic 
message to rm^M and women who luingei\'d for some 
iiK'ans of scif-exprcs.sion, 

Edward Johnston in penmanship, Cobdeii Sander- 
son in book-binding, Oiinson and Ihail in fiimirure and 
many others, fired with tlie spirit of Morri.s, re- 
discovered the almost forgotten traditions of crafts- 
manship. The gosiiel spread abroid and found a line 
flowering in Swi’dc'U, Austria and many otlier lands. 
Today one can trace the de.sci'iit from Morris directly 
or indiri'ctly in most of thi^ liest British achievemi'nts 
in the induslnal artfr^— the new type designs of Eric 
Gill, the furniture of Cbirdou Russidl. the ]irinting ot 


more Mian Willi iiu Morris. 

Twenty yi'ac.-* al'cr liis dt‘aMi a new movement 
startl'd w’liicli, wliih it accepted MorrisV basic standard 
of v.iiues, insisfid tint the machine jiroducts must be 
liono-'M-ly designed fui’ the m.acliinc pri)ce>se-<. From this 
can Ilf dated the birlli of modern industrial art. And 
it has been found that Miere is room too. for tbe 
ai ti.st-craft'maii working on his own. Not only ia their 
work of valiK' to tliern'^elvc's. but il enriches the Avholc 
-Stream of production by llndr individual concept.ons 
of beauty. 

William Morris was a prolific w’fiter. Not all his 
poetry^ is easy to read now. but his essays mtc well 
worth reading agaiii, ;nui they still challenge un 
answer. Moiris saw when^ Mie unbridled competition 
for wealth was leading civilizilion and no thoughtful 
man or woman can pretend that tin answi’i* we have 
so far given, is one that will work. 

O:- 
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Dr. Mias Jyotirmoyeio Sarma, M.A., Ph.D. (Chicago) : 
Passing Junior Cambiidge from St. TlieresiV Higl> 
School, Calcutta, .she (mtered the Univnr.sity ot 
C3hii;ago in 1937. Receiving B..\. in Sociology in August. 
1937, she continued for M.A. in Sociology with a minor 
in Anthropoigy. The tith' of M..A. di-ssertation 
(thosiis) being “The Hindu System of Caste in the 
Province of Bengal in India.'’ Received M.A. in 1942 
and continued for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Sociologj^^wnth a minor in Anthr^)p^logJ^ Tho tith* of 
Ph.D. dis.sertation being “The Social Categories 
Friendship,'* a comparative study of friendf’hip «« 
relutttd to the social grouping in six socieMe.s on a 
range .of simple to complex. Did field work in Chicago 
and in a small middlt' western town of the U.S.A. 
and received the Ph.D. degree in June 1916. 


During the coulee .die .studied with Profe'fioi.s 
Lloyd Warner. Everi'tt (’. Huglu's. Robert Heilfi'ld, 
Ernest W^ Burgees. Wdlliam V. Ogbiirn, Louis W'lrtli 
and the others of i'.w Depaitinent of Sociology ami 
Anthropology iit tlx* I'niveisity of (’hicago. 

She was on thi' ,^talT a^ a paid em]»love(> in .‘*everaf 
re.seareh jiroject.' in th(> Univcivity from 1943 to 1915. 
Further, she was a Reader and a Te.achiug Assistant 
in the DepariuK’nt of Sociology from 1941 to March 
1947. and also taugli' a course* in Social .Ant hroix. logy 
ior three months in 1945. 

Born on Scptembi'r M. 1922, in a f)r()gu!<dvc 
family in Calcutta, she is tlu* graud-daiightci' oi 
Kaviraj S.itish Chandra Sarma of Bc’hala aiul 
daughter of th^ late Dr. Jagajyoti Sarma, M.B. oi 
Sahapur, Behala. 


THE VERSAHLE HEU€0PTER 


Aftee years of research and experimentation, tiie heli- 
copter has now firmly established its place in the field 
of aviation in the United States as an aircraft designed 
for spccklised uses. An auxiliary to the fixed-wing, 
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The veraative helicopter ie a great help to a rancher 
long-range transport it solves 

many of the problems of short ^ , ' , t 

air travel, and its unique man- ^ ' ' V - 

ouverability enables it to per- V'l; ' '' 

form service ditEieult or impoa- '±'^ ' 

fiible for conventional air and 
land vehicles. 

In demonstrations of its ver- 
aality the rotary-winged craft has 
been used in the United States 
for mail and merchandise deli- 
veries, land and sea rescues, 
crop-dusting, covering news 
assignments, forest patrol and 
inter-urban commuting. The heli- 
copter is a deadly weapon in the i 
war against pests which plague 
the farmer and is an effective 
means of pollinating crops. Its 
value is measured in terms ol 
time saved and tasks efficiently 
performed. The lielicopter’s 
ability to rise, descend vertically, 
hover in the air, fly forward, 

backward and adewiac, and land ^ hH^copter washes inseoi 
on or takt' off from roof-tops. 


helicopter could transport and land personnel, equip- 
ment and supplies for mining and other field opera- 
tions at locations inaccessible to conventional land and 
air vehicles. 

Helicopter mail delivery from 

S- . Los Angeles, Chicago and New 

towns within a radius ol 
^ ’ fifty miles of the three cities 

. . proved succes-sful in testn con- 

ducted a few months ago, and 
according lo a Post Offiie De- 
partment official, the te-t. .showc<l 
! ' conclusively that the li(‘Iicoi>ter 

. is an answer to the essential 

|H|||||||ijj^^. speeding up of ait mail delivery 
metropolitan and 

IPIIIflllllllll^^ highway-eon gesUai suburban dis- 

tricts. 

'Pile Post Office Dej)a: Intent 
^ ^ ^ b(*lieveR that .air mail will in- 

; ' . • y crease 50 per cent over current 

•* ■ , levels by the end of 1947 as a 

result of its sj)e('d(’d program. 
^ Hc'giihir helicopter service* in thc- 

Chieigo, New York. Los A^ge]e^^ 
Boston. Philndelphia and Detroit 
'metropolitan an'as i.s planned. 
By tiie 011(1 of tins y(*iir, the 
rancher holicojitcT .s’ervioe is experl ed to 


A helicopter washes insecticide spray or dust on croj»R and plants 


farmyards, parking lot.s and small oIcm ranees in be operating in all part^ of the nation. 


the wood makes it easily adaptable to a wide vanity 


The helicopter will operate on circular routes from 


pf commercial, industrial, agricultural and other useful central airports in the iiutropolitan areas, picking up 
'purposes. and delivering mail to outlying communities on regular 

The rotary-winged machine has demonstrated its schedules. 
abiUfy Ho navigate in areas where air spaces are narrow q*he helicopter is a new and effective means of 
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Mger DU aerial patrol codd Q)ot fbrea when they are xiews coveMe. Writers and cameramen find new 
amall, return to the station to take firo-fighter and vantage points when using helicopteia on news and 



A seaman is being lowered to the beach from 
a hovering helicopter 

equipment aboard and fly to the clearing nearest the 
blaze. Timber interests would find the machine iJ^“ 
valuable to facilitate timber count and surveys. 
Helicopters are used in the modem approach to^ 



A helicopter is used for inspection of high-' 
tension lines by U. S. oil and electric ' 
corporations 

magazine assignments. Because of the stability of the 
**flymg windmill/' the scene can be photographed from 
the open door in the nose of the craft.~l/iS/jS. 


PLANNING AND THE CITY OF CALCUTTA 

By Poop. P. C. CHAKRAVARTI and Psor. V. L. S. PKAKASH RAO 


Accobding to the Census of 1941, the total population 
of India was 388,997,955 which shows an' increase of 
39 ■! per cent over 1891. 87 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of India resides in villages, tlio remaining 
13 per cent in towns. There are two cities with .more 
than one million each, and 68 with more than one 
lakh each. That majority of this population live in 
ill-designed villages and towns, needs no special 
mention. There is a gulf of difference between the 
social requirements and the concept of life in the 
present century and the 18th and 19th centuries. 
People are keen after social and cultural amenities ot 
life, totally different from those of the past. The 
character of siting factors has changed with the chang- 
ing socio-economic and cultural conditions. These 
circumstances, coupled with the fact that there is an 
attempt to plan every other phase of man-environment 
complex, have led experts to think of planning el 
towns and villages, %£., planning residential lands, 
both rural a4:id urban. Another, even more important 
factor, necessitating planning, especially of towns, i® 
the encroachment of residential land on agricultuml 
land. Unfortunately in India, both the people and the 
Qovernment^e moro town-planning minded ; in fact, 
there should be also village planning. India needs not 
only planned towns t'ut also planned villages, 

^Hvery new village and eveiy extension to an 
old •village, as well as every new town, should be 
oonsideM and plmltad as a vadi a&d not as a 
pi fspiiniMl bniUigfii** 


The objective of planning a city or a village ia 
to so arrange the pJiysical plan and the lay-out, in 
which the people live and work, that it will minister 
to and promote rather than impodu the social and, 
economic welfare of the community. 

H. A. Mealand, Town Planning Officer. Bath, in 
his Memorandum on the De.velopment of a New Town, 
has jotted down general principlca of lay-out. Accord- 
ing to him, an ideal town plan should be prepared on. 
broad lines without paying too much attention to the 
question of cost. 

The main features of the plan should be : 

1. Consideration of main lines of communica- 
tion — these would include railways, highway.s and 
waterways if any. 

2. Zonal distribution of— ■(«) industrial con- 
cerns, (b) general business and commercial activities 
and (c) residential quarters. Special buildings, f.g., 
schools, places of worship and recreation, etc., 
should be well located. 

3. Allocation of parks, play-grounds and re- 
creational centres on a basis of 6 to 7 acres per 
mille. 

4. Acquisition of adequate land to make the 
town self-sufficient in fresh vegetables and dairy 
produce. 

6. Preservation of feature® of architectural, 
historical and political interest. 

The plan should, however, be elastic so that 
dataib may be fitted m, as oceadoQ arises. ludepeii'* 






dence ot India will undoubtedly bring «nany obangea 
in our social and economic conditions. But it is difficult 
to foresee these at the present moment. It is sure that 
the standard of living will be increased and the cost 
of living wifi be cheaper. Besides, our occupations iHli 
bring us to a levelling of social status. There will be 
cosmopolitan outlook. In the urban centres of Inde- 
pendent India, there will be less class distiuction. 
There will not be the woricing and leisured classes 
as distinct as hitherto. Various measures will be taken 
by the authorities to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Like other countries, India may develop new 
methods of transport and introduce aviation on a 
commercial basis. With the developonent of machinery, 


an improvement in the methods of manufacturing can 
be foreseen. This would curtail working hours, when 
planning for leisure will become an important factor. 
This may drive the people towards the thresliolds of 
universities, technical institution!*, high schools, etc., 
for education. 

The revised social and political structure wfll affect 
the .planning of a new town, if proper, thought be not 
given at the outset. The most important factor to be 
^mc in mind by the town-planner, is that a new 
town cannot be built up by private eiterprise unless 
large sums are available to meet financial obligations 
for such a time till the town becomes selff-supporting. 
Government-aid is essential. The land recpiited for a 
town, ^ould be purchased by Qovemment. The 
cost of roads and other public lervte should also be 


borne by it. The town should not extesid beyond the 
specified limits. 

The administration of the new town or village 
forms an important problem. So long as the construc- 
tion is going on, a committee coxuristing of Re^onal 
Planning Officer and other experts would administer 
by appointing officers, engineers, clerks, elc. AU the 
officials would be on the spot to check the methods of 
execution and the general after-effects!. Embellishment 
is a factor of importance. Architectural control should 
be strictly exercised. On the completion, the town or 
the village would be under the ii^an district council 
or the Rural thana or Firka Council or any other self- 
governing board. Planning department should be a 
basic pool for factual data co- 
ordinating the work of different 
departments. It should be an in- 
dependent advisory and research 
agency composed of experts and 
citizen members. 

The character of rural settle- 
ments and the conditions deter- 
mining their lay-out and house 
types differ from region^to region. 
If in one region, hydro-grjiphical 
pattern exorcises influence on the 
location of settlements and vill;ige 
form {e.g,, Bengal), in another 
region, it may be economic, t\g,, 
the availability of arable area Jind 
the cost of house-construction 
{e.g., East coast of India) ; in tne 
third region, the degree of inipur- 
tance is shifted to cultural lands- 
cape factors like transport, align- 
ment, nearness to urban and 
‘rurban’ centres, etc. In the same’ 
way, the character of house types 
also differs from region to region. 
The objects behind the circular 
mud-huts (East-(;oast plain) is 
chiefly economic and traditional. 
In Malabar coast, the scattered 
farmsteads are in response to the 
factors like land-use, land-tenure 
and plenty of land holding por 
capita. The adobe (dried mud) 
houses and flat roofs of western 
sections of the United Provinces 
are the chief reeponses to climatic 
conditions. In Benpal, thatched 
cottages with high plinths are the 
characteristics in areas where flopd is frequent. Whether 
the distribution of the circular iiouses of the Tdugu 
region, the long shaped Oriya houses and the rectangular 
choTchah of Bengali t3rpe8 have any correspondence 
with the limits of language, requires socio-geographical 
and cultural research. The bee-hive settlesnent pattern 
of alluvia] plains, the linear settlement forms in the 
deltaic regions and in coa^al fringes, the dii^erged 
nucleated type of uplands, and the dispersed iaolgted 
type of arid foot-hills and of mountainous areae, 
possess their due significaiice. The village planner 
should give due consideration to the above faetois. 
Villages should be planned on the basis of new social 
requirements and cultural standards but this does not 
mean that the grace and distmotion. of the villages of 
tradition flfaouU be ignored. The geieny ^indKdgs of 
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PUNNING AND THE CHY OP CALCUTTA 

HUK^L8^URBAN ReSIBENTIAU LANDSCAPES. 



LI. Unxilanned landscape 

Lyiallpur district represent efforts to plan villages 
whore a slandard-type of a colony dwelling has been 
prescribed after working out general lay-out and 
hygiene-regulations. 

The town-planner should pay particular attention 
to thfj urban landscape — its character, evolution and 
inorpliologj'. A town is a growing organism, being 
shaped by internal as well as external factors. Towns 
should be planned and reconstructed in their regional 
setting. Gibson in The Rccomtruction of Towns has 
studied various phaees of development of Covkntry 
in diffeicnt centuries. While studying the unplanned 
and unhealthy way of the town, he observed its present 
state of unsuitability to modem social and cultural 
standards. Such is the case with Calcutta too. In the 
article “Geography of the City of Calcuiti- up to the 
Century” by Prof. P. C. Chakravarti, the gradual 
development of the city from the 17th century, has 
been traced. In the first part of the 18th century, the 
city extended from the present-day Baghbasar in the 
north to Chowringhee in the south. The eastern 
boundary of the city coincided with the Upper and 
I-ower Circular Roads. A comparative study of the 
development of the city in' this century, as shown in 
Municipal Calcutta by Prof, P. C. Chakravarti. reveals 
rapid increase in population, and buildings, and deve- 
lopment of ti%de and commerce. The development of 
the city took place in a haphasiard way, in an un- 
planned and unacientific manner. The other induTtrial’ 
and commerciil agglomerations lil^ Boinbay and 
Madras, .of cou^e, with the eatception of the sol>- 
nrban developments whieU is also not exactly ia tune 
With ijie modem toTO-^lHUdsig s^er fr<WP» 


L2. Planned landscape 

defects which are eften known as great slums. Delhi is 
a typiccl example, bringing about a clcar-cui. contrast 
between the planned and unplanned sections of tho 
town. A sum of crores of rujioes has been allotted 
for a five-year development plan of Delhi. It will not 
affect city’s ancient monuments and landmarks. The 
contemplated *GrQcn Bolt’ and satellite town schemes 
stat’d out as models for the other growing towns in 
India. According to plan, the inner edge of the ‘Green 
Belt’ around the pit}' will be 6 to 8 miles distant 
from the Delhi urban area. 

‘The city plan has been dev^^loped on a series 
of equilateral trifvngles instead of the rectangular 
grid-iron commonly favoured in modem toTO- 
planning— obviously affording a more direct point 
to point communication.” 

Urban landscapo planning is further illustrated by 
the canal colony towns of the Punjab, e.g., Mont- 
gomery. The lay-out of the town aasumes a rectangular 
block plan form. Eacfh town has its own “client area 
with a radius of about 12 miles.” 

TTie cities of India should be planned and built 
for living and working in the best possible way. There 
should be provision for ample sunlight, pure air, green 
spaces, museums, art g^leries. cinemas, libraries, 
colleges, hospitals, clinics, etc. There must be good 
housing. All these must be systematically balanced to 
provide an environment wherein people can move and 
mingle freely and, develop radiant health nnd cultural 
mind. In one word, the citizens should bo provided 
w'itb a full life. 

Now, to reconstruct a town, the planners rtiould 
fiwt of all survey the existing features with refereneo 
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to physical and social coodiUons. A knowledge and Civic; Centres. There be a ' shopping' centre 
spatial distribution of the ditferent land-use types in the containing retail shopping facilitiee. This 
city is e^ntial. Problems of the city should be claeri- semi-circle around Fort and Maidan area, For® 
fied on the basU of priority. Then a master-plan is to may be retained but the maidan can be utilised in 
be drawn for the redistribution of population and housing some of the features of the^ central area. A 
settlement. The master-plan ‘'embodies the inter- portion of the Fort-garrison may be ehijted to the 
relatianahipe between the different functional classes boundary line in the east. Beyond tlds central zone, we 
of public ' improvements, streets, parks, river-front residential zone would be formed covering an area which 
structures and locations of residential, business, Indus- is now occupied by Ward 1-tb-lO, l§, 21, portion of 
trial ateas based on studies of the needs throui^i a 22, 25 and 28, ?4, 26 and 27. In this belt, housing shewd 
cpnaiderable period of time.” be grouped in units of about 20,000 persons. In such a 

unit, there should be community 
centre comprising shops of 
different orders, schools, cinemas, 
branch library, health clinic, 
creation grounds, etc. Housing 
should be of two types. Towards 
the central zone, flat and terrace 
tyi)e housing should be preferred, 
while towards the outer ring 
houses with gardens should be 
constructed. Zone for factories 
where industries would deve- 
lop, should be located in areas 
comprising Wards 30-32. 28, 29 
and 18 where communications by 
roads, rails and waterways have 
already been established. This 
factory zone should be within the 
easy reach of workers. Care must 
be taken that these factories are 
run by electricity in order to 
avoid smoke-nuisance which has 
so long been a problem especially 
in winter. This industrial zona 
would be close to other industrial 
zones of the adjoining areas. The 
growth of the city should be 
limited by preserving a rural zone 
on the boundary. This rural zone 
consists of agricultural areas 
with isolated farmsteads. The 
agricultural belt would supply 
tlio city with market gardens and 
1-A Unplanned villages. 2-A Planned villages. 1 A 2 Linear settlements. dairy products. This is the 

3 Scattered aottlemeut. 4 Beehive settlement. 5 Transitional settle- belt (?;tdc, sketch, ‘Planned Cal- 

ment. 6 Nucle.ited settlement rutta’). For the maintenance of 

For planning tlie city of Calcutta whose present peace and order, there should be Police and Military 
municipal area is 4li eq. miles, the total population, barracks and houses, well-distributed throughout the 
on the basis of a typical town, should not exceed length and breadth of the planned city. Another impor- 
10,00,000. According to the Corporation Year Book, tant development should be made in the localisation of 
the number of houses in 1945, was 80^810. In a typical the Dock area and wharfs. The present docks may be 
town, the number of persona per square mile should considered to be sited at a convenient place in tne 
not be over 24.000 and there must not be more than south. But the wharfs in portion are to be shifted w 
one person per room. The road pattern should be in the south close to the dock area and the ^ 
the iotm of spider’s web with radial and circum- northern central side. This canal side would be close 
fexential routes. The main roads reach up io the green to the industrial zone. Tlic present wharf-area wmiW 
wedg^ along the radial roads. These green wedges release^ some area, which, coupled wi^ the PoW 
riiould extend from periphery to the central ring route. Commissioner’s land along the Eastern of wO 

Secondary roads should connect tljte inteidor with Hughli river, may be utilised for a broad walk 
mdial roads. The coniral area of the present Municipal sitting arrangements, parks, recreation spaces accordmg 
Calcutta including the present h|unicipfij. Wa^ 11 to to health p^ciplep. . . * • 

16 acid portions of 22 to 25, sl^irid, be ineant for -r The planning of the present Municipal Cwoutta m 
flssentiaj services which ca&uot }>t stufted »t© subqibB. w line of a typical town, would require 
These include Municipal Officsg, Law Cowta. Polie© of populatidto which would necessita^ the re- 

Headqngrters, Government Btiiidings, oJJice buildings distributions of population and zetttement. popu- 
of busfaiw. Commercial Alt , Galleiy, lat^^ of the preiwnt city is aibotit 40 

Teclmioal Schools, Adult and Ybulm Education Centres pC^rtilation (t.e., 30 Jakhs) may re^OTWUted u* 
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adjoining satoUite towna which are in formation in the 
suburbs, mainly in the districts of 24-Parganas and 
Howrah. Again, other typical towns should be 
constructed in the Burdwan Division, which would, in 
no time, be provided with all the amenities of life on 
the completiofn'of tho Damodar Project. All these 
satellite iTowns should maintain affinity and relation 
with the mother town. This would be possible with the 
development of communication facilities. It is hoped 
thtat in the suburban area, railways would soon run by 
electricity. If the network of railwasra be increased 
to connect the remote villages and better highways 
constructed, distance is no longer a limiting factor. 
Begarding re-distribution of population and settle- 
ment, Arthur E. Bmailes has rightly suggested : 

“In urbanism, moreover, nodality is a geogra- 
phical value that is persistent and relatively 
^rmanent as compared with other values called 
fortb by the prevalence of some particular culture 
or technology. It i? true that nodality is not always 
a natural attribute but may be induced in a highly 
artificial imanner. In the nature of the things, 
nodality is a function of route systems and these 
aro man-raade. ...” 

Decentralisation takes place even in the laissez- 
jaire economy ; there may be natural centres of attrac- 
tion for scattering industries. In the interests of people 
ami environment, growth should be planned and 
scientifically directed. Decentralisation is necessary to 
relieve congestion and over-development, and satellite 
towns act as receiving centres. The disposition of 
housing and industrial quarters along-side or even 
detached, may be the ideal form. Planning thus takes 
into consideration conditions of location, concentra- 
tion of population and position in relation to neigh- 
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bouring centres so that regional development may l}e 
balanced. 

Independent India needs planned towns as well as 
villages. Rural and urban residential landsodpe plan^ 
ning is one of the ways of ensuring maximum of health 
and welfare to the society. It gives no scope to repeat 
the mistakes of the past, because everything is done 
consciously in accordance with a pre-laid out 
programme, approved by a team of experts. India 
requires a central Institute of Town and Village 
Planning with branches distributed all over the 
difierent geographical regions. The Institute should be 
composed of Town Planning Engineers, Health Ex- 
perts, Regional Planners, Geographers, Architects, 
Lawyers, City Fathers, etc. A systemati-o rural and 
urban residential landscape survey should be launched 
with the special help of Educational and Public 
Institutions. 
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INDUES MOST HISTORIC RIVER 

Hie InduB and im Vall^ down the Ages 


By D. B. VOHRA 


Fra thousand >ears ago, the basin of the Indus was 
alive with a highly developed civilisation. Agriculture, 
dairy, fanning and weaving were practised and many 
handicrafts flourished. The remains found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harrapa sliow that the common town-^man 
lived in well-built and well-planned houses and was 
well cared for. It is not known who were the originators 
of this civilization, but uiiiniskkable evidence Ims been 
produced to show that they had close affinities with 
the ancient Sumerians. For example, the peculiar 
pictographic handwriting on the seals discovered in 
this region had its parallel in Sumeria. 

The history of the Indus Valley in those days was 
in fact linked closely with that of the Iranian plateau 
and the Euphrates-Tigris basin. The Indus then 
separated India from the West in a very effective way 
and the' changes that befell the inhabitants of its 
valley were almost always connected with liapponb'gs 
in the region lying between the Mediterranean and 
the Indus. About 2,000 B.C., for example, the old- 
established civilizations in Babylon, Persia and the 
Indus Valley received simultaneously the impact of 
those barbaric nomads from the heart of Asia — the 
Aryans. This invasion provided yet another link 
between these civilizations, as n>cent finds have shown. 
The Kassites, for instance, who were the Aryan rulers 
of Babylon, adopted the local gods ; yet Shuriyash, 
their sun-god, has a dislim*! family I'esomblance with 
the Sanskrit Suriya and their god Manittash is 
obviously akin to the Indian Marut. In Mittani (Asia 
Minor), the Aryan rulers bore names which could 
easily be mistaken for Indian, and they worshipped the 
Vodic godfi, Mitia. Indra and Viruna. Most remarkable 
of all the Indian Brahmi script of those days was 
derived largely from Babylonian and Assyrian sources. 
Culturally, therefore, the Middle East was in those 
ancient times -i. fairly homogeneous region. Settling 
originally in the Upper Indus Valley, the Indian 
Ar^'ana gradually .ST>read .southwards and eastwards. 
They were a pastoral people, cattle providing their 
main wealth. Early Vedic literature contains no 
reference to city life or to truly urban activities. 
However as time passed, towns grew up. Of these, 
Taxila and Pushklavati (the modern Peshawar) 
acquired great celebrity. The former was a University 
town and produced some s])lpndid scholars, prcj- 
eminent amongst whom was the grammarian Panini. 

Relations between Persia and North-Western India 
were very dost' at thi'^ period. While the Vedas were 
being written in the Punjab, a very similar rgligious 
literature, the- Zoui-AwHn, “wus coming into eidstejioe 
in Persia. So .“^Irnrig are the resemblances that 
according to on« school of thought the Persian AiTo^a 
were only a branch of the Indian Aryans cid' coloi^aed 
the Indus valley before migrating into 
legend has it that the Indus iteW waa clug,^p 
Persians, who are given credit for creating the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers also ! . ^ ^ 

Be that as it may, a strong tradition pfersisfcs that 
the semi->^istoric Kayanid monarchy of Pmia held 
intermittei^ away in Sind. A town; called Mdiaarj&Qf 


is said to have been founded by them in this countiy, 
and it is tempting to link this fabled ^own with the 
old name of the Indus-Mchran. One of the Kayanid 
monarchs, Kai-Behman, is believed to be the founder 
of Bahmanabad, the extensive ruihs of which can be. 
seen today a few miles away from the town of Shah- 
dadpur. 

The first historic occupation of the Indus Valley 
by the Persians, however, took place in the 6th century 
B.C. in the reign of the great Darius who was already 
master of Syria and Egypt. Darius marching via 
Bulkh reached the upper Indus at a place called 
Caspapyrus which has been identified with the mod(Tn 
Jahangirabad. From here he despatched a naval ex- 
pedition down the Indus under Admiral Skylax, a 
Greek by birth. There is no extant memoir of this 
daring voyage by Skylnx himself but there is reason to 
believe that the observations made on India by 
Herodotus in the first written history of tho world 
drew their inspiration and authority from Skylax. who 
was a countryman and contemporary of Herodotus. 
These observations make rather amusing reading to the 
modern reiwler though there is little doubt that 
Herodotus never consciously allowed himself to eworve 
from the truth. Apparently Indians have always been 
blessed with fecundity, for Herodotus says : 

“The Indians are more in number than any 
nation known to me, and they pay a greater tribute 
(to the Persian Coffers) than any other province, 
nainoly 360 talents of gold dust.” 

Food, clothing and shelter were, if Herodotus is 
to be believed, not much of a problem for these 
Indians of old, for, 

*‘8ome dwell in river marshes and live on raw 
. fish which they catch from reed (palmyra ?) boats. 
Each boat is made of one single length between 
the joints of a reed. They wear clothes of rushes, 
which they mow and cut from the river, then plait 
croaswiae like a mat and put on like a bras.splate . . . 
Other Indians to the east of these are nomads and 
cat raw flesh. They have intercourse openly like 
cattle and are all black-skinned like the Ethiopians. 
Their genital seed too is not while like other men’s 
but like the Ethiopians’ black !” 

Somebody’s imagination had obviously run amuck. 
Even so, it is not difficult to guess that the Ethiopian- 
like people were the original inhabitants of India, the 
Dravidians or as the Aryans called ^om the Dasyus. 
The bulk of the population however was Aryan, though 
this did not preclude the existence of distinct and 
often mutually hostile tribes amongst them. The pro- 
tracted feuds between the Jats and the Meds in the 
valley of the lower Indus in the later Vedic period 
were proverbial ; the Jats persistently tried to mono- 
polize the fertile right bank of the river by purfiing 
the Meds across to the left bank. Both were veiy 
anoiept races whose origin is lost in the dense fogs of 
iptiqoity. Other races had immigrated from Scythia, 
Ibe Thb or Minas being pre-eminent among these. 
In fact, when Darius marched into the Indus Vajiley, 
ho found it in the possesBion of a Scythian tribe, 
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For two centuries after the invasion of Darius, 
the Indus Valley remained part of the far-flung 
Persian Empire. However, Darius became involved in 
a war with Greece which continued into the leign of 
his successor Xerxes (more properly Ksliayarsha) , who, 
reinforced by an Indian contingent led a vast army 
into Grcebe and laid waste ail the important towns. 
But he was cheated of victory by the Gieek fleet 
which cut him off from sirpplips. This was the begin- 
ning of the end of the Persian Empire of the Haksh- 
maniayas, for a few years later Alexander oi 
Macedonia inflicted a crushing defeat on Darius III at 
Arbela. 

Alexander then turned eastwards upon tlie dis- 
integrating eastern provinces of the Hakaluiianiyas. 
Securing the submission of Afghanistan easily, he 
advanced towards the Indus, meeting with desperate 
resistance from hill chieftains. Alexander found two 
rival kings holding sway in the Upper Indus Valley. 
The King of Taxila, treacherous Anibhi, openly 
sided with Alexander and enabled him to cross the 
Indus at a point sixteen miles above the ’ present 
AUock. The crossing was dune quietly by means of a 
bridge of boats so that the operation that should have 
been the most bitterly-contcsU'd in the entire cam- 
paign became the merest incident, thanks to the 
machinations of Ambhi. Amblii’s rival, a Puruva King 
nustakeuly called Porus, found himself utterly isolated 
but determined to give the invader a fight. He put 
•a vast army on the fiidd and confrontcnl Alexander 
on the banks of the Jheluni. As always the famous 
^‘Macedonian ph.alanx” carried the day and Alexander 
found himself master of the Upper Indu.'^. In celebra- 
tion of the great victory, he founded the town Nikea 
on the battlefield and on the opposite bank Bukcphala 
after the name of his boloAod horse who was killed in 
the battle. The site of the modern Jhelum coincides 
with that of Bukephala. 

Advancing down the Indus, Alexander met with 
persistent opposition from the “Philosophers'’ — ^in 
other words the Brahmans, and Pithon, his Viceroy 
in the Lower Indus, had to deal sternly with these 
adversaries. Patala was founded at the head of thP 
delta and after thorough investigation of the deltaic 
region sea was sighted. At both extremes of the delta 
ports were founded. It is obvious that the aim of 
Alexander was not merely to establish political sway 
over the Indus Valley but to exploit its commercial 
resources. How far he might have succeeded in this 
objective, had he not died so early, no one fan giie.-s. 
As it •was his death disrupted the empire which his 
daring genius had brought into being and his Indim 
Governors Philip and Pithon had to make a hasty <'xit 
in the turmoil that followed. Alexander’s empire was 
partitioned between a number of gGnomls and the 
Eastern provinces fell to Seleukos Nika tor. The 
Seleucid overlordship of the Indus Valley, however, 
was very brief, foi: the great Chandragupta Mnurya 
obliged Seleukos to cede this territory to him in 
exchange for a few hundred elephants. 

The rest of the Seleucid empire did not prove 
very stabl^either, for first Parthia and t^en Bactria 
detached themselves. In Bactria Eutbydemos was 
acknowledged as an independent soverei{^ and \mder 
him and fils ^^leeeasor an eiustward oi^ansh^n began, 
for the. Mauryafl authority weakening. Demetrios 
penetrated as hi asr'Fattalene (the Patala of Alex- 
ander) and goaftwaiMl ifito SaiMbtra, Ihg 


entire Indus Valley was thus subdued and Sagala, Ike 
modem Sialkot, was made the capital of this territory. 
It received the bcautilul name Euthydemia.. 

Internal divisions togctiicr with pressure from the 
Parthians and the Scythians made short work of 
Bactrian dominion and in the course of a few decades 
the Indus Valley became the scene of spectacular 
disorder with about forly Bactiiuu princelings coai- 
pcuug for ascendancy. There was, h()\NCVer, one final 
and brilliant I^'sulTectiou of Bacliiau ascendancy under 
Menander, whu repeated the exploits of Demot ios. 
lie seems to have accepted the Buddhiat faith and is 
know^u to Buddhists aj» Milinda. 

' Prom the second century B.C. to the first conlury 
A.D. the Indus Valley w’as dominated by the: Sakas 
and Palilavas or Pastiuans. Though tlu'y are usually 
treated as distinct dynasties tliere is litth* ju-stification 
for doing st). Both weie driven south by the pres-?ure 
of tile Yueh-chi tribes, occasioned in turn by expan- 
sive tiirust of the Huns. The region between Iran and 
the Indus came to be occupi<Hi by the Sakas and was 
associated with them to such an extent that the 
Iranian.'^ rc^f erred to it as Sakastau and I he Indian as 
Bakadvipa. Advancing castwaids tJicy eventually esta- 
blished two sntrapicb, one at Taxila and the other at 
Mathura. The Indus Valley region was however soon 
wre.sted from tht^m by tiit Partiuaus who wei-p at this 
time becoming vc'ry powerful, establishing their sway 
over all Iran and further west. When the author of 
Periplits of the E'l'yihrcan Sm voyaged up the Indus 
Valley towards the end of the first c(?ntury A.D., he 
found Sind imcir-r thr Paithians. The caiutiil was 
Minnagar (City of llic Mins or Sakas), piobably on 
tho.Hime sit(' as the modern ThaMiu ; Barfiarike (near 
the mouth of the river), Patala and Bekkor were 
other impertiint market towns. It is known that the 
territoiiort of tlie great Parthian King Mitliridatcs in- 
(duded Sind, and in fact, Parthian dominance 
Sind continued till the coruiucror Kanishka came on 
the scene. 

Kanishka belonged to the Kushan tribe, which 
acquiring the leadersiiij) of the Yueh-cliis swept down- 
wards into the Indus Valley on the wake of the Sakas 
and Parthians, and expanding both eastwards and 
westwards created a grtut Middle East empire. The 
Bakis Were exjyt-iied tioin Mathura and the Parthians 
from the Indus Valley. 

Once again, as after the influx of the Greeks, an 
Indian dynasty — the Guptas — asscitcd sovereignty 
over the Indus Valley when the hold of the Kushanas 
weakened, and once again history proved that this 
region had very weak links with the re^^t of India and 
was prone to be influenced by the course of events 
in the West. For when the Sassanids rcsu.rectcd the 
might of Persia in the third eentury A.D., they did 
not find it difficult to establish some sort of authority 
over the Punjab and Sind whenever they chose to do 
so, Bahram Gor, who is supiyoscd to have visited India 
on a huntirg expedition, actually made that expedition 
politically very profitable, securing a portion of Sind 
and the port of Deval. Much later, in the sixth cen- 
tury, during Khusrow Anusherwan’s reign, the Persians 
again enjoyed a brief paramounlcy in ^ the Ii diw 
Valley. However, this was a very confused""period and 
little is known as to the political upheavals that led 
to the rise of the Shahi and Rao dynoaties in Upper 
and Lower Sind respectively. The Shahis were pro- 
bably a branob pf the Kushanas who had establii^ed 
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the j&ight of the Qnptee decihied they temniteA in 
power mfre or leas oontinuouely tUl the tenth oentuiy 
when a Brahman dsmnsty aesumed ocmtrol after a 
palace revolution. Jayap^a, with whom Mahmud of 
Oaani came into conflicti belonged to thia Brahman 
Bhahi dyniuity- 

The origin of the Raos of Sind is also difficult 
to trace; though they had ties with the Rajputs of 
Marwar* Anyhow they ruled from Alor (near the 
modem Rohii), a vast territory at one period extend* 
ing right up to Kashmir and Kandahar. 

Curiously the Raos, like the Shahis, were also 
overthrown by a palace revolution. The moving 
spirits of this revolution were the Brahman Minister 
Chach and the Queen Suhandi, whose paramour he 
was. Chach was a successful administrator but his son 
and successor Dahar apparently lost contml over the 
vast kingdom, A. i^ip oound for Mecca was forced by 
a storm to seek refuge in Deval where its cargo was 
looted and some female slaves destined for the harem 
of al-Hajjaj. the Governor of Iraq, were carried away. 
The infuriated al-Hajjaj demanded restitution of the 
cargo, but Dahar, being powerless to bring the marau- 
ders to book, was unable to satisfy al-Hajjaj. The 
result was Bin Kasim’s invasion and conquest of Bind. 

The Arabs in Sind and the Hindu Bhahis in the 
Punjab continued in power till the Ghaznavid hurri- 
cane swept them away. There followed for the Indiia 
Valley yet another phase of turbulent politics. The 
Punjab eventually settled down to a fairly ordered 
eodstence under the Moghuls after being subjected for 
more than four hundred years to the military despot- 
ism of various Turkish dynasties. But Sind had a more 
chequered existence. Both the Delhi Sultans and the 
Moghuls found it neither profitable nor easy to siib- 


|t4gate; this j ^ nt ;lan4; irith tj^ rcsultt thgt it ^ame 
under the gway of a succamiop of dynaatiesr^iinit^ 
Afghan and Balucb-*-untii t^ &itish^ con^ered it. 
The chaos of this penod was heightened by two pro- 
nounced shifts in the bed of the lower Indus. One 
occurred during the regime of the ^jput Sumeras, 
causing the capijbal Alor to be left miles away from 
the river. Local tradition attributes this shift tu the 
immortality of the reigning King DiUa Rao. It is said 
that a Muslim merchant Saif-ul-Mullt^acoompanied by 
lus beautiful daughter was voyaging down the Indus 
to Deval whence he intended to proceed to Mecca. 
Dilla Rao demanded the hand of the girl in marriage 
and meeting with refusal ordered her to be seized and 
brought to him. Nature herself was scandalized and 
saved the honour of the lady by carrying her on the 
lap of the river far beyond the reach of the dissolute: 
King. 

Another shift took place in the eighteenth century 
when the main stream moved eastward near the site 
of the ancient Nirunkot and a subsidiary stream, the 
Fulcli, came into being. The two enclosed the (^anja 
Takar hills and the site being ideal for defence, the 
reigning Kalhora ruler established his capital here and 
called it Hyderabad. Other minor shifts occurred from 
time to time each taking a heavy toll of life and 
property. This was the period when Sind earned for 
itself the title of the Unhappy Valley. 

The taming of the unruly Indus is a problem of 
great importance which is now engaging the attention 
of experts. Its shifts have been so impredicable and 
sudden that scores of towns lie buried deep in its 
many valleys waiting to be identified by future 
archaeologists. Much light is bound to be thrown on 
the history of the Indus Valley by systematic archaeo- 
logical research, for thi.s wayward river has scattered 
the debris of past civilizations far and wide, 
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MY EXPERIENCES OF FIELD WORK 

A Plea far Multi-Purpose Rural Economic Research Baaed on Random Sample Survey 

By Pbof. KARUNAMOY MUKERJEE, ua., 

Bangabam College^ Calcutta 


Dejibctive Organisation op Statmtiob 

Very limited and merely sporadic attempts have so fw* 
been made in our country to undertake first-hand 
study of rural economic problems of India, The acts 
of omission have been particularly glaring so far w 
Btmgal is concerned. It has been the misfortune of 
many Indian, as also of Bengalee, scholars in the field 
of rural economic research— whether covering a pro- 
vince or India as a whole— to be mostfc^ dependent on 
the scanty, halting and haphazard statisticfil material 
emanating from official sources. The oigs>Bi8atipn of 
r^vant statistics has as yet remained the monopoly 
of the administratom of the land who ,hi|ve speciai 

equipment for a branch of enquipr that^ is day 
becoming more and more preowe oM 
Bence, the published data fre not (^y {hada^te, but 
undependable, too. The method of comjpilatitm of the 
available data also is Otereotyp^ and tinplsteied^ and 
the official questionnaire, that iS| the forme of 
e^tical enquiries, often igre such that they pinotteally 


exclude valuable information that is indispensable in 
the light of recent developments, or lack of develop- 
ments, in the agrarian economy of India. The cogwiiing 
disadvantage for a writer on Agronomics is, however, 
the complete unreliability of the data that are collected 
and published. In most cases, as in Bengal, these are 
make-believe figures whose source ^jproves to be, in the 
ultimate analysis, the illiterate village Choukidar’h 
personal prejudices and inclinations, trimmed and 
buttressed, of course, by convenient check-ups at the 
desk of the locil officials’ conservative head clerks or 
personal assistants. 

A Chboi^utle olr Arnfisem at First-hand Study op 
Rural Economic Problems xh India 
While there remains in the official quarters an 
unlimited soqpe for the plsnhihg and. ^affisaiion 
statistics, individual Ihiitiatiye or jHvate, imk-offi<iial 
endeavours to organise economic r^teai^ ftbm a 
statistieal-econoiiuc approach hai rehsaii^ a lonf-folt 
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want. Investigations by private bodies in obedience to 
an official fiat or subsidised, by, or in support of. a 
vested interest are, however, to be discouraged. In- 
dspendence of outlook and disinterestedness must be 
tjie code of procedure for a research scholar. Perhaps, 
the beginning of* an attempt at the first-hand study of 
rural problems in India was made by Colonel Read in 
his maiden survey, in 1792-09, about family budgets, 
cost of agricultural farming, systems of cropping, etc., 
at Baramahal in Salem of the prc<«ent Mad’u.*? Pre'ii- 
dency. Col. Read’s inventigi-ition la an isolated expt'n 
menf. in the finhl. and it was followwl by a long gap 
of over a century, after which W'o have Major J. C 
Jack’s Survey of Fniidpur distriel in Bengal betwi'<m 
190fi and 1910—aii undoubtedly magnificent 7 )ion^ei‘ 
work, if not for anything else al least, for tlu' magni- 
tude of the scale of opera involved. To Mr. Jack 
we shall return later in the following par.igiaphs. Dr. 
Gilbeit Slater, the IhiMi Professor of Economics of Uie 
University of Madras, made his piijuls undertake an 
economic .siiivey of twelve villages in the Presidenev 
in 1916-17. Nine of these villages ware re-surveye«l m 
the middle of the liiirties under the guidance, of 
Professor P. J. Thomas of the same University, Me.an- 
while. Dr. H. H. Munii, Director of A'iricuhure, 
Bomb.'iy, conduct etl :\n economic investigation in “A 
Poomi Village*' in 1917. wdiich was 'upple.meiiled by a 
study by the same aulhor of the “Land and Laboui in 
a Deccan Village” in 1921. The Punjalj Board of 
Economic Enquiry has done some useful work towards 
jiromoting di’Oet and primaiy rural economic investi- 
gation, and has hi ought out a number of T>amphlel‘’> 
on a variety of subji'-ts, such a.s, fiize and Distribution 
of Holdings in the Pnnj.ah, Diffeient Sys(eni-j of F.mn- 
ing in C’anal Colonio.s, Farm Accounts in the Ihmjab. 
Punjab Village Suiv(\vs. etc. A list of the necount-s ot 
this naluie of nwiich work pursued within the pro- 
vince of tlip Punjab and in otlier provinces of India, 
whieh have beiai consulted by this wiiter, need not 
be produci’d here. Bui. .some of th(> more irnpertant 
publications based on direct field work may be named. 
For instance. Dr. Radhakamal Mukhcijee’s monu- 
mental work. Lmid Prohfcntf< oj luditi (1933). nuist 
>et a research W'orkf-r in the allied field to msi U-* 
thinking. Economic Orgmmation of hntinn Villdfjm, 
VoK I (1920) and II (1929), hv Mr. N. CL Riirsa. 
has undoubtedly promoted .statistical and indnciive 
re.sea'ch into •'connmic pioblems. Works of a minor 
nature have also been undertaken by a host of ether 
writers, whi*^’h have, from time to time, been puldished 
in the foini of pamphlets and in current periodicals ; 
and these have abo been u.srd iis K'ference by this writer 
The Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry Im.s nuule 
half-hearted attempts at studying economic problems 
of Bengal distiicU and has published pamphlets of 
which only three pamphlets on Faridpur, Baukura. 
and Pabna are available. Some Bengal Villageff, edited 
by Messrs. Bhattaoharya and Natesan, is altogether a 
weak demonstration of the .statistical method of first- 
hand rural investigation. A solid effort has, however-, 
been made by the Visva-Bharati Institute of Rural 
Re-construqtjon at Sriniketan, Bengal. The book 
entitled Land am! Its Problems (1943) by Dr. Sudhir 
Sen is an attempt at a systematic study of the condi- 
tions of agriculture in 15 villages of Birbhum district. 
Dr. S. G. Panandito’s Tke Woollh and Welfare of the 
Bengal Delia ig., strict speakings not a study in tlie 
statistical method. It appears to have been baaed less 


on figures collected first-hand, than on • Reports un 
Settlement and Survey Operations in the district^ 
concerned, extracts from which have been freely drawn 
upon. The book throws a flood of light on sonSe aspects’ 
of material conditions iu thum* parts of the Delta that 
he chose to look into. 

Origin of the Author’s First-hand Investigation 

These first-hand studies iu rural econoniic.s, 
me-ntioned above, may appear to be quite extensive 
».>§ suuices for iiather enquiry ; but in comparison with 
wiiHt is needed, wi’hat has been done is indeed very 
meagre. The pre.«4(>nf. w^riter. before he undertook his 
study, had been thoroughb^ awaie of the difficulties of 
rural resourch owing to the paucity of reliable stalis- 
IichI material. When, in 1939, he was employed as a 
Lo'-tiiier in a College at Calcutta and was called upon 
ft) lecture on rural economics, his first move was to 
complete a thorough perusal of the available literatuu* 
on Indian rural economics, with particular reference to 
work-* of first-haud survey iu the allied sphere. During 
1939-42. Mibst initial progress was made. And, then 
cjimc the Famine of 1943. 

In the summer of 1943, when countless famine- 
destitutes began lo trek into the city of (^alcutt;i, tho 
Anthioixilogy Dcp-iitmont of the Calcutta University 
a\ ailed itself of the opporl unity to conduct a Socoi- 
Jogical Enquiry among the families of destitutes 
flocking to relief centres. The present writer coutacltMl 
the Depaitment, looked closely into itvs method ol 
collecting dal a aud took out the qiiostionnaire. In the 
Autumn of 1943, he launched hLs own scheme of ficld- 
w^ork among handlooin we.'uers in Ma(lh:«bdi Union 
of Norsingdi iu Narayang.inj Sub-division of Dacca 
District in Ihiigal. Tlu' 7 )lan was mainly suggest (‘d by 
Dr. R. G. Kakadc's “Survey of Weaving Cornmumlies 
m Sholapur with special reference to Padmesbis.'' 
which was the latter's subject of reseurcli for I he 
Doctorate degree of the Bombay University, a’ul 
completed in 1942. In course of thi'^ writer’s investi- 
gation in the villages in the Madhabdi Union. h»‘ 
found the weavers sti’eped in the darkest economic 
distress resulting from the Famine then raging in full 
fury. In addition, theiefoie, to the questions on the 
normal ej-onomiv’ conditions of the weaveia, a number 
of Hpeiiific supplement ar>' (luestion.*> rein tine to Ihf 
Famine were included in thi‘ author's questionnaire. 
The questions i elating to the Sociological Enquiry 
Scheme of the Anthropology Department, which 
fornu'd ,i part of the c|uestionnaire idoptetl by Ihe 
present, writer, wf're used but weie varied to .suit local 
.socio-economic conditions. Apart, however, from the 
iuvf.stigation regaiding weavers, a Ihoiough enquiry 
was made conciuning 112 destitute families selected at 
random from about a thousand such families daily 
visitmg the loc.ll official Gnirl Kitchon at that time*. 
Many useful data were obtained from a study of these 
destitute families. 

To compare the results obtained from the Famine- 
Slurvey in thi« area, the author had to visit, early in 
the winter of 1943, a number of villages in the districts 
of Jessore, Nadia, 34-Pargana.s, Hooghly and Howiah, 
the selectian of .«»ite being determined either by the 
of access to the area or by th<* alleged severity 
of distress in consequence of the Famine in that area. 
In all, 49 villages comprising 979 familie.'? were covered. 
While the mor© fundamental economic data regarding 
the weavers of the Madhabdi area remained, and still 
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remaiiii unutilised, the statistical material relating to 
(he aocio-eooBoinic conditions of the destitutes an4 
general victiins of the Famine in these 49 villages of 
(he six districts mentioned above, was tabulated and 
put into shape as the nucleus of a thesis entitled ‘'The 
Consequences of the Famine of 1943 in the rural areas 
of Bengal.^ It was submitted to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in 1944, for reasons that need not be discussed 
liere. 

In April, 1944, the writer was formally attached to 
the Department of Economics, Calcutta University for 
calling on his investigations. At this stage the 
writer^s questionnain;) was enlarged so as to include 
within the scope of his later investigations appropriate 
questions on some aspects of Land Transfer and Rural 
Oedit in Bengal, and many other allied economic 
topics. 

The Necessitv of Comparing and Correlating 
THE Present to the Past 

The writer was. however, all the while feeling the 
necessity of correlatmg and comparing the results of 
his enquiries into ciurent aociu-economic problems to 
results of similar enquiries, if any, in the same area, 
whether in the recent or in the remote past. For, he 
argued : just as wo cannot build for the futur© unless 
we plan the present, so also, we cannot plan the 
present unless wo know the past. It was, however, 
apparent to the writer that the available literature on 
the firsUhand study of Agronomics in Bengal afforded 
no clue to the unravelling of the past in such a 
comprehensive manner as contemplated by him. 

Unpublished Manuscripts of Major J. C. Jack’s 
Economic Enquiries 

At the same time, liowever, his eager notice was 
iiUracted to the Foreword by Major J. C. Jack to his 
own book entitled The Economic Life of a Bengal 
Uislriot (i.c., of Faridpur district) where the following 
extract appears : '’For these reasons the statistics 
remained buried treasure waiting to be revealed . . > 
1 could not hope in so short a time to do justice to 
the figures ... If any student is sufficiently interested 
in the investigations which were made, he will find in 
Faridpur all the original papers to the extent of a 
hundred volumes and the detailed tabulations to the 
extent of a score. They are always open to examina- 
tion and they contain information in detail upon 
many phases of the economic life of the -district 
with which I have no time to deal.” The writer 
naturally, therefore, desired to see if this “buried 
treasure” could be ''revealed.” 'Treasure” indeed 1 
For, as Jack himself points out, “no similar enquiries 
have been made in India or elsewhere- over so large a 
tmet of country and so large a population ...” The 
total population which was brought under Jack’s 
economic review proved to be 1,351483 included in 
343,106 separate families, which meant, practically, the 
entire population of the Faridpur district at that time 
U.S., in 1906), the district then extendii^^ over an area 
of 2464 square miles. Major Jack's eiiterprise has 
natuPftlly received most liberal apprecitftion and has 
elieited its fun quota of praise from alxnost aU writers 
of (Msy worth, on rural economy of India. Even the 
Royal Commission on ,j^griculture in India (1927) are 
fOw to have made anxious enquiries into the fate of 
the unpublished records of Mr. Jack's Butvey. And 
Land Revenue Commission^ Boofal, 1910, have 


made pointed reference to sonae of the oonsolklated 
tables given in Jack's publii^ed monograph, TAs 
Economic lAfe of a Bengal District. S. G- 
Panandikar, in his book entitled The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Bengal Delta has even administered 
a mild rebuke 1o scholars for having .failed so far to 
take ^ip the thread where Jack left it. Jack's manus- 
cript records remained in the dark till 1927, when Mr. 
L. B. Burrow, the then Collector of Faridpur District, 
in his oral evidence to the Royah'^Commissiou on 
Agriculture in India, told us their whereabouts. On 
page 602 of Volume IV (Evidence) of the Report of 
the said Royal Commission, the following extract 
appears : 

“23826. There was an economic enquiry con- 
ducted in Faridpur district by the late Major Jack. 
The detailed figures were never published ? — ^No. 

23827. Where arc those figures ?— They are in 
my Record Room . . . 

23828. We have evidence that all the figures 
were handed over to the Collector of Faridpur in 
1912 ? — That is right ; they arc reputed to be 
under seal in my Record Room.” 

Author’s Decision to Make a First-hand 
Survey of Economic Conditions of Faridpur 
District 

Thanks to the letter of introduction given by the 
University Profes.sor of Economics and tlip efforts ot 
Mr. Y. A. Choudhuri, MX.A. (now M.L.C.) of Bengd 
the present writer was permitted by the then District 
Magistrate of Faridpur to search the Collector’s 
Record Room, and was also gi\en all other facilities 
of research within the district. For. in the meantime, 
the writer had decided to survey the district firsL-hand. 

Published Works on Faridpur DiaTRja' 

Ck)NSULTBD BY THE AuTHOR 
The decision wa.s, of course, taken in the hope 
that Jack's manuscripts, if available, would give the 
present writer, the scope for a Comparative Study ol 
the same District in two different periods. But, as it 
happened later, much more material on different 
aspects of the economic life of the District was, from 
other sources, collected by this writer than was really 
necessary for a single subject of study. As for pub- 
lished works on the District itself, the following were 
of greater help to this writer : 

(i) Rennell's Survey Map (1769) ; 

(m) Colonel GeatrelVe' Geographical and Btalia^ 
ticol Report of the District (1860) ; 

(m) Sir William Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal (1876), Vol. V ; 

(iv) Imperial Gazetteer : Eastern Bengal, and 
Assam (1909) ; 

(?;) Jack’s Final Report on Settlement and 
Survey Operations in Fofridpur District ( 1904-1914) ; 

(vi) The Economic Life of a Bengal District 
by Jack (1916) ; 

Urn) Bengal Districi Qwtetieevs ; Report on 
Faridpur by L. S. S. O’Malley (1923) ; 

(t;m) The Wealth a(nd Welfare of the Bengal 
Delia by Dr. S. O. Panandikar (1926) ; 

(tx) Written Memorandum and Oral Evidence 
of L. B. Bwrmw to Royal CommMon on Agriculture 
in India (1927) ; 

(x) Bengal JMsirici Oczetteers, VcH. B (1900- 
1931) ; 

(ri) Bengal Board of Eeonomie Enquiry^ 
Bulletin on Faridpur (1914) ; and 

. (zH) Censuses of India, Volumes on Btfigii 
(191M941). , o : . 
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Again, much tjsefu], although unpublished, yet 
up-to-date, material on different aspects of the 
economic, conditions of the district was later supplied 
tp the present writer from the office of the Revised 
Settlement operations in the District during 10^-42. 

Jack’a Unpublished Records Handed Over 
TO THE Author 

But on arrival at Favidpuv all hopes of recovery 
of Jack’s records seemed lost for a while, for the 
Record-keeper iind his staff vehemently asserted that 
these had been cJestioyed. Several days’ efforts to 
collect together old, even retired record-keepers and 
clerks and hearers to elicit the information as to when, 
why and how, tlie said records were destroyed, produced 
the desired result, and. an old clerk literally leapt 
forward to discover from the midst of a huge ma>w of 
mbbish and old papers dumped in a corner— Jack’s 
“Buried Treasure”! On an application iorwarded by 
the District Mngisirate. the Divisional Commissioner 
allowed these paper*? to ho handed over to the recent 
writer, and, later, it was found they weighed several 
maunds. 

Period of Htirvuti'-work by the Author 

It should be noted that between February, 1944, 
and December 1945. about 22 months were spent by 
tile writer in collecting the necesaary statistical material 
from official and non-official sources. About 15 months 
were taken to complete the field work ; a year was 
spent amidst villagers in different parts of the district. 
But for the full co-operation of countless persons 
whose names are not mentioned here, tho writer’s 
enterprise woulJ perhaps have been a failure. 

DirncuLTiES of a Pibld-woukbr in Rural Areas 

But the difficulties of a field-worker in securing 
co-operation and confidence of strangers in diverse 
walks of life, specially in the context of the changing 
political, social and communal situation in Bengal, 
should not be overlooked or minimised. It may, 
however, be observed that difficulties are far more 
numerous in tho case of a student worker than in that 
of a lecturer like the present writer. Even if we assume 
that there are between a student and a lecturer a 
similar maturity of outlook and aptitude and the 
same comprehensive grttsp of the subject of enquiry, 
and similar tact and p^ence of mind while gathering 
neoessaiy informations, etc., the veiy status of the 
latter inspires greater confidence in, and draws more 
liberal appreciation from, the persons interviewed. 
This is a fact. Particularly is this the case with the 
officials that may be approached and also the village 
elders. It may, therelore, be suggested that in the 
event of like enquiries in the future being made in 
this province, the teacher should, as far as possible, 
personally accompany the student or students working 
under him, straight to the field of investigation 
itself. 

For, the situation in Bengal, as it obtains today, is 
rather peculiar. Particularly, since the outbreak of the 
War J[19l39-4li^ .and, then of the limine, villagers iu 
Bengal have so frequently been disturbed by being 
repea^dly asked to declare their stock of food, 
quantity of land, of crops harvested, and so or ; and. 
so often have i^ciah promised them relief in kind 
and oai^ and in term fff'niaiiy oth^ good things of 
iife^nly to break such promkes in the end— that 


they are now loath to give out facts and figures 
regaiding the economic and social conditions of the 
village or of the families concerned. It may be noted 
that when a stranger enters a village, the people there 
either take him to be a friend or a foe. If he was a 
friend, why should he not stop asking questions and 
rather arrange to send some rice and cloth or a 
quantity of salt and kerosene, or, again, help to restore 
the land or homestead that was lost in 1943? If, 
again, he was a foe, then, ho might be any one of the 
following : (t) a relation or a friend of the zuminder 
(this is the reaction of the exploited peasantry) ; (w) a 
recruiting agent of the military depaitmcnt (for. then 
the war was on) ; (tit) ii ^iropagandist on behalf of the 
“Hindu ’’-Congress (such is tlie raction of the biased 
followers of the Moslem League) ; (tv) a spy from the 
Inti lJigcnce Branch ; (u) a secret agent of the Supply 
Department with the avowfxl object of seizing the 
stock of food material or the surplus crops, if any ; 
(7’i) an Income-tax Officer or an Officer deputed by 
Central Excise Department, in disguise, to explore the 
possibilities of imposition of fresh taxes on tobacco, 
betelnut, etc. This visitor might as well be the 
representative of the District Magistrate who was 
forcing multipurpose co-operatives on the unwilling 
villagers at the time. If, however, the investigator was 
none among fhewi alleged categories of foes, what, on 
earth, it would be asked, was the need for an 
“educated” person to rush to the villages ? Could not 
a book on niral economics be written from such a 
mighty city as Calcutta where books abound? Even 
if there was any real need for personal survey of 
villages, what tangible benefit was likely to emerge 
from such a survey either in favour of the surveyor 
himself or of the family to which the questions were 
put? And, many other similar odd questions. 

Procedure Followed by the Author 
And tho scholar must have to give satisf etory 
answer to each and every question put (I) in meetings 
of village elders, (2) in the centres of gioup discussion*? 
on para or zonal basis, (3) in the sectional meetings 
of people of different occupational classes, such 
rural craft or trade or labour or agriculture, etc., and 
(4) by every individual villager interviewed singjy. 
For such was the procedure) followed by the present 
writer to contact the villagers effectively. 

How TO Collect Reliable {Statistics 
It should be remembered that in order to extract 
any accurate and useful data from the suspicious, yet 
simple, village folk, the investigator must not only 
have infinite patience, energy and tact, but he must 
command the maimer and address of a, dignified 
gentleman, frank yet firm, simple yet intelligent. 
Earnestness and simplicity of personal habits, together 
with unbounded sympathy for the rural poor and for 
the particular class about which enquiries are being 
made, are the key to winning the confidence of the 
people interviewed. In fact, the attitude of the 
invf3stigator should be one of humility and of service 
•to the people or the nation. Then, again, on entering 
a village, the investigator must not rusk to put 
questions or to reduce the answers immediately to 
writing. All haste is to be avoided. To mix with the 
villagetB, to sit with them, to gossip with them, and 
to become one among them, are the only bure steps 
to inepire traet in them. Letters of introduction from 
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their own influential leaders, far or near, should, pS 
course, be the vciy first step to gtt him«;lf introduced 
to the villagers. After a preliminaiy familiarity has 
been established, he should start stray talks on stray 
economic and social affairs regarding the village. He 
may collect people at hats (weekly or by-wcekly fairs) 
or basaars and take rare to explain ceaselessly the 
object of his visit. Then, a list of village elders and 
youths who are ready to help him and to take him 
personally fjorn door to door, should bo prepared. It 
it is a case of Raudoin Sample Survey of families, a 
list of all the families in the village is to be made 
and individual faiiiilies should be chosen according to 
the method explained later on. Stalcments given by 
the head of a family, entered in the enquiry form, 
should be checked up later in the midst of g»oup 
meetings of villagers, and, al.so by approaching ii 
l> 08 «ible. the reporter’s next dooi neighbours who are 
likely to know his conditions. Where tlic rt'porler 
feels shy to stale facts befort' others, the in\esiigator 
should question liim in i)rivaU! or confidentially. In 
course of the interview, as soon as any doubt about 
the utility of the enquiry is expressed or any suspicion 
iiboul the bona fidce< of the enquirer erops up afresh, he 
should at once down his pen. and must not write a 
single word, but harangue till the reporter or the 
person questioned softens down and his doubts' art' 
dispelled. It will be noted that sometimes the repoiter. 
illiterate and imsophisticated as he may be, tends to 
make wild guesses about facts on which figure's u’C 
wauled. He siiould hv gently but severely cross- 
examined by the invest ig:itor inid mildly warned 
about the apparent absurdity of the replies given. 
Also the statement should be con eel ed by evidence 
from more respnusible elements present on the occa- 
sion, It is, still, very difficult to make a correct census 
of family nasots rind income and crops, etc, which are 
invariably tmder-statod. while, on the other hand, the 
figuios of liabilities aiia often exaggeral cd. Th(' -'i t’Cial 
advantage, however, of a group meeting is Ihit the 
villagers often promptly check one anothtir. Again, it 
so happens that in every village, or at least, in each 
-paw (KOnc) of a village, there are iv number of village 
loaders who know every hit of facts regarding each 
of the villagers, or e.i-eh family of particxilar zones ol 
the village. It is ad^'i^^able, therefore, that every 
individual statement should, later, in tlie presence of 
the giver of the statement himself, be read out and 
finally corrected b.v such a leader or groups of leaders. 
In the absence of written lecords or accounts, these 
«)•(? scmie of the best practical and practicable methods 
of arriving at the truth. In the case of educalf d middle 
class people, their accumulated written accounts 
should, wherever possible., be copied or borrowed or 
purchased ; when, of course, no written records are 
available, their verbal statements should be entered, 
taking care, however, to dispel their n«isgivings by 
omitting their names or addn^sses from the enquiry 
form and clearly explaining the statistical methofls of 
averaging, squaring, grouping, etc., where personal 
identity is pompletoly lost. " 

When Trust Can iNSeingn 
It hal^ been noticed by the present writer tliat 
when the confidence and sympathy of the lairal people 
are evoked, they take the investigator io be one of 
them, ky their hearts bare, so to say, and, place before 
him all their cards, face upwards. It has throuiSd^out 


been the good fortune of this writer to have lilthnately 
secured the fullest measure of eo-operation from the 
villagers : for, he succeeded in rousing abundant good- 
will in the people he visited : so much so, tfiat their 
initial suspicion and reluctance were converted into 
unbounded enthusiasm and a sense of .duty, as it were, 
to tell the writer the minutest details about their 
personal woes and sufferings as well as gains and ex- 
pfH-tations. Facts suppre.ssed at the initial stAge of the 
rmpii y wore often later given out Voluntarily by the 
reporter. And it often happened that when the present 
write *, laic in I In* solitary (n rnings, was, perhaps, 
comparing the data in his host’s bed-room, the 
tvpo’ier wo)ild stealthily enter the room and then 
express his regret and rectify the mistakes in his 
pi'cvious sbilemcnt. Or, perhaps, when under the mid- 
day sun of ili(' ra(*l!ow fiutumu, the w'Hter \4'as about 
to cross n field, a nistic wo\ild, suddenly, burst forth 
born the niidwt of the yellow flowws of mustaitl plants 
to tell “our Babu” <hat he had deliberately mis- 
stated a fact about his recent land -transfer ; for, was 
not the Mahajan-buyer staring at hmi all the while 
at the g’oup meeting? 

7'hus. belw(f'ij T'^nivorjsity authorith’^ and M.L.A’s; 
bet\vrcn District high officials and the village poor ; 
betww-n professors and school-children ; between Fir 
Sahibs and Maulavis and village elders ; b(?tweoii high 
leaders and public life and illiterate peasants in niral 
areas; and i>etween Relief " Co-ordination CommiltfH?.s 
and (Iniol Kitchen volunteers, there inter\'ene<l, iu 
behalf of this writer, a chain of letters of introduction 
nnd personal escort by peo])lr ; voluntaiy” help to 
minimise his risks and difficulties and personal dis- 
comforts ; iin.<Jliuied support and full co-opciation 
:ind pr:ii«if' in the w’ak(^ of liielling suspicion, nay. 
grat(‘ful appreciation, and the wishing of all success to 
Uie author and evem b]essing.s conveyed in right Indian 
^tyle. j^ueli }ia.< bc'Oii the lot and the luck of the 
]er‘.v.fnt writ or. 7'hnugh many fiice.s have completely 
faded out of the picture, many an* still remeii\ber('d 
by him w'ith gr.atilude nnd thankfulncs.«. 

Mi-7tuod of Random KAMm: Survey 

It Will b(' seen tlmt in a previou^ paragraph, the- 
expression “Random Sample Survey” has been intro- 
duced. As iisi^d iu tile science of Statistics, the word 
'‘Sam})^” ,stand^ ns the pattern for a class. If, for 
example, in a district which is predominantly agri- 
cultural, a number of villager arc chosen, where, in 
each case, the techniq\ie of agiiculture is jfound to be 
defective, it may fairly be supposed that the agri- 
cultural technique of that district is backward or 
defective. If, again, iu a region the income of a number 
of cultivator families, as oppose^ to trading or weaving 
families, for example, is, in each instance, found to be 
mc'igre, or, tbe famJy debt to be heavy, then, the 
conclusion that the agricultural families of that region 
are poor, or heavily indebted^ seems probable and 
legitimate. Thus, as statisticians suggest, the idea of a 
sample pre-supposes a fundamental uniformity in the 
npidst of diversity. This ' uniformity-in-diver«ity rction 
may be explained briefly as follows : 

The technique of cultivation, as in the former 
example, or, th^ of the family income or of 
ind^tedness of cultivators, as in the latter example’, 
may, of course, vary place place Or from 
family to family in this imagiiiaay “dietriet’* or 
•h-egion.” But the villages of the tbo' 
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fornwjr example posecRs a ^degree of commonneas, too, 
relatively to villages of, say, a predominantly non- 
agricultui^l district. So, also, the cultivator families 
of the ^Vefipon^ under the latter example possess, as a 
whdie, a kind of ‘togetherness’ among themselves but 
tt sort of ‘separateness,’ too, relatively, so to say, from 
trading families,* even within the ‘'region.” A 

sample, thcrefon*, of villages in the would 

speak for all tlr; villages of that district, or. a s;implr 
of agricultural familif^^ of the the region — provided, 
of coinp('. the village's are ehosen from all kinds ol 
villages of the ‘“district” or the agrieullural families 
are taken from all typev^ of cultivators tlv 
'rregionj’ awnrding to i prn|)ortionate if ‘presen tui- 
tion, Such a proiioitioiuite representation, if sought- 
in exact number, would require a complete ctmsu.s and 
rlassificalion of all the villages in one easf> or all the 
agricultural families in thf other. Thi« may. howf'ver. 
]»rove prohibitixe or exen unnecessary in x'ir^w of the 
bro'id tendencies alone to be studied by tlw investi- 
gator. Represontativt‘ samples may, tliereforc'. be 
chosf'ii. The Random method of si'lection .of siicli 
s.imides is suggested by statisticiiris :i.s! the nearest 
approach to exact ru'ss. Randomisation implies the 
elimination of llu' unreliability of llie human factor — 
the elminalion of tlie investigator’s bias, prejudice' or 
liersonal consideiMlion®. This nu’ans. in practice, thf' 
lU'epanitioii of a cnmidete serial roll of the villages as 
in the first, examjtle ; or, of cultivator families, ah in 
the .second ; and taking one x illage or one cultivator 
family, in ex’e’y two-hundrcMlth. if a sample of. J^ay 
•5 per cent is decided upon The method is to shtiw 
the ]ien'entage xvilh n'fi'n’nco to the total number. 
Obviousy, the bigger the size of the sample, the smaller 
XX ill tin* range of prohabfe error loud to be. 

How TO KMeiiAsisr. the Rmuonai. Pi-:cuMAniTiKi< ov 
Bir> Aheak to be tSimvEyEi) 

If the mve'^ligator is to suivi'y the ts'ouomic 
(iondilions of a disiriel or of .1 luggf'r ana it is advis- 
able and ni()n> convenu'iit to divide the xx'hoh* area 
or the district into zones eilher on the ba'^is of it‘^ 
physical clmract eristics, such as. diy or mar.sJiy or 
riverine, etc., areas, or on the basis of economie 
characteristics, such as. jul(’-gioxving zones or paddy- 
growing zones, and so on. Take, for instance, the 
district of Faridpur, which was chosa'ii by the authoi 
and which is fairly big in size. If, in regaid to thi" 
district, the investigator’s purpose is to .^tiuiy th( 
general (Hionomic conditions of the people, he will 
have to prepare a huge serial roll of all the villages 
or of all the families of the di.stiict as a xvliole. and, 
then, embark upon his ta.sk of inv(*atigation after 
randomising the samples iif villages or of families, as 
the case may hs, on a proportionate basis. But. us the 
writer has to point out here, the district consi-.t.*H ol 
throe distinctly separate geographical regions, namely, 
the ‘‘dry” region in the central and non hern p.m fs of 
the District ; the “marshy" area in the South-West, 
and the new “alluvial” tracts in the South-East w'hich 
is mainly a riverine area. Again, an additional 
geographical feature in the East and South-Eaat parts 
of the ^trict is the chain of alluviBl islands called 
cfifxrs HOTg from the beds of swift-flowing small and 
mighty rivers changing their directions at will and 
contiQt|ous|y performing alluvial and diluvial opera- 
tiona. Suppose the investigator is no^^ aware of the 
existence of such plural regions and proceeds to 
randomi^ tke samj^es it visages or bf families as 


described above in this psragraph, then it is likely 
that the investigator will fail to bring into sharp relief 
the peculiar economic features of each of the natural 
regions of the district, .specially if these regions arc 
uneven in respect of size and population. If* the dia- 
tricl, as a whole, is the unit, then, the proi»orl.ion of 
villages or farnili<s chosen will include only 11 meagre 
number of samples: from the sparsely populated or 
small-sized regions, while the number of temples from 
bigger areas will be quite largo and may totally over- 
sliiidow or conceal the peculiar regional econ<imu<^ 
foMlurcH of the .smaller zones of the district. Lei us 
-up]»ose that the chnr-uTvii consists oi^ only 200 
vilhigi'S and that *5 per cent .samples arc derided up<Jn, 
thus including only one village from this cliuj-area. 
Now. chars display very interesting economic and 
sociological chanacl eristics. But those chnractcrislicH 
will fail to be adequately (‘Xhibited and may, in fact, 
br* submerged in Ihc' midst of the Iarg(» samples from 
the dry legion, for example. If this hotter region is 
siij>])o,sod to compri'^t', say. 2.000 villages, then, iu this 
imagi»mry o.xampJe. the char villages as compared 
xvith *<lry’ villages xvilJ haxx' the chance of representa- 
tion in tilt ratio of out' to ten which meaiiK in iiriclice, 
that ‘diy’ villnge< vxill engulf the pecu)iaritie.s ol char 
villiges at Uu time of final tabulation of the data a*s 
.'i whole. 

Metiiou oi * '^TUA'nriEn” R.xndom Sampee SuKVtrv 
One of th»' effi'ctive scientific approaclies to I he 
'Indy of the (ronoiuic eondilious of the district of 
Fandpur on a zonal b‘i?«is should, fhew'foro, be to lay 
the investigators emphasi.s on the importance of the 
natural ri'gious ;is and to place necessary ‘weight’ 

while randomising tlu' .^uiiphs of villages from th(* 
smaller areas iinmng thesi' natural legion^. The xvlmh- 
procesB mM3'. in a seiw. b(‘ docribed as the ‘‘stratified” 
random sample proce-ss, tlie ernphasi.s biuug placed on 
the regional ov zonal asjwM*t of study. This means that 
the irn (’^^tigal inn ])ro(('('ds on the basis of physical 
‘.vt ratification’ of areas within the district cliOMm for 
‘Urvey. Anothi’r xvav to follow this ‘stralifr'd’ random 
sample process in as folloxx's : Thf inx^estigator may 
wish to enqihasiM’ the a.<peci of occiqnitional “stv.iti- 
ficntion,” that is. xxdthin the yi^nphery of the district 
RS a whole or better .-^till, nf each natural region 
Sfqvirat-ely, hi' may pn'pare the rolls of familie.s of each 
occupation sovi'nilly, and then, on a suitable pro- 
portionate basis, randomisf' thi samples of families 
(family being the unit of mvef?tig;itiou) in each occu- 
pational chsAs. It should lx* noticed, ^loxvever. Ural tlie 
t.isk of th(. preparation of rolls of fn.uilies from each 
occupation over a large area might well prove to b(» 
impossible, sprcially in Bengal, in viexv of the absence 
of reliable records of ox.u't occupational classe.s oven 
over so small an area as the village or the Union. Tt 
i« advisable, theiefore, that samples of villages witliiu 
each natural region should, at the outset, be random- 
jj9ed ; and, then, a.«< the selected villages are approached, 
all the families thcro should bo Hsted on the occupa- 
tional basis, after, of coui-sc, careful enquiry ha?, in 
this regard, beon made by the investigator him'*elf, 
and, samples of families within each occupation should, 
thereupon, be randomised. But, if the sample"’ oj 
villages chosen are rather small in nunaber. the best 
practical method under the circumstances is not H) 
pick up sample.s of families within the.se selected 
villages, but, to take a comidete census, that is, to 
undertake a comprehensive survey of each of the 
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vilkcdB as a whole, that is, of all the famiUea in each 
viVage from end to end. 

Aitthqr'b MctHOD or Shuecxion of Samfim 

In a limited sanee, the present writer combined ail 
the processes or methods described above. Sample 
villages were selected on Uic basis of natural regions 
in the district, and samples of families within some 
of the villages in each sone were randomised on the 
occupational basis ; but, in most cases, the writer 
decided to take a complete census of all the families 
within the selected taraple villages. Thus the idea ol 
randomhang samples of families in the villages chosen 
was abandoned. The scope of randomisation of the 
samples of villages in each natural region was. how- 
ever, limited, because, as it should be confessed, the 
present writer deckled to randomise the samples of 
villages from only among ninety-nine ^illages (out ol 
3338 villages in all) in the four natural I'egions of the 
district takm) togetiier ; because it was found that all 
of them (99) wei'e surveyed once by Major Jack 
between 1906 and 1910 and again by the officer io 
charge of the Revised Settlement Operations between 
1940 and 1942. Clearly, therefore, the present writer 
cannot claim to have fully and strictly foirlowed the 
rules and procedure laid down by the Statistical 
Random-Sample method of investigation. He may. 
however, claim that his first-hand complete survey of 
about 0*6-1 *0 per cent of the total number of villages 
of the district, coupled with the enormous mass of 
statistics collected from other sources, — official, semi- 
official and non-official — arc expected to yield approxi- 
mate results needed for his inv^tigations, namely., for 
studying certain trends of economic life of the 
district. 

Author's Enokavour Marks a Nkav Enterprisic 
IN Bengal 

The endeavour made by this writer is indexed 
modest, for, it does not cover the Province as a whole, 
but only a aon** within it. Be it, however, noted that 
it is the beginning, not the eud, of his efforts, and, 
as he claims, it is n new enterprise in the sph^c of 
first-hand rural research in ^engal, for, no similar 
enquiries have ever been made in Bengal, by any 
alumnus of the Calcutta or any other University 
single-handed, or, by a lecturer by himself alone, oyer 
so large a tract of country and so large a population 
on so many aspects of rural economic life. 

Faridpur district comprise.? an area of 2821 square 
miles with a population of 2.888,803 a-? per census of 
1941. The relative .strength of the different commu- 
nities is as follows : 

Muslim . . * • 64*8 p. c. 

Caste Hindus . . 16*2 „ 

Schedule Caste .. 18*2 „ 

Others . . 0*4 „ 

Sample Survey Method versus Complete 
Census Method « 

As a comment on the method of enquiries adopted 
by the present writer, it may be observed, finally, that 
the sample survey method of investigation that he 
has tried to follow offers a distinct advantage even 
over Major Jack’s complete census method. Fbr, in 
the latter case, the difficulty of ensuring acouraoy of 
piimaiy enumeration can be easily Smogfoed, As 
statistMaDS point out. this, indeed, is the jpeat snag 
in a eomidete census:. Major Jack had ' to dSppend bn 
^'labcw by many hands”, on “youlag Iffid Sigw 
giaditiM of tha universities,^’ as he admits in his- 


Foreword to The £cofiomic. Life of a Bengai DktricL 
Where the dependence of the investigator on others is 
so es^olusive emd . where such large-scale operations as 
his, are involved, not only can the unreliability of the 
human factor be eliminated, but, it is not, also, 
possible to ascertain whether the work has been carried 
out accurately or not. And this writer will have the 
occasion, when Jack’s manuscripts are tabulated, to 
point out that gross exaggerations, entered into the 
forms of bis enquiry, lead to much absurd conclusion. 

Utiutt of Regional Survey 

It is hoped by this writer that his findings would 
indicate the lines on which a regional planning should 
begin. A regional survey or study has indeed this 
peculiar practical advantage that the special features 
of a region may have a prominent ^display and thus 
lead to a thorough and comprehensive grasp of the 
local problems, and, then, these problems may be 
attacked sharply and tackled quickly and effectively. 
While the chances of inaccuracies creeping into the 
formulation of the plan itself are fewer, the prospects 
of success in carrying out the plan are greater. For 
the financial aui administrative problems involved m 
the execution of a sniall-soale regional plan ar^^ 
j)hvu>usly simpler. 

Aspects of the Author’s Purvey and University's 
R oue IN Obgasisin'o Multi-Purpose Socio-Economic 
Enquiries 

It was the write) 's intention to make a wide and 
compreliensivc survey covering almost all the important 
aspectH of rural economic life of the district. Major 
Jack's unpubliJied data will, of course, form, by 
Iheinselves, the subject of a separate publication. 
Secondly, the data on Land Transfer and Rural Credit 
will be utilis'ed to pu’parc ii- separate thesis. Thirdly, 
the numerous data on rural family Budgets will have 
to be tabulated as a distinct subject of study. Fourthly, 
figures on sonic aspects uf Crop Planning with special 
reference to jute (Miltivation will be usod elsewhere. 
Fifthly, the data on Agricultural 'Wages and Rural 
Un-employment will form the material for another 
publication. Sixthly, the date on Middle Class Family 
Budgets find Indebtedness may, by themselves, mark 
the beginnings of a new line of Itcjaearch in Ben^l. 
Again, a mass of statistics has been collected which 
relate to the systems of Tenancies within the district ; 
to the incidence of taxe.B on rural families, to the 
conditions of Public Health and Expectation of Life 
in rural areas, and puch other topics. Full justice 
cannot, however, be done by this writer single-handed 
to all the statistics collected so far, far less to the 
pursuance of similar investigations in other areas of 
Bengal. The task is, however, very important, but it 
is too mighty for a single individual. It is hoped that 
research scholars will come forward in numbers to 
see through the taric begun so modestly by this writer. 

It is hoped, further, . that Universities, specially in 
Bengal where the field remains so largely unexplor^, 
mil extensively and liberally help ^holars to organise 
multi<9urposc socio-economic enquiries carried on by 
the meth^ of fampls surveys. In fact, the University, 
as distinct from an individual or any official agency, 
is the body which is more competent to carry on an 
impartial primary research into such basic subjects of 
applied economics as arc mention^ here, Fbr, on the 
one hand, the tJnive)nity> unlike on individual, has, at 
its di^oeal, resources that are more plenWul, and, on 
the otbsr, it is, uiSike an official agency, free , 
bias the influence of passing phases of propaganda. 



THE PLIGHT OF MINORITIES IN PAKISTAN 

Bt H. L. MANSUKHANl 


A quaint situation facos the Sind Minorities servant 
of the Sind Pakistan Governinent. The Government 
resolution circulated a couple of mouths ago ordaine<t 
that none of its officers should be permitted to apply 
for the posts outsiclo this province. On declaration oi 
this policy all the responsible officers were informed 
that they siiouid refuse to forward the applications 
from the officials, both Gaaettod and non-Gazettwi, 
under their control, for posts both teinporar>’ or 
permanent, outsider the services of the Government 
of Sind. 

Subsequently an improvement has boon effected 
on this policy. It has been laid down that no Govern- 
ment servants be allowed to apply for posts under 
different administrations merely to better their pros- 
pects. The sole criterion in such cases should be 
whether or not the individual could be spared. 

The Pakistan prospects brightened after the 
hebniary 20bh annoimcemeiit of the British Cabinet 
and one immediate effect to this announcement in this 
sphere of services in the provinces of Sind was that 
from the (*ominon clerk right up to the man at the 
liead ol i\ department a ruling mentality set in. The 
obedienc(’ and common courtesy have come to have an 
easy exit from the back-door and now no Hindu 
would even dare to enforce the code of prajmety and 
efficientjy where the subordinates happen to be 
Muslims. 

Side by side with the adoption of the resolution 
of Aga Baddrudin, a prominent, member of the Sind 
Muslim League and Deputy Leader of the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, fixing up the communal ration 
in the services on population basis, adds to the com- 
plexity of this difficult situation winch the Sind 
minorities have to face. 

In the result today the Hindu conunnnity m 
particular and the non-Muslims in general, are the 
political pariahs in Sind. 

It is in this context that almost every Hindu 
servant is keen to leave the service of the Sind 
Government. He envies Central Government servant'*, 
who have been given fair option of clmosing for tbem- 
selves and gel an opyportimity of serving in ihe Indian 
Union. Thus while tliey get a fair field they also get 
the opportunity of shaking the ver>' dust of Paki-tan 
off their feet, and enjoy the citiaeiiship of tlie 
Indian Union. In the Pakistan Plan with its details 
of the division of assets and liabilities this is consi- 
dered to bo its one bright facet. 

These are, the too coercive instruments employed 
by the Governinent of Sind, the one limiting the 
educationally major community to only fhat much 


share in the sei vices in proportion of its population 
figures, thus in effect barring all the prospects of the 
present and future generations of earning and living 
on the public services, and the other, preventing those 
who wish to migrate both to get rid of the obligations 
of the possible Islamic theocratic Government and 
enjoy fruits of their labour. 

It is interesting to not^ how the Government ot 
Sind have proposed working in accordance with the 
details of the scheme to fill up 70 per cent of posts on 
the Government services by Muslims. 

A sufficient number of Sind Muslims is simply not 
available to fill up ihe various technical and special 
posts whereas the proper number of Sind Hindu talents 
is available in abundance. But the spacious Wamic 
principle is enunciated that the Pakistan Provinces will 
not observe the geographical boundaries as barriers 
and tliat all Muslims in Pakistan would enjoy the 
fruits of the new kingdom bestowed by Britain in a 
mood of its age-old imperialist generosity. 

By a circular, recently issued to all the depart- 
ments of the Secretariat and all the Heads of the 
Departments and offices, the Government have com- 
municated to them its decision to entertain applications 
of Muslims from Bihar and other provinces and also 
to take into consideration the relaxation of tihe condi- 
tions as regards age and domicile. 

Again by another circular the Government have 
communicated its decision to all the departments and 
heads of offices that domicile certificates be granted 
i(> Bihar Muslims on declaration 

(1) that the applicant is a refugee from Bihar, 

(2) that he declares that he will reside perma- 
nently in Sind, and 

(31 that he bears goo<l moral character. 

Such certified Bihai* rofugee.s are to be considered 
for employment jHiri poRitu as candidates possessing 
Sind domicile. 

The necessary corollary of th© enunciation of this 
Islamic principle i.s that the veiy foundation of the 
Paki^tan State shall be based on religion 

All the non-Muslims thus become aliens in their 
homeland. They must, therefore, choose either to- 
ser^^p as serfs or migrate outside the boundaries ot 
Pakistan areas. 

It also means that we shall have no political rights^ 
and the Equation of Taxation and Representation 
that the American War of Independence has enshrini'd 
in the annals of the recent course of the history ol 
mankind, has no meaning for the Mamie Government 
of the Pakistan of tomorrow. 


TAGORE’S CHITRA 

Br MAYA GUPTA 


Thib lyrical drama of Tagore was written in the last 
de<*,JMie of the nineteenth century. The original story 
of Chitrangada in the Mahabbarata has been inserted 
in the prefaco, but Tagore’s drama as can be well- 
imagined is not only this. The poet has taken the 
main story and has recast it into a delicate fabric of 
lyric. He has taken liberty with the theme so far as the 
complications of the dramatic ploi. go. The .^simple 
contract of marrkigf* between I ho prince and the 
motmtain-princess has been turned into a magic pool 
wherein their flaming passion bathes and renews its 
youth. Tlie poet has done away with the classical 
simplicity of the original fltor>’ in order to enhance 
flu' dramatic perfection. 

Thiri is no more' the story of the old days when 
romance had but little to do with life. Qnt 
of a simples love-story i.s fabricated a plot re- 
vealing the greatest aspiration of the human heart. 
Tlie action of tbe draimw is confined more to the 
mental world than to the events of the outer world. 
But curiously enough the rhythm is never lost in sheer 
nothingness of romance. An equilibrium of realism and 
idealism is maintained throughout, wherein the modern 
mans quest of life anrl love fiuds relief. 

One ionportuint point prominent in Cbitra is that 
the poet has not given the least .scope to his readers 
to brush aside anything as mystic, if ever mysticism 
was hia. There i'=< a bold expression of diffewnt 
emotions whiidi react O!) th<* common d,ay-to-<lay 
events of lif<‘, winch the normal man feels but can 
neither exj)res'< nor define. Tagore's realism is .soiaic- 
thing unprecedented iu our literature. We have not 
learnt to relish Iho whole of it, that is why we pnrder 
to leave aside sornething as mystic, ius too sacred to 
be subjected lo intolJigeut scnil.iny. Tagore’s idealism 
has ever sought to glorify n’ality as no other poets 
did before him in Bengali literature. Others before 
him, 'always as a rule, had humoured die connoi-^urs 
either with idealism beyond human reach, or open 
dis]>lay of Iov(' ennotions as attributes of the super- 
human. The artist in Tagore acM‘pf-i the reality, the 
objective is pww'ntod with i^uch delicate but tnae 
colour th.ai the common and pf'tty liavi' revealed the 
tw^autiful in them that ia apt to be overlooked by the 
untrained eye. He has relieved reality of its too 
familiar outer garment and laid it bnre in its natmal 
Ideality. 

Some time back it used to hr insinuated that the 
dr.*ima oxhibil-s .something mort)id, but tiow it is 
genemlly *agrocd th-at it is flawless .so far as its form 
or poetic ethics is concerned. According to anothor 
class of critics, the fault lies in its central theme, t.e., 
in its main conception of life. According to this class 
of thinkewi, Chitmugada’s love is moro love of a 
man thiui that of a woman. According to them, her 
love is incomplete as, she is Loo proud to forget thilt 
her beauty worshipped by Arjnfaft is salieit *t6 herself, 
her soul and even her body, and h« love is over- 
diadowed by her pride. 


M As a matter of fact, this vtiiy prkJe adds glory to 
her love. She resents her borrowed beauty not because 
.she hated what she herself was denied, but because 
.she had to borrow it to win her beloved, and her 
womanly pride suffers humiliation. What she resents 
itt her moments of ecstasy is the alien beauty and not 
her body. There is absolutely nothing in the drama 
that can reasonably be censorfxl as failure on the pari 
of the dramatist. He has raised nature to a pilch, and 
has brought it to u .si)here wlioie the limit imperceptibly 
(‘xtenda to infinity by hLs' magic perception, as if 
nature has been given a robirfh I Its delicate grandeur 
often seems to be iK^yomJ ihe common grasp, and yet 
somehow it has limiriesH power to touch the depth oi 
consciousness. 

It is a r(?alist'3 contribution. The poet never makes 
a distinction between spiritual joy and cori»orpal joy. 
the joy of the bouI and that of the sense, but it is the 
borrowed b(*nuty tliat carries the whole burden of 
tragedy in the drama. He points to the <?('niral source 
of tragedy in Chilra’s realisation of her faihirr 
attract Arjuna without beauty’s garb, on which the 
tempo of the drama ri.se.s -and falls. 

The poet has hiuneelf said that Hie idea of the 
drama occurred in his mind during a train journey 
in late spring. He saw colourful blossoms on 
the road side, and the idea of coming .summer brought 
a foreboding of the end of tiiese blossoms in h s 
mind; side by side another picture of mango grtivea 
was ready, which would have the fruitful seasop during 
the very summer. The poet had an idea that ft 
beautiful woman might come to realise also that her 
tempting beauty wa/i her rival. Beauty of a woman 
wa.s her upper garb while her real self joy beyond her 
beauty. She might realise also that her real possession 
was within, which could offer the greatest boon to her 
lover, which only could make life move* towards per- 
fection. That was the outstanding revelation of 
the real self which had no ultimate fatigue, no devalu- 
ation through daily use. 

Tlio idea seems to be, that th(’ poet moves towar<l» 
the depth of human understanding; and beauty, if any- 
thing, is only a canal that joins the oceans of love 
emotions. Love in literature or in actual life may 
or may not be dependent on beauty, but the poet 
in this particular drama has 'made a demarcation 
between the beauty of the body and the beauty of the 
soul. Thi! question of love in its different aspects does 
not arise. 

In tlio fiMt scone the poet introduces the heroine, 
here she has boon made to relate her desire, tlie first 
awakening of a womans heart. There is no conflict of 
passion and resistance as yet. We see a wcunan who 
has not been tempered with the hopes and disap- 
pointments of life’s drama. Here the poet presents 
iier in. classic beauty. The woman imUu^t of feminine 
art tastes her defeat, she is unknown to the be- 
wildering i^ay of light and shade of ‘this world. She 
knows not how to win, she folds her bands before 
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the supernatural power and wlih its aid tries to win 
Atjuna. But at the same time the pride of a woman 
is awake. ^Had 1 but the tee needed. I could win 
his iieart by slow degrees and ask no help from the 
gods'’ and she submits herself to the humility of 
adopting the inferior method. She appeals, '^Give me 
the power of the weak and the weapon of Ihe unarmed 
hands." In her first blinding passion she cries before 
the gods, 

“Take from my young body the piimal in- 
ju8tice» an unattmctive plainness. For a single 
day (make me superbly beautiful, even hs was the 
sudden blooming of Jo\e in my heart. Give mo 
but one brief day of perfect oeauty and I will 
answer for the days that follow.” 

The borrowed garb of beauty matters little 
her iin the beginning as she is painfully aware that 
Arjuna failed lo know her true self. 

In the second scene the heroine appears in her 
life’s duplicate role. The god of love has made her 
beautiful but could not benumb her woman 'ri pride. 

“She beamed with a glad surprise — so, if the 
white lotus bud on opening her eyes in the morn- 
ing were to arch her neck and see her shadow in 
the water, would she wonder at hereelf the life- 
long day .—But a moment after, the smile passed 
from her face and a shadow of sadness crept into 
her eyes.” 

In this scene the artist slowly unwraps the seem- 
ing lack of recognition between Chitra and Arjuna. 
The scone is beautifully laid. Now Chitra is 
no more “the ahameleas woman^ come to court 
Arjuna as though she were a man”, now she has come 
well equipped with ‘the power of .the weak'. Here 
also the classic beauty is striking. The heroine 
chooses the surest and the simplest path to lay her 
heart open before the hero. Now she is feminine 
enough to detect the feelings of her lover, “Hermit, 
you are jealous of other men’s fame.” But as soon 
as conquers Arjuna her own self shrinks from 
the deceitful path. Her painful utterances, though 
they convey another sense to Aijuna, are none the 
ies^ plain truths about herself. 

“What have you seen in me that makes you 
false to yourself? Whom do you seek in these 
dark eyes? Not my true self, I know.” 

And again, 

“Surely ithis cannot be love, this is not man’s 
highest homage to woman. Alas, this is frail dis- 
guise, the 'body’ should make one blind to the 
light of the deathless spirit.” 

Here lies the true self of Chitrangada, the woman who 
is entirely human, 

“no goddess to be worshipped nor yet that object 
cocoon pity to be bruised aside like moth with 
indifference.” 

Sven in the bliss of complete union she cannot 
forget the foreign beauty that aided her in her achieve- 
ment, and the very shiver of joy, which, runs through 
her body ai^ her soul, is marred by the sense of a 
painful defeM. 

In the third scene, we find bar wavering 
under ccsiflictu^ emotions. Her inherent dignity is 
writhing in ei^y, ”What fearful flame is this with 
which tiiott hast : ^Velnped te : I burn and 1 hum 
whatever X ^though a limi|ie» life of 

glory te bloom tel tefihd ihte in a teming, like 


an endless meaning in the narrow span of a song " 
yet she remembers what she used to be, and runs away 
like a deer afraid of her own shadow thsough th 
forest^path. 

“The daughter of the mortals for whom the 
fragrant wine of heaven is stolen from the divine 
store-house ahd filled with it one earthly night to 
the brim the cup :b placed in her hand to drinks” 
Slie still utters a cry of anguish. Many have sung 
the grace of humanity but this creation of Tagore sur- 
passes even the rarest song. “Who drink it ?” 

•‘This boiTOwed beauty, this falsehood that enwraps 
imc, will slip from me taking with it the only 
monument of that sweet union, as the petals fall 
from a over-blown flower, and the woman ashamed 
of her naked poverty will sit weeping day and 
night.” 

She curwes her precious beauty which ‘companions 
lier like a demon robbing her of all the prises of love.’ 
She prays, “0 God I take back thy boon.” Can she 
stand before her lover bereft of her borrowed beauty? 
She prefers to reveal her true self to him, ‘a nobler 
«hing than this disguise.' 

As the drama advances her restless spirit finds • 
repose. She adapts herself to her transient beauty, 
even her love is ennobled and she has |ound herself. 

“Joy turns into pain when the door by which 
it should depart is shut against it. Take it and 
keep it as long as it lasts. Let not the satiety of 
your evening claim more tban the desire of your 
morning could earn — ” 

Now we see a woman resigned gracefully to a 
fate she has called upon her. Through her pathetic 
notes her inner self glows on. The year of bliss is no 
more the nighimaro of the day but the calm 
resignation and the preparation for the day of 
awakening. Now she is strong enough to stand the 
test. The eternal aspiring soul remains unsullied by 
the joy that could (mly be Received through decep- 
tion, and ‘bums through the vest which seems to 
hide it.’ 

As the drama advances towards completion, so 
does the love of Arjuna and Chitrangada. Arjuna 
now seeks what is beyond the beauty of the woman. 
A love that was really bom of sight is to 
reach its perfection by recognizing something deeper 
than the sight can reach. As the drama swiftly moves 
towards its inevitable consequence of recognition, the 
hero begins to reveal his own self. 

“Give me something to clasp, something that 
can last longer than pleasure, I hat can endure 
even through suffering. 

“When with the advent of autumn the flower- 
ing season is over, then comes the triumph of 
fruitage. A time will come of itself when the heat- 
cloyed bloom of the body will droop and Arjnna* 
will gladly accept the abiding fruitful truth in 
thee.” 

Here lies the consolation that gratifies not the 
ego of a selfish heart but the dignity of a beautiful 
soul. The poet does not disparage the flowering 
season when comparing it with the ‘triumph of 
fruitage.^ ‘Abiding fruitful truth’ is not only love's 
present which is nursed by Chitra for Arjiina, but the 
woman herself. Tlus truth is related to her whole 
personality^ which is striving to reveal itself through 
every act of hets, and for which Arjuna pines. 

Whoa tbe hm is mode to oompenaate his fivrt 
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i^ustiee towards the pri&ms by praising Gbitrangsda 
in presence of her beautiful ^counterfeit/ "'in valour 
abe is man, and a woman in tendomeasi** she answere» 
^tbat indeed is her greatiest misfortune. Coul(f you 
have seen her only yesterday in the court of l^rd 
Shiva’s temple by the forest path, you would have 
passed by without deigning to look at her.” This is 
a revelation of the sensitive heart of a woman and not 
that of a man^ even though she is '^not the woman 
who nourishes her despair in lonely silence feeding 
it with nightly tears and covering it with daily 
patient smile— widow from her birth. ‘The flower 
of my desire will never drop into the dust before it 
has ripened to fruit’/* When Arjuna covets the real 
Chitra, we are presented with a picture which, what- 
ever it may be, is surely not that of a Tomboy as 
some critic has said. “What has she ever had the 
unfortimate creature ? Her very qualities are as 
prison walls, shutting her woman’s heart in a bate 
eelli’*— is a strong reproach to a man’s love and o^iy 
a woman can utter it. Arjuna dreams of her as *a 
watchful lioness protecting the litter at her dugs 
with a fierce love.’ Admiring critics of the {medieval 
romance fail to appreciate this bold oolouring of a 
woman’s picture, but this beautiful conception of 
strong womanhood will light the path of creative 
genius for the days to come. The admirers of Cleopatra 
who etflogise her in the following manner : 

“No more but e'en a woman and conunanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chare,” 
for some unknown reason overlook this, ’’Could I but 
exchange my youth with all its aspirations for the 
clod of earth under his feet, I should dream it a most 
precious grace.” This oharacterietij of the nature of the 
two best lovers iu literature is revealed, not as 
an outstanding feature of their characters but as 
remarkable for their likeneea: only Chitrsogada is 
more perfect, being more human than the ‘serpent of 
the Nile.’ Chitrangada is also different from the 
heroine in the Vai^nava lyrics. Her individuality 
stands prominent all througli and her love is glorified 
by her very individuality which defies sufferings and 
says : 

"Give me but one brief day of perfect beauly. 
and I will answer for the days that follow.” 

Now it is difiicult to know definitely whether the 
artist has in view the espousing of the cause of 
women, but, if there is any intention of doing so his 
art transcends bis purpose, it does not suffer as does the 
artistry of even a first rate propagandist. And if it 
is a pure creation of art, Tagore’s art defies escapiain. 
He accepts life as a whole and receives insi>iration 
out of it. 

“T am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, 
nor yet the object of common pjty to be brushed 
aside like a moth with indifference. If you deign 
to keep me by your side in the path of danger 
■md daring, if you allow mo to share the great 
duties of life, then you will know my true self/’ 
This comes from a strong human heart aud this 
strength togethe* with a grasp of the vital truths of 
life serves the cause effeolivdy. 

Coming back to scene #here ttit heroine 
tries to ihake herself free fromr her ,4hss strong part 
with which she was nenwadedj to conqifm £juna, 
fllie stands onee again m hor own 


“Arjuna, tell me true, if, now at once, by some 
magic 1 could shake myself free from this volup- 
tuous softness, ithis timid bloom of beauty shrink- 
ing from the rude and healthy touch of the wqrld, 
and fling it from my body like borrowed clothes, 
would you be able to bear f his ? Would it please 
your heroic soul if the playmate of the n’ght 
aspired to be the helpmate of the day, if the left 
arm learnt to share the burden of the proud right 
arm ?” 

She seems to him to be a goddess hidden within 
a golden image, sometimes in the enigmatic depth of 
her sad look in her playful words mocking at Uieir 
own meaning ho gains the glimpse of a being trying 
to rend aeunder the languorous grace of her body, “to 
emerge in a chaste fire of pain through the vapourous 
veils of smiles.” 

At last the hero comes in view. It, is a fact that 
all through the drama, he reuniains like a glass through 
which the magnificence of the heroine is manifei^^, 
but when the man is approaching, it is the whole man 
and not an incomplete conception of an idol. He 
is neither an intellectual bodyless being of the modera 
drama nor an embodiimieot of clownish vituperatic 
heroics. The hero who soys, “You have dissolved my 
vow even as the moon dissolves the night’s vow of 
obscurity,” is strong enough to say, “Illusion is the 
first appearance of Truth. She advances towards her 
lover in disguise. But a time comes when she throws 
off her omamentts and veils and stands clothed in 
naked dignity. 1 grope that ultimate ‘you/ that bare 
simplicity of tru'th/’ Only the strongest heart can 
boldly await the dawn of bare siuiplicity of truth, the 
ultimate being. If Arjuna gives himself up in putsuit 
of beauty, he also can accept the naked truth un- 
hesitatingly. The hero acquits himself with majestic 
grace when at last the bare simplicity of truth is 
presented to him. "Beloved, my life is full” a single 
s(vntence justifies the man who wants to clasp some- 
thing that can last longer than pleasure, that can 
endure even through suffering ! Even before* thp year 
of bliss is over the hero says, 

*‘My heart is restless, fair one, like a serponit 
reviving froun his long winter sleep. Come let us 
both race on swift horses side by side like twjn orbs 
of light sweeping through space. Out from this 
slumberous prison of green gloom, this dank, dense 
cover of perfumed intoxication, choking brenth.” 
Chitrangada has sometimes been criticised as in- 
complete, as a lesser woman, because though beauty 
was denied to her yet she hankered for it as a means 
of achieveeneDt. Lesser woman she is not. The bor- 
rowed beauty could never be one with her own self. 

"Alas, this is a frail disguise, the body should 
make one blind to the Jight of the deathless spirit.” 
In the struggle of her life When at last she comes 
out a conquerer, her indomitable spirit glows. A 
woman taking to deception for the fulfilment of her 
diBsire now ‘emerges in a chaste fire of pain/ Now that 
the struggle of honour and passion is over, she is 
completely composed. Now from the depth of her 
heert she can say, 

“Look m your worshipper with gracious eyes. 
1 atn not beautifully pfsfect as the flowers with 
which I worshipped. I have many flauw and btem- 
yics. I am a traveller in the ipeaft .^Id patti, ^mv 
garments ore dirty, and my feet anie bleg(&ig with 
th^iBs. Where should I achieve wn tkMMr MaUWi 
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the tDUullied lovelmm oC a momaat’a life? The 
gilt that I proudly bring to you ie the heart of a 
woman. Here have all pains and joys gathered, the 
hopes end fears and ehaones of a daughter of the 
duet. Here love fringe up dtrugaling towards im- 
mortal life. Herein lies an impenection which yet 
is noble and* grand.’* 

This picture of Chitrangada is neither that of a 
^•tomboy’ nor of a ‘freak of nature.* 6he belongs 1o a 
type where neither the inactive idealist nor the 
eophistioeted intellectuals are known. A daasical type 
has been introduced anew which can stand the test 
of time and place. 

She ever remains above her borrowed beauty. 'The 
unaccustomed dress clings about her shrinking shame,” 
die can say, "that shameless woman came to court 
you as though slie were a man. You rejected her, you 
did well my Lord. I am that woman, she was my 
disguise.” The deception falls away from her glowing 
personality. The fire of her own soul bums the 'un- 
sullied loveliness of a moment’s life,* her beauty cannot 
hide her under its imagic charm, which at^t-racts Arjuna 
as fire does a moth. She is not soiled by the dust which 
die trecds on. Thoms that bleed her feet are them- 
selves turned into flowers with the touch of her bleed- 
ing feel. 


C&ltrangada is a challenge to the traditional 
valuation put on a heroine. When compared with 
Labanya of Skeser Kmnta, which the poet wrote some 
thirty years after, the emotional touch in Chftrangada’s 
character is apparent. But the striking grace in both 
is remarkable. The similarity of their nature flashes 
into view only at the last stage, when both stand 
detached from their action and its consequence, they 
appear enveloped in human grace, one in a superb 
revelation of her self and the other in mute elegance. 
Love in both the oases is free. The hunger and urge of 
the soul ultimately realise the truth, that nothing must 
soil this truth ; it is to be protected either with some^ 
thing greater than illusion, or treasured in the mlnd-^ 
away from the troubles and tribulations of daily and 
hourly living. Love in Chitrangada is healthier than 
the love in Sheser Kavita, which, however, i?? in- 
evitable in the surroimdings in which the artist has 
brought his men and women to play their reej:)ective 
parts. 

The creative genius of Tagore know$ no bounds but 
Chitrangada is one of his best creations. Here we find 
perfect womanhood, with a soul free from the 
touch of timidity and yet full of grace and tendemeas 
natural to a woman. 

: 0 : 


ROLE OF A CRITIC 

By Pnor. SOMNATH DHAR, m.a., u.b. 


OtUTicisM is indispensable as breathing. Curiosity and 
interest give rise to criticism. It arises when we accept 
certain things and reject others, that is to say, when 
our mind acts upon and analyses the work of others. 
8g long as there is art, there will be criticism. Due to 
the singular make-up of the English mind, there is 
little difference between best criticism and literature. 
No sharp line divides the two as it does in classical 
languages. Criticism is, in the main, the praise ot 
literature, as Robert Lynd would have it. By its very 
existence a work of art or literature posits criticism. 
It attracts an audience that, if moved by it, appre- 
ciates its excellences and other merits, and points out 
the defects and drawbacks. From among those iu- 
1 crested in the work, the oUe who, in the words ot 
Byron, "learned to think and sternly speaks the truth,” 
is the critic. 

The professional critic, skilled in the art and 
technique of criticism, is of comparatively late growth. 
He made 'his appearance when the reading public 
wanted him. He occupies an important position iu 
society. It is interesting to throw some light on his 
role and its importance. 

The art of the critic is evinced in a thorough 
understanding of the work as well as the creator. 
Whether the critic evaluates a piece of art or literature 
or music or drama, he must know the work through 
and througk and, in the process, he has to liquidate 
his own i^udicee and preconceptions. Therefore, to 
hjEdp the reader to see things as the creator does, the 
critic must heeds cultivate the ffympathetic under- 
standing that makes him discipline his conceptions 
and cranks. 3%t8 hssvtsv be emphasised, lor, to quote 
Bsrindransth CSiattopedhyayn : 


*'The crificp nerd no pardoi\ 

For wasting hours and houn 
Within the poct*s garden 

And heating down the flowers, 

Since critics very often 

Have hearts that take so long 
To lose their pride and soften 
Before the poet's song*' 

True, the critic must overcome his ^ride.' 
Whether he estimates poetry or drama, painting or 
music, he must 'seek the depths of the work” dis- 
)>assionately, through finding the creator’s urge of a 
deeper life, the sense of wonder and mystery com- 
mingled with the impact of life upon the creator and 
he must also endeavour to interpret and analyse the 
individuality that pervades the work. In doing so it is 
incumbent upon the critic to be dispassionate end at 
the same time he has to display, what T. S. Eliot calls, 
"a highly developed sense of fact,*’ for that provides 
the broad-basis of criticism that simultaneously informs 
and interests the reader. It should have something of 
the nature of a ''liteiary recreation,’’ to borrow the 
title of Edward Cook’s delightful critical series about 
books and authors. That obtains when the critic gives 
us a lucid exposition of that side of art which is sheer 
play of the irrepressible and expansive spirit of man. 

Hie auriior, painter, producer and every other 
creator is, at a stage of creation, a critic himsdf when 
he selepts, constructs and qyntherises the broken 
threads of his imaginative material. Furthermore, o 
trained author can be an excellent critic of his own 
work, after he has aecompliriied it and detached him- 
self from it. Contrariwise, the critic is and shc^d be it 
creator himeelf to a great extent, for, in the eignificaot 
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w^pds of Ben Jonsoxiy ‘*Tq judge of poete ie the 
fft^y of poets.*' Then alone he can eatch the very 
spirit of the work of art and evaluate it from the 
artist’s point of view, iw nearly as consistently possible. 
Of course, he is not as free as the creative artist in 
the manipulation of his material. But whether the 
critic is the quiet appreciator, the i^mpathetio inter- 
preter, the restless explorer, the laborious defbier, the 
literary propagandist, the constructive historian or the 
skilled aesri^ete be should never be far too distant 
from the point of view of the artist. Then he is best 
in a position to compare the actual achievement of 
the poet, the dramatist, the painter, the sculptor, the 
musician, the dancer, the actor and so on and eo forth, 
with the ideal achievement that he has in view. 

The ideal should be fairly understandable by the 
critic’s readers and must be put forth not in pontifical 
highbrow utterances but in the clear and terse lan- 
guage of, say, Addison, Hazlitt, Shaw, Chesterton, Sir 
Edmund Gosse, etc. The ideal critic is the artist who 
exercises a high faculty of criticism upon his own work, 
because here, for once, criticism is one with the object. 
Such a happy blend, rare though it is, of creative and 
critical faculties the world witnessed in Baudelaire and 
in Swinburne, though in a much leas degree in the 
latter. The implication, however, is not that the great 
artist is the great critic, necessarily. 

Criticism being a human activity, even the best 
critic's endeavours are bound to fall short of the ideal 
of perfect criticism. And then so much of criticism is, 
what we may call, temperamental. The three dis- 
positions, creative, scientific and poetical, afford us 
three different kinds of criticisms and critics inasmuch 
as the critic evaluates a work of art through his own 
disposition. Much of the critic’s work is determined by 
his circumstances, the prevailing cant and the social 
milieu which he cannot escape. In a very restricted 
sense, therefore he is the arbiter of taste. 

It is the privileged function of a critic to establish 
the ‘biography ’ of the work of art— its genesis, its 
effect on and reception by the audience at the time 
of its appearance and the factors that led to its popu- 
larity and otherwise, its lasting value, that is to say,' 
its importance outside the time when it was created. 
As Lucretius saw the works of nature, the critic wishes 
to "see everything in its causes.” Most critics estimate 
writings os products of individual characters of the 
writers. In doing so, the critic may not quite emulate 
Saint Beauve’s laborious and long-drawn method of 
tracking the man in the creator though much is to 
be learnt from the biographical approach. The opposite 
view is held by T. S. EHot, who supports the purely 
intellectual or classioal element in the critic’s art. 

What should the critic then concentrate on ? 
Matthew Arnold provides the admonishing answer : 
*'A true critic ought to dwell upon Excellences than 
Imperfections, to discover the Concrete Be|uties of 
a Writer.” Arnold postulates the critic to be dis- 
interested and yet not indifferent at the same time. 
Endowed with sympathetic understanding and intellec- 
tual honeri^, the good critic also^Uempt to be 
Juel and fair, even when his instinct jmp^s him to be 
i)iharwise. T. S. Eliot, himself poet as weU it ontiC; 
observers, rightly, "The critic must not coerce and he 
must, not make judgments of wprse or better. Hn 
must simfdy elucidate ; ' the readwr will fma the 
comet j^ghaent for hfaisetf.'’ Aoeorditig ta the 
nirtic must not be swayed by his 4>lm 


the same dictm that he has for the poet. Thus it is 
that he, a highbrow classicist, is poles asunder from 
Middleton ^ Murry, whose criticism vibrates with 
emotional sensibility. Eliot thinks Coleridge to be the 
greatest critic but finds fault with his critiques when 
he is carried away by his personal feelings. 

To the modem critic emotional equilibrium is 
possible only when he is not too much swayed by, 
say, the Economic Man of Karl Marx on the one 
side or the Sex Motivation of £Veud dn the other. Or, 
as Basil Worsfold would have it, "The critic must dis- 
tinguish between the rules which are partial and the 
principles which aro permanent.” When this is success- 
fully accomplished the critic becomes not only 
enlightened but also attains a lasting reputation. We 
admire Mona Lisa and we will always love this great 
painting by Leonardo de Vinci, but we will also 
continue to r4ppreciate Walter Pater’s inimitable 
criticism of it. In the very best and apt language 
Pater estimates the work at the touchstone of lasting 
principles of art and himself produces a permanent 
contribution to art criticism. 

Study of suoh great critics is helpful to the critic. 
Prof. Saintsbuty, Arnold, R. A. Scott James, Percy 
Lubbock will teach him principles of literary criticism 
The accepted authorities on dramatic criticism are 
Hazlitt, Shaw, Montagu, etc. Much can be Icamt from 
a study of A. E. Hoiisman, T. S. Eliot, Lascellas 
Abercrombie, Henry James, Lytton Strachey. Middle- 
ton Murry, etc. It is instructive to read Dr. James H. 
Cousins advocating international cultural unity jnd his 
researches on Asiatic cultures. There is much to be 
learnt from the interesting blend of gossip and criticism 
as practised by Sir Edmuch Gosse, Arnold Bennett, or 
Robert Lynd, whose broad humanity lends a peculiar 
charm to their writings. Plato, Aristotle, Longpnus, as 
they are re-stated by modem writers, give the critic 
a fair idea of the classical tendencies in criticism. 

But the critic, like the creator, should not have 
too many models, lest be lose his individuality. Neither 
the biographical approach of Lytton Strachey, nor the 
moral ‘humanism’ of Murry, nor T. 8. Eliot's highbrow 
‘seriousness/ nor the scientific approach of Percy Lub- 
bock, nor the philosophic vein of Prof. Santayana, 
provide the faultless model to the critic of the present 
day. In the words of Mr. Eliot, he has to "bring the 
forces of the past to bear upon the solutions of present 
problems of art.” This is no eaey task and the few 
who succeed in this, deservedly, rise above their pro- 
fessional rut, and are accepted as the great ones who 
set and establish traditions and, simultaneously, check 
the modem tendencies to heedless expansivene», 
artistic aimlessness and crude emotionalism iu 
literature and art. Still, we must qpuclude that a fair 
modicum of study of great critics is necessary. Such 
study, to be progressively beneficial, should be conti- 
nuous and developing. Should the critic read books 
only 7 Murry provides the sensible answer when he 
says that the critic must not only possess knowle^e 
of botficB and facts but also of the mind and eoul. 

critic shoulders heavy leiponsibSItiee as the 
guardW 6f present-day culture and the harbinger of 
a better age wherein cultural activities are fbCteied 
and encouraged not only as ends in thems^es but 
as essential factors that bring closer the hatione of the 
worid; Film industry having become one.c;^ the premier 
and progressive ifidustries of the Bie dntiie of. 
a film Criiic have con’esjKmdtnidy 
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critic should sot cater to the advertising needs of the 
producer, aa^ is observable in many Indian film 
magasines and other journals. Bather he should point 
the way to better social conditions that will give the 
fillip to films of a better standard. Let truth be his 
yatdistick as it also should be that of the dramntic 
and art critics. The critic of the periodical press, in 
general, should not please the welLknown writers or 
film producers or painters, simply to fiatter them, and 
nin down the second-rate ones. 

In whatever sphere of art the critic works, his 
appraisal should be concrete, and never artificial. In 
short, he should never lose contact with life. His 
criticism must have a positive aim. It should nevor be 
mere fault-finding, picking holes, slandering or putting 
to ridicule, for instance, in the manner of Dr. Johnson 
in his Lives of the Poets, The critic's predisposition 
may play its part, a minor part. It will act, in so far 
as criticism is also a creative activity. But it should 
triumph over personal bias, prejudice and irrelevance 
and become interpretative and appreciative. If he 
manifests contact of a sensative, well-informed mind 
with a living though imaginative thing, whose very 
<lcpths ho fathoms and lays bare, his critical writing 
will stimulate and educate people’s interest in art and 
art movements and, incidentally, provide the neces- 
sary incentive to artistic impulse. His aim is to give 

tim reading public a general and lucid estimate of 
the work of art. He instructs, entertains, reassesses the 
old and educates the public taste, to a great extent. 
Therefore, he should not bo rhetorical or insular, say, 
in the typical English way, as manifested more in the 
last century than in the present, when criticism all 
over the world is changing by the impact of the 
world forces and trends. His business is to dilate upon 
the woi-th'whileness of the work before him. 

Is the critic as important in this centiijy as ho 
was in the last ? In the early ninctoenth centur>', a 
oritioal article in tho Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
and other such periodicals was considered very im- 
portant. It was seriously debated after the death of 
Keats whether a few harsh critical articles had 
hastened his untimely end. In the present day nobody 
thinks that the pedant can point the wav to Parnassus, 
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nor are reviews in periodical press so epoeh-makingr 
According to T. S. Eliot, the present age hae been 
rather uncritiCBl, for the commonest critic^ is the 
reviewer, t.e., **the hurried amateur wageslave.*’ But 
many do rise above that level, and our words are 
addressed to those who do not sell their soul at the 
altar of Mammon. 

Through encouraging the production of first class 
literature, music, films, sculpture, theatre, etc., it is the 
critic’s business to usher a new and better era of art 
and culture. Tempering his judgment by sweet and 
rcfisorablc softie ty. the critic may not praise B.nd 
eulogise what is individual and original merely because 
it is so, nor should he lash with fury at a bold experi- 
menter like James Joyce or a conscientious artist like 
George Moore. Having found that essential indivi- 
duality which gives its distinctive character to the 
work of art, he may then, as we have discussed already, 
analyse its form, treatment and subject, in the context 
of social and other conditions of the artist’s time imd 
the future. As in the U. S. S. B. he must go down to 
the people, determine their needs and, accordingly, 
give the stiniulus. 

Also, the critic will continue to educate Iho 
reader, tho s):)ectalor and the amateur alike. All this 
is possible in a society whore the critic’s expression 
of opinion is unhampered and quite free. Over and 
above educating the general public as to how to 
appreciate and admire products of art, the critic will, 
more intensively than before, perform his supreme 
function in informing the creative aitist where he lag^ 
and -how he will best improve. 

Ours is au age of transition. In the ao-rallod 
atomic age, that was so dramatically and catastro- 
phically heralded at Hiroshima, cultural and artistic 
activities will alone act the saviour, if mankind to 
be saved from destiuctive tendencies of man. The 
march to progress will, therefore, be guided by the 
critic. In his simple and sage way, Radhakrishnan 
says. ‘The spirit of man can change the direction of 
the march.” Surely, the critic can fulfil and justify 
his great role as the herald of a better age, if he pro- 
perly and progressively performs his functioii. 


PUZZLES OF HISTORY 

By Prof. SUDHANSITBIMAL MOOKERJI, M..4. 


Kabindkanatu has labelled history as a “Vendor of 
lies” {Mithyumayee), To Carlyle history is but distilled 
Tumour. It is said that when Napoleon required a 
volume of history, ho would cry out, •’Bring me niy 
liar,” 

Sir Walter Ralei^ during his incarceratie* in the 
Tower of London one day heard an uproar outside. 
He sent one of hie guards to ascertain w^t the matter 
was. His report did not satisfy Sir Welter. Another 
nwn was segt. Be gave a wholly different report. 
Beveral men weie sent one alter another on the same 
errand and Baleigh was treated to a new sto^ by 
each. reports of the same ifuudent by different 
eye^tnesses thus varying from one another, tlhe 
iSuatriotie fkitfooer lostritl faith in history land thought 
of eene^ing td flames, the wmm&Apt of the Hietorg 


of the World, written by him. He was convinced that 
any attempt to ascertain historical truth was not a 
whit wiser than chasing the wild goose. 

Evidence may be adduced in plfenty to show that 
story sometimes passes for history. Personal sentiment^, 
sympathies and antipathies have lured many a promis- 
ing historian away from tho path of truth. Fancy 
again counts many victims among the students of 
history, whose works can hardly be distinguished from 
fiction. Macaulay and Froude, for example, had no 
scruple lo sacrifice truth on the altar of their pet 
theories. 

We propose to expose in the following paragraphs 
some widely prevalent historical m3rths— a few spleett^l 
at random out of a whole galaxy. 

Works on Indian history* are almo.^t unanimous thsa 
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Ban^evardhan wa« the kst great Hindu Emperor oi 
Northern India, that the withdrawal of his atrong arm 
wa£ the signal for the flood-i^tes of anarchy being 
opened in India. Some historians assert that histor}* 
will repeat itself when John Bull quits India. 

What are the historical facts ? True it is that the 
death of Harshavardhan was followed by a period ol 
anarchy in Northern India. FoUowed the Palas of 
Bengal and the Gurjara-Pratiharaa of Rajputena, each 
of whom ruled over the destinies of an empire more 
extensive and for a period much longer than thit of 
Bari^havardhan. 

Vincent Smith aptly remarks : 

*The Pala dynasty deserves remembrance as 
one of the most remarkable of Indian dynisties. 
No other royal line in an important kingdom save 
that of the And liras, endured so long for four and 
a half centuries. Dhanpa Pala and Deva Pala suc- 
ceeded in making Bengal one of the great powers 
of India, and although later kings had not the 
control of realms so wide or possessed influence so 
extensive, their domiuion was hr, far from being 
contemptible.’** 

Haisha’s Empire rose and fell with him ; but a 
fi(‘ion of the Pala dynasty founded towards the close 
of the 8th century ruled as far as Benares in the 
llth centuiy. 

From evidence available— literary and epigraphic— 
it would not be wrong to conclude that Harsha’s 
kingdom extended over the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, together with Bihar and a part of the 
Eastern Punjab, a small strip in the Northern Punjab 
being outside.t 

As to the extent of the Pain empire. It would not 
he wide of the mark to conclude from the Khalimpur 
inscription of Dharma Pala that the King of Bengal 
exercised considerable influence, if not sovereignty, 
over Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu. Yavaua- 
A\’anti, Gandhara and Kira countries. In the same 
inscription the King of Bengal is said to have pro- 
ceeded, as far as the Himalayas in the north and 
(lokama \u the south. His eon Deva pala is described as 
the lord of the whole of India and is specifically 
referred to as having conquered Kami-upa and Utkal 
and defeated the Hunas, the Gurjaras and the 
Dravidas. 

Tlie Pratihara Emperor Bboj:i (836-90) ruled over 
the whole of Northern India, west of Magadha with 
the exception of Kashmir and Sind, and probably also 
of Chedi. His son Mabendrapala added to the empire 
a considerable portion of Magadha. Here again was an 
empire larger in extent and longer in duration than 
Han^avardhana’s. 

It is absurd to assert in the face of all these that 
'"the death of Harsha gave free scope to a host of 
petty local dynasties and we cease to feel interest in 
the history of India till the appraranse of the 
Muhammadans.” 

The truth is that Harshavardhana had, fortunately 
for him, an oversealous admirer and an obligii^ courtr 
poet, whose 'blaford' Hareha was to present an over^ 
drawn picture of his life and doings, wbifle neither tike 
Palas nor the pratiharas had any sura to w) their 
tales. 

'‘It is,” says Dr..R. C. Majumdar, “one of those 

S Emiy Hiitvry Indh, 4th BSitios, p. 4A?. 
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aoddsnts history which have suooeaded in bD 
ajses and countries to destroy the true penpectiye 
view of events, at least for a considerAle pmod,** 
But truth defies death. 

To come to onr own times. Will the true causes ^ 
the 3id Afghan War ever come to light? The India 
Government 8 version widely differs from that of the 
Afghan delegation to the peace conference. Which is 
true ? Do both contain elem^ts of truth ? What 
again led to the Amrtkar massacres "^and the Punjab 
atrocities ? Was there really a rebellion in the Punjab? 
Will these massacres and atrocities find their propi^ 
place in the history of India written by Britishers? 
The Hunter Committee Report makes us difiident. 

Enough has been said and heard of a 'prosperous 
British India.’ But what is the truth ? Let facts and 
figures speak. India, the land of proverbial plenty, the 
land once “flowing with milk and honey,” has become, 
under British rule, a favourite haunt of famines. From 
1770 to 1943 India has been visited by 22 famines and 
7 'scarcitiefl.’ Today, in 1946, we are on the threshhold 
of the greatest mass starvation of history, the shadows 
of which become longer everyday. During the same 
period G770-1943) Bengal has been a victim of famines 
in 1770, 1783, 1866, 1873-74, 1897 and 1943. 

The Indian standard of living today is among the 
lowest and the Indian death-rate and infant mortality 
are among the highest in the world. 

If India’s poverty* is appalling, her education 
negligible. The percentage of literacy after about two 
centuries of British rule is 9*5. India with a population 
of 4(X) million has only 19 Universities whereas the 
United Kingdom with a population of 41 million and 
the United Statc.s with one of 130 million have 12 and 
1720 Universities respectively. 

Can anybody seriously challenge Mahatma 
Gandhi’s indictment of British nde in India ? In the 
historic letter which he wrote to Lord Irwin, the then 
Viceroy, on th-i eve of launching the Civil Dis- 
obedinnre Movement in 1930. Mahatmaji pointed out t 

“And why do I regard the British rule as c 
fursf ? It has impoverished the dumb millions by 
the system of promasive exploitation and by the 
ruinous expenses of the militaiy'^ and civil adminis- 
tration which the country can nevei- afford. It has 
reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the 
foundations of our culture and by the policy of 
disarmament it has degraded us spiritually. Lacking 
in all inward strength we have been reduced by 
all but universal disarmament to a State bordering 
on cowardly helplessness.” 

We have been told ad navaeum that the greatest 
blessing of British rule has been that it has given 
unity to India. But what do the rries for ‘Pakistan,’ 
'Sikl^stRn’ and all aorta of 'stana*^ indicate ? Rabindra- 
nath pertinently points out in his last message to the 
nation that the failure of the Englitii in India 

' is nowhere more apparent than in the cniti way 
in which they have contrived to divide the Indmns 
amongst themselves. The pity of it lies in the fact 
that now peiiiaps they want to lay the blame at 
. the door of our own society. This ugfy and aavage 
ciikDanation of Indian hist^ woidd never have 
been possible, if communalism and provincialisni 
end lack of mutoal faith were not seduloudy 
•Dcouraged to grow to their present vicious fwm, 
by some smet eondave, holdiBg the bii^eat rea- 
pondbilitief in the e^ndem of admialo^tion;” 
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How Will history i&teiyret the recent Sino- 
Japanese War ? A struggle for existence to China, it 
was but an ^inddent’ to the Japanese Foreign office. 

will be the verdict of history on Chiang Kai- 
shek? Will he go down to history as the saviour ot 
China— her Man. of Destiny— at supreate crisis? Or, 
would he be branded as the lackey of Anglo-American 
imperialiam, who did not hesitate to sacrifice his coun- 
try for personal ends, the stem re-actionaiy, who 
ruthlessly stifled all popular and progressive forces in 
the country when they ought to have been harnessed 
to the service thereof ? We have our misgivings. 

How will posterity siae up Hitler the er'^twhih- 


German Fuehrer ? Will he live as a lover of humanity, 
one who was **truth personified*' and **the greatest 
personality history lias known ? '* Will he go down to 
liistory as the Devil as he appe^irs to the JeWs or the 
anti-Christ incarnate, as he seems to his Christian 
enemies? Or, will posterity ditto the verdict on him 
given by Konrad Heiden in One Man Against Europe, 
Adolf Hitler as a man and politiciau, ia a leader, tu 
enemy and a mirror of our ^Duropeau civilisation"? 
Lot us wait and see. 

* Cf. Extraou from thu article of Dr. Goobbloa in tbn Du* R*ich 
quoted bv the yatif.na/iat, Calcutta, 3-l'45. 
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COMBINATION MOVEMENT IN INDIAN INDUSTRY 

By Pbof. G. L. SRIVABTAVA, ma., B.com. 


In the present industrial era, a tendency towards the 
formation of industrial combinations is increasing in 
importance. This tendency is more in the nature oi 
large-scale organisation than large-scale production. 
T^is system of large-scale management is found in the 
Trusts of the United States of America, Kartels of 
Germany and similar ottier combinations of Great 
Britain. India too is not lagging behind in this res- 
pect, and the formation of Cement mergers and Sugar 
syndicates in the field of distribution, however, indi- 
cates the direction in which the wind is blowing. The 
aim of an industrial combination is to regulate the 
competitive system and to eliminate its evil effects on 
industry through mutual agreements between con- 
cerns engaged in similar or different branches of 
industry. Hie objects may be to fix the price of the 
product and the terms of its sale, to regulate output 
and to control its supplies over a la^e trading area. 
This feature of modem business organisation is notice- 
able not only in the held of production but also iu 
the field of distribution. 

Among the factors encouraging the growth of 
combinations, the desire to secure economies of large- 
scale production and distribution, and to control the 
raw materials and markets is of special significance. 
Truly speaking, combiziation is a natural outcome of 
unfettered competition. In the case of manufacturing 
industries, owing to the operation of the law of 
Diminishing Cost, efforts are made by competing 
firms to increase production which results in over- 
production and a fall in prices, with the result that 
profits are reduced and a period of trade depression 
becomes inevitable. Consequently manufacturers com- 
bine themselves into one large organisation in order 
to avoid the evils of a trade slump and to escape 
from the effects of wasteful competition. Tariffs, too, 
sometimes stimulate the growth of combinations. 
Competing produem may combine to reap the high 
profits seouT^ through high prices render^ by pro- 
tective duties, and to maintam these benefits by 
presenting e«nnited front and by securing control ovw 
the supplies in the market, OUier factors, like rapid 
means of comnmnicaiion and transport with their 
special reduei^: rates for large consignments, imp^rove- 
ments in the mMIhodB of mariettas, partieiilaily in the 
sphere of etensge, gradhig and itandaidiaaiaon, inter- 
national oharadter it (epmm«eoe« industry and finance 


have also encoun^ed the development of combi- 
nations. War conditions too help to strengthen the 
movement. For example, it is now considered impera- 
tive that in order to organise our post-war forei^ 
trade, we should have some form of monopolistic 
trading organisation which should be in a position to 
study and develop foreign markets through its 
representatives, and to establish contacts with foreign 
merchants. Such an organisation wiU naturally be in 
a better position to withstand the foreign cut-throat 
competition, to quote the cheapest price, to standardise 
the quality of the product and to come to agreement 
with such similar organisations in foreign countries 
regarding the matters of mutual commercial interests. 

The advantages of combinations depend to a 
great extent in the form in which a combination is 
organised. Further, apart from the advantages which 
accrue from largo-scale production, there are Rome 
special advantages which are enjoyed by combinations. 
Ponsiderable economies can be effected by reduring 
expenditure on duplicate advertising and selling 
organisations. Savings can be made in the transport 
charges as the goods can be despatched to eustomers 
from the nearest producing centre. A combination is 
able to make use of all trade secrets, knowledge and 
experience of each member firm. Greater specialisation 
in production and management is possible as each 
manager or organiser can be entrusted with the work 
for which he is best fitted. Similarly, the work of 
production can also be distributed among the various 
units according to their respective proficirnoy. It is 
further claimed that a combination is in a better 
position to regulate production and adjust the sup- 
plies in relation to probable demand, which may be 
expected to promote price stability and steadiness of 
output in the industiy. 

However, from a review of the above advantages, 
it should not be concluded that a combination is the 
xnost efficient form of buonesB organisation. Com- 
binations have been found suffering from s^oulation, 
cut-throat competition, price-cutting, price diseri* 
minations, secret agreements, over-eapitalmtion and 
poUtioal corruption. Prices have been manipulated to 
the disadvantage of oonsumers. In >^ome oases the 
management and control becomes difficult due to the 
gigantic sises the combinations have attained. There* 
fore, in order to put a resti^t on the anti-sosial 
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piuptictis of buAineaB cambmationBi vmoufi reprcealve 
siemires, mich as AntiOobibiaation Laws, granting of 
subsidlas and levying cd taxes im firms, and tbe fixa- 
tion of initidmum rate of . profits and prices Itave been 
taken froxu time to time in various countries. As these 
methods have been found defective, some writers have 
proposed the nationaiisation of all those industries 
which have leached the stage of complete monopolies. 

The movement hac^not been so powerful in India, 
for here tbe development of large-scale production has 
been much later than in other countries. Broadly 
speaking, combinations have been classified as horison- 
tal and vertical combinations. The most predominant 
type of combination that exists in India may be 
teimed as financial integration in the form of manag- 
ing agency system. Cotton mills of Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad, E. D. Sassoon United Mills Ltd., which is 
an amalgamation of six mills, and British India Cor- 
poration Ltd., are the examples of horizontal variety 
where several enterprises of the same kind combine 
under one management. The object has been to enjoy 
high profits, to avoid cut-throat competition and to 
reduce certain expenses in management. On the other 
hand, it is also common to find a combination of firms 
in different lines under one managing agent ; e.g., 
Andrew Yule db Co. are the managing agents of several 
jute mills, cotton mills and tea gardens. The Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. is an example of vertical combination 
where different steps in the processes of producrion 
carried out by different companies, such as coal mining, 
iron ores mining, pig-iron manufacturing and steel 
manufacturing, are brought under one management. 
Such an integration of industries has resulted in tlie 
economy of management, elimination of profit 
obtained by each separate firm, reduction in the costs 
of selling and in tbe maintenance of regular supply of 
raw materials. These managing agents have not only 
to promote and manage the concerns but have 
to finance them and, therefore, in the absence of such 
facilities in India, the services of these agency houses 
will still be needed— particularly at a time when our 
country stands on the threshold of her industrial 
advancement. 

Sugar induatxy is subject to vertical combination 
which undertakes various kinds of activities like 
supply of raw materials, pur-refinery, manufacture of 
rectified spirit, denatured spirit, etc., and palmym 
jaggeiy refinery as in Madras. In XJ. P. under the aeg^ 
of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, Sugar Syndi- 
cate was formed to fix the minimum selling ‘limits and 
quotas of supply for factories which had joined the 
syndicate. Tbe Cement industry presents another good 
example of horisontal combination which aro^^e ^ 
result of foreign competition and unsatisfactory 
attitude of tbe Government towards the industry — 
particularly in 1924 when the Tariff Board refused to 
extend protection to the industry. Consequently, the 
Indian Cement Manufacturers’ Association Ws fomed 
in 1926 and later on to control the sale and distri- 
bution (rf cement, a Cement Marketing Company 
formed in 198D. As this Marketing Compal^ presented 
(oertain difficulties, an amalgamation todk 'place in the 
name of Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., width pqrdhni^ 
the businems of many cement copoenm,; such as the 
Inffian Cement Co. Ltd., the Katxd Ceoi^nt Co. Ltd., 
the 0indior Cement Ltd., the C. Cement Oo. 
Ltd., and the Coimbatme ObmenVCk>. Ltd;. etc. Tbe 
Indian Syndicate and fiie; Cenmnt llsefE^ting 


Bqaid ot India are. the exampfaiil pf Kairteji variety 6t. 
ocnnbinatioiis. A greater define of eotnbuiattofi is 
noticeable in the' paper industry ^th the formatioii 
of Indian Paper Maikets* Association, The association 
hm been successful in fixing and midutaining the 
prices at an agreed level. It ia further grstifymg to 
note that new mills are not reluctant to join the 
association. 

The Indian Match industry presents a peculiar 
case of its own. In 1922, a high import duty no doubt 
eliminated the fear of competition from Japanese 
concerns, but the industiy could not enjoy the benefit 
for long, for the Bwedi^ Match Co., which is an 
international combine jumped over the Indian tariff* 
wall and thus ruined a large number of Indian 
companies. 

The need of amalgamation in coal mining con- 
cerns is indeed very great in view of lie fact that a 
large number of small companies have come into 
existence which are working on subsistence level. 
Further, these small companies are the result of the 
breaking-up of bigger companies which tendency 
involves great waste and leads to inefficient and un- 
economic working of the mines. Among the few com- 
binations, instances of Bunrakur Coal Co. Ltd. and 
New Beerbhoom Coal Co. may be cited for reference. 

In the case of oil industry we find that price of 
petrol is fixed by a mutual arrangement between the 
two big companies, viz,, the Standard Oil Co., and 
the Burmah Oil Co. Further, a Kerosene Pool which 
consists of British Burma Petroleum Co., the Assam 
Oil Co., the Royal Dutch Shell group and the Burmah 
Oil Co. is another important combination that, exists 
in the oil indu8tr>\ The object of the Pool is to fix 
the price of kerosene oil for sale as well as for purchase 
from its member companies. The Pool has indeed 
acquired a dominating position exercisiug great in- 
fluence over other oil concerns. 

It is curious to note that in our cotton industr>^ 
only a few amalgamations have taken place, such as 
Madura Mills Co. Ltd. and Bangalore Woollen Cotton 
and Silk Mills Co. Ltd. Efforts were made in this 
direction in 1930, but the scheme did not materialise. 
However in order to face foreign competition and to 
oaptiuo new markets in foreign lands, the need for 
amalgamation seems all the more neoessaiy. Com- 
bination in jute mills appears largely for the purposes 
of restriction of output and working hours in order to 
maintain prices. These activities are conducted under 
the supervision of Indian Jute MOls Association. 

Another form of combination which is increasing 
in importance in India since 1913 is that of holding 
companies. The characteristic feature of such a com- 
pany is to acquire control over the policy and manage- 
ment of other companies either hokUng more than 
50 per cent of the issued Aare capital of the other 
companies, or by controlling the voting power, or by 
holding power to appoint tbe majority of the diiq^xs 
of the subsidiaiy company. Examples of this type are 
to be found in Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Co. Ltd^ 
Buxrakur Coal Co. Ltd and the Aascunated Centent 
Co. Ltd. 

Li the field of insutanee and banking tlie position 
of the former ia lomewhat bett^ then tlmt of the 
letter. In ineuranoe burihen teenti^ xbads of 

Free Indian General Insurance Co. ChWhpPTb* 
Arya Insurance Co. Ltd., Oiloatta, imd: Xn4ia; 

Aaeutanee Go. Ltd., Delhi. Lt tlm .case 
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buainejBs there is a greater scope of amalgamation of 
small units into bigger joint stock bank^ in order to 
present a imited front to their competitors specially 
the Exchange banks. It would further lead to economy 
and efficiency in their working. 

Here it may also secmi desirable to give a short 
account of the various types of commercial organisa- 
tions which, since tho last war, have been organisod 
in India for various purposes. Mention may be made 
of trades associations, such as the Calcutta Trades 
Association, the Madras Trades Association, the 
Grain Merchants^ Association of Bombay and 
the Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association of 
Calcutta. These organi.sations promote the intcroMs 
of their particular trades and specifically look after 
the Indian aspects of trade and industry. Similarly a 
chamber of commerce is a voluntary association ol 
merchants, manufacturers, businessmen and financiers, 
etc., which is generally organised in the form of 
public limited companies. Chambers of commerce are 
largely concerned with the establishment of just 
principles in trade, formation of rules and rcgtilationP 
to conduct business and facilitate transactions, and to 
collect and disseminate the commercial informntion 
among their members. Tljcse chambers of commerce 
rppre.sent the most advanced types of commercial 
rssociations in India and are established in big indus- 
trial centres like Madras, Boinibay, Calcutta, Cawn- 
porc and Lahore, Their other functions are the arbi- 
tration and settlement of disputes, provision of legal 
and technical -advice on business matters and the 
making of suggestions and representations to the 
Government on liehalf of business community. The 
first Chamber of Commerce organisinl by Indi'Uig was 


founded at Calcutta in 1887 under the name of Bengal 
National Chamber of Commierce. Other such aasocia- 
tions are the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce founded at Calcutta^ in 1825, 
and the Indian Merchant Chamber and Buroau of 
Bombay. 

Another class of organisations i.^ the industrial 
associations of which the most importiint are the Mill 
Owners’ Association of Bombay, Indian T(3>a Associa- 
tion of Calcutta, Indian Jute Mills As-suciation, and 
the Indian Tea Planters’ Association at Jalpaiguri. 
These associations liave been organised by employers. 

In the end, it may, however, be pointed out that 
combination movement in India is still in its infancy 
and in most c:ises coiiibiiialions have been formed 
just to protect and safeguard the interests of certain 
industries, and, therefore, the question of control of 
monopolies does not arise to such an extent as it has 
arisen in other countries like America. In India, tlic 
need of combinations is still great in industries like 
cotton and coal. Control of business may. how^evor, 
1)0 desirable in the case of iwatch industry in view of 
the evils that have entered into the industry. Further, 
control may also he tiiouglit desirable in the t'ase of 
financial conterns like banking and insurance in order 
to safeguaid the interests of the shareholders, investors 
and depositors ; and this is why provisions were 
introduced in the existing company law by the Indian 
(’ompanies Amendment Act of 1936, with a view to 
correct the abuses of the managing agency system. 
The Insurance Act of 193S, the Amendment to the 
Indian Companies Act 1944 and the Banking Bill are 
also expected to safeguard the interests of various 
parties in their respective spheres. 

: 0 : 
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SHAH AIAlvI II AND HIS COURT: A narrative &f 
the transactions at the Court of Delhi from the year 1771 
to the present time; By Antoine Louis Henri Polier. Edited 
by Dr. Pratid Chandra Gupta, M,A., Ph.D, (London), S, C, 
Sarkar & Sons Ltd,, Calcutta. 

lEmneror Shah Alam 11 ia one n{ the most pitialde 
characters in the tragedy of the Fall of the Mughal 
Empire unfolded before us by historians, medieval and 
modern. lie is the central figure of a *’Book of Lessons” 
Ubrat-narna) , a grand history written by Fakharuddin 
Allahabadi. An heir to the throne of Delhi, a fugitive in 
his own emptre. a discarded tool of ambition of his own 
vassals, am Emperor seated on an improvised tea-table 
masnad at Allahabad for granting the Diwani of Bengal 
to the East India Company, a pawn in the gamp of chess of 
jmliiica of Hmduataii in jlm last guarter of the eighteenth 


cenlury. a prisoner in his own palace made to witness most 
liorrible atrocities on the fcniah.s of Iih harem, a 
groaning figure lying prostrate oni the floor of Rangmahal 
of the Red Pnlace of Delhi with his former slave. Ghulam 
Oadir Ruhela, sitting tight on his chest with a dagger to 
take out his venerable eye-balls: and a trembling court- 
painter in a corner forced to take a faithful sketch of 
the whole sc^ne; such was a pliase but not the end of 
the tragedy of Shah Alam s life. 

Antoine l-ouis Henri Polier, a French soldier of for- 
tune, came to India in 1758 as a military Engineer in the 
employ of the East India Company, In the beginning of 
yew 1773 Polier’s services were lent to Nawab Shuja- 
uddama of Oudh. who put him in charge of superintend- 
^ of buildings and fortifications. But 

bhujauddaula without seeking the permission of Warren 
mitings sent him with two battalions of sepoys and arti- 
ZJ^ ostensibly to assist Shah Alam’s general Mirza Najaf 
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In eapturiaff tlie Ibn of Agm from the Jet Rajali 
of Bharotpur, but really ivitli secret instructions to fore- 
etaU Naiaf Khan and bold out the Agta Fort till tlie 
Nawab shotfld reach .^a with a larger army to instal 
himself as the Grand Waadr of the Empire. 

Poilers Narrative begins with Shah Alam*s>affairs in 
1771 and closes with the events of the year 1779. Though 
a contemporary witness of affairs of the Mughal Court, 
Poller’s Narrative is rather disappointing. It is not because 
the author was incompetent for writing such a Narrative, 
hut because he wrote under the shadow of poliiical sus- 
piejon. and therefore had to conceal things that might go 
against him with the East India Company. Dr. Gupta 
remarks, ”One fails to understand why the whole incident 
(the part played hy Polier in the siege of Agra)— has bt*en 
dismissed in one bald sentence . . . However. Polier’s 
Narrative throws considerable light on the character of 
the Emperor and his minister and, on the cross-currents 
of politics at Court. 

Dr. Gupta has edited Polier's Narrative in a manner 
that leaves hardly anything to be desired. He has taken 
considerable pains to make the Narrative acceptable and 
useful to the scholars and the average general readers by 
adding Notes ard Appendices. The volume affords^ a 
delightful readirig. We come across only one doubtful 
point, namely. Dr. Gupta’s identification of Patiergurh. He 
writes, “Paitcrgiirh— fort of Najibabad, also known as 
Naja}-garK\ But as far os we know' Paitergurh was ne\'er 
known as Najajgarh, Najafgarh is still a well-known place 
only a few miles utest of Dellu whereas Pattergurh lies 
more than 100 miles north-eant of Delhi. 

We congratulate Dr. Gupta on the publication of an 
authoritative text of Polier’s Narrative as a by-'Product of 
his learned researches in Indian history. 

’ K. R./Qaj<unco 

BULLETIN OF THE BARODA STATE MUSEUM 
AND PICTURE GAT T.ERY. Vol. IL Part I (194445) an<d 
Vol. IL Part H (1945). Baroda, 1946. 

Thanks to the able editorship of Dr. H. Goetz, curator 
cl the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, the 
second volume of its Bulletin fully maintains the high 
level of interest and ijustrucliveness of the preceding one. 
Part 1 besides comprising an iniroduclory motto and. the 
half-yearly report, consists of nine papers with accompanv- 
ing plates. These papers contain much valuable and 
original material. ilie rcgtilar sequence of teira- 
coltas on the Abichchliaira site (in The Datm of CivUlsa- 
non in India by K. N. Dikshit). types of pre-hisioric tools 
and implemenls from Gujarat sites (in Stone Age Tools in 
the Baroda Museum bv H, D. Sankalia), the symbol- 
ism of Nalarsio Sivu with other Hindu as well as Christian 
and Muslim parallels (in A Chola Nataraja Bronze by 
H. Goetz), the style of the Hamza-nama manuscript illus- 
trations (in An UlustratUm from the Hamza-nama^ the 
earnest Mughal Manuscript by H. Goetz), the six phases 
of the Kahgra school of painting (im Raja Isvari Sen of 
Mmdi afid the History of Ka gra Paintings by H. Goetz), 
the identification of three Buddhist metal images in the 
Baroda Museum bv B. Bhaltacharya, the characteristics 
of Chinese Buddhism and Buddhist art under the Wei 
dynasty (in Three Early Buddhist Figures frmn China by 
H. Goetz), the rococo art of Europe and its social back- 
ground with parallels from 18ih cenirury India (in A French 
Rococo Embroidery from a Costume of Afma. Pompadour 
by H. Goetz), and finally, the role of France a$ the cul- 
tural centre of Europe bv H. Goetz. 

Part n similarly comprises eight weB-wrhtea papers 
along (With an introductory motto and the faalf-yaarlT 
report. The papers, illustrated as usuid with beautiful 
plates, contain a nrumbCtr of interesting notices, th6' 
romantic history of Queen Isaliella al Spglo wfifa an 
aooouni of the first great Siparndt portrait pointer (in 


Sehved Myatery Oueeni Sanches CoelWe Portrait of Jsa- 
hoUa de V«Ms by H. (kietz). the representation of preach- 
ing-halls of Jinas in sculpture, painting and literature (io 
A Rare Jaina Sculpture from the Baroda Museum by 
A. S. Gadre). the (Gujarati school of miniature painting 
from the beginning of the 12th to the end of the 16th 
century (in A note on JPestern Indian oi Gujarati Minia- 
tures in the Baroda Art Gallery by M. R. Majumdar), 
the industrial art of the Deccan Sultanates (im if n Ivory Box 
of Chand BibU Queenregent of Bijapur by H, Goetz), 
landscape (painting in India and in Egpope {in A Modem 
landscape Painter: Chhaganlal R, Jadav by H. Goetz), 
the svmbolism of a type of Buddhist images (ini Two Metal 
Images of Hindu-Bhuddhist Composition from the Baroda 
Museum by B. Bhattacharya), and lastly, Centra] Europ- 
ean art betwppn the two world- wars bv H. (Joetz. 

Wc have noticed a few slips. The description of the 
imperial Cholas as having dominiated Bengal and Pegu 
(part 1. p. 25) is irtexact. The claim (Part II. p. 42) that 
the Hindus never disgraced any gods belonging to the 
alien faith is disproved by such statements as the Ramayana 
(Ayodhya Kanda. 109.34) reviling Buddha as a thief and 
an atheist. Tlicre are a few misprints, e.g., sculls and have 
(Part L p. 4) and arts (Ihid» p. 5) . 

II. N- Ghosh AL 

THE FATAL CART AND OTHER STORIES: By 
C. Rajagopdachari **The Hindusthan Times;* New De:hi. 
Pp, 140. 

It is very interesting to note that many of our great 
national leaders were also great reformers, and not infre- 
quently, writers of great merit, C. R. Das and Mrs. Naidu 
deserve special mem ion because of their poetic genius, 
which is commonly supposed to be a gift of exclusiveness and 
w'hich In spile of their energising social contact they were 
able to develop. C. Rajagopalachari’s strength lies in his 
first-hand acquaintance with the society, to which the pre- 
sent volume of short stories is ai glow! rig testimony. Written 
originally in Tamil and done into English hy Dr. C. R. 
Ramaswami, these stories speak eloquently of the same 
zeal for social reform which characierises many of our 
national loaders, including Gandhiji, whose unceasing 
tirade against untouchability made memorable history. 
Wliai Gandhiji dias donie through his life, C. Rajagopalichari, 
his follower, has attempted through his pen, namely, eradi- 
cation of the evil of untotirhability and championing the 
poor and the exploited. Almost all the stories hinge uponi 
emotional complex created by this evil of all India, and 
especially, of South India. These are stories of emotiod 
rather than of art. They Insist that ’’the Pariahs shall be 
fo«*e,” and announce “freedom for all. for .ill.” Tli© 
characters are varied and drawn in broad outlines. The 
author has not attempted art but has simply told his tales 
effortlessly. ‘Ardlianari’ has powerful tragic implications, 
and ‘Devayani’ has a deep charge of pathos. ‘The Gods 
Arrive’ is a hichly interesting story, and ‘Rebirth* gives 
some rare realistic pictures. 

INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE: By K, R, Sriniras Ivengar. Karnatak Publishing 
House, Bomb(t)\. Pp. 312, Price Rs, 6. 

Indo-Anglian literature,-— *this being the name pre- 
ferred by the author of this volume for the English writings 
of linidiwn authorship. — is no longer a shadowy something. 
Inspired by the fruitful contact with the West, Jndo- 
Anghan literature grew, since the last century, with 
increasing momentum ami deepening richness and variety. 
Starting hesitantly with 9ome imicertain experiments of 
ambitious youths, it is now' a full-fledged literature with 
outstanding achievements in creative as well as critical 

fieWs. i . 

The present volume is ode of the liiiaiiy attempt^ at 
the assessment of Indian contributions to En^irfi iBaraturo 
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nviiove Wocth until mcently wm a mattet for great misgiring* 
Prof. Iyengar has treated bis aubject historically, not omit- 
ting. at the eante time, critical evaluations of the works of 
the more important writers, whose number, however, is 
not email. A study of this volume will show that Indo- 
Anglian literature can justly claim superiority over the 
literature of any otlier colony or dominion. Following the 
Cambridge historians of English literature, who also have 
taken cognisance of India's significant contribution in this 
respect, i'rof. Iyengar has adopted the widest connoto^ 
tion of the term literature', including within its purview 
even biography, history, philosophy, and journalistic and 
juristic works. 11c has also broadened the scope of the 
book by including Tagore who is a Bengali classic, and 
Gandhijis autobiography, wliich also, technically, does not 
come within the purview of iiido- Anglian literature. Tiiei** 
are many works on this subject, but ibis book b not super- 
fluous, It is a welcome addition to the list. The great 
merit of tliis book is comprehenisiveness, and while criticism 
is sometimes not deep enough, the general treatment is 
scholarly and illuminating, 

Sunil Kumar Bos£ 


1, THE BUDDHA: By Vijayaimga, Published by 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., 261-263, Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 48. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

WHAT IS BLlDDlllSlVI: By Prof. P. Lakshmi 
Narasu. Published by Mahabodhi Societ)\ P. 0. Box 25(1, 
Colombo. Pjk 96. 

The author of the first liook is a rising Sinhalese 
writer. His first books have received high praise iiere and 
abroad, in tlus book he gives a modernistic exposition of 
tlie Buddha's life and gospel. First six pages are covered 
by an introduclioni and tlic rest by a single long chapter 
after which tlie book is named. In the introduction the 
date of the Buddha's iiHlivity is discussed, and concluded 
tiiat the dale that is accepted by the majority of western 
scholars is according to the traditions current in Ceylon, 
Siam and Burma. Mr. Vijayalunga Uiinks that the Buddha 
preached no 'supcrmaniiy’ us under^^iood in western 
Europe. Emancipation from the claims and affinity of a 
Body”, observes the ultra-modern author, “is the perfection 
of all things — the desired end towards which all creation 
moves. That formless attainment 1 call Nirvan.” Such 
daring interpretation! is sure profanation of the Buddha's 
creed and goes dead against the orthodox view. But the 
whole writing sparkles with a ring of sincerity and floweri- 
ness of style, and is modelled as the soliloquy of the 
Buddha. 

The second book is the revised edition of its first edition 
published in 1916. The( whole book is contained in a single 
chapter-Hi formidable disadvantage to the reader. Hence 
it ought to have been chapterized. An index of Sanskrit 
and Pali works is appended. It is learnt from the intro- 
duction of Sri Devapriya Valisingha that the author is a 
convert to Buddhism and well-read in Buddhistic litera- 
ture, both Hinayan and Mahayan, through E'nglish, German, 
and French. Though the author draws extensively from 
the Mabayanistic works he adheres blindly to the ortboaox 
views of Hinayan, his adopted faith. That Buddhist Maha- 
yan is paraUel and similar to Hindu Vedanta has ulrei^dy 

reveled by the penetrative light of comparative study. 
It is a pity that the author who is so thoroughly versed 
in Buddhism has failed to notice this fact. That is why 
he says ^ page 29) that the BuddUst denies the existence 
of all Abftriutes. If that be so, why does he quote (in 
page 80-81) from the IJdan to show that Nirvan is not 
a neg^ve state of nothingness hut a positive state *Svhi<i 
is nnhom, uimriginated, uncreated and unfounded: a state 
vhm there is neither^eorth nor water, nor heat nor air, 
nji*w this world worU.** Is this description 

ol Kiryaif dhbmk ^ of iho Vodohrio Ahso^ I 


The truth is that the Buddhistic Bodhi is another name 
for the Vedautic Brahman. 

The two imerpretatiojis, meniioimd above, are dia* 
metrically opposite and convey the two extreme Mews— the 
ultra-modern and the tradiiional. BoUi miss the mark 
and grope in blind beliefs. 

SwAMi Jacadiswarananda 


PRESSURE OF POPULATION AND ECJONO- 
MIC EFFICIENCY IN INDIA ; by D. Ghosh. Pub- 
iished by Indian Council of World AjJatrs, New Delhi. 
Pages 109. Price Rs. 

The subject has been discussed iu three parts, vis., 
(/) The Dynamics of Indian Papulation, Ui) Popula- 
tion and Economic Activity, and UIl) The Future of 
Indian Population and India’s Future. Part I is a 
scientific and comparative study of Indian population 
and brings out in broad relief our position in relation 
to those of other countries of the civilized world. The 
growth of Indian population is not as big as those of 
Europe and America by counting of heads but consi- 
dered in relation to the econoimc position of tlie country 
it is big enough to depress the optimism of any economist. 
In the second pari, the author has shown clearly our 
very miserable standard of living ever increasing the 
pressure of population on tlie undeveloped resources 
of the country being one of the main causei^ of such 
plight. Our industry is progressing but slowly and 
our agriculture is out of date and as such We are 
moving onward in misery and despair. We have no 
planned programme of economic development. Of 
course, the author hopes that with the establishment 
of a truly National Govemment, things will change for 
the better. Even large-scale industrialism cannot solve 
our problem easily because that will throw out of 
employment a vast number of people, as all industrial- 
ism docs at the initial stage. This is a serious situation 
for an agricultural country where a huge number aro 
already underemployed. Revival of cottage industries is 
a bad solution of the problem judged by the Western 
standard of ecooomic efficiency, but the author com- 
mends this Gandhian plan in the special circuiflstancei 
of the country’s economic development. Pressure of 
population of our land is another baMng question 
with the economists and administrators of the country. 
The solution lies in various reforms including those of 
law, a^ioultural technique, co-operation, etc. The 
author rightly stresses that population is an important 
factor in economic activity but the extent to whioh 
the number will be utilized depends upon efficiency. 
But the author is of opinion that India does not 
requii'e a large and growing population to industrialize 
her economy. The author is definitely of opinion in 
the last part of the book that further growth of 
population must be checked, if necessary, by the wide 
use of contraceptives. But the difficulties in the way are 
enormous in a country where sentiment and prejudice 
rule and people are uneducated. Progress of primary 
education is an immediate necessity and here lies the 
responsibility of the new Government of India. We in 
India want fidl employment for our population, higher 
standard of living and more efficiency for all branches 
of our economic activity. To attain all these, we must 
have a planned national economy executed by a fully 
representative National Government. The author has 
done a great service to the administrators by presenting 
hi« rttidy of the question of population «with all its 
bearing on the economy of the country and as such 
this book desenres to be read by not only students of 
Economics but all persons who are interested in 
Plaiififid Soemomy. 

A, E Pnu 
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rmjan Sen of Me CdcuUn UnUteniey. Royal ifotMk 
Pp, ItA* .Pubijahed by the Apthor, To be hod of Mesifh 
Sen Ray dt Co., College Square, CdcuUe, Price 

Re. b. 

The autltor is a wdil'kiiiown scholar and liiterteut. He 
has command over Enftlish. Bengali and Oriya languages 
and is thus capable of bringing to light the process of growth 
ni the modem Oriya literature which is being nourished by 
the western ideas and thoughts. He attempts very reason- 
ably to point out that the Bengalees and their literature 
helped much for planting the western forms and ideas on 
the literary field of Orissa— a fact not to be disputed. 

Orissa is now a backward province and her sous have 
not been yet capable of exploring lier hidden treasures. 
Though attempts had been made to construct the history 
of her iiJd literature, the construction of the history of the 
modern literature remained so far neglected. It is now 
Prof. Sen who has done the pioneer work. In this volume 
bo has told the story of the modern Oriya literature in 
all its aspects— prose, prjetry and drama. Being a pioneer 
work omissionis are apt to occur in it. We sliould not, 
therefore, resent the exclusion of Vikroinadev Varma 
amongst the old play-wrights or of Ramaranjan Mahunty 
amongst the new ones. 

The author has very cautiously warned some living 
writers against licence, but his judgments in some cases 
of past authors are not illuminative of their proper merits 
or demerits. We may agree with him wheii he says that 
Radhanath was not a born poet. But we are not inclined 
to accept his statement that "Modhusudan had glimpses of 
a great poet's vision*. We would rather say that be bad 
tlie vision of a great philosopher. In «pile of such disagree- 
ment with the author we cannot help admitting that the 
work is highly illuminating and instructing to the studerls 
of (hriya literature. TImj printing and the get-up are very 
nice. 

B. Misr4 

THE SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY: By Devarharya 
M. A., Taiwa-Sindhu, A. Mukherjee & Co. 2, College 
Square, Calcutta, Price Rs, 7. 

Most of the books on palmistry in both English and 
Bengali* languages are imitations of Cheini's monumental 
work, Language of the Hand. The Science of Palmiatry 
by Mr. Devacharya, however, testifies to the author's original 
method of polm-readinig. He has not only studied the 
wrvrkB of his predecessors thoroughiv but also has left nio 
stone unturned to gain practical experience fot* wiiich pur- 
.pose he has widely travelled all over India and the volume 
under review is the outcome of his vast study and long 
years of laborious research work as well. Those who pooh- 
pooh palmistry supposing it to he mere guess-work will, 
if they thoroughly go through the present work, based on 
Mr. Devacharya's personal* observations, be corivinced be- 
yond doubt that palmistry stands on strong scientific basis 
and it can be of immense benefit to humankind both 
from individual and social points of view. Mr. Deva- 
charya is a highly accomplished palmist with a poetical 
bent of mind. He presents things in such a picturesque 
and fascinating manner which is rarely found in books on 
palmistry, supposed to be as dry as hard nut. After peru- 
sal of the book the reader is fully convinced thii palmistry 
and psychology are closely initer linked. The .isental 
make-up of an individual can be nsoerraioed to a great 
extent from the position and tendencies of tlld mounts, lines 
and signs of his palm, A fair knowledge of palmistry 
may, therefore, be of great help to a student of payehclogy 
in carrying out his researches successfully! 

It will not be very difficult even for a beginiHer to 
learnj the fundamentals of palmistry from the work of Mr. 
Devacharya as the signincanoe of all the lines and signs 
has elaborately been explained wit^ thelielp-pl diatraims 
annple« way ppu&k. A itood imr 


Mom ^tatandlng aam/fot them Is dial of RaUndra^ 
nodi) has enbanced the value id the booh. The eharacter- 
fraph and luotes on the palm-impsestipns included in ihe 
bocA wiU be greatly Indpful to both professional and 
amatetnr palmists, 

Nalini Kumar Bhadra 

CUJARATI 

1. PRACHINA ; £p Umashankar Joshi. lUtistialed. 
Pfjper cover, Pp. 99, Price Rs, $-8.^^ 

2. ALOCHANA : By Ramnarayan Paihak. Thick 
cardboard, Pp. 258. Price R$. 3-8, 

3. OAGAN-NE-GOKHE : By Niranjan Varma and 
Jaymal Pannar. Illustrated cover. 1944- Pp- ^80, Price 
Rs. 3-8. All published by the Bharati Sahitya Sangha, 
Ahrncdabad and Bombay. 

Looking to the scarcity of paper and dearness, the 
high prices of these books may he justified, otherwise 
they would have proved more popular, if tlie prices were 
kept low. The first book, Prachina, contains poems 
based on certain incidents in the Mahabharat aud on 
Pauranic lore. Introductory nules and notes at the 
e>i|d are a great help in picking up the threads of the 
narrative, as the subjei't-matler of each poem is taken 
at random from the original sources. The inventiveness 
and poetic fancies of Mr. Joshi are at llicir best here and 
his studious habits are sure to make him soar to still 

loftier heights. 

The Becond bor>k, Alochana or review, contains 
about seventy contributions in the nature of critical des- 
aertations by Prof. Pathak, who has already secured a 
high place in this branch of literature, on various literary 
subjects. Their scope is wide, they range over various 
subjects arjd are well thought out. 

The third book makes a new departure altogether, 
BO far as Gujarati literature is concerned. Its title means 
“On the balcony of the Sky”. And the star-gu/.ing night- 
watchers, the authors, have set down iheir fust-hand 
experiences of slar-gazinig, both as the stars are, and 
poets would viaw them. One is reminded oi that admirable 
book in English by Sir James Jeajts, The Stars in Their 
Courses, While reading this all charts of the Heavens 
and sky-maps have been given, in order to illustrate 
and elucidate the subject-matter of the text. Astrology 
has also been/ handled, and certain principles set out, 
which would interest the reader. The language in whicli 
^ whole perfiormance is clothed is typical, and at times 
it looks as if the authors were setting down legends and 
not facts. We welcome its publication most sincerely, 

K.MJ. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

(1) THE PRIMARY ORGANIZATION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, (2) FEUDAL 
AND EXTRA LEVIES IN ZAMINDARI AREAS, 
(3) LAND SPECULATORS AND ABSENTEE BUY- 
ERS IN THE TUNGBHADRA' PROJECT AREA : 
Forma of State Control in Madras and Abroad : By 
K. G. Sivaswami. Published by the South Indian 
Federation of Agricultural Workers* Unions, 8 West 
Cott Road, Madras 14. April, 1947. Price (1) and (2) 
He. 1 eadh and (3) Ra. 2. 

AUSTRALU AND NEW ZEALAND : By T. K. 
Cretohley. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 40. 
The Oxford University Press, Calcutta. 1947. Pp. 32. 
Price six annas. 

INMAN PARTIES AND PQLJTICS : 8. 

^taraj^. Oxf^ Pto^ on Bidia»,Affai?s, No. 41. 
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me THOUSAND ViAnsAM 

Hie lustory of oottoa spinning b part of Ancient 
Indian libtory*t bbtory of inan*8 eternal quest 
for utility and beauty. 

The ddest known discovered aiedmen of 
span cotton dates back to 3,000 fi. C. It was 
found in the ruins of Mohemo Daro (City of 
the Dead), a city in the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3,000 B.C. 

•Si 

The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 


, Founds in 1886. the Qilico Mills 
form oneof Indit s Itr^ sinde unite and, 
with the JuMee MiHs, produce over l,i^,0(IOjfarda 
of fabrics a day. To^y, more than ever before, its hcifities 
are servinif the Nation s efforts to fight the cMh shortage. 
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Winiin.Your SeiiGh... 


GRACE, CHARM. BEAUTY, are not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she takes proper care of 
her diaily toilet. 

The modem girl can do this most easily 
by using CALCHEMICO products. 
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__ Cultivation & Mills Limited 

Regd* Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


Dividend Paid 


MARCH 1942-15% 

Garden ^ 1943— 10»/o 

Bengal Cotton Estate , 1944— 10% 

Tripura , 1945-10«/e 

■ „ . 1946—10% 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


mu 

SONARPUR 
( 24 Parganas ) 


For .3 I'cars — — @ 7V2®/o 

PLANTERS’ SYNDICATE Ltd., 
^ Mana^ng A^c^&. 
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INDIAN DERICDICALS 


Tagore : Tke Great Smtinel 
Acharya Kripalani writes in The Social 
Welfare : 

Rabindranath Taaore was not only a great artist but, 
like the ancient Kavis, he was also a seer. He was a man 
with vision — a vision of what the future should be like 
not only of India but of the w'hole world. 

The tendency of renunciation implicit in the Indian 
character, especially the Hindu character, had to be curbed 
at various times in Indian history. From time to time, 
pniphots provided us the philosophy of synthesis and 
taught us to reconcile “the here with the hereafter.” This 
tendency of renunciation is to a large extent curbed by 
the teachings of the Bhagawad Oita. But the lesson of 
the Gita is forgotten in the political slavery that lay 
heavily upon India for many centuries, liu recent times, 
however, there has been a tendency in India to go back to 
the teachinigs of the Gita and to reconcile the mundane 
with the spiritual. Gtirudev Tagore was a force in this 
direction. He sought to reconcile the world of life with 
the world of the spirit. 

Gurudev achieved this synthesis through the world 
of art and ideas. He reconciled nationalism to internia-i 
tionalism and the old to the now. Ho combined the East 
and the West into one harmonious whole. But Tagore 
was essentially a prophet of ideas and not a field-woiker. 
Whenever he plunged into actual life. Tagore always, 
found a deep conflict between his ideals anid realities. 
Practical life is essentially a life of compromise and Tagore 
always shrank from the grussness of practical life. It 
needed the genius of Mahatma Ganidhi. to translate the 
vision and the ideal of Tagore into reality. Tagore was 
“the great sentinel” of ideals which were worked out by 
Gandhiji in practical life. 

Today the skies are dark, but iiK darkness the stars 
como out. let us not lose our faith in our guides like 
Ciinidev and Gandhiji. and if we do not lose it all shall be 
well with us. 


August 15 

The Meiv Review observes : 

At long last India’s self-realisation is within India’s 
grasp. Self-government is the right of every nation, and 
when this right is granted international recognition and 
embodied in real power, mankind registers a progress in 
brotherly solidmty and all genuine humanist should re- 
joice, Yet national ^dependence is not so much the end 
stnigde as it is the beginning of national 
self-aehievement. Our heartiest congratulations and 
thanks go to all who have prepared the political 
itmirth of India; oitir welcome goes in advance to all who 
wtU ® new Jfc into nation. 

f * y^®^® usbnomic, social and spiriiual programme 
calls for hard work and wholeheartedly devotion, August 
15 marks ain]j^ the end of the beginnitng. The day’s cele- 
brations will be tempered with tbe regret that the porti- 
country could not be avoided. The speedy and 
peaceful manner with vdiich it has been adsomplisbcd is 
a haimy augury of futtue rdations and fosters the hope 
that some em of wS IMH prove impoa«ible. 


India and PaUotan 

Tbe same Review observes : 

The two new Dominions will celebrate the occasion in 
different moods. One. which is called India but is India 
without the Indus, feels like a convalescent who is allowed 
out of bed after a severe amputation. The other, Pakis- 
tan. feels like a girl leaving school and facing the big 
wide world with her hat set at a rakish angle. Her joy 
is bouyant, and her foster-father iubilant. The Congress, 
like^ an old warrior who fought the good flght, is unsteady 
in his gait and notices with alarm that nephews and grand- 
nephews are already discussing his demise and bis lega- 
cies. Yet he max hope that the joint-family will remain 
united for a few months more. The Muslim T^eagiie and 
its president scorn the small cracks showing in their new 
home; they are triiimpham. They have established 
Pakistan, glorious Pakistan, with Mr. Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, Grand Sultan of Sind. Punjab, East Bengal 
and other Dominions beyond the Sands, Defender of the 
Faithful. Pakistan is his achievement, the Muslim 
league his instrument, and August 15 is his day more 
than anybody else’s. Mohammedans And him dictatorial# 
but they admire ankl follow him blindly. He is a steady 
leader, a clever tactician and a silent politician. He has 
out-manoeuvred the Congress more than once. He got 
his men inito the Interim Government and kept them out 
of the Constituent Assemblv. He secured for himself the 
post of Governor-General of Pakistan and left the Con*» 
gross keep the English Tprd Mounitbalten. No explana- 
tion has been published of this last out-flanking move.* 
ment. Did the Congress feel that in order to maintain for 
a few months more some appearance of unity, it was 
necessary to have Lord Mountbatten as the chairman of 
the .Toint Defence Council which is to last till March. 1948 
or does it fely on his good offices to rally the Princes? It 
is a sign of stern realism that both states are keen on re- 
taining the services of l.C.S. men and do not show any 
symptom of xenophobia. India and Pakistan ore not at 
present in a mood to leave the ‘British CommoHiwealth; 
foreigners are welcome to stay provided they be the ser^ 
vants of the country, and there is as it should be. On the 
other hand, the speakers who ended the debates in the 
House of Commons with sanctimonious speeches of 
mutual admiration and congratulations for their own sense 
of humanity, kindliness etc., were pathetically ridiculous. 
Tile long and short of tlie story is that the harsh circum- 
stances of the dav forced the measures on the British 
|H>Iiticians ; the point in their favour is that they saw the 
disaster staring them in the face, before it enlgitlfed them. 
Their merit is that they made virtue of necessity; should 
we expect much more in the avorld of politics? 

Partition and Parties 

The late British India is partitioned; there was first 
what they called the ‘notional* Partition (semi-administra- 
tive and conventional) and in a fortnight there will be the 
real legal partition. What is remarkable is thM the real 
Tdational partition will not come for some time. The 
people do not seem to realise what the partition entails. 
Even the Congress party and the Muslim l*eague are not 
impleineiiiting the conseauenoes. From what the 
e-Axam and Gandhiji recently said, both parties intend 
operating on throuf^out the peninsula. Such a policy is 
temptkKg* yet it is hardly workabla and it is fraught with 
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de«dly peril. Political partis# are organited to control or 
at ‘ least to influence the life of the state, and states whicfi 
are naturally sensitive about thrir sovereignty itovsw 
tolerate parties with headtfuarters ht a f«rei(^ coitniiy, 

Cotii'intinists wlio ftre not much ernbErrasgied 'wUii 
patriotic considerations and who are apeciolists in division 
have already broken up into Imdian and Pakistan part.es; 
but the idea of old warriors like Gandhi, ii and the Quaid-e- 
Azam show how unreal the partition remains in the mind 
of people: nieilhcr they nor lens of millions of others can 
inaifc up their mind that they could be foreiisners in any 
corner of the peninsula. Whatever statesmen or politi- 
cians may have said anid done, there remiins an all-India 
spirit* it shows naively in sign-boards like ‘All-India 
Cycle Repair Shop’ and it persists in the deliberate conclu- 
sions of the major parlies. Tlie masses will mot take 
kindly to separation and for long the slute-Ioyalty of 
Hindus in Pakistan and of Mohammedams in India will 
feel the strain. 

Yet it is hard to prophesy about future developments. 
Ecomomic and administrative drawbacks will foster the 
apirit of niur.tion and of federation which ca'i only be made 
on a nnn-communal' basil-, and here one sees the opening 
this movement will give communiism. On the other hand, 
administrative separation nurses mental opposition and 
local patriotism and a few dcoadc.H suffice to challenge re- 
union. A clear case can he had in tiie provinces 
of Brabant and liniburg which in IBiJO were prepared to 
join Belgium and which some decades later were more 
Dutch than Friesland. The ptohlem of federating India 
and Pakistan should not be lonig left in abeyance. 

Switzerland's Contribution to European 
Civilisation 

There are few countries in Europe which can 
claim that they have made a double contribution 
to Western civilisation by their achievements in 
the two fields of political organisation and of true 
culture. Dr. E. K. Bramstedt writes in Tlie Aryan 
Path : 

In the course of more than six centuries Switzer- 
land has not only developed a demorratJc, federative 
system, whhih today is the envy of many bigger, 
though less fortunate states ; she has abo became 
focal point of cultural .life on a Europf'an level, a 
clpiiriiig-liouse of the ideas and products of three 
major. European nations: Germany, France and Italy. 
Switzerland has solved the two main political problems 
that have elsewhere proved again and again dangerous 
obstacles to a sane and practical politjc>d organisation : 
the problem of racial and linguistic minorities and the 
problem of mak.ng democracy a workable, eileclive 
system. 

Tliis small country, set between major passes of 
the Alps, the Jura and the Rhone, wdih a territory of 
about 16,000 square miles and a population of 4,200,000 
inhabilaiils. is the roof of Europe, where many 
, European contrasts fit together like the framework of 

house-top. Switzerland is a largtj *^Eiirope^n water- 
Khed. Important rivers rising in the Alps, such as the 
Rliino, the Rlione, the Ticino, flow through Europe in 
all directions, reaching the sea in the nortjh and south 
of the Continent. In ancient times the first itniQignihts 
followed the rivers upward, ascended .the deserted 
mountain valleys and settled there. Thuh the various 
languages and dialects are. to some extent, correlated 
with the cour.se of the rivers from the -Alps. Today 
Sw^itzerlund is a muIti-Mngual cotmtiy ; out of every 
160 of her inhabitants 72 are Oerman^speaking, 
French^^^peakiug and 6 Itulian-speaking. Until d687 


Oemen, French and Italian were the only three Ian- 
gauges recognised ae national and official ; since then, 
as a result of a national plebisdtc, a fourth lenSR^ 
has been added* Eomansoh, fipoken by only 44,^ 
people, in the Canton of the Orisons. This recognition 
wag a gesture intended to emphasise the unrestricted 
equal ty of all racial and linguistic g];oups. 

Instead of a common race or language, inter- 
racial co-operation^ civic liberty and neutrality in 
international affairs have formed tfasS bases of the 
Swiss Confederation. 

Tliere is no Swiss nationalism of any significance, 
and the half-cajoling, half-threatening attempts of 
Nazi Germany between 1933 and 1946. which for 
‘‘racial” reasons suggested the iiicorporat on of Switzer- 
land’s German-spt'akinp portion into Greater Germany, 
of the French cantons into France and of the Italian- 
speaking Canton of Ticino into It:ily, fell on deaf 
ears. There can be no doubt that, if Hitler had attacked 
the country during the last war, the well-organised 
well-equipped Swi&s anny would have put up a fiei®> 
resistance. Fortunately, tliis possibility did not 
materialise, and the Swiss record of peace dating back 
to the times of the Naijoleonic wars remirined un- 
broken. Moreover, through the International Red 
Cross, which gave practical aid to both camps. Switzer- 
land did much to keep the small flame of humanitarian- 
ism alive. 

The countiy luis never known a monarchy nor has 
it experienced any form of absolutism or dictatorship. 
Even the President has by no means the strong posi- 
tion riiaracteristjc, ( of the President of the United 
States. The President of the Swi-s Confederation is a 
member of the Gab net, the so-called “Federal Coun- 
cil” and is elected as the first among equals, for one 
year only. This supreme office has been filled by 
representatives of all the three or four racial and 
linguistic groups. Tolerance towards all of them is 
taken for granU-d in a state, the officials of which are 
accustomed to answer loiters from citizens in the 
language in wliich they are* written. This tolerance is 
indispensable as the linguistic frontiers do not coincide 
with the frontiers of the twenty-two Canlon.s of the 
Confederation, There is a large Freiich-s?pojiking 
minority in the Canton of Borne, a similarly large 
German one in the Canton of Fribourg, and in the 
German-speaking Grisons there arc islands, both^ of 
Romansch and of Italian. As a result of this situation, 
many people are bilingual, and newspapers oft-en carry 
advertisements in any of the three main languages, 
without a translation being regarded ns necessary. 
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The slrciigih of the Swiee fedbrat orgiM^Mtion 
lies in ihe fact that it is a system of direct demo- 
cracy« 

This means that the ndnlt male oitisen — ^the vote 
has not yet been extended to women-^has ihe right 
Ho take a direct 8hari» in the moulding of the affairs 
of the community. He can exercise this right on a 
threefold scale, *in municipal cantonal and federal 
matteiB. Whilst in many dicta torahips the plebiscite 
served as a mere instrument of camouflage, in demo- 
cratie Switzerland it his become an unambiguous 
means of expressing thr will of the people. The two 
iitftitutions of the “referendum” and the “initiative” 
give the people the possibility of vetoing new law«? as 
weU as the power to force a discussion of any subject 
which seems to be of municipal, cantonal or national 
interest. The fact that, for instance, such important 
controversial subjects as the control of the private 
armament industiy. measures against unemployment, 
the new National Penal Code — which has since replaced 
the former twenty-two Cantonal Codes— were voted 
upon by the people, has pven the man in the street 
a feeling that his own affairs are at stake, not merely 
abstract ideas. • 

There are two other reasons wliy the Swis'- have 
reached a compiratively high level of political matur- 
ity and wisdom. The one is the happy balance we find 
ill their political system between centralisation and 
regional autonomy. Each of the Cantons has its own 
parliament, administration and civil laws, and each is 
sovereign in so far as its actions do not clash with 
the Federal Constitution of 1874. The other reason is 
the rather fortunate course of Swiss history. When the 
three so-called “Original Cantons” of Uri, Unterwalden 
and flchwyz concluded m league of mutual trust and 
alliance in 1291, they did so in opposition to the 
foreign rule of the Counts of Hapaburg. later the 
monarchs of Austria. This opposition w-as later ampli- 
fied to sm antagonism against nny aristocratic hegemony 
as well as against the mighty German Empire. Already 
in the fourteenth century the Swiss Confederation, 
wh^ch soon extended to thirteen Cantons was rooted 
in the people — in peasants who would never know the 
meaning of serfdom, in burghers who did not 
acknowledge the claims of any nobility (though later 
there developed an oligarchic patriciate in some 
towns). The Swiss Confederation was a pact between 
rural Cantons and city-republics, such as Zurich, Berne, 
Geneva, a pact which after many ups and downs 
changed from a loo.se alliance between states into one 
state on a federal basis. It is true, there were feuds 
between predominantly Catholic and Protestant 
Cantons in the past, there are marked economio 
differences between agr: cultural and industrial areas 
today ; but all these contrasts in the long run have 
been unable to endanger the basic unity of the Swiss 
nation. 

A country of this structure has, like Holland and 
the Scandinavian States, a particular function as a 
mediator and a chwnel of exC^hange between the great 
Euro pean civilisations. In the book-^ops of Swiss 
towns one finds an excellent selection of recent French. 

English and Italian books. The leading Swiss 
newiroapers and periodicals are remarkable for their 
width of outlook and their fairness of judgement. The 
wwiss theatre, too^ is at its best truly European. 

At leM five great European figures originat- 
w in SwiMarland or found a spiritual home 
there, 

Ersi^mus of Botterdam. the leading humanist and 
Taeifist of the sixteenth century, spent the last fifteen 
!3WrB of his life, in Baite, which even had an 
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outstanding university. About the same time Jssaa 
Calvm formulated the religious creed for a largo 
section of European Protestantism and made Genera 
a “Protestant Sparta.” Two centuries later another, no 
less powerful^ thinker was born in the same towiL 
Jean Jacques Housseuu trusted in that goodness of 
nature which Calvinism had denied. Ropsscau. who 
put forwaid most d»zzling ideas on education, disposed 
of his own children by sending them to an orphanage. 
J. H. Pestalozzi. a much greater educationist and 
friend of mankind, on the other hand, gained an ever 
deeper ins ght into the needs of youth out Of Ids 
cxperienceft .qt his experimental schools in various 
parts of Switzerland, though be encountered as mudi 
failure as success. Finally there is Friedrich Nietzche, 
who. side by side with the eminent historian of cultupo 
Jqkob Burckhardt. taught ten years at Basle TJniver- 
s*iy. In spite of his anti-democratic leanings, he felt 
at home amongst the Swiss and coined the sentence ; 
“All Europe must hecomf> an enlarged Switaerland.” 

From Hanp Holbein the Younger to Ferdinand 
Holder, artists of first rank worked in Switzerland. 

The country has also produced a valuable 
literature of its own, both in German and in 
French, 

Though some of its leading writers were rather 
individualistic and kept “far from the madding crowd” 
(C. F. Meyer, Carl Spitteler), the works of most Swim 
authors have an unda^current of reformist, didactic 
tendencies in common. This is particularly true of two 
outstanding novelists of the nineteenth century : 
Jeremias Gottholf and Gottfried Keller, Gotthelf, a 
country parson and a writer of considerable power, 
though with very conservative views, want^ to 
educate the peasants of his Canton, to expose their 
vices and folue.s and to make them useful citizens and 
happy human beings. Gottfried Kdler, a native ^ of 
Zurich, succeeded by means of an original poetical 
realism in depicting a wealth of German-epeaking 
Swiss types of his time, average people and odd fellows, 
ambitious youths and capricious women. Keller, an 
outspoken opponent of all forms of hypomsy and 
false pretence, was never tired of emphasising that 
eternal vigilance is the price of true democracy. Today 
the novels and stories of C, F. Ramus, written to 
French, project the fascinating landscape of the 
Canton of the Valais between the Lake of Gileva and 
the Hhone Valley with a similar artistic intensity. The 
life of this region, the problems of its peasants and 
wine-growers have found in Ramuz a voice of such 
rare subtlety and beauty that sooie of his novels 
deserve a much wider reading public. 
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Strangely ennugb. the works of another novelint^ 
m poet of genius, by birth a German, who has long 
found a more congenial home in Switeerlajnd, are also 
cofflpmtively little known outside the Genuan- 
spe^ng countries. I mean Hermann Hesse, who at 
we Bge of meaty was last year awarded the Nobel 
rpse for Literature. This jefined, introspective mind 
t'dmbines tradition^ of German romanticism wili 
penetrating prob nj into th^ depths of the 

subconscious and of ttie occult. He is the po^i of 
tlBoomtnon souls, of lonely tnimps, of individualist^ 
who feel lost in the mechanism of an ag; of mass- 
production and mass-anuihilat on. 

In some of Hesse’s more recenl novels the 
influence of the theories of the oulstanding Swiss 
psychologist, C. G, Jung, makes itself fell. 

Professor Jung, the author of the standard work 
on psychological types, plays a leading role in post- 
Freudian p^cbology similar to that which another 
Swiss scholar, Professor Karl Barth, docs in the field 
of contemporary Protestant theology. Barth, in many 
ways a modem Calvin, has developed the system of 
‘‘dialectical theology” directed against all attempts at 
minimising the distance between God and man. Even 
some opponents of this school acknowledge that it has 
contributed much to a deeper and more honest inter- 
pretation of the Christian creed. 

Though it must be admitted that commercialism 
plays a big pgrt in* the everyday life of the Swiss, real 
achievements in the cultural field, particularly in 
scholarship and in literature, enjoy a greater prestige 
with them than in many other countries. The social 
position of Swiss university professors, for instince, is 
considerably higher than that of their American 
colleagues. Neitner wealth nor birth :irc in Switzerland 
of the same deci.siv^ imi)ortance as in most ot.hcM* 
countries of the West. As the American writer Negley 
Faraon recently observed after a visit to Switierland ; 

“In Berne, which of all European cipjtals has 
preserved most culture, the aristocracy proper U not 
based on privileges of birth which have become 
obsolete and are seldom justified ; nor is it composed 
of parvenm cf shlf-made men of recent date, for whom 
money is the highest authority. The aristocracy which 
I got to know in Switzerland, is an ‘aristocracy of 
talents.’ This and one’s character arr decisive for the 
positions held by men and women.” 

True words, which help to illustrate the point that 
today Switzerland is in more than one reepect e model 
for democracy, an inspiration not only for the 
European civilisation of today, but also for a better 
world-civilisation of tomorrow. 


mud tlhe Ri^t of Sdf* DetorniMien 

In on vUele on the above subject in The 
hiaiustan Revieu Prof. D. N. Banerjee obsetveo 

The Wilsonian theuiy of self-detifermme^ioji ^ 
wa» rifthlly apprehended by ma^ jt, ii- 

WM firsl proclarmei ^ „risunder»to«d- 

mtBUsed. And* as a result, it has, so far as tliis 
ccuniry is uoftcerned, already jiyoduced unhappy 

9<onaequence8. Wliai really did' FresidSiu Wilson siiy ahu 
mean when he proclaimed the theory of self 'determination V 
In the course of an address delivered on lllh February, 
1918, before a iolm session of the two Houses of Cvm> 
gross, in reply to tiie address of the Imperial German. 
Ciuintcellor and the Ausiro-Hungurian Minister for Foreign. 
Affairs at. that lime. President Wilson first declared : — 
‘"Wbal is at slake now is llie peace of the world. WhaU 
we are striviug for is a new iuternutional order based upon, 
broad anri universal principles of right and justice, -no- 
mere peace of shreds and patches . . . National aspirations 
must be respected; peoples iiiu) now be dominated and 
governed oiiily by their own eonscnl. Self-delerminalioii 
is not a mere phiase. It is an impeiative principle of 
action, which statesmen will hcnrcforlh ignore at th'.ii 
peril.” 

He then laid down, withoul s«lopping here, the fellowiag 
four principles as tlie “fouiulutioub” (m wlilch "a general 
peace*’ could be ‘‘erected’* and a new international order 
based: -(1) “Each pari of the final settlement must be 
bascti upon the osseiitial iusiice of that particular case 
and upon bucli adjustiueiiLs os are most likely to bring a 
peace lliat will be permanent." (2) “Peoples and pro- 
vinceo are not to be bartered about from sovereignty to 
soveivigniy as if they were mere chattels aud pawns in a 
game, even the gicat game, now forever discredited, of the 
balance of power.” (3) “Every territorial setllemem ?n- 
volved in this war must me made in the interest and for 
the height of the populations concerned, and not as a 
pai't of any inert; adiusLmeni or compromise ol claims 
amoijgsl rival slates.” (4) “All vveil-defiuod national 
aspirations shall be accorded tile utmost saLisfactioa that 
can be accorded them withoul initroducin^ new or per- 
petuating old elements of discord and anlagouism." 

It is evident from these principles that the right of 
self-determination was not to be, even accordii^ to Presi- 
dent Wilson, its cliief protagonist, an absolute and un- 
qualified riglil. It is particularly to be noticed that he 
laid down tliut peoples auid provinces were not to be bar* 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game; that 
every territorial settlement must be made in the interest, 
and for the benefit of the population^ concerned; and thgt 
all well-defined national aspirations u'cre to be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that could be accorded them tdth- 
out introducing new or perpetuating old elements o/ dis- 
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cord and antagonism. People often forget these limUmons 
imposed on the right of self-determination by President 
ITilson himself, when they talk ..about tiiie right, or base 
any claim on it. I need hardly point out that these limita- 
tions have, as I shall have an occasion to show later on^ 
a direct bearing on our comrounal problem, particularly 
as it exists, for instance, in Bengal and the Pn^riab. 

Insuperable practical difficulties vere ex- 
perienced bjr the victorious Allies afUs the first 
World War in the application of the prindple of 
sdf-dbtermination to Europe. 

After alb they ^eie not, as it has been zightly said, deal- 
ing with ”a blank map of Euroipe”. As Dr. AU^d Ciobhati 
has observed in his illiiminating work NtUional Sdf^ 
petermimaion, it is undeiidsble that in praetiee Fresidettt 
WQstm’s ideas ‘*led him into a long of inepasisteiiclee 
and contradictions in which he finally beean^^inear^ 
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^fitaagled. Tlie vastness of the nr^^eal issii^ he was rais^ 
injK was .perhans hardly realiaed bv him at fii'st,** And, 
accardimc to tfie same wiiter, Wilson '‘confessed later, in 
weariness of heart, to the Comiiiittee of Foreign Relations 
of the (U-S.A.) Senate, that ‘when I gave utterance to 
those words ('that all nations had a right to self-determioa- 
tion’) , I said them without the knowledge that nationialities 

•existed, which are coming to us day after day .you 

do not know and cannot appreciate the anxieties that 1 
have expeiienced as a result of many millions of people 
having their hopes raised hy what 1 have said.'* 

This was natural and inevitable. Ft is almost im- 
^possible, as it was fully reallTed by the Allied and A'^- 
sociated Powers at the Peace Conference of Paris after the 
first World W^ar. to alter the frontiers of states or to 
establish new states without ^creating new problems of 
minorities. Thus, practically everyone among the treaty- 
makers at Paris, including Wilson himself, adds Dr. 
Cobban, ^recognized that self-derermination could only be 
applied with due regard to circumstarces". Besides, thcie 
is the great difficulty of finding u generally accepted deb- 
nitiois of the conditions which a people should satisfy 
before it can legitimately claim the right of self-deter- 
mination. As Professor Harold Temperley of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has stated in his Epilogue to the Sixth 
Volume of the History of the Peace Conference ot Paris 
edited by him, the objection to the primciple of self-deter- 
mination “is the difficulty of knowing what constitutes a 
unit of self-dctcnninaliotr. “That the principle/* he 
continues, ‘is a disniiptive. as well as a cohesive, force 
goes without saying. The difficulty of deciding how large 
an area or n pcpiilaiion must be before it has a tight to 
self-detrrmit:iation seems fundamental If self-deter- 

mination is pushed far enough not only every town, but 
overy hamlet, has the right to vole itiself out of a state 
of which it may have been a part for five centuries.” 

Tt is nnt, therefon*, a matter for surprise that there 
was. AS Dr. (.(rhban has shown, a sharp difference of 
opinion even among the mem hers of the American Delc- 
galioDi to the Peace Conference of Pai’is on the question 
self-detenninution; that Preshlenl Wilson's Secretary of 
State, iVIr. Kobert liHnsing, was strongly opposed to the 
principle of self -determirint ion; and that Mr. Lansing des- 
<‘ribed the phrase us “loaded with dynamite”, and said, 

‘ ll will raise hopes which can never be realized. It will, 
1 fear, cost thousands of lives. In the end it is bounid to 
be discredited, to be called the dream of an idealist who 
failed to realize the danger until inn late to check those 
who attempt to put the principle in force. What a calamity 
that the phrase was ever uttered! What misery it will 
•cause!’* Mr. Landing further pointed out, and very rightly, 
that both Canada and the United States had only con- 
tinued to exist because of their denial of the principle of 
self-determimation; that if this principle had been accepted, 
the Southern States (of the U.S.A.) would have been 
Allowed to secede and French Canada would have formed 
an independent state; and that considerations of national 
safety, historic rights, and economic interests, which would 
be overridden bv it. should all have preferenoi' over the 
principle of self-determination. Apart from these con- 
siderations, there are many practical difficulties in the way 
of holding proper plebiscites neoessadly ^ implied in the 
theory of self-determination— particularV In) countries 
where the masses are still steeped in ignorance, suiierstilion 
and prejudice, and where, therefore, their worst passions 
•can be easily overstimulated and infltinqd by emotional 
Appeals ai^ill^ridltully directed propaganda. 
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Soviet RiiBBiaii Colonial SyBtem In 
East Europe 

Albion Ross writes in The New York Times * 

The United States Army*? ne\v^paper here flatly ac- 
cused the Soviet Union today of intending: m H*t up its 
own colonial system in eastern Europe. 

An editorial in the Wiener Kurier charged that the 
Soviet obiections to the Marshall plan nii l the United 
States relief program in Austria were raised because t!iese 
projects Imerferted with the Soviet plan in east ern Euroipe. 
The editorial was known to have been approved by top- 
ranking United Stales military and diplomatic uutliiiritieft 
here. 

''It is impossible to review the objections raised by 
the Soviet military command in Austria to the Ausirt*- 
American, relief agreement without reference to the Soviet 
Union^s refusal to participate in the Marshall plan and 
the steps it took to prevent participation in the plan by 
any of its European satelliins,'* the ediorial said« *ln 
both cases the Russians have protested that the respective 
programs constitute an infringement of national sovereignty. 
In both cases it is obvious that the Soviet Unions real 
concern has been that American help in eastern Europe 
would somehow extend American influence in the areas 
where the Soviet Union is determined to exclude it. 

"Although the Soviet Union is equally committed with 
the United States and the United Kingdom to the re- 
establishment of a free and independent Austria, events 
of the post-war years have made it clear that there is a 
iundamentol difference between the Russian conceptioni 
of freedom and independence and that of the Western 
democracies. It is now obvious that while the Russians 
and their Communist handservants were shrieking most 
loudly about the creation of a Western bloc they were 
themselves busy setting up an Eastern bloc. 

**The meeting of the three Foreign Ministers in Paris 
to discuss the Marshall plan compelled (Soviet Foreign 
Minister) Moloiov to admit it. The subsequent develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Uungaiy proved it 
and it proved also that when the Soviet Union talks of 
infringement of the sovereignly of small nations it really 
means infringement of the exclusive rights of the Soviet 
Union in the areas over which it has established or intends 
to establish its own form of economic and political domi- 
aation— in other words infringements of what the Soviet 
Union considers its colonial prerogatives. 

'*An appreciation of the characteristic of exclusiveness 
is etsenUd to a proper nnderaunding of the Soviet ele- 
ment’s objections to the relief agreement. To a nation 
aeeustomed to think imperialistically, the actions of other 
aatiens inevitably are interpreted in terms of imperialism. 
To a nation httbitually exclusive in its relationgJiip with 
the outside world the policies of pther. nations arc esgunu^d 
to m similarly exduaive. > / ^ 

' 1 ' 

Charges Soviei Inventep Chajices 

""It is apparently as incredible to retfieseiuatives of 
the Soviet Union in Austria as it was to Moiotov' in Paris 
that American lieip could he extended Withos^ ^litical 
eommitmentt and, since there, are ipolitieid qj^mitments 
odtbfit in tbo Mlna^aR sAip nor if 
the RmIsiis have eheseii to invmtt them .fr at least 
p afMime fhm they eve by inp(le^a« 


'Tn the case of the relief aisreetnuet they Jiave cliosi;!!- 
to regard as ntfringrements of Austria’s aoveroignty and 
independence stipulations obviously designed to do no 
more than grant reasonable assurance to the American tax- 
payer— who is the real donor— that his money will he 
expended ixr such a way as to make the utmost contribution 
to the re-estahlishment of Austrian political and economic 
independence — mission shared equally by his Covern^ 
ment and those of the three other occupying powers.” 

Meanwhile, Austria’s Eastern Europeatr creditors are 
displaying eager interest in the dollars the United Stales 
offered to provide as part of the relief program. Poland 
turned up with a bill for about S1.600,(X)0, chiefly for coal, 
and IluTugary wants $700,000 in cash. 

The bills represent Austrian indebtedness under tlic 
trade-clearing agreements she made with those countries. 
Both countries now are unwilling to proceed with further 
deliveries without being paid for the excess over receipts 
they have delivered up to the present. 

Czechoslovakia, which also has delivered more to 
Austria than she has received under the trade-clearing 
arrangement, is reported to he planning to make similar 
demands next mouth. 

There are two interpretations here of the sudden 
marked toughness of Austria’s EaslCTn and Northern 
neighbours. One is the harmless explanation that tliey 
see a chance to collect some badly needed dollars from a 
debtor in arrears whose credit has not l)een very good 
anyway. The other is that as an Eastern bloc of nations 
they' are making demands that Austria perhaps cannot 
meet as part of the Russian program of punishing her 
for having lined up with the Paris doh‘gations instead of 
the Soviet-dominated Intern bloc. 

There also are fairly reliable reports that indicate the* 
Eastern Moc is seriously interested not merely in gelling 
payment for past debts but making new deals with Austria 
that will bring them dollars. Economic authorities here 
do not feel such a drain of dollars necessarily would be 
contrary to the Marshall plan but, if anything, would tend 
to support it. 

The dollars the Eastern blue would get would have to. 
be used largely for purchases either in Vl^'cstern Europe 
or in the Western hemisphere, which would keep ^sl- 
West trade olive. Attentiom is drawn here to the fact that 
the United States policy now is to prevent the Eastern bloct 
from halting trade with the West. 
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The Soviet People Honour the Memory 
of Maxim Gorky 

Oftcc again, om ihe Jltli anniversary of his dear ii, the 
Soviet ptsople hqponr the memory of their great writer, 
Maxim Gorky. His name has been given to tlio town 
where he was bom and bred. NisEhni-Novgorod. and to 
Moscow’s nuiin thoronghtarc, to one of the best theatres, 
the Art Theatre, and to cultural and educational institu- 
tions. The Soviet Goveriviiioni has deputed the All-Union 
Committee on Arts to ei'ec.i monuments to the writei in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky and Yalta. 

The monnmem to he erected to liim in the square 
in front ot the llelorussia-Baliic Station was designed by 
Ivan Shadr, who died a few years ago. He was a friend of 
Gorky’s and was engaged on) a bust of him during the 
writer's lifetime. He began work on the design for the 
monumeni soon after Gorky’s death hut had hardly time 
to finisli it before death overtook him. It was carried out 
by Vera Mukhinia, the noted sculptor, whose fine group 
was awarded at the Paris Exhibition. 

A memorial to Gorky is being erected now in his 
native town. The sculptor, Vera Mukhina, says that she 
has based Jier portrait on the writer in his youth, as the 
Stormy Petrel of the Kevolidion. At a little distance from 
the tail figure, which has a feeling of swift movement, 
there a sculptured bird, a stormy petrel in flight, the 
emblem of the approacliing storm of revolution. The 
woik is nearing completion. 

The All-Uniow Committee on Arts announced a com- 
petition, wliich will close in August, for a memorial for 
Leningrad, Five of the foremost sculptors, Maniaer, 
Zelensky, Levinson, Bliinova and Isayeva, are entering for 
it. 

Designs fur a monumem to Gorky in Yalta will be 
begun shortly. 

• V « 

The Gorky Institute t>f World J^itciaiure marked the 
anniversary in the iradiiioiial way, b)’ giving readings of 
Gorky’s works. Several volumes of the writer’s archives 
have been prepared for the Prens. The fifth, Gorky aid 
Korolenkfi, includes their correspondence Irnginning from 
1893. Practically all the letters appeal' lor the first 
lime in prim. The Imok was prepared for the Press by 
Natalia Vladimirovna Korolenko, the writer’s dauglitci. 

The sixth volume, on Gorky and Clialiapim, will include 
the famous singer’s autobiography as told to Gorky and 
written down by him. their correspondence and also 
Chaliapin’s reminiscences of Gorky. 

• V V 

Gorky’s works are published in enormous printings in 
the Soviet Union, and the principal things are jlranslated 
into the languages of tlie nationalities of the USSR. The 
Mother and the autobiographical trilogy Childhood, Out in 
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the World and My Universities axe republished in several 
editioue almost every year. The great writer -s books arc 
more popular than ever. Betoie the Revolution they 
appeared in an edition of 1,083,(X)9 copies. In Soviet years 
they came out in 66 languages, in an odiiion of 4i»15'l«00fl 
copies; the autobiographical trilogy alone — ^in an edition, 
of 4,947.000 copies and 108 editions of liis novel The 
Mother. Childhood was published in 81 editions. Out in 
the World — ^in 55, My Universities — ^in 63, and The Life of 

Kiim Snmgh — ^in 23. 

• * • 

This year the State Literary Publishing House brought 
out in an edition of 250,000 copies Gorky’s tales — Chelkash^ 
Twenty-six and One, The Birth of a Alan and a volume 
of verse. Mote volumes of the 15-volume edition of hia 
works have appeared this year and others are expected. It 
is to be completed in 1948. Selections from his Stories of 
Italy will shortly appear in an illustrated edition. 

This year the State Publishing House of Juvenile 
Literature has given the children an excellent illustrated 
edition of Childhood, with drawings by V. Drkhierev, who 
was awarded the Stalim Prize for them. The Mother with 
illustrations !>>' V. Shcheglov, is expected. — The Toss. 
IS'ews Agenry, USSR. 


Brazil 

In an article entitled “We Brazilians Are Be- 
coming One People” in The Catholic World, April 
1946, Dorothy Penn contends that the popular 
no!ion that miscegenation leads to degeneration 
and mongrelization is not true in the case of 
Brazil : 

Jt is the opinion of some that Brazil’s great lesson 
<0 the modern world will lie, not in any sphere of 
p>)liiics or ecoDomics, but in ”hcr successful fusion of 
rwees nnd her consequent development of a true 
American, non-Kuropean type.*’ Brazil is certiinly one 
of the outstanding instances where inter-breeding and 
iK’cultupation of rnces are being carried on. This does 
not mean that Brazil hjs not attained a plaoe which 
t‘ause8 many to feel that the ‘balance of power in this 
hemiEn')h€re now rests on an axis betwf^en Washington.., 
:ind Rio de Jn'iriro” and that it is within Brazil’s 
power to lake the financiHl, conwnercial, and economic 

on the southern continent. 

Brazil is the largest couutiy in L.ilin America and 
fourth largest in the world. Her territory of 3J275A19 
square miles i.s greater than that oJ the conliueuial 
Unilid States by about the area of Texas. She has 
immense cxpan.ses of fertile agricultural linds, great 
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potential mineral wealth, and tha maby products ol 
the Amaaoa basin will brina her further riehes hi 

S ixm as ibis reidon ^ opened to transportation 
I amines and watefari^ It is : estimated that 
is so huae and, so ikh a land that she could 
support SK)0,jOOO»(XX) people as against a possible 
500,000,000 for the Uhitea States, 

One might si^ that in the sphere of politics, too, 
Brasil has a lesson to teach, for she is one Latin 
Amerkan country where independence was won with- 
out bloodflbed. modem Brasilian state was outlined 
under the guidance of three brothers, Jose Bonifacio, 
Carlos, and Margin de Andrada. In 1821, the then 
exiled Portuguese ruler, Dom Joao, returned to Portu- 
gal end left his son Dom Pedro with these words of 
advice : ^Tedro. Brasil will, 1 fear, ere long separate 
herself from Portugal, and if so, place the crown on 
ihine own head rather than let it fall into the hands 
.of any adventurers.” 

These were the years when the Latin American 
countries were breaking from Spain and becoming 
independent republics. The Ondrada brothers were the 
leaders of the democratic ekments in Brasil, but 
wisely they saw that a democratic rule by a fair- 
minded prince under a constitution could be accom- 
plished without bloodshed, and so Jose Bonifacio de 
Andrada secured many thousands of signatures to a 
isetition begging Dom Pedro to remain as first ruler of 
the independent nation of Brazil. Thus was won 
for Brazil in fifteen months an independence from 
Europe for which some Latin American countries 
strug^d fifteen years, 

The United States was first to welcome Brazil 
as an independent nation on May 26, 1824. 

The young Dom Pedro I meant well, but his in- 
herited royal pride led him to intolerant acts and 
caused hiimi at length to imprison and to banish tlu' 
Andrada brothers. For nine years the monarch tried 
to rule, but he had lost the love of the Brazilian 
people, and too late did he recall from exile Job» 
Bonifacio. He realized his own faults and entrusted 
his infant son, Doim. Pedro II, to the elderly Jose 
Bonifacio de Andrada to rear as a good monarch 
should be reared, and himself set sail for Portugal. 

Here, then, was an unusual experiment in govern- 
ment. The Andrada brothers brought up the young 
prince in the highest ideals of democracy, and 
'fifteen he was declared of age and became Emperor of 
Brazil in 1840. Raised by such liberal statesmen, Dom 
Pedro II, was a most demoratic ruler. Under him 
Brazil grew to the status of a great nation. Schools 
were started, cultural institutions fostered, slavery 
Abolished, immigrants encouraged, ard the border 
situation in Uruguay and Paraguay settled. Some say 
that Dom Pedro II lost his throne in when 
slavery was abolished. Angry slave-owners joined with 
republicans and forced the abdication of the emperor. 
Yet Dom Pedro realized that it was for the ultimate 
j[ood of ftrazil that, he go— even that he leave the vety 
zoil of Uie land he loved— in order that the new Re- 
public might have peace without btdbdshed. And so 
we ha.ve the paradox in 1880 of the Brazilians regret- 
fully banishing their seventy-three-year-old^ monaich, 
^^the greatest democrat of them all.” Only recently 
there passed away a distinguished descendant of the 
Andrada family, Senhor Antonio Carlos cL^ Alidiada. 
This Senhor de Andrada, one time acting presulont 
«of Brazil, was a friend of democracy^ as ifaz hi$ family 
before him, and placed great stress on a oiooe bond 
between Brasil and the United States. 

Intimately related to Brazilian demccratic senti- 
mentr-’indeeui a very integral part of it,— is the fed- 
ing that :^)EKw!pg is honMiy dr suMSSmly EkasiliiO 
. that dehm, gr bides the iiinuen<gt of the jlmerindian 
mnd tho iVijliN).” tfah filing i| mm atfll the euno 
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in theory 'and in practioe, for in Brazil appears to he 
aTorwara-^moving society, haviz^^ no place for zoeial, 
distizietioDa based on race or colon Chasr not race, 
determines social prestige. Theiodbre Bobscvelt h saia 
to have remarked once of Brazil : “If I were aideed to 
n^e the one point in which there is complete 
difference between the Brasilian and ourselves, I 
should say it was in the attitude to the blac^ man.” 

Negro slaves were first brought to Brazil in the 
IfiSD’s to work the plantations, as the South American 
Indian sickened and died when forced* into captivity. 
Furthermore, the Indian was difficult to obtain as the 
tribes kept retreating into the jungles and the upland 
plateaus. The African Negro seems to have been able 
to adapt himself readily to the climate and the 
physical coeditions of Brazil. From an economic point 
of view, one might say that the Negro constituted the 
chief factor in the building up of Brazil during some 
three hundred years. 

Many of these Negroes were shrewd and in- 
telligent ; some arc reputed to have been able to read ; 
others to write Arabic. Some were Mohammedan by 
religion and, due to superior and clever leadership, 
revolts often occurred, and frequent were the accounts 
of barbarous cruelties practised on the rebellious 
blacks. From this rather advanced and aesthetically 
handsome strain of Negroes, came the beautiful Negro 
women wham many whites chose for mistresses. 

The slave trade reached its height in the 
eighteenth century after the discovery of gold and 
diamonds in the interior, and the expansion of the 
cultivated areas to the south. Tentative estimates 
place the number of slaves imported at some 50,000 
per yrar, but there have been preserved no reliable 
statistics. Many slaves were smuggled into the coun- 
try. Yet, though the Brazil of today has a Negro 
population proportionately greater than that in tl^e 
United States, Brazil has no ”race problem.’’ 
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the attitude toward the blacks shown by the 
Latin peoples of the Mediterranean persists sdU. 
they wow hone of the dislike of color which is 
a trait of the Nordic races* 

The Portuguese in Europe were well-acquainted 
with the dark-skinned Moors, and had long 
admired their of^ioultural alsility. The Moorisli 
woman is of legendary beauty, and Mr. Roy Nash has 
jKiinted out that during the Moorish occupation of 
the Spanish Peninsula <711-14^2 A.D.) the darker man 
was the more cultured, the more learned and the more 
artistic. It might well be that at that time it was an 
iionor for the white man to mate with the bro\*.n. 
History, exi>erience. folklore, popular literature, ill 
would liavo inclined the sixteenth century Portugi'.sc 
to look with favor upon interHinarriage with the 
brown^^inned Indian whom he found on the Brazilian 
continent, and later with the Negro. So there soon 
appeared mulattoes, quadroons, and a progressive 
lightening of the skin of the population. The Negro 
temperament had within it a sort of childish joy in 
the slightest incidents of life, and tills joyousness, and 
love of dancing, of song and briglit colors, reappear 
in the mulatto, helping to modify the severity of the 
Portugese nature. 

Visitors to Brazil during the reign of Dom 
Pedro II. (ending 1889) made interesting comments. 
The Reverend Dr. Plelcher wrote : *^Some of the most 
intelligent men that I have met within Brazil, men 
educated at Paris and Coimbra, were of African des- 
cent, whose ancestors were slave;*. Thus if a man has 
freedom, (money and merit, no matter.** A Sir Richard 
Burton who visited Imperial Brazil, observed that 
^4icre all men, especially free men, who are not black, 
are white, and often a man is officially white, but 
naturally almost a Negro.’* Viscount Bryce, whose 
ubs6rvation.s and impressions of South America were 
published in 1912, remarked that '*the fusion of whites 
and blacks by intermarriage goes steadily on.’* Theo- 
dore Roosevelt remarked, “Any Negro, or mulatto, 
who shows himself fit is without question given the 
]>iace to which his abilities entitle him.** 

l"he so-called “Aryanization” of African 
is tJie thing lo be desired from the viewpoint of 
Brazilian national policy. 

There is an intangible attitude bound up 
therein which is j)orhaps expressed in those words 
of Robert E. Park : . .1 have come to the con- 

clusion that the difference between Brazil and the 
United States with respect to race is due to the fact 
that the people of Brazil have, somehow, regained that 
paradisiac innocence, which the people of the United 
States have somehow lost.*^ Says a Portuguese writer : 
"Roosevelt rightly pointed out that the future has 
reserved for us I the Brazilians ] a great boon : the 
happy solution of a problem fraught with tremendous, 
even mortal dangers — the problem of a possible con- 
flict between the two races.** 

In anything about Brazil which strikes a critic 
unfavondily, he is inclined to see therein the unhappy 
results of race mixture or of the tropical climate. Some 
contend that miscegenation leads to de^enemtion and 
to mongrelization. Yet many objective studies of 
Latin American aoUevem^t and oultdral development 
do not dUllffixm the inferiority of mestizo Brazil, Brazil 
may indeed need much in the way of a program for 
social bet^zment, especially in those regions where 
slavery wag donunant^ but it is to imp>rQve the living 
oonditlqna of those descendants of Indian, Negro, 
mestizo, even of Suzopean immigraiit, who are poorly 
boaM, and iimrted in the Sradllian mi of i^enty. 
It is not that ineresM population is needed, 


but a better standard of living. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Roy Nash said that miscegenation not gone io- 
far in Brazil that there are not still large ^ 

unmixed Portuguese, Indians, and Negroes, i^ll some 
conscious of color, and even more of caste ; but it ins 
gone so fai' that one may expect its complerion perhaps 
within five or six generations.” 

Within the last several generations Brazilians 
of widely varying racial origins have given evi- 
dence of true capacity to build a new and original 
r ivilization in America. 

Young Brazilians an* pioud of thrir mestizo 
horoes. statesmen, authors, scientists, inven- 
tors, administrators and artiste. In the Army, too, are 
many officers of very modest social origin, and the 
Army has the reputation of being a socially and 
ethnicnllv democratic organization. 

In the lafe 1030*8 there was stirred up in Argentina 
an anti-Brazilian agitation which was very reminiscent 
of other nationalistic agitations fomented by Nazi 
agents. “Brazilian mulatto diplomals*’ were accused of 
robbing “Argentine white people’* of lands. Thus was 
the note of race hatred injected into an anti- 
democratic, anti-Brazilian movement. Now, suck 
references to “Brazilian mulattoes" may still trouble 
the oldest of Brazil’s inhabitants, but the younger 
generation is not disturbed. 

The Brazilian whites may sometimes confess to 
preferring the out-and-out black to the mulatto. 
Always they will give just credit to the black’s contri- 
bution in the building of Brazil. What they generally 
mention in praise of the black is his friendlineSB, his 
loyalty, honesty and dependability. Due acknowledg- 
ment is given the intelligence of the mulatto, but 
sometimes resentment is shown at the aggressivenesB 
which the mulatto develops in hi$ social ambitions. 
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Bahia today a freely competitive social order eadate 
where ^mpeteneei not race, counts. There are a few 
able sociolofkrts today who would still defend the 
theory of racial -infenority of the Xegro. Even here, 
it k someltimea more a case of confusing cultural 
aehievenieht with , mcial potentialities. The prepond^- 
anco of opinion is to th^ effect that miscegenaiiou will 
continue to bring more benefits than evils. 

Braziliatie feel that the mental and cultural 
(differences between most of the Negroes, on the 
one hand, and most of the whiles on the other, 
arises firom the present inferior and unequal 
educational opportuni'ies of thi^ Negro. 

In Bahia, black and white do not stand against 
each other. Whites may feel that the Negroes 
are backward, but they will say too in all 
Juittoe that '‘with social evolution they (the blacks) 
jie becoming more inteUigent and eventually will 
contribute equally with the whites to the forward 
march of Brasil.*' 

Mr. Pierson’s research would seem to confirm the 
statement that class is more to be ‘ considered than 
mial strain. In mentioning an able black citizen, an 
engineer who has served in the sanitary division of 
the government in several cities in Brazil, once also 
a federal senator and a recognised authority on the 
IHipi language, a white woman of the upper class 
remarked, “Several white women whom 1 know would 
feel themselvee honored to be his wife.” This would 
to indicate that in Bahia, at least, opposition to 
with a black is more on class than on social 
In 1914. Theodore Roosevelt wrote of Rio : 

the lower ranks intermarriages are frequent, 
•espediW between the Negroes and the most numerous 
of the immigrant races of Europe. In the middle class 
these intermarriages are rare, and in the higher class 
itajmet unknown, so far ae conoems men and women 
in whom the black strain is at all evident. But even 
in the higher ranks there is apparently no prejudice 
whateVittr minsc manying a man or girl who is, say, 
seven-eightos white, the remaining quantity of black 
blood being treated as a negligible element.” 

Black color, although it is certainly a handicap for 
»ontry into the upper classes at Bahia, is not an insuper- 
able one, and with wealth, intelligence, capability—’ 
and in the case especially of women, with beauty and 
personal chann— -the darker skinned mulattoes may 
^weU hope to rise in the social scale and make their 
way into the upper olaases. 

Recently in Brazil there has been an awaken- 
dmg of interest in the African and hie descendants. 

The intellectual Brazilian, when he is concerned with 
lha “Negro problem" today, is concerned witluit in such 
vuqpMta ae the historic, or with the oharaoteristios of 
kba vaiious Negro stocks, their adaptation to the new 
hdliitat. their hereditary traite. the vaiibus dialects, 
the religious cults, etc., and not in the question of 
radal mixture. 

The rise of the mulatto was, fanipred by the 
•gradual character of the amanefpation proeess in 
Biaail. Back in the colonial perfM an intemediate 
.population group arose la the mulatto ifeves #ho wex^ 
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hold, gained a certain position. Thele mulattoes also 
developed traits and skills latent in them, in propor- 
tion as they were employed in the more complicated 
occupations. These rnttUttoea were liberated in pre- 
ferenoe to the blacks, and entaved tb^i,, free classes, to 
become farmers, artisans, and free laborers. 

During the nineteenth oeutury when young men 
of Brazil went to Europe to study, intelligent mulattoen 
were among them. Upon their return home, their 
sophistieation, shown in knowledge of Parisian 
haberdashery, perfume, hair-dressing, etc., enhanec^d 
the mulatto’s social standing. It is said that the royal 
family of Dorn Pedro II set the eacample of social 
acceptance, and beautiful mulatto women were iadies- 
in-waiting to the empress. The title of *‘dontor'* 
(doctor) or the gold braid of an army officer’s uniform 
“Aryanized and aristocratized" many mulattoes into 
whites. 

In Bahian and in Brazilian society in general one 
is careful what term one uses when referring to those 
of the colored lace. It is not considered good taste to 
mak of a man as a Negro or a mulatto. Such 
designation might give offense. Tho word "pardo” 
(English : colored peison, although the literal ^meaning 
is “brown”) is not offensive, but would not be used of 
one's friends. The term “moreno'' (also literaUy 
meaning “brown") is considered more in keeping with 
good form. Consideration for the feelings of all seems 
to exist in Brazil where the people are conscious of 
and proud to be of “one nation." Segregation does not 
exist in the schools or churches, nor discrimination in 
the rather exclusive clubs where mixed-bloods aw 
admitted, and even a few dark mulattoes. Predomi- 
nant membership, however, is white. 

As Pierson has suggested, the miscegenation of 
colonial times resulted in the building of bonds of 
sentiment and affection which hindered the growth of 
prejudice and gave the mixed-bloods access to social 
advancement. The emanoii^ation of the slaves was 
more the fulfilment of a iMespread liberation move- 
ment. shared in by the general public. Today blacks 
and mixed-bloods are in ail occupations, where the 
individual finds his place upon the basis of ability. 
If prejudice is found, it of class, not race* As one 
hears, “We Brasilians are becoming one people.” 
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About 50 illustrious writers of both sexes. 
Compiled by DOROTHY PARKER 
With 20 lUustrations Rs. 3, Bengali or Hii|di Rs. 2-8 

OsMcB freasHm oi isie Psoas 

< WUh BiAainai of Omar Ehagyem. 

Compiled by SHIRLP CUNNINGHAM 
Sdeetion of best Love Poems, tanging over 
four hundred years— from the sixteenth to twentieth 
century. About 300 pages, Be. 24 

“OHentaSa Bdigiout Seriet" 

Ul STA — SngliBh Translatiott Ba. 2-8 

(2) Payehalamr of Imafe Worabi|i— Ba. 2-8 
VORKS OF DR. S. K. MUKHERJI, M3. 
ICAIIA4U11IA (Valaayaiia)— An antbeniio English' 
tranalation. 14 XUnatmtions Ba. 5 

F^Wbatogy «f Lovt— lUnatratod Ba. 2 

Hwriaii and Site Parantiwod— ninst Ba. 2 

''•PaiUieai^ IM oa nqawti. 

^ bRieNTAt ACSfiMCY 

^ flhiwaM Chasan Da Street, Cabiatia, U. 


WHXnVER Mr BE rOUR 

, ' a 

Rsooiim & NAnoMftti^ 
and 

Statos Lm 

susBLy you would pr^bu 

our 

‘‘Rhino” Bum Genzies 

mikMe for 

ALL CUMATES ANO AU OCCAMOM 

Maauikeiannt— 

Agarpara fCutlr &lpa Pratlsdian 

P. 0 . KAMABHAn :: 24 Pabsamas 

Bnmekti 1. 10, Upper Obenlar Road, Osleatla 
Qw .* Bealdah Btathn. 

2. 2/3, Ohandmari Ghat Bead, Hewrah 

Qrp : Howrah Btatton. 

3. Banigan] Baser, Burdwan, E. L B. 

4. ArNnd Boad, Nailiati, B. A A. B. . 


Watehes WUh Plastie Straps. 


No. 901 JewdM lever moveneDi 
aocimte and np-fo-daie wiial 
watohea aa per illustration. Bright 
ehromlum case Bs. 40, Boiled gedd 
gtd. 10 yean Ba. 55, ^th stainless 
steel back Bs. 58, with 15 jewels 
fitted mechine Bss 72. Eaeli wriet 
watch guaranteed 3 yean. Postage 
A Ppbking free. PREM SHANKBR 
A GO., AJahhagh (M.a>, Luoknoir. 


HIGH CLASS JEWELS-FITTED WRIST WATCHES i 
AU Watehes are Swiss made, aoenrale 
time keepen. Most np-to-dale 
each Guaranteed for 3 Tean. 




m 


tifjt Mim- 


NEOCID 

10% DDT DUSTING POWDER 


1 



•k Has long residual effect. 
•k Kills aH insects touching it 
k Harmless to human beings. 




THE RAINS COME. 

In the tropics the rainy season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of all 
ages from Kalidas to Rabindranath have sang the praise of this season. It 
brings with it the dense black water-laden clonds, the music of falling 
water,— the longed-for life-giving showers. 

But in its train it also brings diseases— Dysentery, Bianhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in this season not 
only as a remedy, for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylactic 
against these diseases. 

QUMARESH not only cures diseases of livw and stomach but resists 
other diseases too by strengthening your liver. 



^ THC SRiEITAL RESEARCH 4 CHEIIICAL LASORATORY LTD.. 
• SALEIA » HSWRAH ♦ 

Hm Mnfim IR w j j ser Ang n st IMT 
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IKofn^iMcidi '4^ CiMWiniii 
Mogn^hloal a—i im D ale Oi^ei^ JU. 5-12 
Flw |lliHrt« B l>g fi fl >l 0 t - - D ale <l»raegie Rs. i -12 
LWttel & i W Wi Fa<M Afeeit 1 IMI>Xmwfl Fso^lt 
~D«t.0 Oaxnei^e lt& 4-12 

MriH At Wt Know ffim: Edited by 

0 . S. Ebnkla Be. 3-4 

IMmnt Snidlil— B. J. Akktd Bs. 1-8 

WHty Ttltt Of Birbal Bs. 6-12 

Otttvtramt . By Surat Chandra Cbatterjee 
Translated by Dilip Enmar Boy Bs. 8-4 

Poiilica 

tndlan OtatM In Frtt India Bs. 2 

OandhiaB Way— Acharya J. B. Eripalani Bs. 4 
Soma Faadanitiitals Of indin ProMem— 

by Dr. Fattid)bi Sitaramyya Bs. 1-12 

indIn Natinai Congrtst— 

Aoharya 3 , B. Eripalani Bo. 1 

Ptmict Of Charkim— 

Aoharya J. B. Ejripalani Bs. 1-4 

Ovlleet India— H. N. Brailsford Bs. 4-8 

Fnandatlont Of Paaot— E X. Shah Bs. 6 

Econonnet 

India’t Nntitnal Plan-E. T. Shah Bs. 3-12 
Prioritiet in Planning rEd. by E. T. Shah Bs. 1-4 
iMHa’t IntohiUn Hunger— John Fischer Be. 1 
Agrarian Rafonat In Wastarn Caantriaa— 
Prepared by the Indian Society of 
Agrionltural Beonomios Rs. 3 

Und Tanitraa in India— 

A reprint frbm the Indian Famine 
Commission’s report Rs. 2 

Ca-aparalion in China And Japan— 
r Hahesh Cband, x.a. Bs. 2 

OHi Pinning Ba Bamaorafic ?— 

Prepared by Fid>ian Sceiety Bs. 2-12 

fdaeatien In 0 . 0 . 8 . R. Bs, 1-4 

Lataat Fad-Baaie Edaeatien— 

Aoharya Eripalani Bs. 1-8 

Oax.Blao a li n — ■ 

Briattd BdnoatioQ Gommlitee .^RSi^l-S 


3 , Booxcd fimumro, Boh^t^ 


<Ihai!4n Iho 

Borawar a wriltaa by * 

8 Ydb 8000 Bigw B s. 16, fiostaass la BO nira. 

^-ICSPtNG 

^r^Edutisb Ohudra Daa OoptOf Price Bs. 7. 

insliige Aa. IX. 

iOME & VILLAGE DOOOR 


fioooad 


By — Satish Chandra Das Oiiota 
Bdttion— FMee Bs. 10 , Putages Bs. 1-8 atta. 


OIHBB SrOUSH FBBZJCATI0V8 
1. Noa-VioleDee— Iha InTiaeiUe Foww ... 1-S-O 
8. H^-HadePaMr ... ... 8-84) 

3. KhadiHawnimiAII ... 8-00 

«. Ohsap Bemedka ... ... l4)-0 

5. Ohioue Xsaning for Oottagsa ... 0-8-0 

6. Enad Aatanilsto Tann^ Ceatiur ... 0-18-0 

7. WasUag Soap aad Fonntain Pan Ink ... 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Baan... ... ... 04-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertiliser ... ... 0-2-0 

10. Oandhiii'B OmstmetiTe Ptogianune ... 0-0-0 

Available in ell important tovna of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN . 

19, CoaBGB Squmo, Calcutta. 


Nath Bank Ltd. 

Head Office : 13 . 5 ^ Cannuto 6 tbbi!t, Calcutta. 

Central Office: 27 / 2 USTRAin> Road, Gaixjdtta. 

’Phone — Cal : 323.2 ( 4 lines ). 

OFFICES : 

ABBAJC CIBCIiE— Dhubri. Fancy Baaar (Gauhati), 
Qaubati, Nowgong, Shillong, Tespur. 

BENOAli CIBCLB— Owndpur (Puxanbasarl 
Chaumuhani, Chittagong, Dacca, Enriitia, 
Mymeneingb, Narayanganj, Noakhali, 

BJ H AB CIBCLB— Bhagdpur, Oiubaea, Gaya, 
Jharia, AfuzaSapor, Patna, Patna ' 

BOXBAT CIBCUB-Bombay, Zanri Basar. 

CALCUTTA dBCLB— BaUygange^ BandNuar, 
^wanipore, Bovbasar. CUcmtta, GoseipoAA 
Harrieon Bond, HaftM^ Hown^ Lake 
Market, Shambaaar, SalkkfSibpur. 

Cb P. CntCLB— FTagpor. 

BfAlntAB ClBCIAI--'Ooimbat(Mp^ Ifodiae^ Madnra. 

OSUBAA . 


U- 1 - I^M^B-Ok^Iiom^ Mi. Lnckiunr, Mas- 
int Bead fCkiniipen^ Msw Bafiii 

K. N. Dalau 

. DImttr. 


Thi'iiiodAni 4>eiriF'** ^f^gitt^ ''fPfy' 




BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 


Ba. as. !». 

Auxk, L. fl.~Atoinic Stan aod 

KeboUn ••• 14 10 0 

Atil^ A.— PracUoe & Theory of 

fndiTidniJ Psychology ••• 17 1 0 

Atobk, W. H.'-New Year Letter 8 8 6 

, —Poems ••• 6 1 ' 6 

, —Another Time ••• 6 16 

AtxLiEB, C. B>— Purpose & Policy ••• 10 2 6 

Cabrel, a.— M an the Unknown •••6 16 

Chsbtebton, G. K.— -Omnibaa ••• 8 8 6 

DBBPiNa, W.— B(Hrreli & Son — 3 7 0 

Dnj40ii|, J. — ^Modern Acting (Guide 

for Stage, Screen & fiaoio — 11 12 0 
Ellsworth, — International 

Economics 17 14 0 

Fuschbil J.—The Sacrod Men in 

the Kremlin 8 8 6 

Huxlby, a.— L imbo — 4 14 0 

^ —Verses & Comedy 4 14 0 

Huhbeli.— T elevision, Programmin^f 

& Production ••• 13 8 0 

Jung, C.— Psychological Types ••• 22 12 0 

THE BOOK CO., LTD., 


Be. as. p. Ba. M. Ik 

JoBDaR, r.— }%yaieB of the 20th 
14 10 0 CMtury -.W OO 

n Lbsbsr, a.— The Economics of 
17 1 0 Control 17 1 0 

8 8 6 Chiamat, W. F.— Handbook of 

6 16 Sociology - 20 5 0 

8 18 Rolu R— History of Economic 

10 2 6 Thought ... 14 10 0 

6 16 Badhaxribhmar— Religion and 

g g 0 Soei^ ••• 8 8 6 

q 7 n Smith & Fox— Applied Atomic 

* ^ Power - 16 0 0 

11 1« n SACKVILUC'WjiST AMO NiCOLSOM— 

Another World Than This ••• 8 8 6 

17 14 0 Yohmo, R. S. — Ciricket on the Green 8 8 6 

a s R Wheatley, D.— Como into My 

® ® ® Parlour ... 8 9 6 

4 14 0 

4 14 0 WooLP, V.— To the Lighthouse •••6 10 
13 8 0 Watson, P.— Between the Planets ••• 14 10 0 

22 12 0 WifiLia, 8.— Where are We Heading 12 3 0 

LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 



_ ■Eive vour all" J 


REMEMBER THIS MESSAGE OF NETAJI 

Remember also the ARMY OF LIBEBATIOR, who 
sacrificed ail their worldly possessions, even life itself 
for the FREEDOM of India. 

I. N. A RELIEF FUND (Bengal) 

is in urgent need of 
MORE GENEROUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
for saving the families and dependents of those brave 
soldiers, who laid down tbeir:Uves on the Arakan, Popa, 
Kohima and Imphal fronts. 

Send your generous eontribuHona to:-— 


[ / MJ. RELIEF fUND iBe.goh 


^OWNEA 131 

Ss Courtesy of TH 


Galciitta, 


E MODBKN REVIEW 


> 1947'- 
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LIPTON’S 


GREEN UBEL YELLOW LABEL RED LABEL 


in 


M 6 CN UKL 
I noGEl OGvittlSGt I 
tk# 

UIt DorlGGllGf wHh 

tko Gt«M 

MMlk* 


YCtLOW lAWl 
K rkk klGt4 of Ug 
C kolCGfl iGdilG 
Tgib eGOEbUtAq 
fiaGlUvGvr goIogt, 
GGd BlfGGOtk FBCB- 
OM ihvwGkoul Ibt 
wofld ' 


RED tAHI. 

A OuGlily bUM 
lot Blronalb mA 
MlliftellM. I til* 
IlGvoutGd %m 4 
9 1 G G • t tt q. 


.r, 


:V 


V 




“ ' 'P T o 


' Ktl) lARF.L -^1' 


'r^ 




‘ L o J. , F t. 


I p> ~r Q N 

- I N i .t. ■ 


UtU» 
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' BEST t6r you 
BEST for me 
BEST for all 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


Nath Bank Ltd. 

Central Office ; 27/20, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
Heatl OflSce: ISf), Canning Strket, CATxrTTV. 

’Phone — Cal : 3252 ( 4 Lines ). 

Authorised Capital ••• Rs. 1,00,00,000 

Subscribed Capital ••• Rs. 80,00,000 

Paid-ITp Capital ••• Rs. 53,16,600 

Reserve Fund ”• Rs. 20,00,000 

D6posits(as on 3 1st Dec.’46) Rs. 9,53,81,600 

Board of Directors: 

Sbi S. K. Rot 

SbI G. V. SWAIKA 

Sbi Polin Krishna Roy 

Sbi R. Choddhuby, Bar-at-Law 

Sbt Jagannath Kolay 

Sri D, P. Das Gupta 

Sri K. N. Dalal, (Managing Director) 

tBvUiiag Baslaest of mil deserlp- 
iioa§ laetudlag Formtga Excbmage 
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Banish Your DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

u5^.« Hygienic Household filter 


Highest 

Recommend' 


necessity 


villagd 

home. 



Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


HYGIRNIO HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

00^ Bhikdu Bagan Street, Oaleotta. ’Pb one; 1884 RB. 

I Aotliina T. B. Ou^te^ radio si 


care by a i 
Dharmsdea i 
Phial 


phial ol “Aathmodjna” (B^ ) 9*1*1* 

Naga, rerlTW of dead prinoe of Bhowal. 
1 Ba. 3. Wanted Agents. 


hial Ba. 3. Wanted Agents. 

w. on A ce., 

P. 0. Wart, Dacca (BoigaU. 
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CAL. m 


FO«' eVlEllY 



SBLBCnVE 


CHOLERA 


VACCINES 


SPECIALITY 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE 
VACCINE 
TREATMENT 


TYPHOIT) 


FEVER. 


q 


FOUmAflON*^ 

CAl. 

• • 

Rl PROMPT 


ryeno 




IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFUT.LY TREATED. 
WHY SHOUTiD YOU NOT TRY ? 

3 9 * 

FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BIjOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUI. SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Era 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAXEN OF 
MOFUSSIL 



ParticfuXart free from .: — 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ud., 

Manufacturer* 9f high class Vaccines, Bacterio- Phages 
and Y^oufl iftiecti^ products. 

6, ChowHtighee Road, Calcutta. 


Pup, .f The Modem B etl e w % i|>tiB>t»By dWNHT 






COnON TARNS 

rnmmimmmmam 

MADURA MRUS Co^ Ltd. 

Mills at , 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey ^ams of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and die Hosiery Factory 

We do no wreaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Speciafifies i 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State,” 

Managers : 

, A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

, MADURA 

Tiw ffbdera ficvicNr--SepteiBber 1947 
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Biscuit in primiticc times 


Lakoniwelters in Swit* 
zerluid in the stone 
age had their biscuit, a 
dough of half'crushed 
grains of corn, round 
in shape and about i" 
to li" in diameter. 
Now>a-days biscuits are 
many, but selection is 
easy. ACME is perfect 
and tasty. 



Aciiin Spocltl, Nk«, Harlt, 
Canard Craam, Craam 
Crackar, Saltlih, Patit 
•oarrai Piaiar Craam, GIniar 
Nat. Arrwmot Wafar, TMn 
Ariwraof. KIndar Oartan.*^ 




MOIJI B^SClin COMPANY, MODI N AC AR.li.P 


The 'fodcrn RevIevr^Scptember 1047 

4 

4 > 





fVoDa: Mahaiija-^dairp lb 4^ixgu»t 1947 (Revised and enlarged 2ad Edtcian) 

^ A naairaHve and m In^e/rpretatioti -* 

Z>B. N, K. SINHA & Dk A* C. BANERJEE, Leetum^s in IKsioryf Oahutia University^ Be. 18-8 

NEW INDIA SPEAKS 

Becent Speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Edited by D. B. BOSE 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 

1757-1945 : 2 Vols. : Bt. 19 

THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 

Govering the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Bs. 6 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

Covering the period from 19.2.46. Bs. 10 

These three books, edit^ by Dr. A. C. Banerjee of Calcutta University, are indispensable for 
a thorough uiiderstaiiding of the constitutional problems of India and Pakistan. These are 
the most exhaustive and authoritative eollcctlon of documents relating, respectively, to (1) Indian 
constitution from Plassey to Waveli Plan, (2) The Cabinet Mission, and (8) The Constituent 
Assembly. The author has added illuminating notes and Introductions. 

SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY 

By DEVACHABYA, m.a. Kb. 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, CalcuHa. 
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\ inspite of its apparent 

enticing and dazling beauty, 
^ ^ hallucination 

having no real substance. It 
^ / charms the onlooker but leads 

^ perilous delusion. The 

^ ^ <e spurious toilet products that have 

♦ se e made their appearance in the 

^ market due to scarcity of genuine 

manufactures in War-time, have deluded 
buying public just like the proverbial 
GK^LDEN DEER. As reputation breeds imita* 
tion, the famous hair oil 'HIMKALYAN' has been 
the target of deceitful imitators for its superior 
quality and excellence. Happily the course of events 
I has changed and the supply-position of 'HIMKALYAN' is now quite 
(adequate to meet its 
^ ever-increasing demands. 

But make sure 
genuine one by making 
your purchases from 
reliable dealers and that 

is the ^nly safer course SfMjK 

to avoid fraudulent ^ f ^ 

Ijproducts. 'Hirnkalyan' is i ^ 

^the inimitable and superb 

^hair oil of the modem -jdSBSST^ 

sAge ensuring luxurious 

Igrowth and radiant lustre. ' 






la^SUED BY HIMKALYAM WORKS • CALCUTTA 


2-‘n« Mod«a fievfew’ilBepteinber 1M7 
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vonrains over 95% of 

h add v“‘"^ energy-giving ingredients. 
In addition. ,t is so delicious that it stimulates 

wpccially ,0 pregnanqr j^d convalescence. 



BOURN -VITA 




k,b.i 



The Mbdein 'RCTtow>--«epltt^ IMT 




When spring rings 
sweei and clears your 
world is a carnival o( joy— 
It is time (or jabakusum. 
Summer comes and sfor- 
cl^cs the earth, dries up 
the cool pooh and sleek 
streams. This is also time 
(or jabakusum — to keep 
you cool when everything 
around you is hot. 
The rains come and bring 
ile to the burning earth. 
The easte/n skies are over- 
cast with shadows o( immi- 
nent clouds- For you. this 
time (o? jabakusum. 
The biting winter wind 
blows the leaves oH the 
dry twigs and scatters 
them abroad. The 
breeze blows free and 
Iragrant. For fragrance 
of your person Jabaku* 
sum is the only ihing# 


FOR YOUR HAIR 


K. K* « M., iTD. Miuttoa Mm cueunt 

rut0/54*> 

Hilo Hodope Be9teir~-September ,lM7 
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•mon| thoM folk who affict | cold hwidCid tK thopt paw tlgpa 

indHfaroneatopraltaorrahuka. Plodfad aW ailahHahmiM In India olottnn 
u wo aro to provide for India tbo boat pt approdatton have eonw regulariy to 
watchea that Swltierfamd. the home pf hand. We treatiire them. For our aim 
horologleal crafUmtnthlp, prodiMaa la net merely to make a aalet bet to 
— U la ahmya a pleuure to reetive make « tale end maka e ^fand. 

FAVRE-iEUBA « CO.. LTD.. BOF1BAY ft CALCUTTA 



IS 


The Modern BevIeir*SeDlead>er IftlT 



PS. 4 


HO W AVAtLABLB tl 

■ Bf 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSB 

^ DREAns or A YOHTn 

t. IN ttOESI or TOE NEW ^ > 

In these two books, now published for the first time in Eni^lish, Subhos Chandra explains the 
]^ilOBophy of his life, the psychologioal background of his idealism and his gospel of ''total surrender” of 
Self for realisation and fulfilment of his dream of Free India. 

> ahas or nosr roo rsEEOon bm 

CM a Oopy immediatelfi to avoid disappoinimettl, of only a limited number of copies are available for sale. 

SRCE GURU LIBRARY, 204, CornwalllB Street, CALCUTTA 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 



Modorn styling in offioo tiling 
appliances for the New Age. 
Strongly built of steel plate. 
Dark green stove enamelled 
finish, Rs.l5 nett for each Tray. 
Rs. BO for both the Trays in- 
clusive Packing & Railway 
freight Catalogue & terms for 
Agents on request 



Size— 14" X 10" X 13" 

G. S. AGENCY, 

88 A 90 KeshabCh, Sen St. 
OALCUTTA-9 


lEPROSY A 


LEPROSY 


LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Gnranteed euro. Ks. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


restored by 
the use of 
‘VIGOURIN’ 
with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nervos, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 


Is much prevalent in every part of Civi- 
lised Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy — Aumsthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can he 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMAI 



HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Ellaria, Gout, etOn radically cured 
by fbe use of 6. H. Taila. The only specific 
fox immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of sorotum. Ra 3. latemal medi- 
cine Ba 2. Postage Aa 12. Kavir^j R. N. 

» AVARTir, Ayurved Sastrl, 24, Debendra 
Road, Bhowanipnr, Calcutta, — 25. 
^one:— South 306. 


( De< Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cored rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request : 

Founder: Pi. BAM PBAN SHABMA 

1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Ehurat, Howrah. 
’Phono-HOWMH 369, 

Branch : 36, Harrison Boad, jCalcutta 


am JAodem fievleir-September. 1947 
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After the rains Autumn brink's out the beauty of 
the azure sky, — the full flowing rivers — the verdant 
fields smiling in the radiant sunshine. 

But this cliangc of season puts a great strain on 
your Liver which lias to work its hardest to acclimatise 
your body with it. 

QU MARES H is not only a specific remedy for 
Liver and Stomach troubles but a general tonic as well 
for it keeps you healthy by strengthening your liver. 
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THE OHIENTAL 8EStAR|&H 4 CNRMiCAl LABORATORY LTD., 
Q^MARESH HOUSE 
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"New Books of Lasting Value** 

Essays in Science and Philosophy 

Alfked North Wihtemrai) — #4.75 

Russian Symphony : Thoughts About Tchaikovsky 

Dmitri Shostakovich ' ••• 3.75 

Tears and Laughter 

Kahlil Gibran 2.75 

Spirits Rebellious 

Kahlil Gibran ••• 2.75 

Of Guilt and Hope 

Martin Niemoelleb — 2.0() 

The Great Beyond 

Maurice Maeterlinck •• 3.(X) 

The Art of Poland ( lUustraie^i ) 

Irena Piotrowska 6.00 

Better Photography 

Lester Loeu •• 3.ou 

That One Mistake ( A Novel ) 

Ferenc Kormendi ••• 3.00 

Story of The Ukraine 

Clarence Manning ••• 3.75 

Autobiography Of A Yogi 

Pakamhansa Yogananda ••• 3.50 

Dictionary of Philosophy ( New Edition ) 

Dagobert D. Runes - O.W) 

Dictiontiry of Word Origins ( Eew Editwu ) 

Joseph T. Shipley ... 5.(K» 

International Business Dictionary 

in 5 Languages ( Netv Edition ) 

Frank Gaynor • 6.00 

Exchange Rate Rs. 4/-/- to a dollar. 

All books of philosophical library are available with us. 
Apply for Sub-Agencies of these fast selling books. 
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It is not scientific to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body 
if the digestion is already weaJr. 
Diapepsin conld give the right 
amount of aid necessary for 
complete digestion of food. By 
this strength will return to the 
* '^ody and the digestive process 
will begin to function normally. 
Diapepsin is c^y an aid to 
^ nature to help ' her regain the 
lost hold. * ji. 

^ 9 e 

Ulll0rDRU6:CALCUn 




THE MOST POPULAR REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS & COLDS 



h 


1 


! 1 
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$iqi4iigt Of itMMfcrUiiiMi : Bhort life aod Sa^iags 
. inoiading Parables, Hs. 3 

Beyond Death ; A Critical Study in the 
Mystni^ of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of & Spirit-writiDg, Rs. 6-8 

Beience Of Psychic Phenomena : A Critical 8tudy 

in tlio Mind and its Powers, Ra, 4 

Oar Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

India And Her People; A Survey of the social, 
political, educational and religiou.s condi- 
tions of India. An epoch-making book 
(New edition), Rs. ti-8 

Doctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Practice 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge: A Study in the Mysticism of 
the Upanishads, Rs. 3 

Hew To Be A Yogi; An illuminating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Yoga ex- 
plained in the light of modem science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment: Tho guiding star towards 
religions perfection, Rs. 2 

Songs Divine; Sanskrit hymns with English 
ixanslation in verse, 2 

Roincarnation ; A key-note to the philosophy ^ 
of the Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Chinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 
world. Re. 1-12 

Path Of Realization: A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 j 

ideal Of Education: The aim and object of 
Education has been delineated in this neat 
volume, Re. 1 

Laotures In Indin; luspiring thoughts ou Reli- 
gion and Nationalism, Rs. 3-8 

Rpligion Of Tho 20Hi Century : A scientific 
treatment on religion which the modern 
mind of the 20th century needs, As. 12 

Vivekannnda A His Work i# America: With a 
beautiful and lucid style the life of the 
great Swami Yivekananda has been written 
by bis worthy colleague, As. d 

Wqr A Hindu Accepts Christ And Reject 
(%itrchfa^, As. 6 

ItAM/S^RISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19B. OUdkrtshna Sfieeet. Calcutta. A 


lli|Wkir*^Septeinber.‘ 1^47 


BOy REVOLUTIONARY OF INDIA : 

[Kshudiram BasuJ— L C. Mahii[»atm 1-4-0 

onsi?!^ wisfww 
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NEGLECTED ^UGH AND 
COLD MAT LEAD TO SERI-Ui 
OUS COMPLICATIONS." . 


m 








More often than not they arc 
. precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy, 

KA5ABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

inth approved formula. 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CAUmTA :: HonAT 


pA«e lA 



"Better Materiah" and 
"Improved proceiset” 

These are the Dwarkin 
features and to those 
owe the splendid repu- 
tation of DWAKKIN 
Instruments 

Please osi for our 
price lists 


yiUR 

Pi 


URRKtn i, son LTD 


spinnAor. cricuttr 
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INtlilN ECMOniC 

IffSPRAHCE CO., liTD. 

I Head Office t 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
j A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
UFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

f In the last valuation. Interest earning 
I has been assumed at 3V4^/o and a 
decent surplus has been revealed, 
j Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates 

i 'WHOLE LIFE — Rt. 12 per fchouMnd per eiuitini 
‘ENDOWMENT — Rt. 10 per thoutead per anaum 

Board of Directors t 

j 8. M. Bhattacharjee, Esq., Chairman 

: Kiraa Sankar Bay, Eaq. 

Tara Charan Chatteijee, Esq. 

Indra Narayan Roy, Esq. 

Bajendra Sin;h Siughee, Esq. 

I Konindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Esq., 

I Matu^er 

Offices at 

BOMBAY — Ca'cutta National Bk. Bldgs., 
Phirozeshah Mahta Rd. 

MADRAS— Pachayyappa's Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI — Nasrat Buildings, Faiz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOV, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, M^MENSINGH, 
CHIHAGONG, SHILLONG,' DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 

) organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 


VORA 0 CO. PUBLISHBRS LTD. 

are glad to anaouace the pablication of 
the following titles in the 

National Planning Committee 

series. 

r haiu,«an : 

Pandit Jawahablal Nbhro. 

Kon. Okn. SKiwrrART; 

K. T. Shah. 

MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
POPULATION. 

TRADE. 

POWER a FUEL. 

WOMEN’S ROLE. IN 

PLANNED ECONOMY. 

EDUCATION. 

And many < tlier titles are in press. Ask 
for details of other titles or watch for the 
announcement here. 

Each volume is of uniform siise'and 
get-up and priced at Rs. 0/-, postage extra. 
Special conces-ion will be given to those j 

I 

who subscribe for the whole sot in advance. 

Owing to paper control restrictions 
only a limited number of copies are printed. 

6et your cepy now, and avoid 
disappointment I 

3, Round Buooino, Boi(bat-2 
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K^i fay ff. Wntli , Sk 2-l» 

tW Fimi Kim In t1»» Mmtt by ditto ]£i* inll 

1W^ 01 Wdodwp % ditto Sfi.1^18 

^ O £yil fav 0. t. M. Joftd Ba. 8 

HiddooToottogBoyoMYDgXDrPAol 

Idmtily £r Rmtity fay Emile Meyersoo B«. 15 

Idem I General Introdnctioti To Pore Phenomenology 
by Edmond Humrl Ke. 16 

Moral SooM by James Bonar Be. 11^12 

mtural Ri^lt by BUchie Re. 1142 

Tho Pflgriois Progress by John Bncyan Rg. 7-1 

The SoeU PoaetioB Of Soieiice by J. 1). B 'rnal Be. 16-14 
Admiralty Handbook Of Wireless Telegraphy —compt. • i 
in 2 toIb. Ba. 9-6 

JCoop The Poaee Tbrongb Air Power by A . Michie Rs. 9-14 
CoolBel Angora To Afghanistan by B. Forbes Ba, 14-t 
Indian Ylllaga Crimes Sir Cecil Walsh Bs. 10-8 
Cplmthttiy Stoat Book compiled by A. M. Depew Rs. 12 8 
Cokoebnry Party Book by ditto Rg. 12-8 

II Pontamerone or The Tale Of Tales by Gioranni 
Batiste Basils Bs. 22-8 

Tko Land Of Tka Gold Mohur by Lady Lowther BB.n-12 
Grant Pirate Storiee ed. by J. L French Bs. 12-8 
The Hlitery Of Piracy by Phillip Gosse Rs. 12-8 
Many Talas Of Many Cities by Isidore De Lsra Bs. 18 
I Parody Party ^ Rebecca West, Rose Macaulay E'^o. Rs 8 
Leaeas From The Jnngla by Verrier Elwia Rs. 9 


Leaeas From The Jungla 1^ Verrier Elwia Rs. 9 
Amorioan Notes, Ete. by Charles Dick ms Rs. 7-1 
Mleeenaneotis Papers, Etc. by Ditto Rs. 7-1 

Radio Pltosiet Conree by Ghirardi Rs. 22-8 

Modem Radio Senrieing by ditto Rs. 22-8 

Radio Troohleehootar'e Handbook by ditto Bs. 22-8 
Rapbssl'a Almaaac 1947 Bs. 1-7 

P08TA0K ETC. EXTJR 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE 


ri.n«8 

A ClAiLllflS 

Formtriy 

NOW AVAILABLE 

Price: ito. 4 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the laiesi work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Re. lUO 

<0 The Great Challenge 

Price : Rs. JO 

EMPIRE Jte.l-6 I 

By LOUI S FISCHER 

THE FIGHT FOR THE RUBBEB 

Price: Be. 6 

An Account Of The Indian Cricket Tour To 
E2KGLAND 1946 bff L. N. MATHUR; with a 
foreword H.H. The Maharawal of Dimgarpar. 
The first book of its kind published in India 

A JN ALL CASES. 

WORLD, StVcSrMMSMr 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Tea Qardens, Factories, ’'WST" [F — 

INSTj^L OUR PATENTSD 

MiRKIRa WATER PROBLEM 
Already laetallcd eevcrel et 
2,000 gallon oatpat per day 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, ShIkdar Bagan B^ CALCirTTA. 


AMRUTANJAN 

i 

SOLD BVeRYWHBke 
AMBUTAnAS tTD., P. 0. Box No. 6826, Oabotta. 


Atom Bomb 
Pale Balm 


MBO 


Tbe Modern aeHew^^Sepfadber tto 





always use Oatine Cream before retiring. It Is so 
pleasant and soothing and cleanses my skin from 
anything left by dust or make up. I recommend 
It to all my friends. 

Oatine 

CREAMi^IBHL 
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KING & CO., 

BOmOPATmC OHEMTSTS. 

90>7>A, fUttBisoM Road, ts. Rotd Stbeb* 
AND 154, Russa Road. CALCUTTA 

Only poiest medicines from Boeriche and 
Tafel of Amerioa are stocked. Rates— ordinary 
moflier tinotares 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th dil. 
at 4 as. a dram. 13 to 30th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at as. 12 a dram. 

Prtetied Psyebie Insfraetion 

HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, Mind- 
Beading, Auto-Saggestiou, Crystal-Gazing, 
Concentration, etc., various other secret 
sciences are taught by post. Successful 
Pupils all over the world. For particulars, 
please send an anna stanip, 

R. N. RUDRA. B.COM., R.A.. 

La Euthi, Hazauibaou, Bihab. 

Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

Bie leading house in Western India for genuine 
and reliable HomoBopathic and Bioohemio medi- 
oine^ ^obules, bottles, corks and other phy sidans’ 

S ‘ Ites. Books — American, English and 
publications. 

fViM U$t fret on appheation. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A populai montiily. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 
Sptemm copy free on requett. 

ROY L COMPANY, Honoeopathists 

Pfh s m StiMt, Bombay 2. 

Bettonss IISTABUSBB) 1880. 

KUNCH OIL 

(Mixed with Ivory Fowder) 

Cures Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of oapilary disease and Dandruff.* Price 
Bs, 2*^ Postage As. 13 

BHARATI OSHADHAtAYA 

126-2. Hazra Road, Ealighat, CALO^rA-26 
i^odUats-^O. K. STORES, Ohaiumtolia, Calcutta 


jAlp^MARI or T. B.:.caie 
in a very successful remedy 
y of Ayurvedic chemotherapy 
* for all kinds of T. B., Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis, Hymoptisis, Heema- 
teniesis, Chronic Congh, Loss of Calcium, 
etc. Many patients have been cured. 
Please do not lose heart without giving it 
a fair trial in .TOur casa Free booklet 
is sent on application to the Manager. 

RAJVAIBYA AYFRVEDIC WORKS, 
172, Bowbazar Street, Calcatta-12 

Bair-Ditease^Speeialiai 

Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kucher-T aila 

( Kim] oil, oil of bead fruit, Abnia preoatoriiu ) 

for BaldneM, Hair-fallinK, dandruff ete. 
After twenty years’ research, this oil has now been 
mu^ improYed in efficaey and more suitable for use. 
It has oeen well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Oalontta. Prioe now increased to Re. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Rs. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, bac., mja, dxm., o.pjl 

Shambasar Market, 1st floor, Boom 52, Calontta 
And RIMER A OOMPANy. DTgPENBABIEB. 

HAPPINESS ??? 

Scientific knowledge l^s to happi- 
ness. For a healthy, happy and satisfac- 
tory life study the scieuce of marriage. 

, For full particulars please write to : 

BATSAYAN SOCIETY 

Post Box — 158 (M) — Delhi. 

NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Labe's 
PURE AND SCIENTIFICALiy IMFINEO 

LOTUS HONEY 

( An UnparaOekd Qift of Kashmir ) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of Eye 
Diseases. Dram Phial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Bs. 6-8. 
6 Phials Us. 11. Postage Extra Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free. 

D. P. MUKHERJEE & CO., 

46-A-S4, Sibpnr Road, Sibpur, Howrah. 

I (Bengal). 
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aiOed S^tNDRA LAL OHO^i iuM, 'mnr, Ai>^ hitw 
Mahatfiia Gaodhrs iu>iqu« misBiou of jmce ia riot-^vaijtated tupad ol Jias 

been a souroe of w^der not only to Indbns bat to all dtusens of tlid w^td», pro* 

found significance of bis lonely pilen*iniago is, however, apt to be inadei^U^y, realised 
by many. This book sets oat to explain the character and meaning of Ga^Mfi’s mission 
and gives an account of bis historic tour. In piecing, together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-knowi^ journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non- 
violence and has made an acute analysis of tlie communal problem in India. 

PrhUed in Cartridge paper. :: Price Rs. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., i-i. Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta (9) 


CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


lODlSAL 

(BLOOD PURIHER) 

Purifies the blood, regulates the 
nervous system, acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 


G. D. A. CHEMICALS 

44, Badridas Temple Street, Calcutta. 

L Dr. N. 0. Genguly, D. Sc. 

2. Dr. Dilip Banerjee, D. Sc. 

3. Dr. P. 0. DutU, D. So. 

4. Dr. B. Bhattaoharjee, D. Sc. 

5. Dr. E. Bhattaeharya, Ph. o., f.b.i c. 

6. Prof. 8. N. Boee of University Colley of Science 

& Technology 

7. Dr. B. Banerjoe.~])r. BERN AT (Munich, Germany) 

ADVISORS 

Dr. Amal Kumar Boy Ghowdhury, M.i>. 

Dr. K. Banerjee, (Major, i.u.b.) 

Dr. N, N. Bose, Etc. 

PRODUCTS 

Proutoin— A high potent Ointmoot tor any | 
kind of ulcers, cuts & bums etc. 

CUoxidoquiuol— Pills for any kind of intestine 
troubles. ^ 

Xnjeotales’— Calcium with D. Quinine, Oluoosh 
etc. 

Ohemicala^l^ure & Research Cliemii^alA 

WatUei Rej^eetdble JPisirilmii/r^, A^nts md 
BspremikLiiices^ Tcrtm on 


Pue S4 




** Protect your home, and youUl 
be doubly protected.’" 

THE 

. KALA 
NAG 

Thk Kala Nau if uailtid in any home, 
brioKS down a blessiiit; on all who dwell there, 
the family will be in comfort, riches, and 
in health. You will quickly improve u your 
position and in business, if it is carried in 
pocket. 

The Kala Nau is no talisman but a. living 
Vibrant Force of Mystic Black Cobra, which 
lasts a life-time Send a 'Rupee in advance 
for one. 

Manager, V. V. CHART Co., 
Kamkote, Hydorabad (DisccAiid 


Ballary, IM-IOI?.— I am glad to Inform yon that 
yonr ehatm “Lala Nao" has done the fint 'thing 
that 1 wanted t. e. a ttansto' to the plaee rMakea 
bjr me. I have a gxeat belief Jm yonr ohanh. 


Tbe MiMletit Itiivie«---Septehii^ 194^ 
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TWO SISTERS 


Does yourScalp 

show through your hsir ? It means 
the fallen hair are not being re- 
placed, and that from partial, you 
are heading for complete baldness. 
Why sentence yourself to baldness 
and the appearance of age when 
with Kssavardhini you may 
escape both ? 

Leaves shed in Autumn are re- 
grown in Spring, but in certain 
stages of hair decay hair once gone 
are gone for ever. Don’t let your 
hair go, but make them grow instead 
with Kesavardhini in time and 
keep your Youth. 

In time — because by delaying 
Kesavardhini, you' delay re- 
covery and provide disease an 
opportunity to complete the havoc 
— valuable time you could use in 
restoring. Don’t lose time to give 
yourself. 

KESAVARDHINI 

BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE ! 

Eesavardhini *-*A8. 12 

Eesavardhini Shampoo As. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

From most dealers or direct from 

SOUW INDIA CHEMICALS 

COaiBATORe 
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Women are of fwo lypes, the mother and 
the beloved. The one is libe the rainy season, 
which tempers the heat, brings the slit of 
water and of fruit, and fills* the life of man 
with plenty. The other is the spring which 
roebs his blood into waves of ecstasy and 
mabes heart sing. Man draws strength from 
the mother in woman and inspiration from 
the sweetheart In her. He needs one and 
desires the other. Where the two do not meet 
in the same person, his heart is torn into two 
and he is faced with a problem to which society 
offers no solution. Two Slaters is a study 
of this eternal conflict. 

"This is a gripping novel.” 

— The Hindusthan Tima 

“The variation of the Eternal Triangle is 
both humorous and scintillating.'' 

— The Morning Standard 

WITH A PORTRAIT 
Cloth and Board: 

Rupees Three and Annas Eight 


VISVA-BHARATI 

S, Banbim Chatterfee Sh«cl 
CALCUHA 
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FREE HOROSCOPE 


is made, for. short Besults Bs. 4 is charged. Send birth-time-date-place. Horoscope will go per V. P. 
Life-Reiuling (general)— Bs. 16. Annual Results (per year) (detailed)— Rs. 16. Write— how many years 
jroa require. Beading will ^ per V. P. Palm-Itoading (ordinary)— Ba. 4, (detailed)— Bs. 16. Send 
ink-impressiop of Palms (with age) and write what class of reading you want. Reading will go per 
V. P. Marriage— Rs. 4. Loss, Absconding, Profit, Law-suit^ Share Market, Longevity (per item)— 
Rs. 16. Absolutely new, scientific, infallible methods. Horoscope from palm— Rs. 16— a speciality. 

The Highest Degrce^Holdlng, lndia-Renowned« Wdrld-Painous Astrologer S Tantric 

DOCTOR N. VACHASPATI, 


M A., JYOT1S.BHASKAR 

"Mahi^nani Niketan”, 66, Mirxapur Street, (College Square). Calcutte*9. 


Jut Out ! 


Just Out ! ! 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

By Dr. S. K MAITBA 

Author of An Introduction to the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo 
Studies in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy 

The Neo-Romantic Movement in Contemporary Philosophy, Ac., Ac. 

Price Rs, fi'-O-O. Foreign 128. or $3.00 

Also Available By the Same Author 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF SRI AUROBINDO 

2rid edn. Price Rs. 2-8-0. Foreign 38. or $1.25 

Both ihete hooks are to he had of: The Author, Quarters No. D/8, P.O. Benares Hindu University, 


SIODIES IN fiANDDISPr » 

DU Drol. N. H. Dose 

Private Secretary of Mahatma Gandhi in his historic peace-mission in the 
riot-torn villages in the district of Noakhali.* 

PRinAVY ESnCAIISN IN INDIA; IS flllnrc 


DQ nrel. A. N. Bmb, n.A.. UMton) 


■e. 1-5 


INDIAN ASSOCIATED FUBLISEINO CO., LTD., SC, Baiunath Mazumdar Street, (hJcutta-9. 


SHORT^IUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES— 


WWtNW NNfsn 
NrVW 8|SC>(<^ WN^'ui 


SHORTHAND TEACHER-Bcu 2. Ccmiplete book to 
learn Shorthand without teacher. Newepapen 
hif;hly tpcAen. 

OITT BOOESELLEBS-Sobangun], (mbc), Delhi * 


Indian Science of Pulse 

Ba. S»a 

By BidraMya Eariia] Piabhakar C9ntter)ee. m. 4. 
An epoeb>makIiig book of a far-ieaddag aqpiificaaoe. 

To bqahad of—THC WSTITIITE OF EMDU 

CHEWSm 4 AYlfflVEDIC RESEARCH, 

172, BoiHNuat Stieet, Oelontta. 


The Hodem B ertetp- ■ S eptember fM7 


uN, aw, Tjiwit, TUlft unti^uucn uu uriwr 

>« V«I1 a/b* 

grUNT S iflyrI >« ^ «/)• fSHNill I* 
•SSHW-awr uHortt «ifl% ctwu w onowcM 

fkut— w.R uwti oilu, ufkuW i 
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liMrokiDit book to «»«5r p**^^ iS^SI®^ 
Sorec4 omM, or Mat-’'-wiiyi M*. ^ Mj ’ 

(Ool.), B.A. (Oonttb), 

"viDTASAGA* BOOI^^STALt 
41, Sonkir Gfcoih Lone, OrlentU-6. 


Prop. PmyAjaHjiW Sen's 

MOOEIVN ORiyA LITERATURE &• 8 
FLORBICt EIWmWAUW lEOIAE LETTERS Rs. 2 

‘Uiw Ootleothw of letters is 
‘<R6V6ftta liar intenw with tha 

xteaiftota ci India. 

ot, fc. S«rf/.rg.o Bw AC... 16. Oollege Bg., Oslentto 


y OGIC & ■ T ANTRIK EEMBDIES of 
His HoHoess, Swami Premanandajee 
in Nervous disorders, Fits, Insanity, etc., 
effective for oyer 80 years. For pwlicttlars, 
refer vith postage. Paop. S. N. Bmb, ra-, 
233 , Uppbb CmrPtm Boad, Camottta-j. 


A (Soripios Of <)rislasl Soowss pi letter Bengal 

.fatfWMtffc; Bco^, .BAfB. - 20* 

n« DeohrStSoB Of l|idieo*eoS: i* >E*- 

pte^OfAisadean Ideals («•«*)“ t'SZS 206 
Q. K. Ohsstertoo iGtoil.)— f^wtf*** '• 

Ettly Years Of The Caloatta , Msdiial College 
{ilbut,)—Joge9k 0. Bogtl ••• 

Oonlee Dam {iamt.)-Ri(ihard B. ^ng ... 216 

r.«i.A Of The Lnshais In Aaam— Miaaam— 

A. V. Thdkkar and L N. Bao ... ••• 218 

The Evolution Of Modem India’s Ideal Of 
Freedom— Dr. NatuMal (Mterjee, M.A„ 
Ph.D., D.m. ... •• - 220 

The Life In U. 8. 8. K-Joegues Nieolk - 222 

The Late Nalini Kante Bhattasali-Mrod- 
btttidhu Sanyal ... •" 

The Pf«^ Factor Of Indnetrialisation— flrotorfA 

Chandra Bandyopadhyay ... - 230 
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NOTES 


indUi and the World 

The woild is again slowly going into ferment. The 
old game of power politics is on, with all its vicious 
undcrcuiTentfi lof diplomatic moves and counter- 
moves. Nations that >vere exhausted md prostrated by 
the titanic destructive foices let loose by World War II 
are being goaded into activity by their leaders. The 
principal opponents at the moment are the U. a S. R. 
and United States of America. As yet there is no open 
breach, neither is there any distinct lining up of 
friendly or antagoni/dic nations for or against either 
of them. But both parties are using all the resouiees 
at their disposid to influence the weary world into 
j^litting up in rival camps, and moves are already 
perceptible to show w'hich way this or that country is 
being forcsed to align itself in order to obtain the vital 
supplies necessary for its very existence. 

India is a new-comer in this grim under^-world of 
make-believe friendships, secret pacts and veiled 
enmities. We have been so long out of touch with 
World Currents and so much pre-occupied with our 
own affairs that it would be some time before even a 
proper understanding of Western diplomacy begins to 
dawn on us. But all the same it would not do for a 
bewildered India to stand at the cross-roads waiting to 
be led blind-fold into the mase of power-politics, most 
of the exitiB of which lead into the fiery fumsuses of 
war. We have no quarrel with anyone, it is true, but 
many a nation has before now been led, willy-nilly 
into a desperate situation which ended with war with 
all its calamities. We must not forget that in the 
Western Worid of to-day there is but little altruistic 
impulse, and a Qutd-pro quo is demanded at every 
step, and that at as far an excessive rJite as the un^ 
of “favoiiw’' is able to concede. 
We have almdy seen this in the matter of . food-grain 
supplies and we sbell have to egpect the e&me in ill 
dealings with foreign nations of major calibre, until 
such time as we ore Me U bold out. tOI iwe are able 
to deal on term tbat lM^b to mutual adntttage. 


It must also be understood that the first move of 
the Western Powers with a new-comer is to try t® 
render him as helpless as possible through provoking 
disorders in his internal affairs to the utmost extent. 
When the new-comer has been rendered bankrupt, 
economically and politically, and is on the verge of 
collapse aa a consequence, then the Powers within 
whose zone of influence the unfortunate is politically 
placed, begin to dictate terms. China, Spain, the 
Balkans and, most recently Persia, are outstanding 
examples of such machiavellian moves. The partial 
Balkanization of India and the moves of British 
officialdom, before and after the partition of India, 
must b(‘ regarded in the same light. We have been told 
by all our trusted leaders that the British Labour 
Party and its latest representative. Lord Mou&tjbatten, 
hate throughout acted on good-faith and sincerity and 
we have no reason to disbelieve that statement. But 
we must not forget that the shaping of the British 
bureaucracy wa.s done by the British Tories and their 
inferior imitation, the Liberal Party of Britain. Up till 
now British Labour had little to do either with the 
appointments or with the shaping of instruments of 
instructions for the* guidance of Brithh Colonial and 
Imperial administration. Further they have few men 
of any outstanding merit who have any experience in 
inch matters. Therefore, they have been obliged to 
efntrust the canying out of their policy into the 
treacherous hands of the Pukka Safiiba and those 
creatures of Die-hard Toryism have betrayed their 
tnist with any compunction, and are still doing so 
whenever the opportunity arises, as for example, in 
Western Pakistan. What is happening in India is 
isolated phenomenon where the activities of British 
officialdom are concerned, as that had happened before 
bt Egypt, in Iraq, in Palestine, and in India after the 
fimt. World War, 

We have to keep our eyes open, therefore, and get 
rid of the idea that the "Third Party’’ has been 
dittinated noir that the British have delivered the 
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of Oovemmeiii to iio UmI tbe Pakistftiiii. Pfeiki* 
Man is being atow^ aii4 gdroi% enmeehed m tbe 
toils of ftilisb offistoMoia niid ^^oujUi be sooaa ibeir 
mercjr. Vbsti bo^eiper, Ip- tbefr jbekMAc wiit «e 
bsve to be od tbe fdr are the moves to force 

us into a similar ilifament. America and Britain have 
some to believe tiiat India is at their mercy^ and if 
internal disorders continue end men in charge of vital 
affairs indulge in day-dreaming in the faahion they have 
been doing hitherto, that would be a fact. Furlbisp* 
mofe, Russia is on the threshold of Pakistan and 
therefore British Foreign Office officialdom of iffie 
Vansittart pattern are anxious to fashion Pakistan into 
a Cordon SaniUdre around ^he Indian Union. Therefore, 
for tbe present at least, we must expect British 
officialdom to do all it can to increase the stresses 
between Pakistan and tbe Indian Union, and to expect 
the Ahl^cnS^on group at U. N. O. to cold-shouM^ 
the representatives of India. Normally, the reaction to 
these Anglo-American moves would be to forge new 
links between India and Russia, which is a semi-Asiatic 
Power. But here also we must step with the utmost 
of caution. 

We must get rid of all complacence and idle 
speculation. Delhi must in all seriousnese buckle down 
to its tasks. What was idle waste of time before is 
criminal neglect of duty now. The leaden must realise 
that they must eithei 8er\^e or else resign and go. 
Nepotism, party-politics and the lavish distribution of 
largesse in the shape of appointments, etc., must stop 
at once. Mistakes galore have been committed already, 
there is no room for any more, for the time is 
extremely short, before the plunge into political and 
economic bankruptcy becomes inevitable. 

Pandit Nehru and his colleagues must adopt the 
established democratic procedure of taking counsel 
before they make any move, any new appointment 
or give any new tmderstanding. The ne^k for a 
Brain-Trust at Delhi is now as clear as daylight. Do' 
our leaders imagine that the Union of India is a real 
union, or are they out to foUow the now-discarded 
British Libened policy of muddling through 7 Tbe inter, 
provincial jealousieB and animonlies that the Biitieh 
have left behind as a legacy of their divide et impera 
are still there as much as the Pakistan insue, and will 
lead to the same unfortunate consequences unless the 
Centre really becomes aetive. If they do not believe 
this statement, let them investigate the action of 
the Bardoloi Government of Assam in the Sylbet 
plebiscite and after. 

Inside certain provinces, notably Bihar, Madras 
and the Central Provinces, there are intemid stresses 
due to the grievances of Imguistic minorities, who l^ve 
been in many eases forcibly incorpoi^d ihto border- 
ing provinces, with whom they bad ko .bonds pr ties. 
In most of these cases these linguistic minorities Aave 
not received friendly or neighbourly treatment M 
new province. The victimi%atioB of Bengalis m Bihat' 
and Assam is an old stgiy. It wm initiated by the 
officials of the old dafs in eider lo ptfoiffi itlie 
BengiB Ibr daring to think of indepsnd^. lbs 
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dhmmmbeiment of the distiiots of West Bengal end 
their ineoipomticm Into Bihar was done sadritrarffy dn 
the iroijMa^,.i^ bsbi^g tbe Bihar budget^ Injei^ 
it'IMi iuttafanent lor Bengal end |N^t 'im 
Britliber idsA their subservient h^n^bneh. tbe |dbaeiri^ 
wealth of Maabhoom and that of estates like 
was fully exploited, at nominal cod^, by tht 
tbroudh the political backwardness of Bfi^ . 
BengaliHq>eakhig inhabitants of these., areli, |bI 
ceedingly unfair treatment from Ibe foitidi #itikpe of 
' thoee daye. When Congress came into power, matters 
.■ :^d ij iSa imted still further, as the Bihaii Congress 
'lindmg forgot what the Congress stood for and, for the 
mdee of ixmer and profit, started aetive sruppresslon. We 
do not want to elaborate on tbe matter, but we most 
emphatically do say that there are real grievances of 
outstanding nature where these linguistic minorities 
are concerned, and it would not only be idle but 
actually dangerous if these fissiparous strains be just 
ignored. The Congress must redeem its pledge end 
release all stresses by a new alignment of boundaries 
for the creation of linguistic provinces. All argument 
to the contrary is just footling rubbish. 

The Indian Union must first coiuiolidate itself and 
then look to its frontiers. The men of Delhi, through 
their lack of experience and dilatoriness have now to 
devise means for accomplishing both at high speed. 
The time at their disposal might be even shorter than 
what they imagine, for the attitude of Hyderabad and 
Pakistan clearly indicates that they are playing fbr 
time while alternately fanning up and dousing the 
flames of strife. We have to go a little bit more in 
detail about the affairs of the Punjab in order to 
undemtand that and so we have to comment on it with 
all the restraint at our command, for it seems to us 
that the British Jingos and Die-hards are alreudy 
Ashing in troubled waters. The systematic despatch of 
false and distorted news by British oorrespondants B 
a dear indicator. 

Pdtistan Propaganda Against India 

After the Weet Punjab holocauat eame to lights 
the PakiatBB keders have etarted a wd^lanned 
jirapaganda campaign against India. Tbe {dan i> 
aimpie. No reference is made to the atrgfiiliilp and 
bniteUties that have happened and are stiB'll^^peiiittg 
in West Punjab while tbe happening!, ^ Ela«t 
Punjab and Delhi are magnifod. of all 
proportion and all news of the, ntrong s^ effective 
action talcen by the OovanaMa!b.W lam ‘vOfulIy 
auppraand. Mr. ZaftroUeh Klma, leader of ^a Pald> 
■tan ddegation to the.n. N. O., is repot^ 'io . have 
dedaeed that killing of Muelims liad bedil go^i on 
for more titan a month m tiie pravinee of Best Pt^njnb 
and ktterly in Delhi. ‘The reaponsil^ty for ha 
empba^wd, “testa entirely pn tite QoveniMfiHtt en 
India 'ndu<A eo ^ has utterly foiled to (Kwha^ tMi 
rsqponaSriliiy or even fees it nguardy.** fhffbig on 
the sam tone from Karachi, Mrr Jinnah pretend to 
be ibodcad at tiie eveata in Seffiii and Ini wdM npoa 
the Oovemmeat of India to .put dewn irHih in 
band the ieu de g m ew nUA it on ^tedir 
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«3r«g of tint Bf .lagrbii Ibe Utmo oix tin 

QQvemmeat of Indio, both Mr. Jimnh and Mr. 
ZafahiUab Khan have aought to hide the hendiib 
atrocitiea oommitted on the ooO-Mualifne of Weat 
Pimiah, where, after teoa of thounJida had periahed 
in the orgy of rlaughier, arson and rape, the aurvivoie 
had to abandon their valuable properties, and to flee 
for their very lives. They have tried, likewise, to h.de 
the fact that the events in Eaet Puoiab and Delhi 
were the direct outcome, in retaliation, of the West 
Punjab atrocities. Replying to the charge that there 
has been a dereliction of duty by the forces of law 
and Older in East Punjab, Pandit Nehru haa modestly 
said that ^*at least so far as the forces of law and 
order in India are concerned, impartiality, rather than 
partiality, has been the rule.*' He could easily have 
asserted, from bis own experience and direct know- 
ledge gained after his West Punjab tour, that the 
reverse was the case in Pakistan where the police, the 
troops and the petty officials proved to be more ruth- 
less and cruel than even the ferocious and fanatical 
mobs. Even Gaudhiji had to express his disappoint- 
ment at the callousnsas of the Pakistan Government. 

The theatrical fulminations of Mr. Zafarullah 
Khan in New York about the ^^extermination of 
Muslims'* in India read in conjunction with those of 
Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat All Khan and Mr. Firoa 
Khan Noon, and the provocative resolution of the 
West Punjab Muslim League Council, ought to be 
sufficient to convince the Indian leaders that the 
Pakistan author! ties are trying to hide their own guilt 
by launching a campaign of false propaganda against 
India. It is to be noted that the Government of India 
have promptly contradicted Mr. Zafarullah*s statement 
and Choudbury Khaliquzzaman has given a stem reply 
to the West Punjab League Council resolution. 

Mr. Zafarullah Khan*s statement deserves special 
attention. That he should have spoken in the way he 
did should be regarded as a serious breach of diplomatic 
rules and decorum. None of the allegations he has 
made in New York has been communicated by the 
Pakistan Government to India. One explanation given 
in Delhi of Mr. Zafarullarh'.^ outburst is that he is the 
leader of the Abmadiya community whose head- 
quarters, Qadian, in East Punjab, gained great notoriety 
in the West Punjab massacres. Qadian was the opera- 
tional base of gangs of marauders, most of whomt were 
ex^mrvicpmen belonging to Qadian who saUied into 
the non^Muslim areas of West Punjab. These men 
wore military uniform and were led by former military 
officers. They had jeeps, guns, army ammunitions and 
civilian planes, which acted as ‘observeijB’ and com- 
municated to 'headquarters* the result df attacks on 
non-Muslim villages and also sent wireless. calls for 
re-inforcemests. Two of such messages were intercepted 
by Indian military authorities. When the Indian mili- 
taiy authoritgis started combing out Qadian they 
recovered a considerable quantity of illegal anne and 
ammuttitipn. .The offending planes had to be grounded 
by threat that if they took off again they would be 
sboh dowm Vm of the aioa^ wwo 


incensed by ibeae depredatiooe earned out by the 
Qadianis thwt only a strong Indiaft mititaiy guard has 
saved the colony from retaliatioOb Norm^, Qadiap 
should have been blasted by guns as a punn^eat for 
the tertible massacres that they caused, but epnsideni^ 
tion was shown by the Government of India to l^ese 
people because they claimed to be a religious com- 
munity. Zafarullah Khans fulminations are a typical 
return for such liberal acts of kindness and forbearance 
shown by the leaders of India. The scanty reports of 
the proceedings of tlie West Punjab Mutiim League 
Council arc sufficient to prove that the Pakistan autho- 
rities are not even ashamed for what has happened 
within their Dominion. They seem to be still under 
the mistaken belief thtvt an all-out campaign of un- 
diluted lies will give them a clean bill before the bar 
of world opinion and they will be absolved of their 
part of the complicity in the massacres. Mr. Liaquat 
All Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, made a state- 
ment to the Punjab Muslim League Council in the 
course of which he is reported to have said : 

“(1) Today we ^ (Pakistan) are surrounded by 
forces which are out to destroy us. They (these forces) 
feel that with the consolidation of Pakistan, their 
cheritiied dream to rule all over the sub-continent of 
India will not be realised. 

**(2) That the Muslims in East Punjab were routed 
only by the bullets and bayonets of the forces of law 
and order. 

'•'(3) That the Government of India and East 
Punjab had not honoured and implemented the deci- 
sions jointly taken by the Govemments of the two 
Dominions in Lahore some days ago.*' 

In reply to this vile and mendacious statement 
of the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Pandit Nehru said, 
'T do not wish to say anything that will add to the 
dangers of the atmosphere already surcharged with 
passion, and of a situation fraught with tragedy. We 
desire and seek nothing but a rapid restoration of 
peace and the establishment, on lasting foundations, of 
amity between Pakistan and India.” The Indian 
authorities are too humane and considerate to give a 
fitting reply to the Hitlerian tactics of the Pakistan 
spokesmen. Full advantage of the restraint shown by 
Indian leaders has been taken by all the enemies of 
minorities in Pakistan. On August 15, in an order of the 
day. General Measervy, Bitish C.-in-C. of Pakistan, 
said that his troops must be ready for war. This view 
has been confirmed by the Pakistan Prime Minister’s 
statement to the West Punjab League Council. Several 
reports have been published of the Pakistan troops' 
participation in the massacres. A British military 
offimal, perhaps one of the rare exceptions who have 
still retained their own conscience, told the world, in a 
Press Conference on September 17, from the latest 
informatioii at his disposal, that Pakistan troops are 
indulging in killings on a big scale. General Messervy. 
an emjdeeree of Pakistan, has made a categorical 
denial of this rerious charge in the usual Pakistani 
fashion. It is now erystaJ dear that Pakistan bad begun 
to ‘Ihink in terma of war seed it magr wall be that the 



]nij[U>]ities i& Pakutaa may bemi looked 90 
a potential fifth column in ihe event of a 
between India and Paldstan> and this might have been 
the prime factor in the State organised drive for extern 
mination^of zmnoritieo in Pakistan. Quetta, Hasara, 
Peshwar and Sind confirm the same belief. 

The Pakistan leaders have been banking on the 
fact that Gandhiji and the Indian leaden would not 
countenance retaliation on any account. We certainly 
uphold this pribeipte but we think that Mr. Jinnah 
must be plainly told liiat the patience of the people 
^of India has a limit. We most earnestly desire peace, 
but there can be no peace in the face of continuous 
provocation. 

The Punjab Holocaust 

The communal orgy in Western Punjab has now 
become a first class political problem. Communal 
distuibanccB there last March caused untold losses to 
Hindus and Sikhs. To make matters worse, the League 
leaders and the Muslim press boasted that they had 
taught the minorities a lesson and had called the Sikh’s 
blufi. The League started its Direct Action fint in 
Calcutta. Had the Spens Commission been allowed to 
submit even an interim Report, the responsibility of 
the League in i^rtarting the communal battle would, we 
believe, have become an established fact. The 
Commission was dissolved at a time when it had abnost 
concluded its labours and had finished taking the 
evidences of all important officials. Calcutta was fol- 
lowed by Noakhali. Then there was Bihar, and the 
Bihar tragedy was fully utilised by the Muslim League 
for political ends. Then began the oppression and 
expulsion of Hindus and Sikhs from the Punjab and 
the N.-W. F. P. 

When the March disturbances began in Western 
Punjab, tension grew as refugees poured into towns 
and villages in East Punjab. A majority of those who 
had colonised Crown lands in West Punjab were from 
the eastern districts. The tales of horror they brought 
stirred the worst paistonB and the spirit of vengeance 
among their' relatives and friends, who began to lodk 
for an opportunity to retaliate. 

We refrain from giving details of the horrors that 
have taken place in the Punjab, but wc consider it our 
duty to analyse this grim event on a political plane. In 
doing so, we propose to rely on data published by the 
Hindustan Times of New Delhi, 

The decisiou to divide the Punjab, the appoint- 
ment of the Boundary Commission and the uncertainty 
about where the boundary line would be drawn further 
unsettled peopleV mind. The special repres^tative of 
the Hindustan Times states that the fimt blow was 
struck by the Muriims in Amritsar district end that 
let loose the forces wliich were until i then in check- 
The change-over of ofikens on August^ Ifi helped in the 
spread of the fire. 

Once partition was agreed upon both the parties 
wanted to separate without delay. Yeats of propaganda 
on the two'^nation theoiy and open inwkchiiig of com- 
msuiakhattwd by the Leggge /leadei#, IunI . . b^ 


up to the eacploeion ppmt, Th 6 
ai^al act that lighted the spark was the inristenoe of 
the League leaders to divide the army, the police and 
the civil services on communal lines. In the atmosphere 
surehargad with communal fanaticism due to incessant 
League propaganda and the open partisanship of the 
Muslim officials with communal fangUos, the mino* 
rities lost confidence in the communally-minded 
administration. 

The administratidn in the PunjSIb may be de»- 
cribed as the legatee of communal ovenealousneiB on 
the Western side and frustration on the East. Many 
Hindu and Sikh officers, who came over to the East 
Punjab, had seen their familieH murdered in cold blood 
and their property looted. They had seen Muriim 
magistracy and police aid and abet the assassins and 
the looters. So, when trouble started in East Punjab 
some of them sat tight in their chairs and hardly did 
anything to stop disturbances. As for those who stayed 
on in East Punjab, the bitterness stored over many 
years on account of communal preferment for Muslima 
in the Punjab made them less vigilant than they 
should have been. Praclioally thi'oughout their career 
they had seen less competent Muslims being appointed 
to Government services in preference to better 
qualified Hindus and Sikhs and had suffered the 
Ignominy of suppression and the agony of frustration. 

On the other hand, the Muslim officials felt that 
Islam bad been their sheet anchor, that but for com- 
munal representation in services they would not have 
shared in the loaves and fishes of office. Suffering from 
an inferiority complex, they thought that their safety 
lay in having a separate Muslim State in which they 
would not have to compete with the Hindus for 
positions of power and influence. After a close obser- 
vation of the attitude and activities of these officials, 
the Special Representative of the Hindustan Times 
says that **it was natural for such officials to think iu 
terms of wiping out the minorities in their State.” Thk 
ejcplaios the open complicity of the Muriim army, 
police and civil officials with the maraudete in eanying 
out the massacre in West Punjab. It is now fbHy 
realised tiiat the policy of communal reservation in 
eenrices had been a far greater monster than sepsirate 
electorktee. The Muslim League politicians have their 
best supporters in the officials. A large part of the 
credit for the victoiy of the Muslim League at the 
polls was due in fact to Muslim officials of the Ck>vem- 
ment who not only canvassed votes for them but oRen 
tampered with ballot papers and* ballot btnees. These 
offioiab had indeed established Pekktan in every 
department of the State. The bitter memory of how 
the five Muslim League members in the Interim 
Government of India smuggled in by WhTeH bad 
successfully neutralised idl the progrcssilre end besoe- 
ficial aotivities of the Congress is still freek in many 
minds. The partisan activities of the Mudhn offickls 
in the various departments were making foe adminis- 
trative nhaos. The eommunal orgy of March biwui^t 
.matters to a head ahd the August Massacres revealed 
thit side ^<»f . the picture in all its ugliMs. 





Bxait&rated leporte of ibipiieiliiivK in Baft 
Punjab* which were direct repereuanoiia of the March 
orfy on the West, were published in the Pakistan press 
and broadcast by Pakistan radio. These reports let 
loose the forces of destruction tm the minorities in 
West Punjab in a bid to wipe them out. It has now 
been clearly revealed that a free distribution of large 
quantities of arms and ammunitions had previously 
been made. The Hindfustan Times correspondent 
writes, '*It is said that one of the top League leaders 
was in coni^iracy with them and egged them on to 
annihilate the minorities, as he believed that to be 
the only way to make the foundations of Pakistan 
secure. Wielding administrative power and having at 
their command the police and the militaiy as an 
engine of oppression, these officials committed the 
worst (Tinu's of butcheiy and savagery in human 
history.” 

The complicity of the British officials in these 
maasucros has also become public knowledge. The 
same correspondent says, 'Terhaps the tragedy would 
not have occurred had Sir Evans Jenkins not resisted 
introduction of martial law. Possibly the toll of human 
life and the extent of misery would have been less had 
iiOt General Rees worked up the bogey of Sikhs 
murdering and killing here, there, everywhere, to 
denude West Punjab of armed forces. Tlie pattern 
attack, butcheiy, arson and loot in most places m 
West Puujab was the same as at Sheikhpura. A false 
alarm that a Sikh band headed by horsemen had 
attacked a locality would be simt to the military. The 
local police would impose curfew. The Muslim National 
Guards would set lire to Hindu and Sikh houses. The 
people running for life from burning houses would be 
shot for breaking the curfew. Those trying to escape 
the town would be butchered by tlie troops.*^ If some 
fortunate few succeedec^ in reaching the district head- 
quartets and reported the matter to the Deputy 
Commissioner in chaige of the district, they were told 
that as they had violated the curfew orders nothing 
could be done. The reply was uniform whether the 
august official was a Muslim or a lEhiton. 

When Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali enquired 
about these tragedies, they found nowhere any proof 
of any arms of the so-called Sikh bands having been 
seised or any of their horsee lying dead on the held. 
Fortunately, the plot was discovered by a high 
military officer of the Indian Army and the course of 
this dangerous plot was finally checked. Otherwise. 
Sheikhpura's story would have been repeated in all 
the other places. 

This correspondent was one of the party who 
accompanied Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat All Khan 
on their 2,000-imile tour of the affected areas. He says, 
^^Many Pakistan officials dream of their armies con- 
quering India under the banner of Islam . . . The 
crux of the^qfucstion lies in the attitude of officials . . . 
There is no Government functioning in West Punjab ; 
there is only a semblance of authority in East Punjab. 
There are* of course, GovemofS, Fremieis, Ministers, 
but every official doei.^«^what be libM. Ha is law unto 


himadlf steeled in the mistake .belief tkat the more 
unjust and unfair he is to the opposite community, 
the, more popular he will be with his own. The Govern- 
ments favour or disfavour does not mean as 3 dking 
to him. A typical insrance of this oceuited during the 
toun Ministers and departmental heads on both sides 
agreed to convert the National Sikh College in Lahore 
into another refugee camp for Hindus and Sikhs, but 
when India’s Chief Liuision Officer went to take charge 
of the building a mere Assistant Sub-Inspector of 
Police refused to let him take over the building. It 
was not imtil the people at the top, put personal 
Ijrcsaure on the petty official that the job was done. 
Again, all over the province Hindu and Sikh 
refugees are being stripped of everything by petty 
officials who declare that everything in Pakistan belong 
to Pakistan, that there is no such thing an the personal 
property of an evacuee and that those who wish to go 
to India should get away with only a diirt on. There 
is no Government direction to this effect, but it is the 
law of the land of Pakistan so far as the officials are 
concerned. When the people of East Puujab see the 
Muslim refugeeis carry with them even their chickens 
and door-mats they naturally resent it. 

“Sevemty per cent of the casualties of the last 
three weeks in West Punjab were inflicted by the 
cammunally-maddencd troops and policemen. The 
victims of their bullets numbered thousands. The 
massacre at Sheikhpura, which was their handiwork, 
puts to shade the daughter at Jallianwallabagh. The 
annihilation of thousands in Shekargarh tehsil, when 
the whole story is revealed, will be found to have put 
to shade even Sheikhpura.” 

The Uindmlan Times rorrespondent gives an idea 
as if the local officials, police and the troops acted 
independently of their masters in the Pakistan 
Government. But the following leading article in the 
Civil and Military Gazette^ a British-owned daily, 
which appeared on August 30, proves that the Pakistan 
Government had also their part to play in this general 
business of extermination of minorities : 

In an issue dated August 28 we wrote, with refer- 
ence to complaints concerning published repports of 
riot news: Charges of under-statentnnt are well based: 
We have observed self-imposed reticence even regard- 
ing truth and the censor has criteria other than truth.” 
On the 28th. tiie B. B. C. quoted from the article in 
which these words appeared, mentioning the censorship. 
Also KMi the 28th. the Pakistan Government issued a 
communique (published in our last issue) declaring 
that statements regarding censorship were “untrue and 
malicious” and adding: **The Government have not 
imposed a censorship of anv kind on Press reports of 
disturbonices in the West Punjab...” 

On August 13 the following Order above the signa- 
ture of the Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
was served on us: 

“To the Priniter-Puhlishcr-Edltor of the C. and Af. 
Gazette daily, Lahore. 

Whereas the Provimeia] Government is^satipfied in 
respect of C, and M, Gazette of which you** are printer, 
Dublisher and editor that for the purpose of preventing 
it from publishing unauthorised matter connected with 
Ae eMSMwM dfaerdm.loJIcMriDg the fBaignation tmi* 
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4vBd bf Ae Ptmlab CmfitiOB Miidattr. aa anttvltr 
grojndbiial to the Pubfie Sefetr end the m ri et ia nc e 
of public order, it i» noccccary to udee tetion «• faereiu-^ 
oftor fippctfinss 

Nnifi therafexe, iii ^serdM o! the powors confer* 
red bpk Qauee <o> and Qetice (c) of Sub^Sectioii <0 
of SeotioQ 6 of the Pnniab Public Safety Act, 1947, 
the Governor of the Punijab U hereby pleaeed to direct 
that you shall not for a period of fifteen days, with 
eflbct from the date on which the order is served on 
yon, print or publish in any of the issues (including 
supplements) of the said C, and AT. Gazette or any 
other newspaper of which you may he printer, publisher, 
editor any comment (including headlines thereto), any 
statement or report which is not official, any photo- 
graph, any .correspondence, any article or any other 
matter whatsoever concerned with or hearing on the 
communal disorders in the Punjab or cases of what- 
ever nature arising out of such disorders, or relating 
to any action takeiv in pursuance of this Order in res- 
pect ol any such comment, statement, report, photo- 
graph, correspondence, article or matter, without its 
previous submission for scrutiny in duplicate, to the 
Assistant Provincial Press AdWser, Punjab, Inhore, 
at his office in the Punjab C'vii Secretanal. Lahore, 
between 10 a.m. and 6 p.nk by order of the Governor 
of the Punjab.^ 

On August 25. in accordance with this Order, we 
submitted for censorship the following open letter 
addressed to the Oaid-e-AzaTu Mr. Lisrtat Ali Khai» 
and Khan T^tiVhar Hnssnin Khan of Msmdot: 

Your Hxcelleiicy and Gentlemen. Believing unre- 
servedly in the sincerity of your as^nranecs regarding 
the restoration of peace in the unhappy province of 
the Western Punish and in your promises of protection 
to minorities, T brine the following to your notice as 
evideTHcc of the manner in which your e^surances are 
being negatived and your promises rendered abortive. 

T do this in the hope that the facts stated herein may 
bring about the puni^imenit and elimination of those 
elements who are flouting your orders and frustrating 
your intentions. 

Passengers by the Down Sind Express who arrived in 
Lahore on Saturday evening, had bad experiences which 
they will never forget and of which they were with diffi- 
culty persuaded to speak. After the train had left Gufrat, 
a small body of passengers, armed with axes and knives, 
repeatedly stopped it by pulling the comnmnicatiosi 
chord and visited each compartment in turni, ferreting 
out those of another communitv and nithlo'-sly butcher- 
ing them. Sometimes these crimes were committed 
while the train was moving sometimes in the presence 
of parties fwho rushed towards the line from the 
countryside whenever a stop was made. 

Some paspcneers attempted to save themselves by 
crawlina under the canriages. but those were pulled 
otit and /killed. Two leapt from the train, and, started 
to run amss the fields. The train was stiooned, chase 
givoii and the fugitives dispatched. The earlier victims 
waye killed with hatchets, the later one^ more slowly, 
with knives. A woman and her three small children 
were among the last to die. Once the train ^tcgiped at 
a wayside station when no more victims remained for 
the sacriflee. and the murderers apologized to th^r 
co-religionists on the platform for the aea! which left 
them no one to kill. ’ / 

Fifteen deliberate, cold-blooded mutdert may seem 
little er4>ugh to turn > 100 , gentlemen, from the tremen- 
dous task on which you are engaced^he creatitm of a 
state from a nation. But these fifteen shaied f ate 

of many more. Few tihlns indeed come to Ishoze 
mom rbrth or east without, revealing^ slfiijllw atreoftles: 

ernii he wel and dm wmuim of liie 


dbeif lots eontxm pmeemed, by te 
: kvuxdfui trains. Vim at om point* fha 

iri^ of il§i' Sind Exprm fired a voUey of ria 
sheta* iippmitly ovhr thia head of a menaxling mb* the 
miscd^ti tncimd toil end lOeu Only a vary sm^ 
esQort. armed with no mote iban two Ston guns, could 
conceivably . have saved those fifteen lives and thus 
prevented the exacerbation of a blood feud wtiich has 
attained fantaotic and tertible pioportlonl This seems 
a simple way in wfti^ assnraiiGes can be honour- 
ed and your promises lulfillecL , ViU you adopt it? 

Assuring you cd, my keen interest in anu high 
hopes for the future of Pakistan. 1 am; Yours respect- 
fully, The Editor. 

Later on, the same day, we were informed by tele- 
phone that, after consultation with the Premier of the 
Western Punjab, permissiion to publish this open* kaer 
liad been withheld for reasous of policy ('criteria 
other than truth*’). Quibbling may exonerate the 
Pakistan Government from the charge of issuing a mis- 
leading communique, since the censorship was imposed 
by the Governor of the Punjab and not by tlie Cover ni- 
ment of Pakistan and issued from Lahore, not Karachi. 
But we are concerned with facts, not quibbles. And 
we leave it to our readers to judge whether our state- 
ment regarding censorship or the denial of that state- 
ment, contained in the communique was **utterly un- 
true and malicious.*^ 

The helpleasneas of the East Punjab Government 
in facing public wrath at the sight of the acmi-naked 
evacuees reaching the Indian border with tiicir 
harrowing 'tales, might well be imagined. It was left 
with 3,000 policemen out of a normal force of 17,000 
and that at a time when the administration was under- 
going the greatest stress. The new officers had no time 
to understand their new responsibilities. The Muslim 
police could not be kept on. Reports had been received 
that Muslim constables were planning in certain border 
districts to walk over to Pakistan with their rifles and 
other equipments. They had to be immediately dis- 
armed. The new Governor was an outsider. The new 
Ministiy consisting of a Premier and a Home Minister 
was formed a day before the new province came into 
being. The Secretariat of the new Government was still 
in the process of transfer to Simla. There was hardly 
any Government worth the name in East Puiqab 
when Jaw and order was challenged on on unprecedented 
scale. 

The general impression of those who bad accom- 
panied Pandit Nehru in his West Punjab tour may be 
boiled down to this. Lord Mountbatten burned with 
the partition of India without making sure that the 
Boundary Force would be able to^.maintam peace. 
General Rees, Commander of the Boundary Forces, 
betrayed open partiality to the Muslim League when 
be reacted 'to the canards about Silch misdeeds and 
shuttinft his eyes to what was going on in West Punjaft 
he deployed most of his forces in East Punjab, 
leaving the minorities in West Punjab completely at 
the mercy of the Muslim troops. The studied xan 
differemee of some Britirii officers of this Force, 
amounting to oompludty in the maMere, was another 
great factor that made for disaster. Some el them 
openly said, *Tou wanted indepeadenCb. You have 
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Union Powers ConanM^s Reeom- 
mendaSions 

Tha Coasiituafit Assembly adopted the ooeoad report 
isl the Union P<rwers Committee. The report entiMges a 
strong Centre possessing reaidutry powers, la the case 
ef acceding States, however, the report recommends that 
reuduary powers should vest with them unless they con- 
sent to their vesting ia the Centre. 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Neliru, Chairman of the Committee, 
says in the report, '*Now that partiUon is a settled fact, 
we are unanimously of the view that it would be injurious 
to the interests of the country to provide for a weak Cen- 
tral authority which would be incapable of ensuring peace, 
of co-ordinating vital matters of common concern and 
of speaking efiectively for the whole country in the Inter- 
national sphere. 

The report cootinlues: **At the same time, we are quite 
clear in our minds that there are many matters in which 
authority must lie solely with the units and that to frame 
a constitution on the basis of a unitary State would be a 
retrograde step, lx»lh politically and administratively. We 
have, accordingly, oome to the conclusiuiii — ^a conclusion 
..liich was also reached by the Union Constitution Com- 
mittee — that the soundest framework for our constitution 
is a Federation), with a strong Centre. 

‘Tn the matter of distributing powers between the 
Centre and tiie units, we think that the most satisfactory 
arrangement is to draw up three exhaustive lists on the 
lines followed in the Government of India Act of 1935, 
vu^ tlie Federal, the Provincial and the Concurrent. 

**To enable States and, if they so thought fit. Pro- 
vinces also, to code wider powers to the Centre, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the constitution should empower 
the Federal Goverimient to exercise authority with the 
Federation on matters referred to them by one or more 
ttolts.” 

Federal List 

The Committee has included in the Federal list the 
item, ‘^The strength, organisation and control of the 
Armed Forces raised and employed in India States,** in 
order to maintain all the existing powcig of co^dinntion 
and control exercised over such Forces. 

The report classifies powers into three categories. 
Federal, Provincial and Concurrent. The Federal list 
eovers 87 subjects, including foreign affairs, communica- 
tions, currency, foreign exchange, coinage, powers to deal 
with grave economic emergencies in any part, of the ter- 
ritories of the Federation affecting the Federation, Insu- 
rance^ Corporations, Banking, Development of Industries 
where development under Federal control is declared by 
Federal law to be expedient in the public ImeMst, regulation 
of mines and oil fields and mineral devdoptnent, duties of 
customs, tangp on income other than agricultural income, 
fntor-nnit tnde and eomineice, Federal manufacture and 
distrihutioft of galtt regulation and ernitcol of manafacturg 
and dtstr^ution of salt by other kgsnolM end develop- 
Mnt of inter-tthit witeyfiyi te purposes of flood ooa* 
ml, imigutleQ lud lip^^odSoeiiio power. 


PhovmciAL List 

The ftovincial list covers such subjects os public 
ordec^ police^ prisons, public health and siiAita|Jim» odu* 
catioa, water supplies, irrigation snd canab, agrkiiUure 
and Ibrasta. 

The concurrent list IncludcB criminal law, marriage 
and divorce, factodee, welfare of labour, provident fundh, 
employers* liability and workmqp's compensatioii, health 
insurance, old-age pensions, (uiuemployment and social in- 
surance), trade union and economic and social planning. 

Moving consideration of the report, Mr. N. Gopola- 
swamy Ayyangar said that in this country we were con- 
fronted with problems which had not confronted any other 
Federation in history. We had decided to bring into a 
federation areas which were under Britbh sovereignty 
before August 15 as also areas which were in theory 
independent, but which were under the suzerainty of the 
British Crown. 

He was one of those who thought that responsible 
Government could be achieved under a monarciiial system 
as well as under a democratic system. That being so, in 
essence we could easily get over the superficial difiiculties 
that were posed by the existence of these tw^ systems in 
the two areas of this country and develop a federal consti- 
tution, which would bring about a harmonious co-ordination 
of governmental activiiies in these two sets of areas. 

One of the headaches of the Indian Independence Act 
was the manner in which it practically encouraged the 
cutting off of the political connection between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Governments of the Indian States. 

If the Bill, as originally framed, had become law; 
this disconnection would have been complete, hut certain 
steps were taken in order to introduce into that Bill pro- 
visions which did not produce this calamity. But even 
BO what was put into the Act as enacted by Parliament 
was not all of what was demanded from here with the 
full support of the statesman, who is now the Governor- 
General of this Dominion. 

^‘Happily for this counJtry, the overwhelming body of 
States coming within the geographical boundaries of the 
Indian Dominion had acceded to the Donunion, ao 
that the political and constitutional connection that 
ezbted today between the States and the Centre was 
much closer than it ever was during tlie lost 150 yearn 
We had erected an organic political and constitutional 
structure which had commenced to function from August 
15, The credit for this should primarily go to tlie great 
awakening of public opinion in the States; h should 
next go to the well-considered policy to inviting the ae- 
cessjon of Indian States to the Dominion, which was an- 
nounced by Sardar Patel, but above all it should go to 
the statesmanship and genius of Lord Mountbatteni. 

‘*The represenutives of the States who are in this 
House** , said Mr. Ayyangar, “are very substantially in- 
terested In the business which has got to be' transacted 
here, whether it is by way of constitution making or it 
is by way of legislation or control over Central administri- 
tUm. Thar are* titidly datetes^td in' this maltw and I 
ihpuld Uke dl of them to fed that there is no distiactioa 
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between them tinl olher fepreeenutivii el IndU who m 
thift HoimaT 

f^But the tot^que^on which would exendie the minds 
of mmif « members would be ijhether the distlnotion os 
regards ^e lodgement ol residuanr powers should eon* 
tinoe to be peipetuated. There were two courses lor re- 
moving that distinctioiu Oae was perhaps to gO: back 
to the Cabinet Mission’s Plan and in view of the fact 
that the Committee had exhaustively described the sub- 
jects in the three lists we leave the residuary power in the 
ease of Uie provinces also, in the provinces. 

**The second proposition was action which the States 
might consider. Very eminent statesmen connected with 
the administration of Indian States had for long contended 
that what they waited was a strong Centre, and if the 
Centre was made strong, their hesitation about coming into 
the Constituent Assembly and participating in its labours 
would disappear* 

"*11 that view is concurred in by other administrators 
and people’s represenjtatives from Indian States, it is quite 
up to them to consider the alternative proposition of modi- 
fying the report of this committee and agreeing either 
wholly or partially to the lodgement of residuary powers 
in the Centre itself. That wdl be one of the things which 
this House will have seriously to cmisider.” 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani moved an amendment to 
postpone considerations of the report until the revised and 
final report of the Union Constitution as well as the 
modified objectives resolution had been considered by the 
Aosonbly. This was however defeated after a short de* 
bate in which Mr. Mchammad Sharif and Mr. Htmmat- 
•ingh Maheswori Biipported the amendment and Mr. Gopi- 
brishna Vijayavargiya anid Dewan Chomanlal opposed it. 
Dewan Chamanlal pointed out that the final draft of the 
constitution could never be prepared unless the Union 
powers had been first decided upon. 

Mr. Uoosain Imam speaking o.n the Union power’s re- 
port drew pointed attention to the Indian Statea which, he 
said, should not be allowed to have more powers than) units 
of the Indian Federation. He suggested that the approach 
to the States made in the report stiould be basically 
altered. The people in the Indian States who had had 
nothing to do nvith the arrangements made by their rulers 
should not be left worse off than they were formerly when 
the country was under British rule. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam referred to paragraph 3 of the 
report which said that residuary powers should vest in 
the States unless they consented to their vesting in the 
Centre and pointed out that unlike in the provinces, the 
bulk of the States had no legislatureH or democratic iasti- 
tutionn. He Wanted that the rights and priviViges which 
were to be vested in the States should not be handed over 
to all the five4iundred and odd States but only to the 
few progressive modem States which m^Eht be given the 
equivalent of provincial autonomy but ihe vast majority 
of them should either join up with other States wtiA form 
thamgelves into compact units or mast be linked up with 
the Unkm of India* 

It would he vety wrong t» allMw autocratic rulers to 
enoKcise mm powers than what a Froviiiiiial IBnhttry mn 
|i|r japrem^^ of the jmoidc iKMdUir di4 The ii|4l 


aff Intfia States to impose any of die Fedataji taeee IWMI 
he ukm away. No one other than the federal audioiitr 
must have this light. Sinularly oonounam peweto of the 
Ceotie ihottU alao be mads appDioaUa to Huliaii States 
in oommon with the provineea. Mr. Hoouin Imam alao 
refecred to the provision in the report^ that any attempt 
to go beyond the terma of the May 16 report dealing 
with Federal subjects should be made wjth the consent of 
the Incfian State concerned and alw August 15 the 
Assembly was not bound by the terms of May 16 statement. 

If any of the States remained out of the Union they 
oould be brought in by ^economic pressure and other 
strong persuasive measures” which the Central Governi- 
ment could apply. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam pointed out that what he wav 
suggesting was not any encroachment on the powers of the 
Indian States. ’’We want to make them what they really 
are, units of the federation. We have never heard of a 
federation having different powers in different units.” 

Mir. K. Santaniam criticised the ’‘attempt in the report 
to saddle the Centre with all sorts of powers,” and said 
the Centre should really divest itself of some of the res- 
ponsibility for matters which directly concerned the pro- 
vinces. The framers of the report had made a wrong ap- 
proach to the problem. He too was anxious to have a 
strong Central Government hut his approach was a little 
different. 

He did not want the Centre to be responlBible for 
everything. The initial responsibility for the well-being 
of the provinces should rest with the provincial Govern- 
ments and only strictly all-India matters should be dealt 
with by the Centre. The real strength of the Central 
Government lay in freeing itself from responsibility for 
subjects which were not germane to all India and which 
should he dealt with by the provinces. 

Quoting a few instances Mr. Santanam said he could 
not understand <wihy vagrancy should be a Central res- 
ponsihility. Similarly there was economic planning. 
W|hile he could understand the meed for co-ordination he 
did mot like the idea of the Central Government interfer- 
ing ini all planning by Provincial Governments. Similarly 
there was the question of financial distributions from the 
Centre. Unless the approach to this question was radi- 
cally altered witlun three years, the Centre would have all 
ihe provinces at its mercy begging for doles for this, that 
and everything. This would surely be an uneqiidahle posi- 
tion. There is no point in drying up your fttot and legs 
and then say my heart is swollen.,. 

Mr. Jvmak on Future of PoJastan 

In hia first Presidential addreM to the Pakfataa 
Constituent Aaaembly, Mr. Jinnah outlmed the liitdae 
poBcy of Pakistan and enunciated the fandamemtai 
rights that every citisen in Pakistan would enjoy. 
He said : 

”1 hope that with your support and co-cqimnUtottf 
we abaO make tlus Constituent Aseemhly 
to ihe worid. The Constituent Aanmibly haa iiro 
main iunotioiii ta peifonnw Tha fa ttg 
pneioui and mpooiihb tMk of 
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Mutitution ot ]hid»fftati t)k» MAd is to fa&sttosL 
as a fuU and complete sovereign body as the federal 
kqpWattti^ of FaUstaau We bave to do the best we can 
in adopdag » peovisioBal eoastitution for the federal 
legidature of Pakistan. Not only we but the whole 
world wonder at tbie unprecedented csrolonie revolution 
which has brought about the planus of creating and 
eetablishing two Independent Sovereign Dominions io 
this sub-continent. This mighty sub-oontinent with all 
kinds of inhabitants has been brought under a plan 
whkih is titanio oud impaiallcled. And whai ia im- 
portant is that we have achic^ved it peacefully. 

In dealing with our hrst function of this AsBombly, 
I cannot make any well-consideivd pronounc'ement at 
this moment but 1 can say one or two things. 1 would 
like to emphasicM^ that you are now a Sovereign 
Legislative body. It, tlioreforc, places on you tlie 
greatest responsibility as to how you should take your 
decisions. The first duty of a Government is to main- 
tain law and order so that life and pro()erty and 
costs. 

religious belief are fully protected by the State at all 

“One of the biggest curses from which India is 
fiiiflering is bribery and corruption which moans we 
must put that down with an iron hand, and 1 hope 
that you will take adequate measure as soon as 
possible for this Assembly to handle it. That really is 
a poison. 

Severely condemning bluek-marketing and nepotr 
iam. Afr. Jinnah said : 

“You have to tackle this monster — crime against 
society in our distressed conditions, in our shortage ol 
food and the essential cominoditie.s of life. Black- 
marketeers oughr. to bc3 very severely punished because 
they undermine the entire .system of control and regu- 
lation of foodstuffs and essential commodities. The 
nt*xt thing that strikes me is nej^otism and briljery, a 
legacy which ha,s now been transferred to ub, and 1 
want to make it quite clear that I shall never tolerate 
any kind of bribery, nepotism or any influence I find 
directly or indirectly brought to boar upon me.’* 

Maintaining that division of India was the only 
solution of India’s constitutional problem), Mr. Jinnah 
traced the genesis of the plan and declared the broad 
policy of the Pakistan StaU* towards its people. 

“I know/* he said, “there are people who do not 
quite agree with the division of India and the parti^ 
tion of the Punjab and Bengal. But now that it 'has 
been accepted, it is tlie duty of every one of us loyally 
to abide by it and act honourably according to the 
agreement which is now flnal and binding on all. 1 can 
quite understand the feeling that exists between the 
two communities. But the question is whether it was 
possible or practicable to do qtherwise than what is 
being done. A division had to take place. 

“On botb^skles. in Hindiisthan and Pakistan, there 
xmay be sections of p^le who do not agree with it, 
who . do not BkVi^ but in my judgment there was no 
Other solution. 1 ttubk when, history records its verdict 
it wHl be proved by faq^ it wm the qiily solution 
of jbdia's coiiiAituUofll!l 4by other idea of a 
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united India wotdd never have worked, and in Ay 
judgment it would have led us to toiifle diiaiter* Bet 
in this division it became imposBible to avoid the 
question of mlstoritieB being in one dominxoai or the 
other.** 

Promising equal rights of oitizenship to all Mr. 
Jinnah amidst cheefs said : 

“If we want to make this great State of Pakistan 
tbappy and prosperous, then Wb should wholly and 
solely concentrate’ on the well-being of the people and 
especially of the masses and the poor.” 

AddreESung the minorities in particular Mr Jinnah 
said : “If you work inv a spirit of co-operation, forget- 
ting the pa.st and burying the hatchet, 1 will say that 
every one of you, no matter to what community you 
bohmg. no matter what is your colour, caste or creed, 
is first, second and last a citizen of this State with 
equal rights, privileges and obligations.” 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said that they should begin 
to work in that spirit and in counste of time all the 
angularities of majority and minority communities, 
provincialism and caste prejudices would vanish. These 
were the biggoat hindrances in the way of IndiaVt 
attaining freedom and but for tho.se we would have 
been free people long ago. Nobody could hold another 
nation of four hundred millions in subjugation or 
continue to hold for any length of time but for these. 

“You are free to go to your temples and to your 
places of worship, in the State of Pakistan,” Mr, 
Jinnah said, “while you may belong to one religion 
or casr-t? or creed that has nothing to do with the 
hu.rinesJ?s uf the State.” 

Mr. Jinnah recalled the oonditioas of bitterness 
that existed between Roman Catholic and Protestants 
in England some time ago and said that even now 
there were some States in existence w'here there were 
discriminations. 

“We are starting the State writh no discrimination. 
No distinction between one community and another, 
between caste or creed. Wo are starting with this 
fundamental principle that we are all citizens and 
equal citizens of one State. 

“Wo should keep that in front of us as our ideal, 
and you will find that in course of time Hindus will 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims will ceaeo to be 
Muslims, not in the religious sense, becjuise that is 
the personal faith of each individual, but "in the 
political sense as the citizens of the nation.” 

Mr. Jinnah assuied the House that he would always 
be guided by the principles of justice and fairplay 
without any prejudict? or ill-will and he was sure that 
with their support, .and co-opemtion he could look 
forward to Pakistan to ho one of the greatest nations 
of the world. 

Mr. Luujuat AH on Citizenship Rights 
in Pakykm 

Mr^ Xriaquat Ali Khan, Premier of the Pakistan 
Qoveniment, declared in a statement that it was the 
fimt duly of bis Oovennnent to ensure that every 
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oSAiifin would leel that hia life iiod {property Veie 
and that he wa« free io pmaue hie vooation without 
any fear of any kind. He gave a guaraatoe,^ on 
Auguet 16, 1M7, that all their oiergies would 
devoted to this end. 

The following ia the text of tlie statement : 

^Tt ia in a apint of humility and hearts full ol 
gratitude to God Almighty that 1 and my colleagues 
aaaunie today the aacred responsibility of conducting 
the edxninifitration of the State of Pakietan. Wc pray 
to Him that He may ig His infinite mercy guide our 
Quaid«e-Agam and bestow on us strength of mind and 
body so Umt we may well and truly discharge tbc> 
onerous task that we have undertaken and ju^^tify the 
trust wliich our people have reposed in uf. 

**Our country embarks today upon career of 
sovereign independence and it will be the constant aim 
of myself and my Government so to conduct its affairs 
that in the shortest possible meanure of time it ma.v 
be broadlmsed on the foundations of internal security 
and efficient administration and take it« proud placo 
in the family of nations. This object can not be 
achieved merely by the efforts of the Government. It. 
I’equires the jso-operation and single-minded devotion 
of every citisen of the State, whether official or non- 
official. 1 most earnestly and sincerely ask for that 
co-operation and call upon all in-espective of ivligion 
or politics, to put their shoulders to the wheel and 
play their parts in their respective spheres, in order 
to make Pakistan a great and glorious country. 

“The nine qua non of progress is peace and security 
and it is the first duty of the State to enwive 
that every citizen may feel that his life and property 
are safe and he is free to pursue his vocation without 
fear of any kind. To this end all our energies will be 
devoted and I give this guarantee that my Government 
will never hesitate to i»ut. down lawlessness and 
aetivities subversive of peace by using all the resources 
at its command against whomsoevor they may have to 
be employed. 

task before us will also call for great sacri- 
fices and much self-denial and I am confident that our 
people, who have already shown the higbeet spirit of 
sacrifice and 8elll(?S8ness during the past years of trial 
and tribulation, will not now fail themselves and their 
country, whose independence they have achieved but 
whifh has still to be made stable and strong. It is 
essential that everj' neticmal of Pakistan should now 
cultivate a new outlook which will enable him or her 
to put the interest of the State before that of the 
self. The long tradition of alien rule bred a feeling 
that the Government was somebody else’s ooycem and 
that it was legitimate to secure for oneself any 
advantage one could get at the expense of tlie Slate. 
There must, now be a radical change in that attitiwle 
of mind and every citizen must ensure t^t as far as 
lies in his power, he will allow no harm. I^le (W freat. 
to come to the State, The sooner this poyshotogioa] 
transformation takes plane among its petagto, the 
sooner will prcffileering, blackmarkdting ffnd oilier anti- 
social activities disappear from Pakistan add every 


eonahnietive endeavour w01 yield the maxiato^ 
possfide lesult 

“1 would like to say a special word to each.of the 
provinces of Pakistan. 1 assure them that we shall 
favour none above another and as far as it is humanly 
possible, we shall treat all equally, in the matter of 
bestowing State patronage, granting assistance, recruit- 
ing pemonnel for the Central administration and in 
every ot.her matter we shall recogni^ no distinction 
between Sindhi, Punjabee, Baluchi, Patnan* or Bengalee. 
All will get a fair deal and equal opx>ortuaity. 

“The geographical distance of Easteru Pakistan 
will not make, us forget the special interests and pro- 
blema of that great province which is the home of 
nearly one-third of the population of our State. Let 
me also make it plain to all concerned (hat shall 
take stern measures to curb the spirit, of narrow 
provincialism, should it manifest itself in any shape 
or form in any department or section of Government. 
But I am confident that the necjd for such action will 
not arise. On their part, the people of different parts 
of Pakistan should cease to think in torme of their 
own province but as members of a common family — as 
Pakistanis first .ind Sindhis. Punjabees and BengalefiB 
afterwards. 

“The public servanis of Pakistan belonging to all 
ranks, 1 pay my warnu*st tribute for the splendid spirit 
of 8er\'ice and devotion, which they have .shown ever 
since the lii vision of India was announced and they 
knew that henceforth it would be their privilege U) 
serv'e their national State. I know' how they hav<? 
worked and under what difficult conditions, and I and 
m>y Government are proud of them. But the need for 
hard and ungrudging work is not over 3 ^et and I would 
remind them of what Quaid-u-Azam has said ; ‘Wc 
must all work double shift if necessary. I know it will 
be necesstiry tind I know also that our splendid civilian 
man-power will gladly stand up to the strain*.^* 

PakUf’On C.-in-C. W ants to he Ready 
for War 

General Sir Frank Measervy, in a .special Paki- 
stan Army Order of the Day issued on the occasion 
of the Flag-hoisting ceremony at the Northern Com- 
mand Headquarters on August 15, said, “We have real 
and honourable military tasks to fulfil in the holding 
of the gate of the continent which contains the terri- 
tories of Pakistan and India. The constant task means 
that we must be trained and equipped and always 
ready for wars.’^ The order continues : 

“1 am proud to be your first Commander-in-Ohiof. 
We will work together to make Pakistan Army second 
to none as a happy and efficient organisation Which 
will train good soldiers and good citizena. 

“Today murks the foundation of the Dominion of 
Pakistan and Pakistan Army. Units of qur ariny have 
a great history and tradition behind . them. Men of 
whom these units are oompoeed hjive also great fightr 
ing traditions. They and their forbitanr We proved 
timmselveh in battle in many warn an fdlaiit sddiexf. 





With*;etrch: bftckgrmind and mnok aplondid mattsnal 1 
have no feara ae to the efficiency of the Pakistan 
Army. 

•‘There is much to be done. Units have to bo 
reconstituted and reorganised. Shortage of officers had 
to be made good. This means hard work inspired by 
true spirit and endeavour for the good of our men in 
Pakistan. 

Efficiency and economy must be our watchwords. 
All rank must help by most careful attention towards 
the maintenance of all storeu, equipment and clothing." 

Searchlight on Hyderabad 

Seven-eightlis of Hyderabad Bubjects are non- 
Muslims and yet Muslims have four-fifths of the top 
administrative posts and most of the landlords arc 
Muslims. At present a thrt e-comt^red fight is in pro- 
gress between the Nizam, the Congn^Bs and the Com- 
munists for winning power in the State. The condi- 
tion of povorty-ridden and famine-atrickon masses is 
tragic. The Nizam is reported to be moving strenuously 
to end Hyderabad's land-locked condition by st'curing 
special rights in or possession of the nearby ports of 
Masuliputtim, Vizngapatam and Portuguese Goa. On th<* 
other hand, Britain’s jinxi(’ty to retain siralegit! bases 
in Hyderabad is gradually coming to light. Mr. Andrew 
Roth, an American journalist, has extensively toured 
Hyderabad and, in an article publislied in the Bhaml 
Jyoii gives a first-hand and detailed ac(‘Oimt of the 
present explosive situation prevailing then*. Tiie article 
was written a few day.*? before August 16 but is »till 
full of inf(nniation of topical interest which gives an 
insight into the stale of afTairs in the NizjmV 
Dominion, Roth writes : 

While the painful amputation of Pakistan from 
the Indian XTnion is proceeding, the question of 
whether the Hub-coiitinent will be further dismem- 
bered is being fought out in Hyderabad, the 
‘Premier State’ of India and the domain of the 
Nizam, the riohest man in the world, Conaidcrable 
disturbances are anticipated in the near future, 
distiirbancres which may reach civil war propor- 
tions. 

Although the Nizam is world-famous for his 
personal fortune of over 2 billion dollars — ^moRt of 
which is salted away in precious jewels — his political 
ambitions are not exactly petty. Over two centuries 
ago the founder of Nizam's dynasty utilized the 
decay of the Moghul Empire to carve out a sizeable 
'domain in ^uth Central India, and now the Nizam 
wants to repeat the process. Less than ten day** 
•after the June 3rd announcement of Britain’s inten- 
tion to transfer power to two Indian dominions, the 
Nizam announced that with Britain’s departure ^‘1 
shall become entitled to resume the status of an 
independent sovereign.” 

He not only wants to remove from the Indian 
Union present-day Hyderabad, with a territory 
larger than France pd a population of; 18 millions, 
but also tlie adjoining area of Berar which was 
leased in^^ijurpetinty to the British. He is moving 
atrenuously to end Hyderabad^} landlocked condi- 
tion by securing special r^hts in or possc^^ion of 
the nearby ports of Masulipatami, Viza'^p^tam and 
Portugucw Ooa. Now recruits are being added to 
bis war-caipeneneod aii^y and a SARVljOOQ|;jtlOO rupso 


programme of indusfcrialijati'oa m being pushed 
forward. 

Although the Nizam’s excuse for ssoikUng .if 
that India is being divided along religious lines and 
that it would disturb Hindu-<M^im with- 

in Hyderabad to link up with either lido, few 
people take this seriously. AlUiough the NuEam is a 
pious Muslim, and has married his heir and second 
son to the daughter and the niece of the exCaliph 
of Islam, seveu-eightlis of his subjects are non- 
Muslinui. The only real choice is to join with the 
Hindu-majority provinces of the Indian Uxdon 
which surround it or attempt to preserve a pre- 
carious independence. 

Mr. Jinnuh is supporting the Nizam's inde- 
iwndence move because he fears Hyderabad’s joinr 
ing with the Indian Union would tend to dwarf 
further Pakistan, which even now has only one-third 
the population and a lesser proportion of area and 
resources. 

But the most fervent support for Hyderabad’s 
independence movement comes from the Afa;7w-t- 
Ittahad-’uUMwlcmin, the organisation of the ruling 
MiusJim (‘Hste. Although an eighth of the total popu- 
lation, Muslims have four-fifths of the top adminis- 
tralivt* posts ;is well as mc^t of the teaching, clerical 
and police. Most, of the biggest landlords are also 
Muslims. 

At a ifNriuU Conference with a number of Majlis 
leaders, one of them began talking about the “two 
nations'* (Hindus and Muslims) to be found io 
Hyderabad. Roth says ; 

When I pointed out to him that according to 
the “two-uation” theory of Mr. Jinnah. Muslims 
were only supposed to rule whc?re they were in a 
raajoritv, he replied with complete fraiikneHs : “You 
make up your theory to suit your interest. In 
Hyderabad, we. Muslims, have been the ruling 
nation for seven hundred years by the inherent 
righf of conquest,. All this conflict between Hindus 
and Muslim.s is a battle for power and we are not 
going to part with power here if we can help it. We 
support H.E.H. (His Exalted Highness, the title of 
the Nizam) because he is the embodiment of Mus- 
lim rule.” 

Although the Majlis has won a considerable 
amount of support among lower middle class Mus- 
lims in the eities—by promising them job pre- 
ference — they have had less puocess among the 
Muslim peasantry and labourers. lAst autumn, on 
the eve of a textile strike, a Majlis leader appealed: 
“Muslims should not join the strike . . because^ 
you are the nilers here and hence you should not 
beg. Moreover, the management is Muslim. Mus- 
lim should not fight Muslim.” At a subsequenl^ 
labour meeting a Muslim worker named Ibrahim 
retorted to the applause of his fellows : “Look I 
Behold !i ‘ruler’ standing before you . . . who cams 
eight annas a day !” 

The AfajlrA people are «o fanatic concerning 
‘Muslim interests' that they have tsucceeded in 
overthrowing two Prime Ministjers both of them 
Muslims— within one year for not being fervent 
enough in their defence. The present Prime Minis- 
ter, the Nawab of Ohhatari, was forced out of office 
a year ago because ho did not get apoplectic about 
some krragined slight to Islam. 

His successor, wily Sir Mirza Ismail, denuded 
that the host way to prf»serve the Nizam’s 
dynasty was to win over a section of ^ 
opporition by making very rfight fwoceasiowt To 
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allay demiuids for a democratic gbirenmieiit' ireapoa^ 
Bible to the people, he brought forward a Xeg^idative 
« Asaemldy with oaly advisory powera> with two* 
fifths of its membra nominated W the Ifftsam and 
the remainder elected % an electorate reetriobed to 
1} per cent of the people. He also proposed that 
noh-^Mutdrmfl, who comprise seven-eightlis of t^e 
population, be given half of the government jobs. 
This was a very important coneeaaion because 
, Hyderabad, like the remainder of India, is un- 
' industrialised and government is the chief employer. 
Sir Mifsa wanted to go a bit further by promising 
to restore civil liberties and proclaim the intention 
of establishing “a democi-atic form of government.” 
But tlie Majlis was up in arms against tliese at- 
tempts to ‘^degrade” the dominant Muslims to the 
levea of the !Hiudus and ignore the “historical 
superiority of the Muslims,” and prevented further 
compromise. 

As a result of the paucity of conceesiona, Con- 
gress boycotted the first elections held under these 
reforms last December and most of the elt^ted 
seats were uncontested. Finally, the fanatic opposi- 
tion of the Majlis forced Sir Mirs^ out of office. 
This same uncompromising spirit may force the 
State Congress to launch a civil disobedience cam- 
paign to achieve its ends. 

British Instigation in Hyderabad 

There has been considerable speculation about the 
role Britain has played in Hyderabad’s independence 
bid. The traditional British official cannot help but 
think of Hyderabad aa a baeie for British influence. For 
IfiO .years, the well-equipped garrison city of Secunder- 
abad has been one of the sub-continent’s importaoit 
strategic centres and— until it was handed back last year 
—it was completely under British control. The Nizam 
bera the title “Faithful Ally of the British Govern- 
ment*' because of the decisive help Hyderabad gave 
the British in suppressing tlic Rebellion of 1857 and 
in aligning Indian Muslims against the Muslim Otto- 
man Empire in 1914-18. 

Recently, 8ir Reginald Oouplaud, whos(> . academic 
studies frequently are previous of official policy, sug-* 
gestod in his book, The Consiiiutwtial Problem of 
India, that Britisti influence on the sub-continent be 
preserved by stationing R. A. F. units in princely 
Stniies : “A group of aerodromes occupied by ^itish 
air-men in the heart of India, would accord with the 
strategic needs of thi British Commonwealth.*' 

Britain’s oeonomic crisis also makes continued 
influence urgent in Hyderabad whose treasniy has a 
large surplus and its credit position (even without the 
backing of Nizam’s personal fortune) is among the best 
in the East. The hope is, Roth anticipates, that 
vh^uaUy all of the foreign purchases for the contem- 
plated 3*6 billion rupees industrialisation scheme will 
be made in the U. K. Last year, the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government, an Englisbmian named V. 
W: Grigson, made a determined but uEMOKifbessful effort 
to prevent the appointment of an American trained 
Indian Engineer for fear he would favour the installa- 
tion of American rather than British equipment. 

l^us^g the cain 9 nfiAged strategy pursued in 
^■^dratbad. 'Beth says: - ^ 


Ttk# rustic ardiiteetB of preasat^i^ BriMfii 
^ : po&cy realise that it ia not Poamle to retain . such 
places as Hyderabad and Kawnir openly aa British 
frtirategic-ecoDomic enclaves completely in4ependi^t 
of the Indian dominions because this would infu- 
riate Indian nationalists and thus run contrary to 
London’s basic policy of keeping the Indian l^mi- 
nioDB within the Commonwealth ,by conciliatory 
political policies and strong economic alliancea 
They also realise that Hyderabad’s independence 
bid may precipitate a mass civil disobedience move- 
ment by Congress which may topple completely 
the 'Nizam’s dyngpty— and its strong pro*Briltish 
bias. It is largely to mollifv the Congress elements 
that both the Viceroy and Mr. Attlee have publicly 
urged the princely State not to attempt indepen- 
dence. 

At the moment the confidential advice being 
offered by British official sources to the Nizam 
appears to be to link up with the Indian Union to 
the minrmumi extent necessary to prevent open 
conflict but to preserve as much jjossible the royal 
prerogatives of the “Faithful Ally of the British 
Government.’^ l 

British troops have virtually all been withdrawn, 
but the instructors and equipment of the Nizam’s 
troops will continue to be British. 

I 

The Struggle in Hyderabad 

With deep insiglil and knowledge Roth has des- 
cribed the struggle in Hyderabad as follows : 

“Pandit Nehru has declared that Hyderabad will 
be considered ‘hoslile’ if it does not join the Indian 
Union and British recognition of its independence 
an “unfriendly act.” At the June meeting of the 
Hyderabad State Congress— which is linked to the 
All-India , National Congress — over 100,000 people 
applauded its dtumud for democratic Government and 
political freedom and its threat of mass civil dis- 
obedience if tlie Nizam goes ahead with his indepen- 
dence plans. 

“The State Congress’ almost 250,000 membom 
make^ it Hyderabad’s strongest organization. It is parti- 
cularly strong in the middle class of the State’s Hindu 
majority but has little support either among the 13 
per cent Moslems or the 25 per cent ^untouchables.’ 
“The ‘untouchablcB’ seem to prefer their own oi^ga- 
nizatioDS while now'adays the Moslems who are opposed 
to the status quo here become Communists,” a leading 
Congress spokesman explained. 

“Although the Scheduled dlastes Federation— the 
chief organization of the 'untouchables’— and the Com- 
munists disagree with one another and with the 
Congress on a number of questdops they are all in 
agreement in opposing the Nizam’s bid for indepen- 
dence. The Nizam’s supporters trot out the names of 
“leaders of the untouchables” who favour bulependenoe, 
bua on close examination they turn out to be 
mercenary stooges— bought and paid for. 

“DemonstmtioDs in May gave a riight indication 
of how explosive sentiment in Hyderabad really i** 
Jai Prakash Narain, leader of the Socialist wing of 
Congress, was expelled from the State a speech 
which, according to the official oomnmnique, “con- 
tained objectionable ref^nees to His vl^Hed High- 
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tile Nlyam. Wben uronl tbe ^^ulaioa 
tkumerouB demonetraticms were held, ending in clashes 
between Congress supporters and the poliee and 
miHtaty in which a humber of eiviliapa were killed. 

Congress leaders are under no illusions as to the 
force wiith which tlic State will suppreas any real 
threat^ for even, in peaceful trines police have a 
tradition of violence. Last year Padmaja Naidu, 
one of India's most famous women leaders, made a 
study of police violence. She found that in Madhred- 
dipalli, a collector ordered the confiscation of all the 
grain because the village was somewhat in arrears ui 
grain collcctiOD. All houses were entered, including 
Moslem houseii where unx»rotected women protested the 
violation of their jmrdah (stM'lusion). One house was 
entered while a wedding was taking place and the^ 
wedding gueste were bc'aten. Gathering resentment ex- 
ploded in an altack on the collector, who returned 
laUir with policv' reinforeeinentes. At midnight — although 
Hyderabad law forbids arrests and houses searches 
befwoen sunset and sunrise — the police entered all the 
houses, beating and then aiTCsting the men. The 
women, left improtiutl^d, were abusevl. A sixty-year 
old woman was beatc'n for trying to protect her three 
.0ns who wvre thriifilied in her prc'seiice. Two young 
sisters were raped and when they fled to their brother^ 
house in the next village in shame and fear, they were 
arrested together with their husbands, brother and 
mother. They were detained until the police had ex- 
torted 300 rupees in bribes. 

Should matters develop to open warfare between 
the Nizam and Congress, the latter may unleash one 
of its strongest pofjirntial weapons, regional loyalties. 
Hyderabad is a somc'what artificial aggregation of 
thret? regions, all having aflinities to .adjoining anas 
in the Indian Union. Fully 60 per cent of its pa|mln- 
tion are Telugu-speaking and the Andhra it'giou they 
inhabit continues into Madnw i)rovince. Another 25 
per cent speak Marathi and have a common culture 
and contiguous area with the people of the Maha- 
rashtra area of Bombay province. Another 10 per cent 
speak Kanarese like the people of the adjoining 
Kannada area. The official language of Urdu is the 
primary' language of less than 16 per cent, and this 
almost entirely in the cities, despite long years’ efforts 
by the dynasty to impose it in order to obliterate 
regional loyalties. If the State Congress launched a 
niovtement to attach the Andhra, Maharashtra and 
Kannada areas of Hyderabad to the contiguous regions 
in the Indian Union, it would certainly get consider- 
able support, particularly in 30 border districts. 

The State Congress people will not, however, 
launch any conflict without a go-ahead signal from 
Pand'it Nehru and other Indian Union leadew. 
Although the latter make strong statements and hold 
the threat of mass civil disobedience over the head 
of the Niatmi and apply economic preesures «ueh as 
the withholding of freight cars, they seem undecided 
about precipitating an open conflict. 

Pandit Nehru has suggested that if Hvderabmt 
does ncift join the XJniof v Tecognition 'of the Union's 


Miprem-iicy or paramountcy will be igs^table. And 
Krista Menon, hie personal envoy, who has vndted 
Hyderabad twice in the recent past, is quoted as toll- 
ing intimates "'Don't be too hard on Hyderabad, 
Well probably be able to get an informal agreement 
with it on defence and foreign affairs.” 

Both the State authorities and the Congress 
leaders are confident of winning the battle over 
Hyderabad’s independence, but they are somewhat 
reluctant to begin fighting, partly out of fear that the 
victory will go to a third party. ""If the Nizam goes 
ahead with his plans for independence,” a Congress 
leader explained, “well begin non-violent resistonce 
and— because we don’t believe in underground orga- 
nizations — ^wo'll bo clapped into jail. Then the leader- 
ship will probably flow into the hands of the Socialists 
and Communists, who have no faith in non-violence 
and believe in underground organization.” Both 
CongretiK and the authorities are afraid tliat if a mass 
mov(‘mrnt starts, it will rapidly develop into an 
.‘igrarian revolt. 

Peasant Revolt in Hyderabad 

Explaining the nature of the agricultural scUup 
anil the depth of agi*arian discontent, Roth Kays : 

Agriculture in Hyderabad — which is the life of 
90 per cent of iU people — ^is like a page out of 
medieval European history. It is a domain of huge 
landlords— tho Nizam himself owning 8,014 square 
miles which bring in an annua) rental of 20 million 
rupees. The 110 top landlords own 42 per cent of 
the land of the State and the rent they extract— 60 
million rupees — equals three-fourths of the State 
budget, in addition they demand certain feudal 
dues, such as unpaid labour, and cash contributions 
w^lu'H thidr children get married, when they want to 
liiiy a c.*ir or build a house. 

Thus a laridlord of Vi%hnur forced his •peasants 
to contribute eighty thousand rupeen of the two 
hundred thousand he spent on building himself a 
house. This same man forced a you/ng peasant 
woman who had *onIy three days before delivered a 
baby to toork in his fields for several hours. The 
new-born baby died in her absence. Furthermore, 
these large landlords arc permitted their own police, 
courts and jails. 

Agrarian discontent is very general and is not 
a rcTSult of political agitation. In a recent trip into 
Nallngondu district I polled scorcf^ of peasants, 
asking their opinions first on political questions and 
then on their economic flatus. Hardly any of them 
had heard the namtjs of Gandhi, Nehru or 
Jinnan or knew about the division of India or tho 
Nizam's plans for independence. 

"‘Why ask us about such things ?” demanded e 
Jean, white-turbanned peasant, ‘Those are matters 
for the educated or city folk. All we know is that 
we work all day and don’t get enough food or 
clothes.” Every peasant asked what he wanted most 
shot back immediaiely : “Enough food and clothes.” 

By mobilizing this strong economic discontent 
the Communists have been able to gain a strong 
foothold particularly in the Andhra region. The 
Communists have been working through the Andhra 
Conference, an organization they captured in 1942 
when it was one of the three regional componeuto 
of the State Congress movement. But although their 
zealous yoUng organizers trudged from village, to 
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lor mftoy mo«th« they iHd not Jbegia to 
make real headway aatil 1946^ whea a aevete drought 
near famino-auid the fact that no one else 
seemed .to be doing anything much for themrHDiade 
the Ipeaaanta more wining to listen* Village com* 
mitteA were formed which presented fairly moderate 
dema/nds- Beffor, or unpaid labour should be 
remunerated at W seers (180 lbs.) of grain instead 
of the 40 which bad been customary and the hours 
of work be reduced to from 12 to 8. Furthermore, 
y inaiated that the lands which had been seised 
iin recent years by tlie landlords be returned to 
peSsants whom they had evicted aud that the 
pea^^ts be allowed tx) cultivate their fallow lands. 

Events took a new turn in July 1046 when the 
police killed Komaraiah, a Conference Organieer 
in Kadavendi and took refuge in the landlord’s 
fortlike residency. The pf^asants carried the dead 
man*8 body through the town, reviling the landlord 
as a murderer and beat off an attack by over a 
hundred of his armed thugs. After thrashing the 
thugs they eurroimded the landlord’s residence, 
d^tanded he turn over the murderers and when he 
didn’t b^gan stripping hie orchard and confiscating 
grain. The peasants were so numerous and infuriated 
that some fifty police reinforcements which were 
called in didn’t dare fire. 


The Comimmists. taking this as an indication 
of a new militance, stepped up their pace. Success- 
ful strikes were hold in a mimber of viUage^ securing 
more pay and less hours. In a number of villager 
they Jed the peasants to aotie and divide up the 
. ' landlordVs land, leaving him 100-200 acres for his 
own cultivation. ^Village volunteers” were trained 
to protect the villagers against the landlord’s 
goondas (thugs) and People’s Courts’ were set up 
in which Vnemien of the people” wore punished by 
boycott; The pattern of the Chinese Communists 
was obvious. By the end of 1946, the Andhra Con- 
ference claimed 100.000 members. 

Then the campaign of terrorisation began. The 
Conference and the Communist Party were declared 
illegal. In October, 4,000 trooiiw and armi*d i»olicc were 
moved into Nalkgonda district, mass raids were' 
launched and \Trv heavy colk'ctivo fiues were imposed. 
In two months. 40 villages were raided, over 2,000 
arrewted and a uurnlxT of pei^ous killed in clashet* 
connected with these’ raids. Roth testifies that in many 
of the cases, rap*' and looting accoin pan ic'd the opera- 
tions. Since August 15, w'hen the Nizam declared hiw 
independence, n.'pression has continued with the utmost 
rtgoitr. In the post-indej»endence phase of t.he move- 
ment, the Hyderabad State Cxiugri'^s, \mder the 
leadetnhip of Ramanand Xirtha, has taken the lead 
and ia directing the movement with vigour, 
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DhUlusianment of Sind Muslims 

“Our patience and goodwill bn\e been hixed to 
the utmost ; we wanted bnnid but we have tecoived 
stone*’— -thus saii a prominent Muslim League MX.A. 
of Sind, who is also « member of the Pakijd.an Consti- 
tuent, AKiaembl^v. in the course of a talk if Prof. D. L. 
Kliiauni, who has published it in ihe Bhamiputti The 
Sindhi Muslim told the Profe.ssor, “I can tell you thia, 
that if toda,v a referendum were held to aseerlain 
whether the Sindhi Muali^ns want Pakintau or Inde- 
pend^t Sind, BOi per cent people wrill cagt their votee 


for ittdepwi^ As it is, we perfect , ataugeit 

^ 0# ewn Ikimes. It is the of the proyerfaial 
Arab and flie carnal come true.’^ ITiia ia the pwsentr 
day general fe^iiig among the SindHi Moedema. Juat 
b^ore the establishment of Pakietan,: the MusHms of 
Sind had started a re^lar crusade against the Hindus, 
taking full advantage of their brute •majority in the 
Legislature. Hindus, who form 27 per cent of the 
population, were given 40 per cent tof the fobs. This 
has been reduc^ strictly to the popfflation ratio. .The 
Sind Land Mortgage Act was passed whereby any 
land purchased by a Hindu from a Muslim after the 
year 1902 was to be* returned to the latter. The noto- 
rioim Sind University Act was passed in which the 
Government nominees and the illiterate representa- 
tives from rural areas will have a permanent majority 
over the iowm representatives and learned professors 
and scholars. The Money Lenders’ Act was passed 
whereby Hindu bankers wore disabled. Trade was also 
denied to the minorities. 

The reaction has come, but has come from an 
entirely differenr and iinexpe(^ted quarter which seems 
to have almost upset the Sindlii Muslim who was just 
in a position to enjoy his “pound of flesh” he has cut 
out from liis Hindu broilier, who is just as much an 
Indian .r- he himself was. He has now begun to feel 
the evils of provincial or communal ovcrlordsliip which 
he l)ad himsedf started. Here is Prof. Khiaura’s reveal- 
ing .statement : 

This was only two inoutlw ago. Today, however, 
it is “The biter bit^” and he feels the sting as much. 
The new immigrant who considers himself superior 
culturally (because he feels he comes from Delhi, 
the seat of Moghul culture and can «peak in chaste 
Urdu) considers the Sindhi a barbarous man, and 
. he has * already started showing him “his proi^er 
placK’ ” 

The Pakistan Central Government Secretariat is 
full of non-Sind hi Moslem clerks and officers, all 
imported. Even the Patte-wallas. Chaprasis and 
Liit-boys have been brought from Delhi. In the 
Provincial Scerotariatj which is now the Central 
Secretariat, a Sindhi Mo.slfim wap ninning a res- 
taui-ant and lu' too has been driven out and one 
Sandbar Khan, who was the caterer in the Oentr^ 
Assembly, has been brought over. The worst of it 
all was that even appointments for the junior Btaff 
were made in Delhi and not in Karachi. 

Not one from among the Sindhi Moslems has 
been given a seat in the Centre Cabinet, although 
we Imve enough of talent here, and there was a tacit 
understanding to that effect. How very strange does 
it look that a Province which sacrifices so much in 
these extraordinarily difficult days to house and 
feed so many iem of thousands of outsiders should 
be so rewarded by them ^ So far as the Foreign 
.Services are concerned, we hear rumours of lepa- 
hanis, Noon, Begum Shah Nawaz, etc., being sent 
out but never of a Sindhi of public importance. 
Fa en in the Constituent Assembly be has only thn^ 
seats in the house of 69 and is thus in a miorescopi^ 
minority. 

The new immigrant further feels that he eomea 
ae a matter of obligation in Sind and expects the 
people to. house him and vacate some shoi^ for hie 
buemM* He even cites the instancies from the old 
Btfstnic history when every house in Medina took 







4it> b&e just to sfecoiamo^SU the stmugeiS who had 
oomd, from Mecca, of ooutse; he forgete the diffe- 
rence between the two eituations ; in the present 
qass the immigrant i» an eaee-loving officer or an 
affluent merchant or a contractor and wants to 
00800 over with his family in search of prosperity 
and wealth — ^in the past the pioneer recognising the 
truth of the i^rophet’s teaching left hie home and 
hearth, kith and kin and came down to sacrifice his 
life to establish the 'Kingdom of God.’ . 

The people here seeing this sort of exploitation 
naturally fed aver£>e and in spite of all Rent Con- 
trol re^rictions, eomo sort of Pugrec has come in. 
The newcomer has started a 'cTusade’ against, this 
‘un-Islamic* profiteering. 

The people of Sind have however come to know 
this exjdorer has already sold his hou&e, etc., iu 
I>elhi and other pUicpb at six to eight limes the 
normal value and done Lons of profiteering and this 
immigration is purel)’ a commercial pursuit — hence 
the reluctance. 

The newTomor moreover ha^ shown scant 
regard for the Municipal and Hygienic law.s and he 

erected shop-cabins on all roads and straw-huts 
in all vacant maidans. He is quite unmindful of the 
fact that there are no urinals and lavatories in his 
huts and that he is spoiling the roadn and doing 
incalculable harm to the unparallojed neatness of 
Karachi. 

So far as the provincial jinlith's are concomed 
he has already start<*(l taking sides. Some political 
opponents of the present Mayor of the Karachi 
Municipal Coipuration (who is a Muslim Leaguer), 
have taken advantage of his presence and got }alwa 
Hgain.st him (an outride Moulvi), that it is uu- 
l3amic to pnfix the word ‘worshipful’ to the word 
Mayor as the prefix should come before the name 
of Allah alone in his faiwn, there is further an ex- 
pession of the hope that the Mayor would <‘omc 
forward himself to discard the prefix. 

After the establishment of Pakistan, the Sind 
Government, its ministers and provincial politics 
have become of second rate importance. Notwith- 
standing this, the Central Government want to 
make the Province still humbler. There is a per- 
sistent rumour that Sind is to be deprived of 
the district of Karachi, which is to be created a 
separate province under the Central Government. 
It needs no sayipg that without Karachi, the pro- 
vince will lose.' all charm and glamour and all that 
makes j^ory. 

So far Karachi was free from such vices as pick- 
pocketing thefts, etc., which are associated with 
Delhi, Bombay and other cities. Within the last 
few days however such incidents have become 
matters of every day occurrence and the crime wave 
is ever at increase. 

All necessities of life have gone very much 
dearer. Fruits, vegetables, milk, mutton, fish, but- 
ter, curds, ghee, etc., were cheaper here than any- 
where else, but now the prices have shot up. The 
Muslims being the poorer have bwm affected more. 

The scanty water-sqpply of Karachi has become 
much worse now and taps work for about one hour 
in the morning and one hour in the evening. 

Nature also has protested against the change 
and there is a complete dearth of rainfall on the one 
side and the failure of the Indus on the other. 
Karachi ^‘^strict, which pays millions of rupees of 
land revenue eveiy year, will bring nothing. The 
crops have failed completely. It is officially stated 
that this year iKad will produce only sufficient 
gndn for its eonsumptioh will not be able to 
egport gt iO. This mean so much Im of land 


revenue and also of many erores which the Govern- 
ment makes by selling grains. 

These and many other factors have opened ffie 
eyes of the Moslems and they have been Crying 
'*Sind for Sindhis.” The Central Government has 
become furious by this riogan and Liaquat Ali Khan 
has replied to it saying, ^‘Lct me make it |dai& to 
all concerned that we shall take stern measures to 
curb the spirit of narvow provincialism, should it 
manifest itself in any shape or form in any depart- 
ment or section of Government.” 

Yet new thinking forces are growing in tlie 
pi*ovince. 1 shall refer to the following passage from 
the oditoriai columns of a prominent Left-wing 
Muslim daily paper, “The British Conservative 
Party had its utility only so long as the war conti- 
nued. The end of the war heralded the end of th® 
(Conservative’s power and the rise of the Labour 
Party. The people wanted new political mechanism 
to deal with new forces and probknis. Similarly we 
iin Sind have to df'vclop a realistic outlook. The 
League is a spent, forct' now. It has run its course.” 

In this direction the young thinking Muslim is 
being dragged both conciouslv and unconsciously. 

Technical Manpower 

A specia) Si]h*Committee of rhe Scientific Manpower 
Commitlee recemly w't up by the Government of India 
with Sir S. S. Bhalnagar as Chairman has rccommende.d 
in its interim report certain urgent measures for the 
immediate improvement and expansion of facilities for 
scientific and technical training in Indian Universities and 
in special institutiori«;. The C'ommiUee urges the creation 
<of ScieiUtific Services equal in status and emoluments with 
administrative services similar to that created in Great 
Britain. It also recommends a few changes in administra- 
tive procedure which would ensure expeditious work 'ind 
greater measure of administrative freedom and initiative 
for scientistHS in the matter of appointments etc. Among % 
number of short-term proposals made by the Committee in 
this connection special mention may be made of a Scheme 
of Research for the training of about 200 workers. The 
Indian Railways possess sufficient facilities for this scheme 
which suggests that a recurring grant of Rs. 3.42 lakhs 
may be sanctioned for the purpose. The Committe? also 
favours suitable legislative measures whereby inditsirial 
concerns may be obliged to provide technical training fiu: 
qualified students whether tlie personnel thus trained are 
required by the particular concerns or not. A similar 
obligation must be invposed on purchases of industrial 
machinery. 

Following are the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on organising scientific research and technical trsln* 
ing in the Defenc^e Services; 

(1) The Defence Organisation of the country should 
be developed on up-to-date scirntific lines partly by organ- 
ising defence research on am extensive scale through a 
strong scientific section dealing with the training and 
utilisation of resourqes available in the country for advance 
in the manufacture of defence materials. For this purpose 
the Defence Department should be asked to formulate 
% scientific project which should include research, design 
and engineering construction for the several branches of 
^he Defence Forces^ namely, Army, Nav> and Air forces 
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,(2) Shioe Defence Retear<% ttmot progrett without 
^ cMperstioa of Qiril ReiMUildi, effecthe liidioa dbould 
be ettabli^lied immediatdy between the ^Civil* and ^Defence’ 
(ifganiutionft* 

(3) Adequa^ information lelatina to the reituire- 
meiKtt el the DelencO Organisation in leBpect of scientific 
and teduiical manpower being not available at this stage, 
the necessary details should Ite collected from the Defence 
Department immediately and examined. 

The fieoommendations concerning the Air Forces are : 

(1) The existing scheme of technical training in Civil 
Aviation should be correlated 'with that in the R.LA.F. 
This measure will not only quickcm the pace in the train- 
ing of mechanics but will enable us lio create a common 
pool of trained personnel between the two organisations. 

12) The Civil Aviation Training Centre at Saharan- 
pur shonld be utilised for the training of both the Air 
Force and the Civil Aviation Persimnel. 

(3) Gnound Engineers in Civil Aviation with A, B, 
C, D anid licences should be employed by the Air Force; 
and tile Air Force should be fully represented on the 
examinatian boards and the ttertificates endorsed as "^Ac- 
oeptablc to the Defence services.** 

As a matter of general policy for immediate imple- 
maittation, the Committee reoKvmmends at the outset that 
the Government should u tiling the existing sources, viz., 
the Universities, special instjtiitioiiB and industrial con- 
cerns by helping to create in them adequate facilities for 
higher education resc*arch and practical training. Such 
help as is to be given should latrgely *be in the form of 
grants for the creation of scholarsliips on a genernus 
scale, the purchase of equipment, the opening of post- 
graduate departments in the l^niversifies which do not 
have any at the moment and the .working of double shifts 
in places where scientific cducationi is imparted. In addi- 
tion, the several educational development plans prepared 
by the Depattment of Education and others must be 
pushed through immediately. Am important recommenda- 
tion of the Committee relates to the present shortage of 
equipment and accommodation to overcome which it urges 
the following measures: 

(1) top priority for imports of scientific equipment 
and apparatus for educational institutions and rebate oni 
their import duty: 

(2) arrangements to supply war materials of scientific 
value now with the Disposals Directorate to research 
organisations without resorting to the agency of private 
dealers; and 

(3) the creation of a suitable machinery for expediting 
building con#ittction at the various training centres. 

The report notes in its detailed examination that the 
requirements of the Governments for their, contemplated 
large-scale public works is conditioned by h lour-fidd in- 
crease in the outptit of all categories of personmel. In 
order to achieve this the Committee has recominended both 
short-term and long-term programmes to be initiated 
witinn the next six months: The former inKdttdes the pro- 
poiSl of a oo^operative undertaking by the JadnilMea con* 
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ihropoaala of a tbame-year ooom in Engi n e e ri n g and ol a 
double shift system in Engineering Colleges are among 
odier short-term messuies. The long-term programme en« 
visages the creation of Regional Committees to ensure co- 
ordinated development of technical educglijoa and to raise 
its standard. The Committee recommends,, further, that 
the Cdvcmment of India should immediately make grants 
amounting to about Rs. 2 crores in capital spread over 
S years and Rs. 31 lakhs recurring to the instituliori/s 
already recommended by the All-India Council for Techni- 
cal Education. The opening of the Poivcr Engineering 
Department in tlic Indian) Institute of ScJence. Bangalore, 
might be expedited and the scheme of training "‘C** grade 
technicians prepared by the Labour Department might be 
put into operation whhip the next six nvinths. Among 
other long-term recommendations made for the develop- 
ment of medical education may be mentioned proposals 
to open Departments of Preventive Medicine amrl Public 
Health in the Medical Colleges of Calcutta and Bombay 
and to Stan a college of Pharmacy in Calcutta at a cost 
of Rs. 446.3 lakliis ini capita] and Rs. 132.3 lakhs recurring. 

The question of providing expanded facilities for tl:^ 
training of peraomiel in scieuilific and industrial research 
is closely linked up with the general question of organisa- 
tion and development of scientific research in the country. 
The Cummittei.* accordingly retommends the ffdlowing 
measures for Immediate adoption ; 

(i) Levy of a statutory cess on industry on the basis 
of industrial production or a small surcharge on income- 
tax so as to realise at least Rs. 1 crore for supplementing 
the grant from the Government for the establishment of 
various National Ijiboratories and for providing funds tm 
LTniversities and special instituiiofis for research in all the 
sciences and technologies: and 

(ii) an anDual recurring grant of Rs. 1 crore from 
the Government for ensuring the continuity of research 
activities on u progressive scale. The Committee points 
out that the prinbiple of levying cess on industry has 
already been accepted by the Government in the late 
planning and Development Department. 

Need for a Radical Change in G. S, I, 

Tlie Geological Survey of India has been a close 
preserve of the? British Imperial JntereBts since its 
in<*eption a century ago. Although it is primarily con- 
cerned with the utilisation of the mineral resources of 
the country, it has a vital role to play in the develop- 
ment of irrigation * navigation and even agriculture. 
Before a big irrigation project can be launched, a 
geological map in the greatest ' possible details has to 
be prepared to show the strength and weakness of the 
sou so that leakage in the proposed dam may be pre- 
vented. Similariy, eoil erosion is a great factor in 
agrimilture and the problem of silting has to be solved 
to keep waterways navigable. In In^ faetoni 
have been completelj neglected and tiba Ci^; S. I has 
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beet) usocl to linct out tlie mineral resources of the 
country and to devise means so that they may be 
utilised, to the full hundred per cent, of British capital 
interest of Britain. All the high posts in the G. S. i. 
have, therefore, been kept » close preserve for Britons. 
After their rfiLireinent, when they went home, lucrative 
jobs in the mining companieti of their homeland 
awaited them. Some Indians of late, had been promoted 
1o high(»r ranks in tin* Sur\ey but it was done only 
when i>lipy could prove that they were completely 
Anglicised and do-Indianiacd. Tiu' Director of the 
G. S. I. still continues to be a Briton, even after 
August 15. 

One typical instance of the nature of mineral 
exploitation may lx* given here. During the war, Rs. 10 
per ton was fixed as the pits mouth price foT manga- 
nese wliich is found in the Chota Nagpur Hills. Of 
liiis amount, Rs. 4-S went to the miu(is which worked 
out at four annas p('i' day per adult male and two and 
a half annas per day per adult female worker during 
(hr, jv(ir. The Stale, or the Goveinmc’iit of India re- 
ceivcai only two and a half pt'r c(!nt on the ]>its mouth 
price as royalty. This maiigam'se was at this time sold 
in the world marki-t at about Rs. 350 per ton. The 
British shareholders got a dividend of £1 when* the 
miniT received only four annas and tin* State only 
2^ per cent of the pitss mouth price I The arrangements 
wen* all complete. "J'he Mining Act is operated in .sucJi 
r\ maniKT (init it i.s easy .^or a British concern and 
almost impo.ssible for an Indian firm to secure .a min- 
ing leasi*. The aboriginal population uf tlie mining 
areas W’ere k(’i>t under .s)>ecial legi.slalions under the 
close .and careful patronage of the Briti.sh Goveriim' nt 
so that “outsich ” jjolitical influenct'.s could not pene- 
trate then* to !OU«(‘ iliem about tbeir rights. All this 
was doni‘ on tin* plea of ])n)tecUng them from Indian 
moneylenders. 

The probh'm of >’uil erosion was never taken up by 
the G. S. ]. becanse in that ca.se it would have come 
into (linct loncli with the ])eopIe w’ho iniglit have 
begun to take an aet.ive inten'st in its organisation. 
Public eye is the first tiling that an exploiter woxild 
avoid, and the G. S. I. did this. 

Soil eriv-ion has become a subject of vital interest 
foT our agri('ultiin‘. It haw la en observed that much of 
the ferlih' soil of our mountainous and pub-rnonlane 
regioofl are being washed away. It takes a millennium 
to form oiic' inch of fertile soil but it is suflicient for 
s\ few years to w'ash it away. The areas in llie Central 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, hill regions of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, Rajoulana, Kathi- 
awar, Bombay and Madras, where agricultural produc- 
tion is on a progressive decline, may be easily identified 
as those regions where soil erosion is taking place. If 
this erosion is allowed to continue, it is feared that 
many of tliese places, specially Rajputana and 
Katluawti* will turn in a few years into complete 
deserte, Seven factors have to be taken into account 
for planning , an antj-crosion drive, namely, geological 
formation, rock structure, topography, dimatej rainfalh 
nature of the soil mvl nature and deniritj of vegeta- 


tion. Soil erosion cannot be prevented by nfere affore- 
htalioa ns is attempted now. 

In Soviet Russia, a huge army of geologists ^lavo 
been trained and are maintained under the Geological 
Survey. All irrgation, navigation, mineral, metallur- 
gical and agriculiural problems are solved in <^ 0 - 
(r{ieration with tliem. In India, this model must be 
followed. Wastage in essential minerals like coal nfust 
b(.* stopped, silting up of tlie rivera and soil erosion 
must he immt>diar.ely prevented. This ran be done only 
by a nation-conscious G. S. I. The Britons and de- 
Tndiarii¥<ed Indians at its top should be removed and 
replaced by nationally minded Indian experts. There 
are men like this. In India, aome ten universities have 
po.st-gradualo departments in geology ; they may be 
.asked to turn out geologists in larger numbere. The 
foreign expert myth must now go. British and 
Ami'rican exjiorls coming into India have first to un- 
learn many of their book knowledge, learn Indian 
geology afre.sh and then start work. There are Indian 
students, who, given requisite opportunity, can fully 
keep abreaf^t the foreign fxperts and in many cs.'s 
may leave thorn behind in tlieir onward march. 

A beginning must bo made immediately. 'J'he 
Avhole staff of the G. S. I. should be thoroughly ve- 
organiwed and in thr^ task, the traditional soniorry 
theory must not. sbind on the way. Coinpetenc:* and 
national outlook must be the two things that should 
fir«sl be lookeil into and if any comparatively junior 
officer siilisfjes tlirse t(\st.s, the authorities should have 
no hesitation in promoting him to the top. 

Dr. Ananda Coomorswamy 

IK' thf (Iciith of Dr. Ananda room.arasw'amy 
America, win re he had made his liome, India has lost 
one of its mo.s', distinguished cultural ambassadons to 
the W(‘st. Indeed, with his deiith, the last of Hi*' 
Tjtanis IS gone in 1hf‘ field of iuterpn talion of Indian 
Art :jiid (."ultnre. 

Ananda Oonmuraswamy vvjun a native of C(\v1oti, 
n scion of a cultured Tamil family, son of a dis- 
linguisliiHl fatluT mthI the nsult of ii happy union 
bi'tween East and West. His fa Hut. Sir Muthn- 
coornaranwarny, created a scasaiion in London Society, 
when lie was a student of law tlieri , by becoming a 
fnond of Disraeli and the hero of oik* of tlie novels 
of the future Prime Minister of England. 

Anandfi Coi)marnswani 5 ''a> f*arly (vJucation was tti 
England, and after n brilliant career at Cambridge he 
returned to his hlatid-home to serve the Government 
as a geologist. But hi.s real intereaU and dosire.s wer ' 
•after the cultural things, and he forthwith started a 
campaign against the denationalised and hulf-anglici« d 
w^ays of life of the people of the island. 

With that end in view, he .started a cultural 
journal to interpret India and Ceylon to the world, 
for to him, as to many thinking minds> the culture 
of thf*!e two countries are identical and has a common 
origin and inspiration. Lanka, to him was only a 
cultural projection of Aryavarta, and whatever 
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g&d bMtttHul in tiMb uUnd came frcnn the 
nalidaiidk 

' It & r^nsiArt^ftble that sOkgl^-handed and with such 
limited resources be did so much for Indian art. It was 
his intuifion that enabled him to see the spirit and 
meaning behind the forms of Indian art. 

The art of India before his time was covered under 
the debris of age-long indifference and ignorance of 
its own people, and its traditions and ideals were as 
good as dead, it was left to Ananda Cuomaraswamy 
to interpret Indian art to the world and to give it 
its proper background and value. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy was a fascunatiug writer. 
For a savant and scholar, he was not pedantic or 
obscure either in his ideas or in bis expressions. 

His critical studici* of the various aspects of Asian 
art have depth of knowledge and show u penetrating 
mind and an understanding wisdom. They are not 
mere mental juggloiy or emotional vapouring. He 
was seldom obscure in liiH explanations^ sfddom mysti- 
fying, however mystical or abstract the subject mity 
be. 

Gentle of speech, perfect in manners, unruffled by 
any hostile criticism, he moved among the small crowd 
that met to honour him, and had a word to say to 
everyone. Slightly bent with age, hair turned grey m 
study and service, face serene, lit by two dark eyes 
and with a thin beard struggling to react) his neck, 
he seemed an ancient nshi in a modern garb. He 
mminded one of Ourudev Tagore in his stoop, in his 
demeanour and even in his walk. 

The Issue of Palestine 

The United Nations Special Committee on 
PglOBtiiie signed and submitted to the General 
Assombly its report and recommendations on the 
Palestine probtem. The scheme advocated by the 
msiority of the committee members contemplates 
^*partitjion with economic union.” The minority, how- 
ever, consisting of India, Persia and Yugoslavia, pro- 
posed a scheme for setting up an independent Federal 
State with Jerusalem as capital. 

According to the partition plan, Palestine would 
eomprise an Arab State, a Jewish State and the ”City 
of Jerusalem.” The Arab and Jewii^h Stales would 
become independent after a transition period of two 
years commencing on September 1, The Jewish 
State would include Eastern Galilee, the Esdroabelon 
plain, most of the coastal plain and the whole of the 
Beersheba subdisrict including the Negeb. The Arab 
State would comprise western Gali]>ee, the hill country 
of Samarea and Judea, excluding the city of Jerusalem 
— and the sou t hern eoaetal plain up to the F^ptian 
Irontier. The City of Jerusalem would be placed after 
the transition period under international trusteeship 
wii^ the United Nations as administeving authority. 
The territory of the city of Jerusalem* would cover the 
present Municipality of Jerusalem plus the surrounding 
villages and towns, the most esBteni of which would be 
Abu Dis, the most southern Bethlehem, the most 
mrtem Karen, the most northern Shsfat. The 


three of the Arab State and the fhree of Jewish 
Stdte would be linked together at two pdints of inters 
section— one situated south-east of Afula, in the oub- 
district of Nasaretii and one north-east of El Majdal 
in the subdistrict of Gaaa. Jerusalem would be de- 
militarised. A Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations would appoint a Governor, ' who would be 
neither Arab nor Jew nor a citiacn of either of the two 
Palestine States, nor at the time of his appointment 
a citizen of Jerusalem'. 

The partition scheme contemplates that Britain 
should carry on ilie. administration of the country 
during the transition period under the auspices of the 
United Nations and, if so desired, with the assistance 
of one or more members of the United Nations. 
During this pc^riod Britain would admit into the pro- 
posed Jewisli State 150.000 Jewusli immigrants at a 
uniform monthly rate. Should the transition period last 
over two years, the yearly rate of immigration 
would be pro rata. Prcs(‘nt restrictions governing 
the transfer of land within the future JewisI’ 
State would be disconlinued during the tninsilion 
period. The population of the territoric's com- 
prising the proposed Arab and Jewish States wouM 
c‘leet a (^Jonstitiuml AA-^e'mbly, the eb'clons Ijcing 
men and wonnii over 20 years of age. Th(' Consti- 
tuent Assembly would ui/point a Provisional Govern- 
ment to make the ilccla ration guaranteeing funda- 
mental liberties and no dis'-riminalion and to sign the 
treaty of Economic Union. After making this arrange- 
ments, the State would be recognised as independent 
and sovereign. If only one of the two proposed States 
sliould fulfil tht?Bc conditions, the Genr^ral Assembly 
of the United Nations would decide on the action to 
be taken. Other provisions of the partition .scheme are 
that there should be no discrimination on ground.s ot 
race, religion or language, but each State should 
])rovide jmmaiy and secondary education for all 
minontie.s in their own language and culture. A resi- 
dent of Palestine would upon the recognition of 
independence become a citizen of the Stale in which 
he was living unless he availed himself of the right to 
opt otherwise. The treaty to be signed between the 
Arab and Jewish Sj^ates would establish an economic 
union of Palestine. This would include a customs 
union, a common currency operation in common 
interests of Railways, inter-State communications and 
on the ports of Haiffa and Jaffa. It would also provide 
for the joint development of irrigation and soil con- 
servation. A joint economic board composed of three 
representatives of each of the two Palestine States 
and throe foreign membere appointed by the Economic 
and Social Council would be set up for organisation 
and administration of the Union. 

The Federal scheme proposed by India. Iran and 
Yugoslavia provides for a transition period of three 
yearn during which the administration is to be in the 
hands of an authority designated by the United 
Nations. During the transition period a Constituent 
Assemjsly would be elected by popular vote. The 
independence of the Federal State would be declared 
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by the General AsEtembly of the United Nations after 
the adoption by the Constituent Assc^nobly of a 
constitution incorporating the following provisions : 

. ‘*The Federal States to comprise a Ff'dtiral Govern- 
ment and Governmimta of the Arab and Jewish 
States. 

^'The Federal Governments to be responsible for 
National Defence, Fon'ign Relations and Immigration 
and Currency. 

“The Arab and Jewish Slates to enjoy full Jo«‘al 
self-government. 

“The organiwations of Govenuiient to includi a 
head of the State, an Executive Body, a Federal Couil, 
and a Federal Legislative body of two Chambers, one 
Chamber to be elected on the basis of proportional 
representation of the population as a whole, the other 
on tli(‘ basis of equal representation of Arab and 
Jewish citizens. 

“A single Pah'stine nationality and citizenship. 
Nondiseriinination and full equalitj* to be guaranteed 
to minorities. 

“The holy places would be preserved and 
guaranteed.” 

According K) this minority plan a pcTmanent 
:nt(‘rnatianal body would be set up to suiiervise and 
protect tlie holy place. It would b(‘ composed of three 
rcprt'senlatives designat'd by llu' Uniti'd Nations and 
:>ne repret<entatii(' of each of the n'zogniscd faiths 
intcrestwJ in the matter. 

South African Intransigence 

Tfie relationship between India and South Africa 
has now come to I In* breaking point. The fasiwing of 
iacially dUcriuimutoiy Plugging Acts by the Union 
CJovernmenl of South Africa against the Indian in- 
liabitanis last year (’iiibittercd the relationship. 
Protests were made by the .'Indians locally in Africa 
and both officially and unofficially from India even 
before the establishment of the Interim National 
Government here. The Sbuth African Indiana sent a 
delegation here which got a vigorous response and co- 
operation from both the Congress and the* League. 
Therefore, because of the refusal of tlie South African 
Government to consider India’s prote.st. economic 
sanctions weri' adonCed againwt the Sfiulh African 
Union. All this happened during the Wavell 
regime. Not content with thiis deaillock the Intorini 
Government, as soon a.s it came into existence decided 
to aend a feeler to the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit earned on 
an elaborate exposition of the ease there as the delegate 
from India and i^liisted considerable support to her 
cause. With her exposition of the real ataU' o1 
affairs obtaining in South Africa, the United Nations 
Organisation adminwtered a moral censure against the 
South Africgi^]^ Government and recommended a re- 
adjustment of conflicting issues through mutual 
negotiation. 

Under these circumstances, it would have been 
proper for the South African Government, tlie offender, 
to take initiative and bi^'ak the doadlock. Ilut Pandit 


Nehru with his usual generosity coaie out fint with a 
requefeii to Field Marshall Smuts for reopening 
Negotiations. Pandit Nehru made it clear that he had 
written to Smuts to say that be was prepare to be 
helpful in lairrying out the resolution passed by the 
W N‘. O. on December 8, 1946. In reply F. M. Smuts 
wrote : 

I welcome the approach, but I think the beet 
way to deal with the matter is for the Indian 
CrovernnKmt to send back Her High Commissioner 
m order that through that channel exclmuge of 
Views regarding the resolution cun be made. It is 
quite impossible in a matter of this sort to conduct 
negotiatioDB by correspondence. T1 m‘ only ebannel 
for nf'gotiiitiou is the High Commission(?r. 
l*audil Nehru could not comply with this sugges- 
tion of F- M. Siniit.s who capitalised tliis attitude in 
ail his later observatjous. At tiie first sight it might 
appiai' that but for Nehru’s Htiff stand on prestige 
coiisidMutions. negotialions might have been rfjopened. 
Hut a decjur .search would re\eal that F. M. Smuts 
ob.stinatt* rrfusal lo nnplcmerit the U. N O’a recom- 
mendatioiH is uiuut' responsible for the continuation 
of the de.idloik. Insistence of F. M. Smuts on the 
re'^t oral ion of iht' Indian High Commissioner w 
a shrewd attempt ill. converting the Indian question 
to ii duiiK'Klic isisue of the South African Union 
(iovenmient. While Nehru's unwillingness lo send back 
the High Commkwioner anj readiness at the same to 
nominate ii body of representatives to open discussions 
with the represcntaiivos of the South African Govern- 
ment i»< aimed at l>nnging out the issue on the inter- 
national plane. 

Now the full text of Nehru-Smuts correspondence 
is out and it holds out in clear relief that this insifr- 
fence of F. M. Smuts on the return of the Indian 
High Cummissioncr and refusal to commit himself to 
tlie I’ecommendalion .of the U. N. 0. has led to the 
breakdown of negotiations beyond any possibility ot 
a restart. In hi.'? letter dated August 7, Pandit Nehru 
says : 

I have tried my best to end the deadlock be- 
tween our two Governments, but must obaK?rve 
with ngi ot that, through no fault of ours, no 
common basis for negotiations between us ha.s been 
found. 

In an earlier letter, dated June 24, 1947, Pandit 
Nehru clarified the issue’ connected with the return of 
the Indian High Commissioner. His letter goes : 

You would allow me to point out that although 
m your present letter the Union Government have 
insisted on the return of our High Commissioner 
w^e have go far had no indication that they agreed 
to proceed on the basis of the United Nations 
resolution. 

Thai the Union Government are unwilling to 
abide by the U. N. verdict will be clear from their 
official memorandum to the United Nations, wherein 
they maintain tliat the wishes “clearly expressed by an 
o\ erwhelming majority of native races in South-West 
Africa and by the unanimous vote of European 
representatives of that territory, that South-West 
Africa be incorporated in the Union, debam the Union 
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Government from acting in acoordkiLce with the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly and thereby flouting 
the wielies of those who, imder the mandate, have been 
committed to their charge ” Thus there arises out of 
this mock democratic pretence on the part of South 
Africa a queer picture of a Government unwilling to 
disregard the desires of u f^‘w thousandss — even d 
though that be a fact at all— while being ready to flout 
the wishefei of tlie pouutries constituting tlie United 
Nations. Now therefore when the question is about to 
come up again before the Unitod Nations India's 
position would be niurh stronger both logically and 
znaterially. 

Britain s Medieval Colonial Policy 

Nuamdi Azikiwc, the reputed African leader ol 
Nigeria, well-known ns Zik, writing in the Daily Herald, 
strongly criticises the medieval colonial policy that 
Britain still seelcs to pursue in Africa. Zik is also 
known as the Gandhi of Africa and he has accepted 
Satyagraha as the political weapon for the African 
struggle for independence. Zik writes : 

“As a colonial power, Britain practises the doctrine 
of *what we have we hold/ and she has made it clear 
that when the Atlantic Charter was promulgated the 
framers *had in mind’ certain favoured nations and 
nationalities. 

"The existence of the colour bar in the British 
Isles is a fact. So ion, is the practice of bi-racialism 
in the Union of South Africa and Australia, not to 
ui^utien the Colonial Empire. 

“We know that there is no .sciimtific evidence to 
jiwtify segregation and disctriinination based purely f>u 
racial factors. Yet l.lio cult of herrenvolkism is wor- 
sluppcd today in the British Commonwealth aud 
Empire. 

“Politically, British colonial policy has been to 
grant dopendont peoples constitutions which are 
essentially autoenUie. In spite of treaty obligations, 
Britain has ruled British Protectorates and Mandat Ch 
as if they are British Crown Colonies, 

"Education is limited to the xJ^i^ileged. Hosjiitals 
are available not. to the gretUept number of the peo]»lc 
but to a nt'gligible minority. 

"Public ser\'icns are lacking in many rest>eels : 
then* are few" water foipplies, limited mileage of sur- 
faceil roads for efficient transportation, little or no 
good lighting system, no fire-fighting service, in- 
adequati* postal service, and virtually no police 
protection. 

"The prisons are medieval, the pen^l code is 
oppressive, and religious freedom is a pearl of great 
.price. 

"There exists in certain colonial , territories a re- 
gime of monopoly whicii ba.s a straflglehold on the 
country’s economy. 

“The system of taxation is aibitraiy and inequit- 
able. The Civil Service is not as efficient as it should 
be, due mainly to favouritiBm, nepotism' and racialism. 

'The agricultural prograranse is imtodiluvion, as 


no energetic effort is made to introduce and popularise 
labour-saving machinery and modern farming tech- 
niques. 

"The mining policy is definitely despotic, for while 
State control and public ownership mSy be desirable 
in a democratic State, the Governor of a colonial 
territory ‘may in bin absolute discretion' grant, cancel, 
modify or renew any prospecting licence or mining 
right. 

"Labour is exploited and victimised galore. 

"Now, what are the prospects for the future ? 
Without mincing words, let me say that it is obligatory 
for Britain to examine herself more critically and be 
willing to adjust hemelf to the changing conditions of 
contemporary colonial thought. 

"It is highly desirable for Britain to cultivate the 
goodwill and loyalty of the colonial peoples. 

"In the political sphere Britain can do this by 
granting more democratic constitutions leading towaid.? 
political autonomy, in accordance with the will and 
wishes of the peoph? concerned. Britain should examine 
her treaties with various colonial peoples and strivt* 
with sincerity to respect treaty obligations. 

"Britain should embark also on a policy of BOciai 
leconstruction in the colonies with a definite purpose 
of abolishing all forms of segregation and discrimina- 
tion baaed on race, colour, creed, station in life, se.v 
or any other .such extraneous factor.s. 

"Compulsory education should be encouraged on a 
universal scale to hasten the mental emancipation ol 
the colonial peoples from the forces of intolerance, 
prejudice, superstition and ignorance. 

"AVegime of monopoly and finance capital mani- 
pulated in the interests of the rentier clasii should be 
curbed. If ‘df'velopmcnt rorpoi ations' are founded then 
the colony and ils people should own part of the 
shareholdings on a co-operative basis. 

"Taxation chould be reformed. 

"What I have written above is an exposition of 
the evil forces at work lo disintegrate this great 
Empire, but I should not be misuud<*rstood as declar- 
ing that Britaii is neccsairily the world’s worsl 
offender as a colonial power. She may be said to be 
the best uf the woi*flt. With the posBiblc exception of 
(he U.S.S.R. anJ (he U.S.A„ I should place Britain at 
the top of otlier colonial powers. 

"My disappointment is that British colonial policy 
is not good enough as a model for the world. With 
iill the human and maU*riHl resources of the Colonial 
Empire at her disposal, her short-sightedness has 
alienated her colonial subjects and protected peoples. 

"Today, the colonial atmosphere is charged with 
suspicion, due to bad government by her erratic and 
erring colonial administrators, some of whom may be 
said to be ‘Empire-wreckers’/' 

The present vain attempts of a group of power 
politicians in Britain to retain whatever remnants of 
Empire she has still left, augur ill for Britain hewlf. 
A voluntary quittal in time would have made her a 
friend in the East with benefits for both. 



FREE INDIA 

A Reverie on IStli Augiul, 1947 

By Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Dxilt. 


The Temple of Freedom has unbarred its portal. We 
stand in the vestibule and gase in. But before we 
enter the sanctuary, let us call to mind those leaders 
of thought who had dreamt the dream of Indians free- 
dom and proclaimed it throughout their Jives. Their 
message has breathed life into our people . their 
•ineBsage will remain alive through the ages, because 
our thoughts and labours have followed in the track 
marked out by them and now at last attained to 
fruition. The ideal of Indian freedom today is not the 
ideal of the Hindu Swaraj for which ancient Aryavarta. 
Dravid land, and Maharaslitra had toiled iu the days 
of yore, nor of the caste and clan independence for 
which the Rajput Kshatriyas had bled in our middle 
ages. The Indian freedom for which we are looking out 
expectantly, is not circumscribed by religion, clan or 
locality' ; it is no narrow sectional blessing reserved 
jor a class, 'riiis oiu new freedom has agreed to accejit 
with open arms all the* gains of western civilisation 
and modern science ; its Stiite will follow the reformed 
polity which prevails all ovei' the modern civilised 
WQiid. And at tne same lime it will clasp to its heart 
the moral principles and spiritual wealth of ancient 
Arj’avarta and medieval Hind, whose heirs we still 
are. 'rhis free India will cast no person, no knowledge 
out U'^ an untoucliablc, by reuBon of difference in 
religion, race or language. Its gigantic branches will 
give sheltering shade to all who come under it. This 
b the ancient Hindu ideal of kingship : 

Anubhavati hi murdhna padapas tibram vshnam, 
lihamayaii paritapam chhayaya samahritarwm. 

The vision of such a free India was first setm by 
Ram Mohun Roy, it was preached by Baukim Chandra 
and Rabindranath. It was pleaded in foreign countries 
at the bar of world opinion by our ambassadors, 
Vivekananda and liamanauda Chatterji. Ideas are 
deathless, an idea spreads its branc^hes and roots like 
the undying Banyan tree, covering an entire country. 
Therefore, today I first abase my head in reverence to 
these modern leaders of Indian thought. 

How should we welcome this now-coming freedom? 
With wine and song, dance and military parade, as any 
European country would do ? No, when I look around, 
I can only say in the words used by Rabindranath iu 
describing the eve of the annihilating war of the 
Mababharata : 

"'Peace, my troubled heart ! 

Lower thy Eead and wait for Fate’s decree 
In patience. When, after a long night 
Time (the Destroyer) suddenly wakes up and 

purges 

Himself, — that is a terrible day . . . 

Off, off with your je#eH your new criouion robes, 


Hlop that merry music, stop your royal ceremonies, 
Enter thi' temple, daughter, call for the priest. 
And sit down with chastemnl heart, expectant 

of Death/’ 

If we calmly contemplate the present condition ot 
India, tlie truth of my view will become at once 
clear. 

Stato Bankruptcy 

First, the English are scuttling out of India, throw- 
ing a hopclessl)' bankrupt estate upon our shoulders. 
Before World War No. II, only two hundred crores of 
RiipeevS worth of paper money circulated in India, and 
cur Governiiiont was legally bound to cash these notes 
in silver on demand. Today 1260 crorcs worth of notes 
arc in circulation, that is more than six times the pre- 
war amount of tiand-notes or I.O.U’s have been issued 
by our Government. But this is not all. The rupee 
coins that are now in circulation, do not contain a 
single grain of pure silver, they are all made of 
brasH (?) or nickel, and yet according to the accepted 
principl(« of honest currency, a rupee ought to contain 
175 grains of pure silver (plus five grains of alloy for 
hardening it). Tliis sort of false money — called fiat 
rminey, oi “Government-enforced base metal,” now 
current in India amounts to 182 crores wort.h, and 
includes one rupee paper-notes which are inconvertible 
(according to war-time Jogislation), in other words, 
Govermiient is not bound to give us even nickel discs 
ill exchange for these one-ruiiee notes ! In the world 
outside India these notes and fiat rupees have no 
value cxcj^pt the nuirket price of their weight as 
impure nickel in tlio case of the coin.s. 

How W’ill the “flee and independent” State of 
India discharge these liandnotes, totalling 1260 -{- 182 
or 1442 (^rores ? According to the poor ignorant 
economists of the benighted Victorian 'tra, every 
•honest Government in issuing paper-money ought to 
keep in its vaulte bullion wortli about one-third of its 
total note issue as liquid assets fur meeting calls for 
conversion. This was up to the normal maximum of 
sanctioned note issue. But when that limit has to be 
exceeded in meeting increased public demand for 
paper-currency, the Government must keep in reserve 
the full value of the extra issue in bullion or univer- 
sally-accepted currency. But the red lain<p* is burning 
in Uie Red Fort of Delhi, where (I suppose) the 
Treasury of the free Government of India will be 

Wbau All indi«a baukor wiint« to cloclaro fait intolvenor, fao 
tot* « ved Ump btiralng ia bit faouM, tttnt tfao idol of Uo of 

forio&o (Ganotfa) optido down, nod CAcajtcti, 
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lodged under guard of its Army Headquarters. There 
is no buUion in the Indian Treasuiy for repaying these 
1»442 crores of hand-notes. During World War No. 11, 
we were soothed with the official communique that 
England has admitted a debt of 1174 million pounds 
sterling or Hs. 1566 crores as due to India (figure for 
3(^b June, 1947). This debt is called India’s Starling 
of which tho meaning in plain English is that 
tliat amount of sterling is lying in reserve in tlie 
Treaeury of England to the credit of India. These 
sterling balances are the only cover of the India 
Government’s war-inflated handuotes valued at 1442 
croree of rupees, and would enable the Government of 
India to pay up its note-holders in full and thus become 
freed from debt. There is, in India, no other visible 
asset to cover this huge debt. 

During World War No. 1, England contracted a 
debt of several thousand million dollars to the Ui3.A. 
After that war had ended in 1918, England repaid a 
few yearly instalments of this debt, and then Cham- 
berlain stopped paying anything more as interest or 
principal. The very name of this debt is no longer 
heard now. Can the black men of India expect the 
repayment of the full £1174 millions, where the “trans- 
Atlantic cousins” have been bilked ? The man, who 
expects it, is an incurable optimist. 

Infution and Soaking Prices 

Secondly, the price of everything in India — and 
not in India alone but in the entire post-war world,— 
■njas gone up three or four times on an average, due to 
the ”astr6nomical inflation” of token currency and 
reduced production. Our note issue during the war 
years has been more than hix times the normal, there- 
fore most classes of people in India have eix times 
their normal buying power and are able and eager to 
spend in markets six rupees where in normal timee 
they could spend only one rupee. 

Let us imagine that instead of 1030 crorc rupees 
worth of extra paper money, the India Government 
had during the war years issued the same amount of 
true currency, that is gold and silver coins (not brass 
or nickel). It is absolutely certain that eighty per cent 
of this new, wealth would have been hoarded for future 
use as capital. The ancient Romans used to call India 
“a sink of gold,” because the half million pounds 
worth of the gold coins of the Roman Emperors which 
were annually sent to India to pay for Indian pn>diice. 
quickly went underground or wero suspended from the 
ears and necks of the Indian ladies I (These gold 
hoards are now being unearthed at the mouths of the 
Krishna and the Cavery). But who cares to keep a 
damp dirty paper note 7 Let us buy what we can with 
it, before it goes the way of the German merka. 
Therefore our soaring prices are due entirely to infla- 
tion in the form of fiat money or fals^ currency. 

The consequence of this fourfold general increase 
of prices is that all workmen have enforced a corres- 
ponding increase of their pay in order to enable them 
to live. As in France, so in India too, Government is 
the hugest employer, and the heightened prices have 


inereoBed the cost of the administration at least three- 
fold the pre-war figure. Whence is this additional money 
to come to the State coffeis? If Government could 
increase the land-revenue, judicial stamp fee. postal 
rates, railway fares, and custom duty (by weight, not 
ad valorem) to four-times the pre-war rates, then only 
could it attain to solvency. None? but a lunatic 
would expect so tremendous an increase in taxation. 
Therefore, there is no alternative to State insolvency, 
except a reduction of expenditure to^tme-fourth ! That 
would cause a revolution. But how long can the real 
facts be concealed 7 

Look at France. There, thanks to an inflation even 
greater than India’s, the salaries of employes (mainly 
Government .serx^nnts, jonctionnaires) and the price of 
commodities are racing together neck-to-neck as in a 
Derby dead heat, and inflation is following close 
behind. What financial wizard can enable India to 
escape the same fate 7 

Repudiation of Public Debt 

Hisloiy records many examples of Governments, 
after long wars, turning banknipt, or in other word.s, 
publicly declaring that they cannot repay their debts 
by giving true money in return for their “handnoles’’ 
or fiat money. Think of the assignats and mandate ol 
Ravolutionary and Napoleonic France, which sank 
U francs in metallic money for 100 francs in paper, 
and were finally abolished without compensation to 
their holdera. The same thing happened to the German 
merks after World W'ar No. I The U.S.A. during the 
long anti-slavery War (1861-65) issued inconvertible 
compulsory paper notea. called Green^backs, which soou 
sank from 100 cents face value to 35 cents market 
value or purchasing power. True, 17 years later (in 
1879), the U.S A. wae able to pay them off in full, 
tlmnks to its gold discovery and enormous oil mines. 
But will our exhausted Jheria coal fields (all private 
properly and not State assets) and Kolar gold mine.s 
gone down to 3000 feet aln^ady, enable the Govern- 
ment of free India to repeat this financial feat ? If 
not, the State bankruptcy, w-hicih caused the downfall 
of the ancien r&gime or old Bourbon Government of 
France, is England’s parting gift to India. 

Food Shqrtaoe 

There is a world shortage of food and rise in 
food prices. Even those countries, such as America, 
Siam and Australia which have an abundance of wheat 
or rice, cannot send their surplus grain to India, for 
want of shipping or strikes among transport>-workers 
and port-labourere. Even in normal years India has to 
import about a quarter of her grain requirements from 
foreign countries, as she grows only three-fourths of 
what she consumes. But this year owing to drought 
and flood, religious riots and constant strikes by all 
classes of labour in India, she will not succeed in 
harvesting more than half her expected crop total. 
Therefore, all our people must go half-fed, or half the 
population must starve outright. Our reserve stock will 
be exhausted in two months. 
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So much for the intemnl condition of India on 
the eve of independence. Let us now look outside. 
The obligation of Britain to defend India with all the 
strength of the British Commonwealth of Nations has 
been withdrawn in a single day and India has been 
calk'd upon to take full responsibility for her own 
defence. We shall require at least two years of pre- 
paration and training and perfect pcac«. (internal and 
external) before it is possible for us to organise our 
defence fully. Shall we get that respite ? Wolves arc 
prowling on our frontiers, waiting for some civil war 
between our provinces or the ^‘invaaion’^ of our Union 
territorj^ by some proud Native prince, that may 
paralyse o'Ur national Government for a time. 

And our internal enemies are more dangerous than 
the external ones. At the mere announcement of the 
coming freedom of India, a hundred factions have 
raised their heads ; each locality, each sect, even each 
sub-caste, each linguistic unit, is clamouring for “com- 
plete independence” and “perfect local autonomy.” We 
arc daily hearing the cry, “Each group for itself ; we 
refuse to recognise any other group’s authority, or to 
do f cam-work with others for the common good of our 
c<’mtry by subordinating our special interests and 
jiarochial patriotism to the inlerest^ of the common- 
wealth of India.” Many years of co-operation, self- 
control, silent continuous work for the public good, and 
V. illing '•ubinission to discipliiK', are reqiiived before we 
can cure our national defects and make the Indian 
Union of the future as strong as a free nation ought 
to be if it hopes to exist in the modern world. Shall 
we get all these ? 

FoMBNTpa) ytroENT Revolt 

On the first day of India’s independence, what 
causes the greatest anxiety to a thoughtful patriot is 
the politicians’ corruption of our immature lads. The 
most alarming threat to the now world w!hich we wish 
to create in India is the lawlessness which has become 
ingiained in a certain section of our students. It is true 
that loss than a quart/er of our student community 
make political work a pretext for neglecting their 
legitimate duties) and spurning at discipline. But they 
are backed by a certain type of political leaders (in 
whose election campaigns they assist as “camp 
followers” without pay), and the educational autho- 
rities arc publicly humiliated and the 75 per cent of 
dutiful students arc overborne by this boisterous 
minority.* 

For twenty years now, ever since the vifcit of the 
Simon Commission, students, even school children lo 
their teens, have been deliberately employed as 
“soldiers in the war of national liberation” and glorified 
os herocK and martyrs, while educationists iM've been 
publicly censured as tyrants. In consequence academic 
discipline and fven order and peace in educational insti- 
tutions, have vanished from India, most of all from 

• See the reply et the ef the Luoknoir UaWemlty to the 

Edueetlob Minieter of that prewince. 


Bengal. Very fre^qucntly, on flimsy grounds, sometimes 
on no ground that one can see (euphemistically called 
sympathetic atnkes)^ the bustling minority in our 
schools and colleges — ^working in federations through 
the province — declare strikes ; they block the gates oi 
the schools and college's and forcibly prevent the 
learners .^nd dutiful students from entering and doing 
their work ; teachers arc assaulted in tJie streets, even 
in the examination halls invigilators and examiners 
have been man-handled and desks overturned to 
interrupt the University examination work. Their 
elders raise no voice of protest or moral condemnation 
against such antics, and hence there is nothing to dis- 
abiisf these young minds of the false idea that they 
are thus doing national service or showing true patriot- 
ism. These students ape our political leaders by 
forming their own Federations, holding periodical 
Conventions, iasuing Press Communiques, conducting 
party journate, and even indulging in faction fights 
between rival groups at public meetings, (Bose party 
verms Sen party, miniature edition). 

Let us calmly judge the consequences of tliis law- 
It^ssness of youth under tuition. In one year there are 
usually 180 working days at tlie utmost in a college, 
after deduct mg Sundays, religious holy days, and the 
necessary Long Vacation from the 365 days. The 
teachers can personally meet their classes and the 
students can gain practical training in the science 
laboratories on not more than 180 days in the year 
under normal conditions. But when (as happened 
during the last two yearn) on account of strikes 
declared t)y the political leaders or by the students 
on tlieir own initiative, colleges can actually work for 
90 days or even less, it logically follows that the 
students will bo abh' to learn a subject only to th(*. 
extent of half their syllabus or even less. No doubt, a 
very small percentage of them, being t.ip-top boyB will 
work steadily at home and suffer no loss through the 
strikes (except in practical science). But the immense 
majority of th('>m will faw- their examination only half 
prepared. And they will also have to face the world 
•half-qualified for their chosen profes'-ions, because we 
cannot keep any one eight years in a college to make 
him qualify for the four-yi^ars’ graduation course. He 
must leave his college at the end of his fourth year, 
but can do so only as a half-baked graduate, and India 
will suffer the consequences of it. 

Two examples will make my meaning clear. The 
Medieal course in Calcutta covers five years aud is 
preceded by preliminary training in Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology in the IBc class (two years). Thus the 
complete education of a Bachelor of Medicine requiree 
seven years of work. But when, thanks to constant 
strikes and demonstrations, only half of any year's 
teaching work can be actually done, at the end of these 
7 years, the final M.B. candidate will be only half- 
trained, counting the actual time of his instruction. 
The result will be exactly the same as if students were 
taken out in the middle of the 3rd year M.B. class, 
then made to sit at a final M.B. examination (so-called)t 
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and sent out into the world stamped a&^'panmd 
Imagine the fate of our wounded sons in aome future 
battle for India’S defence, when their only poesible 
medical attendants are such half-trained surgeons. 

Another case. Modern artillery of the long-range 
\ariety requires very high mathematical knowledge in 
its offers for direction, elevation and aiming, and also 
correction by co-ordinating reports about the effect of 
the shots. In a rough way we may take this requirement 
as equivalent to the Honours Mathematics standard. 
But if these artillery officers are not allowed to read 
peacefully up to the Honours Mathematics test (owing 
•to these political interruptions), but are appointed 
when they have acquired only the equivalent of the 
Matric standard in Mathematics, how would such 
cutcha officers crush India’s invadeiB by their direction 
of gun-fire ? So, too, in every other field of life. The 
modem world lives by competition. How can free 
India stand world competition in her industries, com- 
merce, art and scionoe, if she does not see to it that 
her future workers are jvHy trained ? We may have 
the necessary capital for our proposed vast industrial 
expansion, but where are the skilled workmen,— lihe 
technicians, the scientists, the accounlant-s. the 
engineers ? Tlie “soldiers of the war of liberation** 
have earned no other qualification than shouting 
slogans and staging demonstrations. 

On sober reflection it will appear that in instigat- 
ing and continuing the employment of immatuiT lads 
in political agitation (miscalled national work) and 
destroying the pea(?e and efficiency of our schools and 
colleges, we arc acting exactly like the foolish farmer 
who eats up the seed-com for his next year’s harvest, 
BO that his fields lie untillcd and barren in future. 

Where is the remedy ? Where is the honest- and 
strong Education Minister (or Vicr-Chancellor) who 
will face initial unpopularity with a noisy section, by 
calling students back to their legitimate duties, remove 
the enemies of academic peace and efficiency from the 
temples of Saraswati, and thus enable the country to 


rise Ui^er and higher in the world of learning and 
soience ? Bemember that thq young Buddhist Bhik^hm 
(monks and novices) of old by their violation of 
discipline {vvmya)^ and defiance of the “Council of 
Eiders/* broke up the monasteries of India and at last 
Buddhism itself perished in the land of its birth. 

Concluding Pbaykr 

It cannot be denied, amidst alt the rejoicings of 
this day, that a hard test is before our country. Our 
future project is not one of merry-making, or of 
taking a holiday, or even of slackening our efforts. On 
the contrary, now more than ever before when we were 
under the aegis of British nile, a challenge has been 
thrown out to all our workere, “Be fully efficient, fully 
disciplined, fully united, or you will perish, with none 
to save you.” This is the day when every one of us 
should take the vow, silently in his heart, to turn his 
life into a new channel and live and work for his 
country, without hope of reward, without regard for 
self or party. If the whole nation cannot respond to 
this call, if it stops halfway in its noble endeavour. 
India is doomed. 

Do not forget that liberty cjnnot be a gift from 
others, it has to be earned by tireless exertion, it has 
to be preserved by nght thinking and unending un- 
spHisIi work: “Elemal vigilance i"? Mir price of liberty.” 
Therefore. I call upon you to join your voice to 
Rabindranath Tagores in his prayer : 

Call me Mnough your open door 

To your as.sembly of the wide wide world, 

On this blessed morning ! 

From the siimmil of euu-risc hill cull aloud to me, 
‘Darkness has sunk in the Ocean of light, 
Awake from spjfiFhness, awake from meannes-s, 
Awukc- from every form of sloth. 0, awake, awake. 
In manly, noble splendour, 

On this blesaed morning !’♦ 

* A vory aiuall purliou of tbii war bruar1u«Rt from the Calcutta 
A, -Lit, butiou in llenifaii ou ihe Jfuh Autiist. 





PROBLEM OF GERMAN ECONOBnC REHABILITATION 

Bt promode sengupta 


The pre*1914 Germany was a cloaelv knit economic organ^ 
iam producing its wealth and power from a ferliJc soil, 
ani abundance of raw materiulss an intelligent and diligent 
industrial leadership, a skilled and hard working prole 
Lariat, a well-developeii artwl cm-ordinaiefi network of rail- 
and water-WBys, a Hourishing shipping lnisine*44, foreign 
inivostments, and an excellent international credit. In 
many respects Efngland was fasii liMsing Iut pre-eiuinence 
to the German nation. 

After the first World AVar the defeated Germaiiv lost 
six and a half million) population, one-oighth of her Europ- 
ean land area, all the colonies. two>fiftli of her coal, 
seventy-five per cent of her iron-ore, nearly all zinc and 
lead, all her foreign iiDvesimenl. nearly all foreign trade 
contracts and ninety per cent of her merchant fleet. More- 
over, she was condemned to* pay some undefined billions of 
gold marks as reparationis. Rut in one respect Germany 
was fortunate that lime. As the wui was fought on the foreign 
soil aind as there was no aerial bombardment, Gorman 
cities, industries and mines remained intact, and no indiiS’ 
trial plant was taken oiut of the counti 7 as booty or re- 
parations payment. Germany was also fortnualc to have 
a government of her own which enjoyed full power ov<*r 
her national affairs. 

But it took (Germany several yeai^s to get over the 
shock of war and defeat. Revolution, cciunier-rcvolution, 
soaring inflation followed innc after another reaching the 
climax rn 1923. From that ycaj*, however, an upward tiend 
set in reaching its apex in 1929. in which year Germany 
surpassed her own high production level of 1913 and 
taking her rank second only to the United Staiies in in- 
dustrial development, standard of living and polciuiai 
greatness. This extraordinary recovery of German economy 
was the result of many causes, of which foreign loans 
(70 per cent coming from the United Slates), rationalisa- 
tion, iFormation of trusts and combines occupy a prommenit 
place. Due to ratioinaJisaitioii alone the average output 
per man in the rationalised inidustries was twenty per cent 
higher in 1930 than in 1913* In the coal industry, for 
example, 562,000 men in 1925 produced ]33.0()0,vX)0 tons 
of coal; in) 1928, after rationalisation, 556,000 men pro- 
duced as much as 151,000,000 tons. Similar results were 
obtained in metallurgical industries, automobile, chemicals, 
textiles and even in agriculture. In fact, in some cases 
rationalisation was carried to such extremes that there 
was a demand for **rationali8ing rationialisatioii.'’ The Ger- 
man merchant marine, which was almost non-ezistent after 
the war, h«4 risen again by 1930 to the third place with 
a tonnage well over four million, only surpassed by Great 
Britain and America. 

But however damling the German recoveiri^ might have 
been, it had its weaker ride common to all capitalist sys* 
terns of ecenomics. , So ^hen the 1929 shock came,* Ger- 


man Democracy wia* ihc first go down under it. There 
were wvw two alternatives left open to the ('rcnnans, either 
to forge ahead with a Socialisi planned economy for peace 
and prosperity «'ir 1o rusli headlong into imperialist ad- 
venture iimlci- a Na/i uu I archie system. The German 
Junker mililarisis and indii*'lriHl maffnales faced with the 
danger of complete annihilation hurriedly piished the 
Nazis to power ihroupli the wide gup that existed in the 
proletarian rank hciwreri the Somal Democrats and Coin- 
muiiisis. 

Na/i cr'oiiG'my hnsc<l on awlarcliy was essentially a 
war eeonomy. “No other coiiniry in the world sUT^asRes 
(H'rmun> iii the -v-leniatic adjnstmeni ol economic life 
to uiiiiuirv rcitiiitenienm. (iermari ecoiumiic life is coin- 
plciely dotninatcfl l>y rlie Mddicrl> spirit.*' Thus boasted 
Di. Rudolf Brincktuanru. Serretary of Stale and Vice- 
President of the Rejrlit.!<ank, and this in short desCTibes the 
uliimute realil> of National Soeialisi economy. In 1933, 
when Hiller came to powr-r Gernnuiv w.-^s in a state of 
eollapsi'. Militarily die wa^ of no significance with hardly 
any army, !ln^v or air-foicc, and more than six million 
persons, that is, ou*‘-third of lu*i workers, were uncmplo- 
cd. H**r production as well as trade, both internal and 
foreign. felJ (‘on*siderahly. The German national income 
from wages and salaries whieli was RAT. 44,466,000.0(10 in 
1929 (out of a u»inj riutioual income of RM. 80,rHX) mih 
lion) annuinlcd onlv to RAT. 31,756 million in 1935, By 
1934, however, the worst period of the cciuiomic crisis wa- 
«>vcr, imnniplovineni fell e.fi-nsidevablv and the national 
income again began lo rise. And then, in 1936, Germany 
nally moved on lo u “war economy". Thereafter her 
entire rconf>niic life was dominated by Goerin-g’s Four 
Yfjar Plan amioiince<i by Hwlcr before llie Nuremberg 
Nazi Party Ckmgress in 1936 where the Fuehrer declared, 
“In ftuir years German*y must be enilrely independent of 
foreign countries willi rcsiKjct lo all those materials which 
can in any way he produced through German capability, 
through German chemistr)'. or hy our machine and mint- 
ing induatries.'’ Goering'p slogan “cannons before bjitter* 
aptly described the nature of Nad war econiomy, which 
was still further clarified hy Dr. Schacht in. a speech 
before the Econoimic I^'.tion of the Carman Academy in 
1938 as follow's: “The less the people consume, the more 
vrork can be done on armamenit production. The standard 
of living amd the scale of armament production must move 
in opposite directions.” 

The main spring of German economic recovery .sfince 
1934 was State expenditure an armaments ' and public 
works which is made crystal clear by the official indices of 
production of capital goods (reflecting expenditure on 
armamenits and public wiorks) and of consumption goods, 
such as textiles, food industries, shoes and garments, etc. 
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German Indices of ProducUon 
» Year Capital Cooda Consumption Goods 


1929 100 100 

1932 . 34 76 

1934 73 92 

1936 113 99 

1937 124 105 

1938 135 113 

1939 July 147 120 


(League of Nations: “Monihly Bulletin rA Siaiistics'*) 

in the years oif depression the output of capital goods 
fell from 1(X) in 1929 to 34 irr 1932, while consumption 
goods never fell below 76. Yet by June 1939 capital 
goods had aotuadly risen to 147. while consumption goods 
had only reached 120. It should also he no'ed that the 
Ogure of 120 for consumption goods is also misleading, 
for a large portion) of the consumption goods indusirich, 
such as textile, leather, etc. produced uniforms, shoes and 
numerous other goods entirely for the military. 

Another example was building construction. In the 
first nine monilhs of 1938 the number of hmises and Hats 
declined by 21 per cent as compared with 1937, and there 
was an estimated shortage of 1.5()0,0(X) dwellings. Al the 
same time many structures were raised for military bar- 
racks, training centres, depots, and Government offices. 

A better and more impressive picture, however, ran be 
gained by comparing the development in <'crtain indivi- 
dual hraivches of industry, taking 1928 as 100. In 1938, 
general production was 125. production of investment goods 
137, production of pig iron 157, production of lorries 205, 
production of copper production of ptHrol 500. 

State control of foreign trade, of exports and imports, 
was another means b) which the Nazi Covernnicm con- 
trolled the national economy for war purposes. 


Act imports of St'lectetf Commoditivs itUo i 
(in *000 tons) 

1929 

Germanv 

1938 

Rubber 

49 

108 

Tine Ore 

95 

138 

Lead Ore 

114 

141 

Copper Ore 

430 

• 654 

Raw Cotton 

358 

351 

Eggs 

168 

102 

Cheese 

64 

32 

Loril 

125 

42 


By 1938 — one year before the war started— the famous 
boast of Marshal Gioering (who himself did not exactly 
have a reputation of being a thin man) that *'iron has 
always made an empire slronig; butter only makes people 
fat, either we bought butter and went without Jicedom, 
or we achieved freedom and did without butter. We de- 
cided for irort. Thai is the cause of butter slioBiagc,”— 
was already turned into reality, and eggs and cream, 
butler and fal^ coffee and tea became veiy scarce, 

GermaUfy was particularly deficient in iron ore sfnee 
she lost Lorraine in 1919. Before the World War 1 she 
produced 28.6 million tons of ore. In 1933 hee output 
was only 5.3 million Itons. mid SSD.6 milHon uvn» had to 
be impoitedi from Sweden^ France and Spain. One might 


have aupHiaaed that in a small and densely populated 
country like Germany where scientific skill and engineer- 
ing was so advanced, all the suhterraTWan riches would* 
long ago have been prospected. But that was not the cose. 
The “Office of Sub-Soil Research** working under the Four 
Year Plan discovered that the Salzgitter region (which was 
selected for the construction of the gigantic Hermann 
Goering Werke) alone contained a deposit of more than 
1,000,000,000 tons of iron ore. Leac), xinc, iron and 
copper deposits were discovered at various other places, 
which were all brought under exploitation. Thus through 
new findings and incrcafied extractioni, Germany's iron ore 
production rose to 12.5 million tons in 1938, while her 
crude oil xuroduction increased from 445,000 tows in 1935 
lf> 600,000 tons in 1938. 

In 1936 there were 161 blast fiirnaceh in operation in 
Germany, with an output mf 15.3 million tons of pig iron, 
and 18.6 million ions of raw s^teel production, both these 
figures exceeding the previous record of 1929, But even 
then they were not sufficient for the enormous require- 
ments of rearmament and of the Four Year Plan which 
together consumed as much as 85 percent of the total iron 
and steel productioni, and private economy was allotted 
only a fraction of the quantity it necdctl. To remedy this 
the Govemmont authorised the construction of twelve 
new blast furnaces. Moreover, Goering f«>rmed a “Work 
Ring for the Four Year Plan*’ composed of the leading 
experts of industry. By such methods, by 1940, Germany 
was producing 24 million Ions oif raw sled. 19.5 million 
lonih of pig iron, and 25.7 million ions of iron ore. 

Before the World Wiar II Germany was mainiifacturing 
more light metals than) any other coiunirv. For instance, 
she was producing two kilograms of aluminium per head 
of population, compared with 1.18 kilogram in ilu* U.S.A,, 
1.06 in Grealt Britain, and 0.67 in France. There is, how- 
ever, no place to describe the extraordinary inidustrial 
progress that Germany made in various directions, such 
as in chemicals, in automobiles, radio, films, in “Buna” 
rubber made of coal and lime, henzime out of coal, Zell- 
wolle (artificial wwd and cotton) made out of wood, silk, 
rayon, leather, paper, ceramic, glass, musical instruments, 
medical insilruments, mottor cars, etc. 

As a result of complete defeat in the World War 11 
German ecoworay toilay is utterly shattered. There can- 
ntot be any comparison between the Germany of 1919 and 
1945. In 1919, tiie country did not experience aiuy des- 
truotive wiarfare on her own soil, all the industrial estab- 
lishments remained intact, the territorial loss was not 
great, foreign) troops were stationed only in a small part 
of its territory, and there was a (^nnan Government. 
In 1945, on the contrary, the whole country is divided up 
and fully occupied by Four Powers, all the big industrial 
ocmires are almost completely destroyed as a result of 
4 years* constam aerial bombing and later on due to mar- 
ciless baittleB that were fought within the Reich territory, 
and there is no central German Government. When all 
these factors are considered, one can easily realise what 
a tremendous task it is to rehabilitate the oountry. 

After the occupation of Germany, it was decided at 
the Potsdam Conference in July, 1945 fay the Sonriet Uniou, 
U.S.A. and Great Britain (and U> which France lathr 
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On Adhered) that (1) economic ujiky of Germany should 
be maintained^ (2) «itepe should be taken to re-establish 
German political unity and to set up a ceniral German 
administration for transport, finance, foreign trade, indus- 
try and agriculture, (3) the Nazi Parly and its alfiliated 
organisations should be dissolved (t.e., de-Nazificaiion) , 

(4) demllitarisatfbn, destruction of German war potential, 
and dissolution of cartels and trusts should be effected, 

(5) German reparations should be paid over 20 years from 
current producilion and by dismantling the heavy wRr in- 
dustries, <6) the peace industries should be reopened im- 
mediately and the German steel production enhanced up 
to 12,000,000 tona annually, (7) and finally, joint con* 
trol of the four occupying powers over tlie Ruhr should 
be established. The Polisdam Conference also decided that 
in addition to the reparations to be taken from tlie Soviet 
Zone^ tlie Soviet Union should also' receive (a) 15 per 
cent of industrial capital equipment from other Zones, 
such as metallurgical, chemical, and machine munufactur- 
iiig industries which are not required fiir Germany's peace 
time economy, in exchange for an. equivalent value, and 
(b) 10 per com additional equipments of the above cate- 
gory without any exchange. 

Compared to the damages Russia had suffered due 
lo German aggression the Soviet Union's demand for 10 
billion dollars worth of reparations is not much and does 
n»u even cover one-tenth nf her direct loss. Although Bri- 
tain and America never denied die validity of the Russian 
claim for these reparations, the deliveries to the Soviet 
Union and a number of other countries of capital equip- 
ments very essential for the rehuhilitailion of iheii war- 
devastated economies have been thwarted by the occupa- 
tion. authorities in the Western Zones.* The Moscow Con- 
ference cf the Big Fowr Foreign Ministers (April-May, 
1947), which ended up in complete failure on all iraporl- 
ant questions, revealed the extent of the breach that 
exists between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 
The main arguments pul forward by the British and the 
Americans againist Russia's reparation claims are, firstly, 
they would deprive Germany <)>f rcfat-urces which arc essen- 
tial to her lo make her self-supporting, and secondly, the 
payment of reparations would place an additional burden 
on America and Britain, who are, they claim, already 
spending liiige sums for feeding the Germans. The Rus- 
sian reply to this is as follows: 

“But thoiST arguments will not hold water. It 
is known that tho United States and Great Britain, 
whose terriforiets were not invaded by the German.'^, 
have already received reparations from Germany — 
in the shape of German foreign assets, German 
patents and gold, industrial equipment, merchani 
ships and the like — Ui a total value of not less than 
10 million dollars. While they object to the Soviet 
Union receiving reparations out of current produc- 
tion, the British and American authorities arc 
themselies making withdrawals out of the current 
production of German industries on a very wide 
scale. 

“As to the concern that Germany shall be 
economically ^elf-supporting,' the facts show that, 
the American and British monopolies are striving 
not for an exi>ansion„ but a furtlier contraction of 
•the output of the pekbe branches of Germw'® 


industry, which they regard as a potential rival to 
themselves. Yelfif Ihest* peace branches of industry 
were to work at full capacity, tliey could prov'fdc 
sufficient goods not only lo meet current repara- 
tions diSliveries, but also for the supply of Germany’s 
home market and for trade with other countries. 

“The Soviet ••eparations claim- is founded pre- 
cisely on this basis, namely, the demilitarisation of 
Germany’s iudustiy and the development of its 
peace branches. It is in the mteve.st of all nations, 
including Germany herself, that her economy 
should develop along these lines”— (A^cw Time», 
April 4, 1947). 

Previously we have seen liow a very large proptirlion 
of Germany’s productive capacity was devoted lor mili- 
tary parposes. An effective policy of demiiitarisatioifi in 
the Western Zones of Germany would release very con- 
siderable productive capacity over and above what is re- 
quired to meet the peacetime needs of the country and its 
foreign trade, and also to produce goods on account of 
reparations. Take, f>i)(r int>tance, steel. Before the war 
Germany was prcxhicing about 20 million tons annually 
(24 million tons in 1940). Therefore, the proposed steel 
production level of 12 million ton>» a year is not exces- 
sive. And yet the (Control Council in Berlin set the Ger- 
man steel output level at mAy 7,500,000 tons a year, of 
which the annual share of the British occupation Zone, 
which consists of niinst of the largest steel plants of Ger- 
many, is about 5 million tons. Aolually. however, the 
steel output in the British Z(»nie is about 2 million tons. 
All increase' of the German siet‘1 production is perfectly 
eompatihle with demilitarisation aind decurl ailisation with 
a view to safeguarduKg the interests of peace and security; 
it is also inpce<ssary for le-organising peace industries of 
(Germany and many countries of Europe and Asia, as well 
a-s for jrparation paymeru. 

The RtLssians and the Westerni Powers are following 
different economic policies in their respective Zones. As 
soon as Russia occupied the Eastern Zoiifi she expro- 
priated the lands of the 10 thousand big Junkers who were 
the backbone of Nazi militarism and distributed theta to 
460 thousand ix'asatit idniilies. Also mines, big factories 
and banks were socialised. All these measures helped the 
Russian /(Uie to maintain the food ration at 1.500 calo- 
ries per person per day (“workers” and “heavy workers" 
receiving more proportionally) — wliich is 30 per cent higher 
than in the Western Zones. Thite drastic land refoirnis also 
helped the reset lleme nit of the displaced persons from 
Ea.st Prussia. As regards peace industries in the Russian 
Zone, when raw inoiterials are available, they are running 
to the full capacity, and also denazification and demili- 
tarisation have been carried out. 

In. the Western Zones due to lack of any plan chao- 
tic conditionts are being aggravated day by day. No far- 
reaching land reform was carried out, and consequently 
these areas which could have been self-supporting in food 
have to depend to a large extend on imports from foreign 
countries to maintain even such a meagre ration^ as 1,000 
calories per day, and that also is not available in many 
places for the last eix mortths. The mark is rapidly losing 
its value, and parallel with the breakdown in the systems 
of rationing and legal trade, the black-markets have been 



tlie bfinkl ii^ iii^fiu«bi«t aiid ^iilii^ 
aliMkdt Imt the pieciilianty f4 the p^tiat^oii 11^ iifi the &ct 
that the swift dcvreciaiiee ^ot, ixk^^ 
cojitpeiiied hy the enlmelneiit of a stop on prices and 
wages. G>n»equeittl3l/, '<|he industrialistis, if they ‘at ail 
get the raw matem^'hive every inducement not only to 
selh but, ako^ to produicef their goods Illegally in the 
biack»markot Pottaants, big farmers and iunken* feel- 
ing no oj^aitiion to ithe coxiiniiiiiity> • sabotage the deliver- 
ies of thoir specified ({uotas to the towns* Most important 
of all, sii^’a:<yysteai destro^ys all fnducements to the worker 
to produde whan he ftitds that a deal in the black-market 
will bring hjim. just iis much or more os a week of hard 
work* 


Pro^kctmiy in the British Zone of Germany 


Industry 

Workers employed 

Output per man 


1936 

1946 

1936 

1946 

Mining' 

100 

91 

100 

4B 

Inm and Steel; 190 

59 

100 

27 

Textiles' 

100 

36 

100 

55 

Forestry ^ 

100 

107 

100 

61 

Paper 

100 

60 

111 

42 

Average 

,1W 

7.5 

100 

33 


The immediate proil)lem in tite Western Zoue.s today 
is not so much as to find employment, but to overcome the 
disoatrous decline in produciivily. To remedy this some 
experts advocate a radical financial reform by a quick 
mopping up ^ autplus putchasin^g power through the con- 
version of the Reichsmark, and others want a wholesale 
blocking of all money and a levy on all assets, as has 
been done in the Kiissiaitk zeme. This certainly would 
make the black-markot sbrivik and thereby encoui'age a 
return to mote hiSTnal economic relations. The tlnec 
Western Allies ate more or less agreed on the general 
principles <wl|lch should govern financial reform conform- 
ing to three primary principles — ^that the disproportion he- 
tween Certnano'^f* n(»minai and real wealth should be 
tirastically reductnl. that the necessary cut sliould fall 
equally on the owner of assets and of real property, aiid 
lastly, that tlie cut should be socially equitable, the 
wealthy paying proportionately niiott* than tlie poor. The 
American Dodge or Coim-Goldsrnilh Plan is more or less 
based on tbeae principles. 

But none of these proposed reforins have been carried 
out with the consequence tlmt production has been steadily 
declindng leading to an inflationary nsc in prices, while 
''wages have remained the samei A low output per head 
coupled with a low utilisation of plant has in many ins- 
tances raia^' prodWtidn codts'to a ^ at which diey 
mo longer bear any relation to olBicial prices. Sme 
balance. howCvcifv'betweitm costs and pricres can' be ^ei»rased 
either by lowefiag dusts or by raising pri^s, in ' 
order to lower oo^ higher b^ |a m et ie r 

sory, and again, to obt^ a hi(i>mr‘ ompat bUwA-mialBeging 
must be reduced by relieving the idle ri<^ of their svttplus 
money. The heavy tarn reoeatly imposed' on the Go^ 


only on the legular 

ndt on the Mack-mark^ pmSU whieh w«»^ .i^refoire, 
infcBrectly stimidated. Financial '^deMcraoy'^ thpa ^uaat* 
ells to open the vicious spiral of inftitioit in the 'Western 
Zones of Germany. ' , , ' 

In Western Geimany ratioite fdr^ whole month cost 
HM. 2D.—, wdiile the tnoom of a aki^diidykMl worker 
is RM. ISO.—-, that of panel doctor RM. 300>— (which 
is the cost of a pound of biAter in the black«market). 
The prices of foodstuffs, coal and other raw materials re- 
main controlled on the 19.% level. According to a recent 
declaration of the British Military Govemmeiiit in Berlin, 
bar iron costs RMl 150.— to produce in Germany, but 
the selHnlg price had to be fixed at RM. 95. — , that is, at 
a loss of 35 per cent. Coal costs RM. 26.— per ion 
to raise, but ft has to be sold at RM. 15.- -r. Before Ger- 
man eoooioimy can be put on its feet again, the purchasing 
power of the currency must be brought into accord with 
productivity as well as with that of the £ and 9. 

Irt order to make itheir Zone selhsuppotting by 1949. 
the AnglioAraericanfi have drawn up a Three-Yeur Plan 
to become effective from 1947, Their policy is to make 
their zones earn emuigh forcigni exchange, which Ger- 
many at the present moiiietut is completely lacking, to pay 
for all imports of food and raw materiiils. Substantial 
dollar rreditn are to« ptit at her dispueal: $697 milion in 
1947, $300 million in 194R and $35 million in 1919 — ini all 
$1,032 million in three years. It is, however, admitted by 
experts that thetR* credits almu* will not be enough to 
enable German industry to recover her i»re*war produc- 
tivity and hei foreign trade which was considerable, as 
the following figureis will show. But, it is argued that as 
ipOcovery gathers momentum, and as control is relinquished 
stage by stage, according to plan, utlier counincs interested 
in German trade will, to an increasing extent, provide 
private credits in ordinary course of business. The fir^si 
item in pre-war German import was foodstuffs and then 
came agricultural raw materials and finally industrial 
raw' materials. The exports were in the following order: 
Iron goods, machines, electrical machines and goods, 
machine tools, coal, chemical and phannaceutieal goixiSf 
dyes, paargs and varnishes, paper and paper goods, cop- 
per goods, cotton tissues, woollen lissues. silk and arti- 
ficial silk textures; clothing and underdotbing. 


Cermm foreign Trade 
(in million Reichsmaifts) 



Import 

£a|K>n 

Surplut 

1929 

13,477 

IS^ 

+36 

1932 

4,666 


+1073 

1933 

4^ 

4^871 

+«67 

19^ 

5,455 

5^1 

+446 

1938 

5i449 . 

5^ • • 



German Trade with indkt 
(In mfHion Reidhsbiaiks) ^ 


1^. 1984 1935 1937 

to , 

Itidig 86.8 94.4 111.3 

Inifiofts iioin 

Sadia 1S3.9 134.7 121.3 



tr. B. TEAClfllfQ JLABORATORIEB 



Th<> Hoiisatonic Valky Regional High School in Connecticut offers vocalional courses as -well 
nfi betk'i* i)rrpnnuory coiiri^Ps Ihan wrra available* in thp smalh;r schuol?. The woll-constriiftcd 

building has a 76-acr(' earn] ms 



Patadoua (a residential city in Cbllejgp'' student^j interested in induptiial 

vopjiticns rppetve tnUning in thie modern, ire1l4ighted machine shop 





At Sand Hffl. firaiHpi^Bdan to « folk<«oa« playod oo ijm iw8o><ilianc«t«i)b te 

tibMr riHMrfid ifi t m iwm 
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U8eS4 


(in BM 

IflOO/-) 

1933 

1934 

Machine tools 

17339 

10,990 

- 7,258 

Textile machinery 

7,489 

7342 

7337 

Power maohmei;y 

6387 

5392 

4,705 

Transport and weighing plant 4^^ 

2315 

989 

Paper making and printing 

3,499 

8,103 

2,684 

Agricultural machinery 

1,805 

1388 

1,680 

Total 

62,474 

45382 

38,068 


How long it will take Germany to catch up her 
pro-war level of production and foreign trade is im- 
possible to predict under the present circumstances. 
One thing, however, is certain that no one expects any 
spectacular German revival as was brought about afttu* 
the First World W«r. so long the country remains 
under four Foreign Military authorities and wiiliout 
any political and economic unity. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks in the way oJ 
German economic recovery is coal. In 1936, Germany 
produced 148 million tons of coal, and 147 million tons 
of lignite, and she exported 35 million tons of fuel. 
In 1936, the average daily output of Ruhr coal was 
423,000 tons. By the end of March 1946, it was at a 
level of 170,000 tons, but in April, immediately after 
miners’ rations were deci'eased. it fell to 130,000 tons- 
For the minimum requirements of German industries 
the daily output of 400,000 tons is essential, leaving 
aside the question of coal deliveries to France and 
other countries. But up till now the record output on 
any one day was only 221,000 tons. In 1932, the 
average output per man per shift was 2*2 tons, now it 
averages 1-26 to 1-30 tons. At present, horses are being 
used underground in place of irreparable locomotives. 
Before the war Germany used most up-to-date 
methods, but today belting and conveyers are un- 
obtainable and most primitive tools have replaced 
compressed-air hammers. Moreover, the physical 
quality of the miners haj also considerably deteriorated 
and today youth is conspiciously absent from the 
Gennan mines. In 1938, the average age of a German 
miner was 35, now it is 45. After the World War I, the 
number of Ruhr miners was 546,000, by 1932 rational- 
isation reduced it to 218,000. Today there are 220,000 
^uhr miners working with primitive tools. It has be^n 
estimated that even if machinery could be installed, 
at least 100,000 more miners would be needed to bring 
production up to the 4,000 tons daily level required. 

Coal and steel are the keys to German economic 
rehabilitation. But due to shortage of coc.1 the steel 
production could hardly be screwed up to half a 
million tons per quarter. After the ration cut when the 
coal output decreased, steel production also simui- 
taneously to one-fourth million tons. As moat 
industries ukd building construction depend on coal 
and steel and as their production is far short of the 
requirements, German reconstruction is at a complete 
standstill. In October, 1946, vhen Mr. Qynd, the 
British Minister in obhign of occupied Gertnany, com* 


pikeeniiy declared before Parlinmeiit that battle 
of suiter in Germany has been won/* the British 
Military authorities in Western Gmma&y had to 
announce the closing down of 6ve of tb^ biggest 
remaining steel plants in the Ruhr for lack of coal ; 
and only two or three months later in many cities like 
Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, many a mother woke 
up in the morning only to find her child frozen to 
death. 

The allocation, as opposed to production, of coal, 
wliich has been a matter for the Four Powers to 
decide, has raised a let of controversy. The British put 
the blame on the Allied allocation pf coal to export, 
while the other Allies liave laid the blame for the 
declining coal output on British mismanagement as 
icgards production. At Potsdam the Allies had decided 
that the Ruhr should export 25,000,000 tons of coal b.y 
April, 1946. Actually, however, the rate of German 
coal export has been maintained at a much lower level 
between 1,138,000 and 1,740,000 tons a month, which 
has been a con.stant cause of friction between Britain 
and Franco. At the same time it has to be observed that 
considering ilu' low level of production of coal its rate 
of export is too high. This means that the already in- 
fidequate allocations to the Western zones of Germany 
are cut to a figure which is too small to meet even the 
minimum level of their own requirements. 

Coal is regarded as the first priority. But what 
has been done to increase its production ; what 
incentives have been given to the miner ? Nothing. As 
has been mentioned before, tlie cut in the miners' 
rations proved to be disastrous for coal production. 
When in June last y-e-ar extra rations were restored to 
the miner, although not sufficiently, production again 
increased to some extent. Miners’ social insurance 
payment and special old age insurance were halved. 
Moreover, repair of miners’ houses should have had 
fin^t preference and yet building workers from the Ruhr 
were sent away to Hamburg to build flats for the 
British Control Commission Headquarters. At present, 
when a miner has workeii. say, 3 shifts, he has earned 
enough money to buy what is available on his ration 
card. To work a fourth or fifth shift will not bring him 
enough to buy in tJie black-market. It is, therefore, in 
his interest to spend the rest of his tin>e scouring the 
farms for food, working in his allotment, trading, if 
he can, in the black-moiket, etc. The only way to 
induce the miner to work more aiiifts is directly to 
increase his incentive by raising Ills rations substan- 
tially, by placing a certain number of consumer’s goods 
at his disposal, and by granting bonuses for regular 
attendance, etc. In fact, these were the recommenda- 
tions of the Quadripartite Commission set up some 
time ago to study ways and meauB of raising coal 
producitpn. 

One of the most fundamental economic questions 
has not yet been decided in the Western zones of 
GermaDy, nameiy, the question ot ownership of indus- 
tries. One objection of the Military authorities to 
transfer the industries to public ownership is that 
nationalisattoa is not ponnble as long as Germany does 
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O0t poMMB a National Government of iU own. But 
tliiw ia not a valid argument, any the Germans, for the 
Governments of the Laender (Provinees) could easily 
asKUne the ownexriup o! socialised industries for the 
present. In the Province of Hemen. for instance, the 
principle of public ownership of industry has been 
inserted in the Conatitution, but this was vetoed by 
the American Military Government, though the 
Constitution was adopted by a largo majority of the 
Landtag. The Americans demanded that the clause 
about socialisation be submitted to a special referen- 
dum. When this took place in December. 1946, it was 
found that socialisation was again voted for by a two- 
thirds majority. Apart from the Americans, the Germa^^ 
Christian Democrats, a Right. Wing Party favoured by 
the Americans, are also strongly opposed to social- 
isation. 

The average German who had cherished high 
hopes about British ^^socialiem"' and American '‘demo- 
cracy” is being fast disillusioned. Instead of seeing 
discipline, decision and the will to carry it out, efficiency 
and order in them, he sees only muddle, indecision, 
incapacity and sinister motives. In the British and 
American sones German coal-mine owners and steel 
magnates have been expropriated by the military 
authorities— undoubtedly a step in the right direction. 
But the important question that arises is— who is to 
take their place ? The appointment of some of the 
fonner owners, directors and manager?, who were big 
Nasi bosses, to highly responsible posts has caused 
much resentment among the anti-Nasi circles in 
Germany as well as abroad. While in the Russian sone 
more and more authority is being delegated to the 
Trade Unions, in the British and American zones, 
Trade Union activities and Work Councils receive very 
little encouragement. 

In October, 1946, Mr. Emcet Bevin. British 
Foreign Secretary, declared in the House of Com- 
mons : 

**We have to coasider the ownership of the 
basic Germaji industries. These industries were pre- 
viously in the hands of magnates wdio were closely 
allied with the German military machine, who 
financed Hitler, and who in two wars were part and 
parcel of German aggressive policy ... As an 
interim measure who have taken over the possession 
and control of the coal and steel industries and 
vested them in the Commander-in-Chief, Wc shall 
shortly take similar action in the case? of heavy 


obcmtokl industry and Ike merfianiesl 6n;dneeriiBg 
industiy. jntention is they should be won 
and mrked by the German people, but subjeot to 
such international control that they cannot again 
be a threat to their neighbour.” 

But as eveiy German knows, Mr. Bevin’s ‘‘inten. 
tion” and the actuality are not the same thing. Although 
the old owners have been expropriated^ no serious 
attempt has so far been made in the Anglo-American 
zones to socialise the industries, and^ it is becoming 
more and more evident that the Western financiers 
and monopolkrt&t ere etrengtheneing their grip over 
German industries. 

Soon after Bevin's speech expressing his ‘‘inten- 
tion” of socialising German industries, the Xew States- 
man and the Nation (October 19, 1946) wrote : 

”The merger of the British ^nd American zones 
is already taking place, and it has been stressed 
that one objective of this merger is to reduce our 
financial commitments. This can only be done on 
the assumption that American big business is 
enoouraged to obtain controlling interests in 
German industry, and the German truhUi are re- 
constructed on American credit. If, for instance. 
General Motors buys up the Volkswagen factory, 
United Steel obtains a controlling interest iu the 
Verein^te Staklwerke, and Dupont in 1.0,Farhen» 
then, it is thought, a reduction in the costs of a 
joint Anglo-American control can be secured. This, 
no doubt, is what Mr. Byrnes means when he 
states his determination te ‘rebuild democracy* in 
Germany.” 

This time German economic rehabilitation is not 
a problem for the German alone. In view of her long 
records of aggression, it is the bounden duty of all the 
powers to insure against the restoration of the German 
industrial and political power to a dominant imperialist 
position. That was the essence of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment of June, 1945. But hardly was the agreement 
signed, when a sharp conflict of interests among the 
Powers became at once apparent in connection with 
the application of those decisions. After almost two 
y<‘ara, when the Big Four met again at Moscow this 
spring, no solution ot that conflict could be found. 
Consequently, as in 1918, so today, Germany still 
remains the crux and battle-ground for the future of the 
world situation — ^for the victoiy of demooniiQy or re- 
actioa, of peace or war, for world reconstruction and 
proi^erity or international chaos and anarchy. 




FUNDAMENTALS OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN CJVIUSATION 

By S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR, m^. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 

Frojessor of PoliLical Science, Nagpur Vniveiaiiy 


b there fundamental difference between the eastern and 
western civilisaition? One canniot say. but one finds differ- 
ent approaches and outlooks among people of tlic east 
and the west at different periods of history'. Countries 
like India and China have consistently held on to certain 
values and view-points of life which they have considered 
higher than others. 

The problem before us is noit merely what is wrong 
with the world and tlierefore we are to compare the values 
attached to human life and endeavour by differemt peo- 
ples. but also why the wrong prevails or prospers. For 
the last years we suffered under two great wars. No 
doubt war is a human conilici, but it is inhuman in naltne. 
It arises out of lower emotional impulses and selfish and 
greedy hankerings for ecoinomic gains and political power 
at the cost of and over others. But its disastrous results 
make men think and examine human behaviour from 
rationia] and spiritual moHivcs. They make men take n 
long-range view of higher values of human life. In the 
history of great peoples it is the aftermath of civil and 
foreign wars that lead to a revaluation of current values 
and to a search for whoi is higher and what is lower. 

To-day there is a great disintegrulioru of values. Our 
old values of higher life are ihrcatened. There is no co- 
ordination in various aspects of human life and activities. 
There is no subordination of the lower to the higher. 
There is nb balance in them. Wc want eveiyihiug in 
excess— wealth, power and enjoijineni at the cost of others. 
Now^ our 'isms' and our 'cracies' have liecome our gods. 
We live amidst cults of groups and "isms” at the cost 
eff general and larger humanity. Therefore, there is an 
anarchy created by these in humam life. 

The difference between the two outlooks which actuate 
civilisation is that one emphasizes special and material 
aspects, and the other general and spiritual aspects of 
human life. If you accept the first you think in terms 
of differenjt rigid, antagonistic civilisations warring against 
one another. If you belong to the second you become uni- 
versal in outlook and tolerant of different humani values 
involved in the various stages or aspects of civilisation. 
There is no rigidity of attitude or outlook in it. There is 
no east and west in it. There is really a wniversal con- 
ception of a unity of civilisation developing k. the varieties 
that are existing, but which are converging towards cer- 
tain fundamenitala of a higher outlook and a universal 
life. This approach looks at the whole human life as an 
ultimate mdly and does not merely hold on to certain 
parts or aspects of it as a whole. 

The gxeaUieaa of a higher civilisation depends on its 
duraUlky and flexibility, so also in its assimilability and 
adiuatability. To lit Wong the virtues of livo and let 
live, of tolerance and respect for others. It is not after 


destruction but preservation of various values and aspects 
of creative life. It is not after a uniformity but a union 
and unity of life and its co-ordination) tiind synthesis. It is 
not after ariificial equaHiy of men and groups but a syn- 
thesis and imtegratioin of various cultures and balancing of 
their aspects and merits. In modern times we find a mim- 
W of approaches towards the understanding of civilisa- 
tion. There is a materialist or environmental approach. 
There is a rationalist or mental aipproach. There is a 
moral or social approach. There is a spiritual or idealistic 
approach, there is a cosmic or universal approach. Finally, 
there is a synthetic approach. These approaches lead lio> 
different attiiudcs and 'ways of life, thought and action. 
The question then arises which approach is higher and 
gives ri*al happiness and peace. 

Is man to' be considered the master and measure of all 
things? Is enviroiimetiiL to be oomsidered the most do- 
minating and determining? Is God to be regarded as 
the only contibilling and driving power and the most 
oinnip(‘tciit ? ip «)ciciy to l)e regarded all in all? Or 
finally are we to ihimk tliat there is a cosmic order ruling 
and regulating all other factors? It is not my intention 
to deal heri'with the results of these various approaches 
nor of the sub-schools which they develop. But we are 
faced today with two outlooks which are a mixture of the 
alwte in various proportions and values given to them. 
Tlie one is fouind in Europe primarily and the other in 
India. The European outlook is autliropologicol and geo- 
graphical where man and nature are the heroes. The 
Indian outlook is cosmospiritual where man and nature are 
a part of a greater universe and the spirit which guides it. 
India looks ait the cosmos as a whole, as an order, as a 
reality, as a unity, us a perfection. In it everything has 
a place a'nd a station, a function aud duty as well as a 
relspensibility. India wants to maintain a balance among 
all, adjusting and balancing the lower to the higher. Its 
ooHordination is based on the fundamental friendship and 
relationship of all. It is nor based on the conquest or 
elimination of the one by the other, or of all by one. It 
promotes the spirit of concilloiiion, nbt coercion. Its aim is 
to promote adjusllmeni and harmony amongst all. It is 
not a conception of any dual conflict, of good and evil. 
It is not based on any process of dialectical dichotomy, of 
one againsit all, but on one amongst many, one for all, 
and all for one. Therefore, it promotes not merely tolerance, 
but respect lor differences based on naitlve qualities of 
emotion and abilities of action. It does not indulge in* 
any feitlsh or theory of quality, but advocates equal res- 
peer for all and for their views of life. It recognises unity 
of spirit in humanity and onb ultimate goal but not one 
function tfor one path for it. It does not recognise absolo* 
tism of standards and rigidity of ways, but their flexibility. 
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It does nfot force the impoBition of one or the desiruclioA 
of«the otheor. 

It recognises that truth has many sides and aspects 
and therefore many approaches. That is tniih which has 
many approaohes because it is realised in many ways. It 
is a liberal hiunaa approach. It is ndi a riaid or material 
approach. There is no place for determinism im it. Being 
8 apiritual approach it is a free, open and flexible ap- 
proach. It believes in comprehension and integration, not 
in elimination or aggression. It does not believe ini a 
fanaticism of any 'ism’ or 'cracy’ or 'cult*. 

The Indian mind looks to the reform of maoi from 
within. It does not think that by merely reforming institu- 
tions like property, marriage, social and political forms 
menital balance will be maintained or moral happiness will 
be achieved. Both misery and happiness are considered 
to be within. It is not the creation of artificial groups, 
cults, and parties thai will solve the problem of happiness 
of mankind. We must emdeavour to create tho highest 
man from within morally, mentally and spiritually. It is 
not merely reform of institutions and environment that 
will save mankind from misery and destruction. From the 
Indian poinit of view human process is not a merely 
scientific process. That process is qualitative. It merely 
unifies, mobilises and levels its common elements. Ilumun 
process is a cosmic process. It is a liislorical and evolu- 
tional process. It is a qualitative process. It devises, 
specialises anid arranges in order of merit, value and func- 
tion. It is a spiritual and moral process. It does not re- 
cognise the idea or principle of class against class, cult 
against cult, nation against niation, individual against 
individual. This is only possible on a false theory of 
equality. Thus it is not am eqnaliiarian or egoi><tic pro- 
cess. ft recognises and advocates qualities of self-control 
and justice, compassion and friendsliip, not those of com- 
pulsion or conversion, absorption and assimilationi by 
force. It recognises and assigns different functions to 
different qualities. It does not inculcate a co>nfusion of 
qualities and functions on a theory of equality. It sepa- 
rates and arranges human ends in order of importance, 
balancing them for the purposes higher human life. It 
does not think merely in terms of politics and economies 
or rendering obedience to the church, the state or the 
group. It wants to render to humanity what is humanity’s. 

The wesiern attitude is more dogmatic, largely ra- 
tional and secular. In it God nowhere and never becomes 
the world. Mam is altogether different from God. Human 
life is not divine. The world never and nowhere becomes 
tile God. U is not actuated by tuleian>re but warfare of 
classes, creeds, cultures and nations. All its 'isms*, 
*craciea’ and 'cults’ possess this inhuman quality. They get 
segregated into groups based on religion and region, race 
•nd riches and start warfare against each otiier. 


!n the cosmospirkual approach this is not the odso. 
Its philosophy sees the universe as e network of sympa- 
thies, binding all in relationships and responsibilities out- 
side of which there is no group or individual. In this 
rosmospiritual outlook man is and has always remained 
no more than a part and parcel of the ipighty whole. It 
regards all tilings subsisting side by side both in space 
and lime, all alike being equally expressive symbols of 
the hidden vital force behind, beyond^ and within them. 
There is an intercorlneclion between all and everything. 
There is nothing independent. There is oneness but not 
one God. It does not recognise predominance of any 
single factor or personality. 

In India everything is divine or of cosmic emanation. 
There is no one God, uniqueness, supremacy or omnipo- 
tence. There is no divine or miraculous imterfcrcnce with 
the course off universe. There is an impersonal cosmic law 
which cannot be violated. There is no God who, ex 
fiihilo, creates the whole universe by His will and after 
his own plans. There is always a primeval matter beside 
him. Beyond him are impersonal laws of action and re- 
action, birth and rebirth. According to this cosmic out- 
look, the individual does noit stand in any splendid isoia- 
tiorror personal-glory in the universe. He is not the all- 
powerful man as Greeks conceived. He is conditioned and 
limited by cosmic laws. To it humamity is uot totality. In 
it no part is exclusively at all times superior iii status or 
value. Each person or group has its own specific status 
and right, duties and responsihililicf^. No man or Cod can 
( laim excmplioui from his sphere of duties. 

'riic pcrmar.ieril ethical ideal of Indian olhic^ is that 
man throughout life should be a useful and associative 
member of the universe in all its dynamic processes. 
Tndiain uebthetics also represents and paints cosmic life. 
It is symbolic ini nature and represents cveiy^rhing typical, 
types and patterns. 

This difference of outlooks creates different results 
for humanity. The western outlook creates despotism of 
religion and regioni, race or riches in its different ’isms’, 
’cracies’ and ‘cults’. Tt uses its scientific knowledge for its 
own welfare but also for warfare against and destruction 
and exploitation of other groups. It employs religion and 
politics to standardise and nationalise man in thought and 
belief and to dehumanise him. It creates one type of 
society based on the conception of master an-d slave 
relations. 

The motto of the west is ‘man is the measure and 
master of all things’. The motto of India is : “This Atman 
(the vital essence in man) is the same in the gniat, the 
same in the elephant, the same in these three worlds — 
the same in the whole universe.” 



PLANNING AND DEMOCRACY 

Bt Prof. O. 0. OADQIL^ m.a. 


Planning and Democracy are the political catch- 
words of the modern world. They are the sloirans of 
political parties, expressions of rival ideologies and cutises 
of political conflicts. They ew>ke the hopes and fearv^ r>C 
fflillionss and kindle pasoiono of the most fearhil intensity. 
They are as potent today as Islam and Christianity were 
in their days of glory. 

Consequcmly* it is but natural that these words should 
mean different things 1c» different pcwple, that llicy should 
be often misunderstood and misused, delibevaiely or 
Otherwise. This inevitably leads to a misunderstanding of 
the Irue relationship between Planning anid Dcniocracv. 
Misunderstanding in politics on such vital issues is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Ini thi«< ca<»e >1 is all llie more so 
becauhe it has created a strong and widespread conviction 
that Planniing and Democracy are antithetical, li is be- 
lieved by manv that economic planning is a ‘road to 
serfdom*, or a means to ‘managerial domination’ of the 
economic system. This belief has led many to the further 
illogical conclusion that capitalisim or free enterprise is 
somehow or other associated with democracy. 

This view or rather set of views may be traced back 
to throe main causes. 

Theoretical analysis by some eminent thinkers like 
Dr. Hayek (Road to Serfdom) and Dr. Burnham (The 
Managerial Revolution) has led them to conclusions, which 
to some extent support this viewL 

Secondly, Germany and Russia, which are the only 
two States that have tried economic planning on a com- 
prehensive basis, have had political sirmiures that may 
he called totalitarian. 

Thirdly, the present division of the world into rival 
political blocs, which are broadly called democratic and 
Goramuniai blocs, has further strengthened thin sd of 
views. 

In this article, T wish to prove that none of these 
reasons oonclusivcly proves the above-mentioned s^t of vievrs. 
In fact 1 believe that planning is the only way of bring- 
ing democracy into the economic sphere of human life. 

Before I proceed to prove my point of view, it is 
Accessary to define both Planning and Deniocracv. 

Democracy is a way of life and a social system, in 
which an individucN is regarded as an end in himself. It 
tries to secure for the individual the twin conditions of 
freedom and equality, by giving him some fundamental 
rights. In a democracy matters of common policy are 
decided by debate and discussion, ke., by resort to reason. 
But in case all attempts tio achieve a common measure of 
agreement fail, the views of the majority prevail 

Planning here means simply u oomprehensive control 
of production! in a region by a public authority. 

These definitions are brief end broad and they bring 
out the essential meaning of both the terms. 

Now, it must be mor^e absolutely clear that capitalism 
has notbinig to do with demooracy. The so-called fiee^ont 


of enterprise isi largely a myth. For no enterprise is pos* 
sible without ownerhsip (»f or access to capital. Further 
in a mature capiialisi sy&tem rapilal and enieri^rise lend 
to be concenlraled in the hands of a few personis or com- 
panies. So that for most people this freedom of eniicrprise is 
simply meaningless. In fact under the modern technical 
eoiidiiions of production pioductive acliviiy for most people 
is mechanical and devoid of crt'aiiva meaning. What is really 
wanted hv a large mai>^rity of men is freedom from un- 
einploymeni ord plenty of leisure. None of these condi- 
tions is neccfsarily secured by capitalism. 

Nor is production under capitalism determined by the 
needs of the people. In fact it is organized purely for 
the profits of a few individuals. It may he argued that 
under competitive conditions the consumer is sovereign. 
That the only way in which a capitalist ran make maximum 
profits is by producing goods which are most required by 
the people, and by selling them at low prices. But this 
statement is subject to a large number of qualifications. 
In the first place under capitalism only the demand which 
is backed by purchasing power determines the production 
of commodities. Secondly, the existence of monopolistic 
conditions largely limits the sovereignty of the consumer. 
Thirdly, the private profit of the producer and public web 
fare does not always coincide. Thus removal of garbage 
etc. may be an unnecessary element of cost for a producer, 
but it is u necessary expenditure from the pointl of view 
of ptiblic health. Moreover, it is not possible for a capital- 
ist to think in terms of the comprehensive development of 
the resources of a region. Only planning authority can 
do s'». Thus a hydro-electric company will build a dam 
only for the generation of electricity. A planning autlior- 
iiy when building a dam will bear into mind problems of 
power-generation, irrigaition, soil-erosion, public health, 
navigation, etc. 

Tlius under capitalism ihc individual is not regarded 
as an end in himself, either as a producer or a*, a consumer. 
The conditions of freedom and equality which he gets are 
largely mythical. Targets of production are not deter- 
mined by the democratic method and by considerations of 
public welfare. 

That pioJitical democracy has co-existed with capitalism 
for some time in some countries is no proof of tlieir neces- 
saiy inter-relation. The growth of political democracy 
has been the result of the growth of pKilitical consciousness. 
This growth has been the result of a rise in the standard 
of life of the peo|de^ of the invention of the printiqjg press 
and of tlie organization of labour. Under planned economy 
these three causes will eonftimue to operate- 

In fact, the growth of political democraoy has meant 
a gtiowing imnuol of capitalism by the State. In demo* 
critic Britain capitalism is being eliminated. There is 
thus no necessary inter-relation between capitalism and 
democracT* - 



Hie neit iKxiiit I with to make is that the advent dj 
planned economy is icevitaBle* The perennial problem o£ 
immployment and the lecnrrenoe of economic crisis, the 
growing burden of national debts and tnauxance schemes 
and finally the growinig power and organisation of labour, 
are indications of the approaching doom of capitalism. 
And the only alternative to capitalism, under modem 
technical oondstions of production, is planning. 

It is only under a planned economy that a compre- 
hensive development of the economic resources of a region 
can take place. The ecionomic depressionis and consequent 
unemployment can be eliminated. The rate of invest- 
ment will not depend on the conditions of money and 
capital markets. Thus the icchivical superiority of a 
planned economy over capitalism as a method of organizing 
production is quite clear. 

Yet the objection remains, that planned economy may 
lead to managerial domination. It must be admitted that 
^ pattern of planned economy will be managorial. In 
other words key positions in a planned economic organisa- 
tion will be held by managers, f.e., by technicians and 
adminiotraitors. They will be the makers of technical blue- 
prints. They will take all the technical decisions. They 
are thus likely to be the most powerful class in society. 

But this docs not necessarily mean that political and 
eoonomic democracy will l>e impossible in a planned 
■ocioty. For labour today, in most countries, is a highly 
organized and politically conscious group. Its power is 
immense^ and no social or eooihomic system can continue 
lio exist, if it ignores the interests of the labouring class. 
The privileged position oi the managers is likely to be 
counterbalanced by Uie power of organized labour. £x> 
perionce in Germany and Russia shows that the privileged 
class of managers cannot work without the support of 
labour. To secure the support of the people, Ue,, labourers 
etc. has lieen the main preoccupation of the totalitarian 
parties. The dictatorships of Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini 
have been based on the support of a large majority of their 
eonntrymen. How that support was secured is another 
matter. We* arc mainly coJiceirncd at this point with the 
fact that a managerial system cannot ignore the strength 
of the labouring daasea. 

It may be argued also that the main decisions to be 
taken in a planned economy are of a leclmical nature. They 
can be taken lonly by specialists. People are not com- 
petent and able to discuas them or to vote on such issues. 
Such an agreement is based on the ignorance of the dis- 
tinction between political decisions and technical deci- 
sions. To determine the targets or objects of economic 
planning is a political issue, and the people are quite 
oonifpetent to discuss it or vote upon it. Thus it is for 
the people to decide whether they want more cloth or 
more houses or more hea \7 industry. This is entirely a 
matter of tastes, rd choice, for which no technical know- 
ledge is necessary. Tlie function of the ^technician begins 
after the political dedsiona have been taken. He decides 
upon the best technical methods by wlutli these targets 
can be reached. That the technicians should have this 
much power Is no peculiar chardeteristic of a planned 
economy. These decisions have bedn aliv^s left to tdchni- 
oiana, vdiethar under feudalism or “ciq^alisiii, or under 


j^attnet^WuHngr- die impentanoe of teolmleiaaB hab 
increased is a result of teohnioal advance. But this in* 
crease in their importance has been ad<squateiy countedr^ 
balanced by the growth of conedousness and organization 
of labour, and thus the growing importance of the techni- 
cian is no threat to democracy. # 

Obviously the methods and machinei^ of parliamentaiy 
democracy are inadequate to deal with the problems of 
planned economy. Even today Parliasnentary debates and 
discussions have lost their original significance. Com- 
mittees and boards and regional council are becoming, 
more and more important. Hereafter democracy will 
iiave to work largely through these media. Prof. Laski 
has kuiicated the best methods by which tide can. be done, 
in his Grammar of Polidcs.. The TVA experiment has 
conchisivcJy proved that democratic planning is not only 
possible, but that if gives the best possible results. 

Experience of planninig in Russia and Germany is- 
regarded by some as a conclusive evidence of the anti- 
thesis between democracy and planning. But in both cases 
the advent of one party rule has been the result of en- 
tirely jndcpendenlt causes. In the first place, in both the 
countries there were no strong democratic traditions. The 
people were acciistotncd to autocratic government. They 
thus easily acquiesced in the nc^ type of authoritarian 
governiinent. Secondly, the economic conditions in both 
the CH.iA]i]ltric8 were so bad, llial the people were willinlg to 
accept any regime that could give them immediate relief. 
A strong one-parly rule was the only way of securing 
quick economic relief under those conditions. Both the 
parties did not meet wiilli organized resistance of labour, 
because under their regimes there was a progressive im- 
provement in the standard of life of labour. In both 
countries the advent of planned economy was marked by 
a violent seizure of power, which was an independent 
factor. Planned economy was harrnessed by ideologies- 
which were undemocratic. All these factors make Russia 
and Germany rather unique cases, and not model examples 
of a planned economic system. t 

It is wrong to label the present political conflict as 
a conflict between two different ideologies. The causes 
of political conflict are often obscure and complex and 
their relation with the economic forces at work is much 
more obscure. Thus it is very difficult to find out the 
ideological significance of the last war, or even of the 
first great war. 

Under the present tcchnioal conditions of production, 
the formation of larger and larger economic blocs is imevi- 
table. The present political conflict is the result of the 
atltempls of different national groups to form and oontrtd 
such economic blocs. No antithesis between planning and 
democracy is at the root of this political conflict. It la- 
the old oonflict of national groups under a new garb. 

The above discussion, I hope^ has clarified the mean- 
ings of Planning and Democracy and their proper rela- 
tions with each other. It is dear that Plamdiig is the 
only way regulating production in the interests of aad 
according to the wishes of the people. The fear of mana- 
gerial domination is without any basu^ and adequate de- 
jnoctotic machinery for working a planned society, can be* 
created and a u oesi sfttli y agMiated. 



NATIONALITY IN THE INDIAN UNION 

by AMARENDRA NATH MUKERJEE. m.*., m.i. 
the elemeuts/' says John AldersoD Foote, ''which unfortimaLe having regard to the ciruumHtancGs under 


compose & man's status, viewed as u subject of law, 
nationality is the first and most important. By a man's 
nationality is meant that politicd relationship which 
exists between him and the Sovereign State to which 
'he owes allegiance, and the relationship is fixed, lu 
different countries by varying laws and principles.” 

English common law made nationality dc])endent 
not on descent from English ancestors (jus sanguinis) 
but upon the place of a man's birth (jus soli) follow- 
ing the feudal principle which regarded all persons of 
the soil AS appendages to it. Eomati Law, however, 
followed the pnnciple of jus sanguinis and determined 
all questions of a man's status by reference to his 
parents. In modem times, most of the civilized States 
of Europe permit the children of aliens born witliin 
their boundaries to follow the nationality of the 
parents as in Germany, Austria, Sweden, Norway and 
Switzerland. But France, Spain, Belgium. Greece, 
Bussia and Italy give the children of aliens the right 
to elect at majority the nationality of their places of 
birth. On the other hand, Portugal, Denmark, Holland 
and 01*681 Britain follow the converse principle of 
Attributing the nationality of birth unlesK that oi 
parentage is elected. 

The question now is what principle should decide 
tlie nationality in the Indian Union. This leads to the 
question as to who will be regarded as Union subjects 
and who will be regarded as aliens. The Fundamental 
Rights Sub-Committee of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly has been framing the draft nationality 
clause and so this is the right moment when jurists of 
the country should direct their attention to this matter 
which seems to be the most essential factor in the 
political life of a person. The draft nationality clause 
before the Constituent Assembly is that any person 
bom in the Union would be a citizen of the Union 
(meaning thereby a national of the Union). Jus soli 
has apparently been adopted by the Committee as the 
cetermining factor of nationality in the Free Indian 
Union. Jus soli, as .has been said befinre, does not 
alone determine the question of nationality in the 
civilized States of Europe. Nationality now-a-days is 
determined by a synthesis of both the principles of 
ju$ sou (Law of the soil) and jus sangmms (Law of 
tie blood). Even England, very conservative in the 
matter of legislation, has adopts the principle of jus 
wngumis, B]}Ush nationality and status of Aliens Act 
(4 and 5 Geo. 5. c 17) is a combinAtion of the principles 
of jm soft . and jua dangyinia. So, it would be 
unfortunate if the piiudple of jua aangTdnia is totally 
disoarded by the ladi^ O^stituent Asseiobly in 
the uafionaUfy cisuse, lUs would be non 


which India in going to be divided. As the present 
Sit nation st ands, there shall be two or more Sovereign 
States in India and if jua soli be the only determining 
factor then all persons of the States other than Indian 
Union would be aliens in the Indian Union. If the 
Hindus of Sind, the Sikhs of a part of the Punjab and 
the Hindus of the East Bengal are deprived of their 
Indian nationality because they happen to belong to 
those parts of the I'ountry which under most un- 
fortunate circumstances form a different State (Paki- 
stan), it would be doing great injustice to them and 
alienating them for ever from their motherland. An 
alien is generally looked upon as a stranger and 
persons arc always loath to have social ties with aliens. 
To the inevitable result of treating the BUflltlus of 
Pakistan as aliens in the Indian Union is to sever all 
social connections with them and to make them aUens 
in the popular sense of the term. It is, therefore, 
desirable that under the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, the benefit of Indian nationality should be 
conferred upon the Hindus of Pakistan ipso jacto 
BO that they may have connection with their mother- 
land. Indeed, they will be subjects of Pakistan and if 
Union nationality is conferred upon them they would 
acquire double nationality. But double nationality is 
not unknown in the sphere of Private International 
Law, the essence of which is to find out a workable 
harmony in the conflict of laws. The case of one 
Kramer, who according to German law, was German 
and according to En^iah law was British, came before 
the courts in 1822. It was held that he could be treated 
as a Gorman in order to sequester his property under 
the Treaty of Peace Order 1919 [Kramer vs. Alt^’Oen 

dm) A.C. sm. 

Difficulties due to double nationality may appear 
in times of hostility between the two Btates, ejg,, if an 
Union national in Pakistan owing allegiance to both 
these States join any one in times of hostility, he would 
be liable for treason by the other. But his difficulty may 
be overoome by allowing option to them. Such persons 
with double nationality may also be allowed to make 
a declaration of alienage and on making the same 
shall cease to be a Union subject. Under Sec. 14 of the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act 1914, 
persons of double nationality are entitled to make a 
declaration of alienage. Such a declaration of alienage 
may also be made in times of war if unaccompanied 
by the intention or followed by the fact of adhering 
to the King’s enemies. But Sec. 16 of the said Act 
makes it dear that such a declaration has no retros- 
pective effect and that a British subject who ceases to 
be so, remains subject to any obUgation, duty or 
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liitiiility m ieq>eot of any act oomiBitted bjr Ufli 
b^ore he ceasei to be a Brituh fubjeet. 

It tnay be argued that there is no reaaon ^hy 
Union nationality diould be conferred upon the Hindus 
only of Pakistan, for, logically the Muslims also ean 
get the benefit of Union nationality if it is confe^rred 
upon one sect. Indian Union will certainly not be a 
Hindu State but a State in the modem sense of the 
leriUf— a KuHmstatiit—fL culture slate of Hegel where 
the end would be to raise the humanity to perfection 
by afiGiliation of law with culture. But it is fallacious 
to say that because the Indian Union would not be a 
sectarian (Hindu) State like the Pakistan, so the 
Hindus only can not get the benefit of Union 
nationality and it can not be ipao facto conferred upon 
them. Every law is enacted with reference to the 
peculiar circumstances of the situation. In the present 
circumstances the Mudims of Pakistan do not want 
Union nationality. In fact, their absurd two-nation 
theory is responsible for the unfortunate division of 
the indivisible India. The Muslims of Pakistan feel 
glory in their separate nationality and would reject 
any offer of Union nationality e\’^en if it is conferred 
upon them. But what is the case of the Hindus of the 
Pakistan State 7 They eagerly hatch the Indian Union 
as their mother State and would feel glory in their 
Union nationality. They submit to Pakistan nationality 
with leluctanee and under pressure d circumstances. 
So, there is no harm in granting Union nationality to 
•the Hindus of Pakistan who may assert the same 
within a particular period from the inception of the 
State. We must not forget that the consent of thc^ people 
is an essential factor in determining their nationality 
at the present time. The wider principle of national 
self-determination was first enunciated by Erasmus iQ 
1517 when he declared that authority over men and 
beasts is not of the same order, that all power and 
authority over people rest on their consent and that 
title by conquest is a fallacy. In this view, he was 
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support^ by; Qiotius/ Puffendorf a^ 
sutster jurists of the Continent. 

Another argument that may he made agaioat the 
conferrmg of Union nationality to the Hindus , of 
Pakistan is that as the tie of allegiance is in the words 
of Coke a duplex et redprocum Ugomen involving 
the duty of obedience on the one hand and protection 
on the other, how can Indian Union enforce obedience 
and ensure protection to the subjects of Pakistan. 
This argument also should not stand jn the way of 
granting Union nationality ipso facto to the Hindus 
of Pakistan, for the Indian Union can enforce obedience 
in certain spheres and can extend its protecting arms 
to the Hindus of Pakistan in various ways, e.g., by* 
treaty, by giving facilities of naturalisation and by 
induect pressure — economic or otherwise upon the 
•other State. 

The third argument that may be put forward 
against granting of Union nationality to persons living 
beyond the Union is that provision may be made for 
acquisition of Union nationality by way of natural- 
isation. Indeed, there must be Jaw of naturalisation in 
Indian Union. The apprehension that Pakistan State 
might not allow nationality to be acquired by a person 
bom in the Union, need not stand in the way of having 
a law of naturalisation for the Union itself, But 
naturalisation requires certain condition precedents 
such as intention to reside in the Union, etc., which 
may not be feasible in most of the cases. 

True that nationality is alwa>’B in principle single 
and where a peraon is claimed by two S.tates cither 
from a conflict between jus soli and jus san^iinis or 
for any other reason, we are in presence of jarring 
claims to his entire allegiance. But for the reasons 
stated above Private International Law in India which 
will grow new from day to day, should not follow the 
beaten track and must make provision for the 
acquisition of Union nationality by the Hindus of 
Pakistan although it may give rise to jarring claims. 


X CORPUS OF ORIGINAL SOURCES OF LATER BENGAL HISTORY 

By Sir .IADUNATH SARKAR, d.lIu. 


HjeQUESTim by Dr. Meghnad SaJia, F.K.S. <Eng.), 
President, Koyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, (1945), I sub- 
mitted the following scheme for the best way of com* 
meinoroting the 200th birth-year of Sir William Jones 
(1946). ft w^ld be a mistake to publish a Fesi-schrift to 
mark the ocoanon, because such a bundle of detached 
essays on a variety of subjects and of diverse value, is of 
no use except to be consulted by some, minute specialist 
once in two yean, and the pnogresa or ’rcMarck will ren^ 
der it obeolete in a decade or two. The only tribute worthy 
of Sir W. Jones and of the Society s gratitodc to its founder 
would be the publioatii^n of a bocAL or books of enduring 
value and very wide appeal which cvmy earnest student 
of Indian htaloiy would fed bound to keop^ at his dhow. 


Riyat-us-Salatin is the sole refuge of enquirers into Bon^ 
gal history in the Muslim age, but it is a very derivative, 
recent, and usdess authority. 

I iuggest, instead of a Fest-schrift, a number of 
vdumes forming a Corpus of the original sources of Ben- 
gal-Bihar history durij»g the Muslim times; it will, in 
the main, include material not yet printed, but also a few 
sources, which are now available only in corrupt trandations, 
ahould be printed in order to compleie the series. Tb*; 
material should be mainly published in English trandations, 
enriched with notes and corrections from Marathi records 
and firom other Persian authorities like those used in 
J. SarkaFs FaU of the Mughal Empire* The Gaekwad 
Oriental Series prefers to publish English trandations and 



A CORPCS OTTJMCINAL SOUSO: OP lATEft HISTORV 


Hot Persian texts, as the sale and use of thr former is a 
hundred times tba£ of the latter. 

A. The first stage of the scheme: 

1. Persian despatches and news-reports (akhharat) 
relating to Murshid Quli Khan— MSS. and English trans- 
lations with Sir J. Sarkar, supplemented by a few from 
Khan Sahib Askari (Prof, Patna College). 200 pp. 

2. A new, correot, aivd complete translation of Sail- 
mullah's TariklU-Bangala, replacing Gladwin's unreliable 
version “A Narrative of Transac io is . . (Calcutta, 1788) 
and ror/ect'.ng the proper naitics. With additional infor- 
mation from Marathi ^ourccb. 100 pp. 

3. An English tran-lali-n of Yusuf Ali’s Tar'kh-i- 
Mahabat Jang (tlie full history of Alivardi Khan). IVr- 
sian text with J. Saikar. Pr^bahle si/.e, octavo 350 pp. 

H. Snoiid stage: IManiiing publication 5 years ahead, 
the foJIciwing histmif al undrrlaklrgs are suggested im the 
ordfr of their urgency : 

4. An E'lglisli version (»f Fathiyyff i-Jbriyya (>nr Mir 
Junila's conqiie^i of As^am and (iooch Biliar) with its 
sapphnienl ])ieserved in the B:'<dleian MS. and treating of 
Shaistu Khan's conquest of Chatgium. Sec J.A.S.B, 1872 
Pt. 1 No. I iJlloclimu: in) and 1000-7 (J. Sarkar). Full 
tratislalion jeady with .1. Sarkai (requires nvi^ioii and 
typing). 300 pp. 

5. (f/) Description •c.f Bengal in 1608-9 by Ahdnl 
Latif (trails, by Sarkar in Bo gtil Bast and Present). 

t^i) BengaJ-Oiissa oflicial letters wiitlen by Abid 
lia^an. 1650-1667. (Kainpir MS. copy with .1. Siirkar). 
(a and h) 150 p;i. 

6. An English translation iubiulgod hy oinitiitig the 
verses and ornainental rheUoric) of the Maasir-iAlamgiii 
(the lull hisloi7 of Aurang/h) made hy Sarkar. I'yped 
e<ipy reufl). Such a hook will have a giul sale. Si/.(- 
lihO octavo pages, fully printed hy September, 1947. 

7. A new iraiialaliori' < f Naiuatulbdi's MakhcfTti i 
Afghana. B iigal-Bihar liistory only, replacing Dorn's in- 
correct and clumsily ui ranged vcrs'on (of 1820), MSS. with 
K.A.S.B. and J Sarkar. The longer recension of the 
orig naJ must be folio wetl. 

8. A n'^w Englibli tra-i&lution of the most autbor- 
i'alive and iiMerestirig portion of Siyar^ul-Mutakhkhann. 
namely, from Alivardi’s accession to the fall of Siraj-ud- 
daelah. — with clue'dillbns and corrections from the Marathi 
records, English factory c Tre.^pondenee, French despatches 
(printed), and other Persian sources, (for the imporlanoc 
of the last see Sarkar's Fall of the Mughal Empire). 
The printed Persian text of the entire book, Seear-itoE 
Mutakh-rcen^ ed. by Hi'kcem Abd' ol Mujeed, (^ajeiilla 
Medical Press, in ]83.'l. Oim tains 420 plus 115 page‘s. 36 
Iiri»es per page, each line 7 inches long. The parllon 


selected by me covers pp 100-233 of the first section. The 
translation of it would occupy 550 octavto pagee in print. 
550 pp. 

Siyar (Calcutta, 1833 edition). 

Book I pp^ 1-99, Delhi History, 1707-1739. • 

B(»k I pp. 100*233, Alivardi and S'raj, 

Rook I pp. 233-420, Delhi and Bengal History doton 
to 1758. 

B'ok II pp. 1-115, Delhi, Mzam, Maraihas etc. 
1740-1784. 

The third .ficction of Bonk 1 233 — 12f' pp. is al^o im- 
portant and inleresliiig, but its (ranslation shoulil be taken 
up bmt of all. 

9. A reprint of Prinsep’s Vsejnl Tables, first pub- 
lished by the Socit’ly in 1834 and 1835 in two ])arls (pp. 
92 |dus 187. sinaJI type). Add diirccl’o s and ii'les on 
rteeiii advances in rcHcandi fiom ilie Eur-vlopaedia oj 
Religion and Ethics, the Enryclopaedia ot Ish.m, and 
modern works on the liisiory oi inallienidties. Bn g tht 
eliroiudogy up to dale and greatly expand it. The editing 
on these lines will lak - w.inic vears and req’ii.cs the co- 
optTar.on of 3 or 1 real scholars But the book will have 
a 'I iiumeii'v and Mrody sabi 280 pp. 

The original Persian Text *i{ No. 1 deserves t:> be 
printed, but only after the E gl'sli ver'^bm. t8() pp.). The 
Pei^ian text of No. ^ iniiv be prinlul lalei. a? a fiisl-raie 
sp'eimen «f Indo-Pnsla , p.ose, no inferior to Abul 
Ea/J'- style. 'IVxl with variarils. In Sarkar's hand, t200 

pp). 

Econoiii -e paper by forbiihling all by pcfcrilical notes 
and iioljce" of obviou- copyist's errors a’d useless variants 
in the text. The-e latter must be silently corrected. 

TIu- above schenu* wa.s ai’ccplcd by the (’. Mincil icf 
the R.A.S.B and lie* w«.rk has been stared. Most for- 
tiinati’iy. flu* llien (iovc.r.or Mi. Richaid (hi-ev, sai cMoned 
an .Linuul grant of ten lie usand ni;iees for five years 
from the Bengal re\eiiiJ*\ to cariy the scheme lo com- 
pbtion. In sp’ilei of disiurhanccs ihc wink is being 

steadily pusheil on The EngPoh trauslalio 's of Maasir- 
1 -.“ Jmnglri. liie origiuai .s..iiree for the history id' .Aurang- 
zib, has be- ii prepared ami is being scmi ihi 'ijg'i ibe press 
with the as^'sianee of pjof. N. B. Boy, iM.A., wlio has 
been • nguged by the Society for work (>n thr seri» s. The 
biK)k will he out liefore Deeemhet next. A new edition 
of Ah'-i-Akbari. (English tnini^hition) revi t*d hy Sarkar, 
I'i also hei;:)g bioughi out. and orjc-fonrlh .f vdume III 
lias keen already printed. I'he oilnr items oie being 
aiiemied to and with peace and liom'si GovTciricni in 
Caleiiita. we hop(‘ to print three more volume^ of ilie series 
in 1918. 



ins DECLARATtON INDEPENDENCE : AN EXPRESSION 
OF AMERICAN IDEALS 

On July 4 of this year the United States celebrates the most of its text is an itemisation of the specific 
17lBt anniversary of Independence Day. The United reasons for the former colonies to declare indepen- 
dence from Great Britain. Its 
opening sentence forms a state- 
ment of basia^ principles of free- 
dom and of democratic govern- 
ment which arc applicable to all 
peoples. These famoiiB words— 
among the most famous in the 
Englisli language — ^are : 

“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with 
Cf'rtain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and 
pursuit of happinere. That to 
secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powc'i's from the 
consent of the governed.” 

The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was tlip culmination of 150 
years of life and development ot 
the colonies in the United States. 

States ib connidered to have come into being as a 
nation on July 4, 1776, although the War of Indepen- 
dence began more tiiun a year earlier and despite the 
fact that the U, S. Government under the ooustitiition 
did not begin until nearly 13 years later. The reaauii 
iB that on that day in 1776 a formal i)roc]aniHtion wais 
made of what the wlhole world calls th(‘ Declaration ol 
Independence. 

The historic document marking the birth of a 
new nation sots forth the fundamental principles of 
good government and declared the independence ot 
the thirteen colonies of Great Britain in North 
America. The declaration was written in accordance 
with a resolution intioduw’d in the Congi-ests on June 7, 

1776 , by Richard Heniy Lee of Virginia, acting under 
instructions from the convention of his state. 

Four days later, the Congress appointed Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia, John Adams of Massachnssetts, 

Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sbennan 
of Connecticut and Robert R. Livingston of New 
York as a committee to draft a de(‘laration. Jefferson 
wrote the original draft. The Declaration was reported 
to Congress on June 28, 1776. Lee's famous lesolution 
was approved on July 2. and broke the tie which con- 
nected the (mlonies with Britain. Two days later, 

July 4, 1776, the Congress adopt(*d the Declaration, 
which was signed by 56 delegates representing tlhe 
thirteen colonies. The historic parchment is on public 
display in a shrine in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C,, capital of the United States. 

The Declaration of Independence is considered to 
te ewentiaOy an intemtional document, although 



The Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, seat of the Continental Congrees which 
adopted the Declaration of Independence on 
July i 17n 



The Declaraticn of Independence and ’h(‘ Constitution of the United 
States are on public display in glass-covered cases in a marble shrine 
in the Library of Congi-ess in Washington 
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During ^ long penod wl^ u oalled the "Amerionn nent represented tihe outcome and the experience of 
way of life was bom and this world-stirping announce- many gonrations of men striving toward freedom* 



Thomas Jefferson of -Virginia; was the ai.ihor 
and one of the £6 signers of the Declaration of 
IndepeadetkCet 


John Adam of Massachusetts, was of the 
committee of five members of the Continental 
Congress Ap])oin'ted to draft the Dc’Clai'ation 
of Independence 

The celebration of the Fourth of July, begun la 
Philadelphia, which was then the capital of the coun- 
try. A particularly elaborate celebration was held here 
in 1788 to mark the ratification of (he copBtitution by 
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the roquiaile number of states-nine— for establishment states as they joined the Union. The use of fireworks 
01* a federal Union. The observance of the Fourth of in the celebration also became general in the course 
July spread throughout the country and into the new of the years.— 11/5/S. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


It is just over ten years since G. K. Chesterton died, 
but the slump which so often overtakes the works of 
men, who have made a great impression on their own 
day, in the years that follow tliejr death, has not as 
yet shown any signs of visiting Chesterton’s books. 
They arc in groat demand and too many of the m, 





G. K. Chesterton (1874-1936) 


owing to the pi*eBent shortage of paper in Britain, are 
unprocurable. What is the source of vitality in books 
written nnd forty y<>ars ago, against the back- 

groiiU(^^i« England of 1001-1910 and often against 
the ba«SKiind of an earlier England still ? 

For Chesterton was a Victorian bom in London 
in 1874' and wis twenty-six years old when Qiieen 


Victoria died in 1901. when, as he has recorded, he 
burst into tears. He emerged from the Victorian 
middle-claRs, the .‘^on of a moderalcly prosperous houso- 
agent, in a society which believed itself more secure 
juid seithid than any oilier has ever done. 

It was a society more settled than happy, for 
though it believed itself to have s(K'ial soourily, it abo 
had what the Gc'imans called Wcltshinerze, a pain of 
the iH^art, and suffered from- a grey pessimism which 
was the projeelion of its unbelief. It believ(?d tho 
world io be nothiug more than the perpetual move- 
ment of particles of matter, a movement to which, 
gmnled suiricieat subtlety of dcsciiption, all the 
activities and tii(‘ emotioiih of human Ixungs could bo 
reduced. 

CluaU'iUm giuw ui* uud<r tUi.s which 

Imtl bUCCLcdcd the boir-coididciil oplimwiii. of the 
generation of seculansU, who had believ<'d Uiat by 
bowing Clod out. ui Hit' iiiiiveiM' they were taking 
lio.-vit'i.Mon. ill I Ilf uaiiif of man, of a hnf cslato m 
which liumamty would be happy. But tlio seeonU 
gfueraliou saw iiioro ilcavly whut was really invu\(i 
m gutting rid of religion by treating man as a part ol 
uaiurc, hy thrusting him back untiiely ins-de the 
iialural order. That order livid under the law of death, 
ami if man was part of it. he, too, was under that law 
and with him all his woiks, wlulher of artisticr genius 
or jiolitical ar.d colli clivo achievement. 

The first great influence in Chesterton'e reaction 
against this pessimism was the American iKiet, 'ttalt 
Whitman, who afliimed the exeellcncc of the world an 
of life but alDrmed it from high spirits and illogieally. 
It was only as he made his way back from the con- 
ventional agnosticism of the, eiglitecn-eighties and 
nineties to a Christian view of life, that Chesterton 
found solid intellectual ground for bis defiance of the 
pessimista He came to see that not only did unbeliel 
breed p««iwusm but that cheerfulne® was the proper 
soil and preparation for belief, for the act of faith of 
wibich healthy men are most capable. 

At the end of hie life, in his Autobiography, he 
a.mmfid up what he had beat trying to do as "teach- 
ing men to take life with gratitude and not to take it 
for granted.” Elsewhere he describes Uw attitude of 
tbc pessimiets as men looking at life like a cabman 
looloog all insufficient tipt 
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Chesterton as a young man intended to be not a 
writer but an artist. He had an extraordinary eye for 
colour and enjoyment of colour and siiapc, which 
initiated his repudiation of the pessimistic school. 

He could sec a beauty of eymbolism as well as of 
colour and shape in Victorian London, which became 
the starting point of his early poems and early novels. 
That poetry is full of this visual delight, evoking 
bright images, so that anyone who sets out to write 
a paj'ody of Cliesterton will bring the stars, if not the 
sun and moon, into the first lines. The early romances, 
Man Alive, or The Napoleon oj Notiing Hill, The 
Ball and the Cions, or The Man Who ims Thursday, 
are all concerned to establish the great trut.li, 
to which he continually recurred, that looking at 
things is not the same ns seeing them, and that most 
people having eyes see not. 

Presenl/cd in tin' form of novels m whicij the 
characters arc much less interesting than whal they 
say, and arc oltv’O eoat-slands for id«’as, the central 
theme IS that the truth in the romantic view of life 
is not in k* h'.ist d('i)en:l(‘ni on there being a romantic 
setting. The action all lakes place in the London ol 
tJu' yoai'c; around IPOO, hut the subject-matter is 
universal aid could ('(pially will have been placed in 
(he st'tting of the iluys of tlio troubadourh or Sir 
Th()ma> Malory. 

Tints The X<(p(tl(‘on oj Xollhuj Hill celebrates 
a local pal riot ii-ni, 'I he Boll ood (he fVo,s*.s fidelity 
to forndcl ions, and both an' coiici'rned U) detach the 
esKsence of chivalry fr(3m tlii' convent ional coloured 
selting of the Middle .Ages in which jieople generally 
think of it. It is, indeed, ciinous that C^hf'sterton should 
be so often di'scribi'd as a man wlio made the Middle 
Agi's look inor.- romantic than they were, when his 
whole point wa.*s that all life' and all ages were equally 
and inU'Tisely romantic, and theis(? noveb, whicli first 
establish(»d his fame', were devoted to showing the 
romance of ICdwardian London. 

C’dipsti'rton’i-! point, was tlial human nature i‘< il.st'lf 
romantic and. therefore, e^'ery ago since the creation 
of man cannot, fail to reflect the same characlerialic- 
And this i.s t he answer to ilu' question why he remains 
po vital a writer ; that his subject dors not date, 
because his .siihjoct is the nature of man. 

When he was lu'arly fifty, in 1922, Chesterton was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church and for the 


remaining fourteen years of his life lived ever more 
completely inside it. But ever since he had published 
in 1908, when he Wias thirty-four, the book called 
Orthodoxy, men had thought of him as a, dogmatic 
and doctrinal Christian. For he was concerned to 
establish the nature of man as that of a dependent and 
a servant, for wdiom the great virtiu* was fidelity during a 
period of discouragement and difficulty. That had been 
the theme of the greatest of the fantastic novels, The. 
Man WhfO Was Thursday, publialhed the year before 
Orthodoxy, and it was equally the theme of his great 
epic poem, “The Bailad of the White Horse,” pub- 
lished tihrec ycara after Orthodoxy. 

The Man Who Wos Thursday is the story of ^ 
man who joins a band of anarchists believing himself 
to be the only .supporter and champion of the law, 
only to discovt'r the story unfolds that each of the 
(‘lli(*r anarchists has entered from the same motive, 
and believes liiuiself isolated and alone among 
enemies, Tliis story was Id come to have a special 
sign ill ciiiice as the Iwi'iitieth cenliiiy went on and tho 
j.ohlical iiu^vi'iiii'nts werij so conlinuallv’ to present tin- 
teiiii)tali<)n to men to i)'*elend to accept them and to 
well their insignm So thia today we can read that 
b(K>k w'llili luudi more uu(lcrs(.andmg of W'hat is meant 
by its study of internal loneliness and of the tempta- 
tion to go With an aiqiarent majority which is not, in 
ultimate reality, a majorily at all but a succession of 
indiiidual cloce])t.ions, each man w'wiring a mask to 
other men. 

‘Tli(' Ballad of I he Whil.e Horse" is the study of 
a <1iiislian fighting with the odds heavily against him, 
of Aliri'd the Great, the king wlio defended England 
succrssfulJy agaimt the Danes in tho ninth century. It 
lia.s been fn'qnently (piotcd in Phigland during the 
recent world war, and is nowr a part of tho accepted 
body of Engli."!! jvoetry, and il rK>t an o\ cr-e-stimation 
to call it tihe ehii'f ecli'liration in English letters of 
the great ihcological virtue of hope. 

Tlirei’ years he bi’came a Catholic, Chester- 

ton published what may rank as the greatest of lliis 
books, The Evcrlasliny Man, a work of Christian 
anologc'lics w’liich first di'monstral.i'p how man is unique 
among created things—and in this Che.slerton is conti- 
nuing his earliest writing— but in the second half 
dcmon.«jtrates the uniqueness of Christ among men. 



EARLY YEARS OF THE CALCITTTA MEDICAL COILECE 

[ Baaed on Educational Records ] 

By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


Medical education) in India on improved scientific 
lines began, practically speaking, ivith the foundation of 
the Calcutta Medical College. Lord William Bentinck, 
then Govem'or*General lof India, appointed in 1833 a com' 
mittee consisting of Dr. John Grant, J. C. C. Sutherland, 
C, C. Trevelyan, Dr,, M. J. Bramley and Ram Comul Sen to 
report on the existing state of medical education in India 
and devise ways and means for its improvement. The 
Committee submitted a lengthy repori on 20th October, 
1834. On the recommerudations of this commit lee the Cover- 
nur-Gencrul in Council issued an order^ if in 28th January, 
1835 aliolishing the Native Medical Institute under Dr. 



David Hare 

Tytlcr's charge as well as the medical classes of the 
Sanscrit College atid the Calcutta Madrassa. They 
further resolved to establish a medical rollege immediately 
and laid down some genieral principles to be ftdlowed in 
the course of its selling up. Some of these should be 
noted. The college would start with fifty studetfls, called 
foundation students, to be divided into 3 classes according 
to ^tb^ amount of their stipend. Age-limit would be 
* thirteen and twenty. The course would be com- 
l^in four years. No student would be allowed to 
conlKip his studies in the college foi more titan six years. 
Stucioro other than stipendiary would also 1 h* admitted 
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as free students. They wtould have to bear their own ex- 
penses. The medium of inetruction would be English. 

According to the order, Mountford Joseph Bramley, 
Asst. Surgeon and a prominent member of the committee, 
was appointed Superintendent of the proposed college oni 
February 1, 1835, and was given the sole charge of organis- 
ing it. lie, however, had to act under the 8upei\is*ion of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. In the periodical 
reports submitted to the Committee, Dr. Bramley was to 
give an account of the prfigress the Ing.iitiitio.n had made 
from time to time. But as his life was cut short by death 
on 19th January, 1837, we have got to rest content 



Pandill Madhusudan Gupta 

with only one account from his pent Dr. Bramley later 
came to be designated as Principal Bramley. His services 
for the organisation of the Medical College were unique, 
antd it was from his account that ive have a very authentic 
history of the origin and the first stage of development of 
the Institution. It should be noted here that Dr. H. H.' 
Goodeve iwRs appointed assistant to him on February 9, 
his duty being to teach Anatomy and Surgery, and Pandit 
Madiiusudan Gupta, the Medical teacher of the Sanscrit 
College — demonstrator in the subject on March 17. 1835. 
After prelimiMry remarks on the origin of the College, 
Dr. Bramley referred to the aUe aaai^tanoe and guidance 
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Soimi profc'ssors of tli<? Calcutta Modical Colhific in its carlv days 
Fioni Ipft to liffhl : (1) Dr. H. H. Goode\o. (2) Dr. O. C, Egerton, and (3) Dr. N. Wallich. 


rendered hy I3avid Hare to tide ovr all M»rts of difficulties 
as foll^.ws: 

‘1 do not intend to dwell upon my difficulties, 
but. it is necessary for a full comprcheiiHion of tbe 
subject, that 1 should allude to them, and I foci it 
to be ray duly to do so in a somewhat marked 
manner, in justice to him- through whose instru- 
mentality, chiefly, th('y were surmounted. Thie 
zealous co-a<ljulor and invaluable assistant was Mr. 
David Hare. Scarcely had the older of Government 
for the institution of the college appear^^d, before 
this gi'Dllemaii, prompted by the dicUtes of 'liis own 
benevolent spirit, having ascertained the objectiS of 
thc' und(?rlMkmg and becoming convinced of the vast 
benefits likciy to accrue from it, immediately 
jdTorded me his infliumce in furthe^aIlC(^ of the ends 
it had in view. 

“His advice and a'xsistaueo luive been to me at 
all times, most valuable ; his frequent attendance 
at the Lectures, and at the Inslitution g'lirrally, 
have materially tended to promote that erjiirit of 
good fc’oling and friendly union among thf> pupils, 
so ossenlial to the well-woiking of the system ; nor 
must I omit to mention, that his patience and dis- 
cretion have animated and .supi)orted me under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty which at one 
time appeared to threaten the very existence of the 
Institution. In t.ruth, I may say, that without Mr. 
Hare’s influence, any attempt to fomi a Hindu 
Medical Class would have been futile, and under 
this feeling T trust I may bespeak the indulgence 
of the Committee, in availing mvself of the present 
opportunity to record rniblicly, though innd'qinUdy, 
hnw much the cause of Native Medical Education, 
owes to that gentleman as well as the extent of my 
own deep obligation to him personally. 

**. . . The majority of the studerts of the 
origins llv foimed class had received their education 
at the Hindu College ; or at Mr. Hare’s school ; 
hence from the earlicRt period of the und'trtaking, I 
had an onnortunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with most of them, through information 
derived from Mr. Hare, who was not only familiar 
with then^^ habits and their mode of thought, but 
even with the indivilual history and character of 
every youth whom he brought into the College.”* 

2. Rtfpon of the Conoral Committee of Fuhllc Irutruetion of the 
Rretidener of Fort fFUliom in Bengal, for the year elghuen thiny-eUt. 
Ut« Priofllpal BrmW'a iUport, pp. 


According to the order, a candidate for admisHion Liilo 
the (College must possess some elrmcntarj' knowledge of 
Kriglish and Hindusihani or Bengali. Regarding the mode 
o«f seleciioi) of the foiindationi students Dr. Bramley wrote 
that J. C. C. Sutherland, Stcreiary to the General Commit- 
tee* of Public Instruction, held a preliminary examination of 
the earklidutes on Isi May, 1835. In the cxaminatlun of 
Bengali he wag assisted by Pandit Madhusiidan Gupta. 
From amongst about a hundred canididates, the requisite 
number were selected. Hare’s School, the Hindu College and 
the General Assembly’s Institution supplied most of them. 
After the selectiuin of the caTudidatcs, the actual teaching 
work began in the form of a coursrc of lectures on 
1st June, J8.'j5, which may he regarded as the date of 
actual opening of the Institution. Dr. Bramley wrote : 

“A course of lectures was accordingly com- 
menced on the Isl, June, 1835, opening with an 
inaugural address, explanatory of the general objects 
of the Institution. This discourse was introductory 
to a s»*ries of leetures on osteology whieh were deli- 
vered tri-weekly until the 30th September follow- 
ing , . 

“The College having closed during the holidays, 
on the 1st October 1835, when a more extended 
course of lectures on Anatomy was commenced 
which continued till the 31at March 1836." 

“The summer session from April to September 
having been occupied by lectures on Ciiemistiy and 
I ho practice of Phy.sic, the second regular anatomical 
course did not commence till October 1838. The 
introductory lecture to this course, delivered by 
myself, was made as 7 mblic as possible, and waB 
honored by the presence of the Right Honorable the 
Governor-General (Lord Auckland) and a large 
body of distinguished poisons both native and 
European, whose visits to this as upon all occasions, 
are of materia] service to the College, in marking to 
the pupils and the native community the intenst 
which the government and the European public take 
in the prosperity of the College, and the importance 
they attach to it as a national Institution.”* 


9. ibid,, p. 49. 

4. HtU., p. 51. 

6. ;6M., pp. 58-3. 
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Diftsection o{ human body was looked upon with dis- 
favour by the generality of the Hindus. But within a 
few days after the session's work had commenced, that is^ 
on 28th October, 1836, four young men of the Institu- 
tion were bold enough to discountenance this prejudice 
and take to the dissection of human body. Dr. Bramley has 
left us a graphic description of this event and has called 
it ah eventful era in the annals of the Medical College* 



Dw.’irkauntl) Tagore 

His account will prove higlil> ii.leri'siing and instciiclise 
even today. He suys: 

*‘On that day (28lh October, 1836), which may 
be regarded as an eventful era in the annals of the 
Medical College, four of the most intelligent and 
respectable pupils, at their own solicitation under- 
took the dissection of the human subject, and in the 
presence of all the professors of the College and of 
fourteen of their brother-p\ipils. demonstrated wdth 
accuracy iuid nirety, gevi’ial of the iiii).st interesting 
parts of the body, and thus was accoiniilislied, 
through the admirable example of th('S(' four native 
youth^ the greatest step in the j>rogi’e.ss towards 
true civilization which education has as yet effectfd. 
At this first attempt, all their companions present 
assisted, and it was delightful to witness the emula' 
tion amongst them, in displaying their willingaews 
to reeognizi' the importance of, and adopt a mode 
of study hitherto contemplated with such horror by 
their own countrymen ; since this time discc^ctions 
'have been re^Jarly practised by all tlie senior olagp 
with one solitary exception ; and in point of 
owledfe derivable from this source, the majority 
the BtUdentvS may be considered on a par with the 
pupils of the English schools of medicine, poasess- 
mg the same, if not more abundant, opportunities 
for its acquisition, equal intelligence, seal, and 
industry. 

, ^It would appear but a just reward for the 
and moral courage of the ithdcuti who 


have thus' more especially distinguished themeelvet, 
were their names brought to the notice of govern- 
ment in the present report ; but the same reason 
which induces them to conceal their anatomical 
labouHL and the probable publicity of this docu- 
. ment, forbids my making the disclosure. 

*This course of lectures is still in progress of 
delivery, and will not terminate till the 1st of April 
1837. A public examination will then be held, when 
the munificent prizes given by Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, and the gold and the silver medals given 
by Government will be contested ..to; I look for- 
ward with confident expectation that the results of 
these will prove alike creditable to the students, 
and to the Institution.”" 

Ill- the above exroipls* Dr. Branilcy admitted that, 
given equal icipportunities. Indian youths were on a par 
with English youths, and this encomium of hi?, the 
former have all along deserved, not unly in medical siudios* 
blit in other departments of seientt* us well. The four 
youtliK who first volunteered to di?sect human l>ody. it 
should be nienitioned here, were IJinacharan Set. Rajkrisinia 
De, Dwarkanath Gupta and Nai)in Chandra Mitra.^ Dr. 
Bramley alM» referred to tlie inunificent prizes of Dwurka- 
nath Tagore obtainable ])y studeniH on the results of the 
examination of 1837. These latter de-erve more tlian a 
passing notiee. That the Indian gentry were solicitous 
of the success of the cau.se the Medical College stands for, 
will l;e evident from the following letter dated 2‘llh March, 
1836, Dwarkanath Tagtuc addressed to Dr. Bramley in 
response to the latpsr's appeal for funds. Dwarkanath 
wrote: 

‘T am unwilling lo offer you my congratulations 
upon the success which has atbmdeil your under- 
tukings in iho Medical GJollego, wdthoui showing 
that my feelings towards the Institution art! more 
substantial than those whi(‘h w^ords only can exi)reBS. 

^‘Should all your ('Xpectations be KMlised, and 
there is every reason to believe? they will, the 
Medical Colk'ge t'annot fail to jiroduco tlie happiest 
results amongst iny country mou. No man. 1 assure 
you, is more sensible than T am, of the bemfits 
which such an Institution is calculated to dispense, 
but I know also that you have many very grave diffi- 
culties before you, and the greater part of these you 
will have to contend with at the outset. My own ex- 
perience enables me tell you that no inducement 
to Native exc'rtion is .‘?o strong oh that of pecuniary 
rewaid, and I am convinced you will find difficulties 
disappear in pro])Ortiou to the encouragement 
offered to the students in this particular. 

"As an individual member of the Native com- 
munity, 1 feel it belongs to us to aid, as far as lies 
in our power, the ]>romoti()n of your good cause. 
At present this can hardly be exjK'cted on any very 
great scale, but as examyde may ,be of s<»rvico to 
you, 1 for one will not be backward to accept your 
invitation to my countrymen to support, the College. 

“1 beg therefoie as an inducement to the Native 
pupils now studying in the Institution, and to those 
who may heieafter, 1o offer the annual sum of 2,000 
Rupees for the ensuing three years, to be distributed 
in the form of Prizes. In order that these may bs 


6. Ibid,, pp. 54-S. 

7. In the Rtspori for 1837 (p. 75) occurs the following :**... tho 
four candidates above named addrecsiHl the examinera by letter, atating 
that thnv had cMiduoualy practlaod tho capital operatloaa of aurgery 
during two year* on thn dead body, and many nf the minor onea oa 
thfl living patinnt. , , 
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of subatanj^al value to the candidates, I propose 
(that the prizes should not exceed d or 10 in number, 
and that they sliould be available to fouadalion 
students only and native bona fide pupils of the 
College. Alt otuer ariaugements m regaid to theu; 
distribution 1 leave to your discretion.*** 

Dr. Bramley forwarded the le.ter to the General Com* 
miltee which tliarkfully accepted the offer and prcviBion- 
ally divided the amount (Rs. 2300) into ten annua] prizes. 
These prizes as well as those of the Government were 
awarded to the best boys of the Institution on 29th 
June, 1837, as hinted in Dr. 13ramlc)'s report. Dr. Brandcy 
coi Id i.m, however, live 1 iig lo see these happy resiiUs. 

After the dea.h of Principal Bramley in January, 1837, 
some new arrange.nc i;s wtre made for ihe adiirnistration 
of the CoJlei;c by ihe Governmeni. In a letter lo the 
General (iomiiiiltej of Public Iiisimcii n, II. T. Pri'.sep 
(Secretary to Tpovernment) wrote on FelTuury, 1837: 

. lastly Mr. D. Hare has been nominated 
Secrctaiy to the Medical College with a salary of 
400 Rupees to cover (with I lie aid of .^uch estublish- 
in(.nt 01 clerks, etc., as was allowed lo Dr. Bramley) 
all cha.gf's of accounts and corrctpondenco, and tlie 
general business of the CoUege. 

^The Ke\ernl rirofett-ors above nam:^d (Drs. 
Goodeve, R. O’Slmuglincssy, C. C. Egcrlon, T. 
C^Jupman. D». Wallich) will form a Council for t’le 
managp.Tient of the general affairs of the College tu 
which Ml*. Hare will be Secretary.*’* 

Hare’-- iciercsi in the Med, cal Godege had beent borne 
am:;lc ttsiimo y to by Dr. Bramley, as we have already 
M\*T. Just a month aft'T his appo.ntment as .Sae.rciary to 
the College, he wro e on March 9, 1837, to the Secretary* of 
tie Gc era) (ionr.ni.lre for the starting of a hospital to 
I c attached lo the C liege. It look about ihir een months 
for the at ihoi lies i .• mak*’ necessary preiaralKns in lhi:» 
behalf. Ti e ho'^p'lal was opcneii wi li about twenty beds. 
a“'d an ort-pat ent deparimeiit ‘u 1*1 April, 1838. 

Though the students were required to complete four 
years’ course, some icf them proved si much tfficient by the 
middle of 1838 that they were allowed to appear at ibeii 
final examinction at ore year le8,s than the Bc’ieduled 
period. The first fi wl examination was, th' refore, com- 
menced on 30lh Ocoher, 1838. The examiners in 
tlielr report to the Government spike highly of the follow- 
ing four candidates’ — Umacharan Set, Kajkrishra Dey, 
Dwaikanath Gupta and Nabin Chandra M tra’s — ^wonderful 
progress in all the SHbject.s exami e.i by them. On the 
solicitation of the e four, they were .ngain examined on 
5?th ^’ove iibsr, 1338 in “Practice of Surgery and Opera* 
tions”and prove! quite successful. The examinrrs wrote 
trj- the Government: 

‘To churn Set Dwaikanntb Gupio, R’j- 
k"istn Dry. nrd Nobire}ui''dcr Mittor. b'U'O 
unpn'movKty come to Ihe decision of gr^n ing letters 
testimonial fh^t wp corsider them eemerlrnt to t^'O 
P'pct’ce of nird'c’ne end su’gery we beg to ree^m- 
m'^rd them* cecordi’^gV to the l’b''rnl coonder t’on 
of CovetTfiti:nl as the fir«t Hirdros who ri^pc; 
superior to the Wmmelji! prejudice and ob^'t'^cles 
of no ordinary character, have dist!ng lished them- 


selves by attaining to a complete medical education 
upon enlightened principles. It also afford us great 
gratification lo report from the testimony of tHe 
officers of the Medical College, ^at the conduct of 
tthese young men has been uniformly correct, steady, 
and satiBlactorv.**^ 

On the results of this first final examination, T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Secretary to the General C.mmittee of Public 



Ram Gopal Chose 

Instruiii'-n, also wro'.e to Prii.fCip, $c:iroiary lo the Govern- 
melt, on 21st March, 1939 follows : 

‘Tt has proved that in capacily cf acquirement, 
the Hindoo h in .lo way infonor to the European. 
It lias pjovid that we can without itfcrence to 
Euiopc' provide a most valuable supply of sound 
Medical Science, and advice for the ben fit of the 
people at laige, who now suffer so gricv^ously for the 
melancholy want of both . . . 

“The four young men reported to be entitled to 
letters testimonial, have passed their fiinl fximiia- 
tion m one year leas than the shortest period con- 
templated fur then absolvement from the Col- 
lcge.’’“ 

From the year 1839, an additional cla^s, later called 
the ‘secondary class,’ was introduc'd in the College. In 
the Ediicalitrnal repcrl for 1839-40, we have : 

“An additional clas:« has betm formed for the 
purpose of rdi* eating Native doctors for employ- 
ment in the Army, and at Civil Stations. This body 
of stuvants was much iiecrlrd. as the requisite Slip- 
py cf the.se Bilbo dinates hci.-j entiirlv cen'^ed since 
the abolition of Dr. Tytler’s N-alive Medical Schorl, 
and the demand for their sei vices, in the Native 
Regiments rspecial'y, has hreome veiy u gent. It 
vca.s rrsoH'cd thenforo by Govemme**t. upon the 
rero rmendatinn of the Education Committee, to 
mcko ti^p of the Cnllege as the mean’s of inst ucting 
thftfr irdividiLTls 9 he plan of th> n”*n’‘g'^ment, and 
its detail?, were drawn irp bv Dr. O’Sha -ghne^vsy 

“In the iro^th of October (1839) fi^'tv students 
were selected, frrm a very large assembhge of 
ycurg men. . . 


8. Vli’e ff-f orx of iho Coti^rol CommUtoo of Publir In/trucfion, 
£or the jeer 1B3S (publlehed la Jalj. 1836), pp, 13-S. 

9. fM.. Cor 18M. p. M. 


10. !bid., for 1837. p. 77. 

11. i6td., Appeadix. p. 95. 

12* gfperl, tie.. Cor the year 1839-40, pp. 33-4* 
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Studenti seekiag admiiN^uii ta this olses wen recrtiited 
jfipstly from provinces other than Bengal, and the medium 
of instruction wae Hindusthani. The suoceM attained by 
4his class even in two years induced those in authority to 
think favourably of the possibility of vernacular medium 
even in the most technical science as medicine. Ihe Gene- 
ral Committee of Public Instruction concurred in the fol- 


lowing renuurks of the College Council : 

^'On the whole, the Council are unanimously of 
opinion that the secondary class has succeeded as 
far as could possibly be accomplished within two 
years from its establishment : that its Teacher^ 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons Nava Krishna Goopto and 
Seebchunder Karmakar, deserve the highest credit 
for what they have accomplished under circum- 
t^ancGS of peculiar and novel difficulty : that their 
success is decisive of tlie great fact of tlie practi- 
cability, of raising from* the English College; as a 
Normal School, the elcvee as the teachers, through 
the vascular dialect, of the useful instruction of 
medical knowledge to numerous clasnes which could 
not otherwise receive instruction. The Council look 
forwai^ with anxious interest to Uiat period now 
fast approaching, when the Institutron of this school 
will be kaitat<>d in other parts of the country, the 
great finals mefiCifUre contemplated by Government at 
the commencement of the experiment, which has 
now been so satisfactorily completed.’*'” 

The year 1841 is important lor the Medical Ctillege 
for more than one reason. It was im this year that Dr. F. 


J. Monat joined the college as one of its professors, flis 
interest in Indian education was only surpassed by that 
of Hare« He holds a unique place in the history of English 
education in India. This year David Hare resigned the 
.secretaryship, but he was taken in as an Honorary. Member 
• of the College Council. His death on 1st June, 1842, 
' however, deprived the College of his sound and matuie 
advice. But the College sustained the progress it had been 
- making since its iriception. The General C^immittee has 
summarised the account .of Professor Goodeve in its report 
of 184041 and 184142 which equally shows the unusual 
' interest of the Indian youtlis in this branch of science. 
. The report says : 


“Professor Goodeve reported to the College 
Council his entire concurrence in the general 
approbation expressed, and the great satisfaction he 
had derived from the diligence, good conduct and 
attention of the students of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy. Men of high caste and good family are now 
found pursuing a study, which but a very short 
time since was nearly an insuperable barrier to the 
acquisition of Medical knowledge as taught among 
the more civilized and (^lightened nations of the 
Western world. Much of this good result was attri- 
buted by Professor Goodeve to the valuable aid and 
assistance, which he received from* the Native 
Demonstrator, Pundit Moodhoosoodpn Goopto, 
whose high caste, extensive acquirements, and un- 
remitting attention to his duties entitled him to 
th# unqualified approbation of the Council. Dr. 
Goodeve likewise reported the zoqlous and valuable 
assistance received from Pr^xssono Coomar Mittre, 
Samachum Sircar, Satcoiiroe Dutt, and Mr. Kircken- 
back, in preparing the subjects required to illustrate 
his lectures.”** 



Report of the tote Cener^ Cdmnitter of Puhlie IrUUtketion lor 
*,«nd for 1M1-42, pp. M. 

/Mm P. W. 


Ram Gopal Ghoie. Ruttomjae Cowiejee, Ram Comul 
Sen, Kriffananath Roy— 4dl belonging to the Indiani com* 
moiiity, sapported the cause of the Medical College like 
Dwarkanath Tagore. Ram Copal Chose had previously 
presented 19 volumes of new medical works to the College 
so early as 1835. In 1842 he gave a case of medical instru- 
meots worth Rs. 500 to the best boy in the Institution. Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General of India, himself distri- 
buted the prize and enquired for RanS Copal Chose, who 
had presented it for the purpose of personally conveying 
to him his sentiments in regard lo his conduct. H. V. 
Baley, then Secretary to the Council of Education, conveyed 



this ill a letter lo Ram Copal on 22njd February, 1842. 
Ram Gopal*s reply*® is inserted here : 

Sir, 

I am honoured with your communication of the 
26th (?) ultimo, and in replying beg to express my 
warmest acknowledgomonts for the kind and most 
unexampled notice of my very humble efforts in the 
cause of Native amelioration, on the part of the 
Council of Education. 

Permit me also to express my very grateful 
sense of the encouraging ^notice taken by the 
Supreme Government of my conduct in reference to 
the education of my countrymen. When I think of 
the isolated and poor exertions I have sometimes 
made in that good cause, and consider, on the other 
hand, the distinction that has been conferred upon 
me by the approbation conveyed in your letter, I 
feel humiliated, knowing that it residts less from 
any merits of mine than the kindly and fostering 
di9()06ition thus generously evinced by the Govern- 
ment and the Council of Education. 

In conclusion I venture to express a hope that, 
in the letter to which I am thus inadequately reply- 

15. Cement Report, etc., for 1840>41 and IMl-ti. Apptadfs 
csBvlJi-oxsis. 
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ing, I may find an additional motive to do all the 
little 1 can to further the great object of your 
council, and that if my life be spared, a day may 
come when 1 may claim such commendations as a 
deserved reward. 

I have the honor to be Sir, 

Calcutta, Your most obedient servant 

3rd March, 1^2 Ramgopal Ghobe 

It should be noted here that Badan Chandra Chaii* 
dhury was the recipient of the Hamgopal Ghose t>rize jn< 
184142 ” Rustomjee Cowasjee, the Porsi merchant of Cal- 
Gsutta, offered in a letter*^ in 1842 to Dr. F. J. Monat, 
Secretary to the Medical College, a gold medal to thr best 
student in Anatomy. This letter also deserves to be quoted: 

Sir, 

Having watched with no ordinary intore.st, 
the rise, progress and triumi^hunl succes^j ol the 
Medical College, and as 1 still feel the d(‘et»e^t 
anxiety for the continued prosperity of that noble 
Institution and future welfare of the youths 
who are favoured with its bounty, througli whom 
the bJessingfr of the Medical Science will be diffused 
ainong-il their suffering fellow countrymen , and 
reach (he poor man’s hut as well as the palace «f 
lli(' ricln'st in the land, T am anxious to mark the 
interesi. wilh which I watch their progrefc«s, and my 
.sympathy with their teachers, bv offering a prize, 
which may serve as stimulus, by producing a whole- 
some spirit of emulation amongst them, to attu'n 
distinction in some; branch of their probasional 
studies. 

As it has been suggested to me, that Anatomy 
is the ground-work of all Medical and Surgical 
Science, without the knowledge of which there can 
be no successful Physician, or skilful Surgeon, I 
bog to propose that each year a gold medal be 
T)resented to that student who at the genera! 
examination, is most distinguished as a practical 
Anatomist, to defray the oxTHJnso of which, T beg, 
herc'with, to forward a cheque on the Bank of Bengal 
for .six hundred rupees, to be devoted to the pur- 
cha,se of an annual medal as above suggeBtod. 

With the best wishes for the continued pros- 
Xjcrity of the Medicsil College, 

I have, etc., 

Calcutta, (Signed) Rustomjee Cowasjee 

the 14ih December, 1842 

O.H! behalf of the Council of Education which wa^ the 
final authority to accept the offer, H. V. Bayley, its Secre- 
tary, wrote thanking Mr. CoWasjee for the offer made and 
intimated to him thac the gold medal would be deno- 
minated the *RuKtomjee Cowasjee Medal.’ 

Dr. N. Wallich, Profesftor of Botany, went hn-mc on 
sick leave in 1843. Dewan Ram Comul Sen, to comme- 
morate his services in the cau^te of Botanical researches in 
India, endowed for three consecutive years a gold medal, 

W. tbid., *‘LiRi of PriROs nod Honor* for 3841.42.” p. 99. 

17. General Report on Public InstrucHan in the Bengal Presidency 
for 1H42 43, pn. cxxviii-oixix. 


named '‘Wallich Medal”, the first recipient of whidi was 
Prasanna Kumar Mi Ira in 1842-43.^^ 

So far as donations were coniceriied, this session W 4 s 
very prolific. Raja Krishnanath Roy presented to the funds 
of College a inunificent doiiatiom of Rupees 700. Professor 
Goodeve insiiluted a scholarship culled •‘Goodevc Scholar- 
sliip,” the recipient of which would get Rs. 16 monthly 
from him. The Council of Education states : 

“ITie ^Goodeve Scholarsliip’ for the best student 
in Mid-wifery mentioned in the Report of the late 
General Committee of Public Instruction, was 
aimouncrd for public competition during the month 
of Novembe/ ; the scholarsliip to be held for two 
years, and the successful competitor to leside during 
the term in ihc Female Hospital. The only candidate 
wiu) presented himself was Prosunno Ooomar Mitter, 
the resident Surgeon of the Midwifery Hospital . . . 
The examiners concluded their report in the fol- 
lowing therms : 

‘In recommending Prosuiino Coomar Mitter 
for the scholarship, we have much pleasure in 
adding that he has made himself delivered up- 
wards of one hundred women, many of whom 
were ])rivat,c patients and cases of difficulty which 
occurred in the city, where the benefit of a 
rsuperior plan of treatment is already beginning 
to be felt’.’“ 

Goodeve reported to the Council of Educa- 
lioai that the progress of the ('ollege was duly maintained, 
lie said in part : 

^‘The vo!untary and gi-atuitous aid of Prosunno 
Coomar Milter, in assisting to instruct the pupils 
in the dissecting room, as well as in superintendSng 
preparation of illustrations . . ., were declared to 
ha»e been most valuable, as were likewise the 
continued zealous sprvice.s of the native teacher, 
Baboo Mudhusudan Goopto, whose great merits 
jiove repeatedly been brought to the favourable 
notice of the Council . . 

The Calcutta Medical Ciillege had already won the 
appi'obation of the Hindu commuiuly. Lei us conclude 
wilh the followirg remarks of the College (Jouncil sum- 
marised in the Rep»»rl of the Education Council for 1842- 
43 as follows : 

'The College (Jiiuncil stated that Baboo 
Doorgachurn Banner jee, late Head Master of Mr. 
Hare’K School, and Ganindramohun Tagore, a dis- 
tinguished pupil, and scholar of the Hindoo College, 
and son of Baboo Prosunnocoomar I’agorc, together 
with the Apothecary to the General Hospital, were 
attending the lectures delivered in tbr College, aa 
amateurs, an.l for the information to be acquired by 
so doing, affording a gratifying proof of the esti- 
mation in which the institution and the branches 
of Bcienee taught within its walls, are beginning to 
be held among the members of the community.’* 

IB. Ibid., p. 80. 

19. Jhul., p. 84. 

20. %id., p. 80. 

21. Ibid., p. 86. 
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COUIJSEDAM 

Great Irrigatioa Project 

Bt RICHARD H. SPRING 


Man’s greatest single attempt to revitalize drought- units and another 170,000 in new towns to be 
parched soil began o^cially July 21, 1045, at Coulee created. 

Dam* in the State of Wat^hington, in the northwestern The source of this poteiJtial bounty is the huge 
United States. Grand Couloe Darn. This largest of man-made 

etriicturoa stretches across the 



upper Columbia River. It backs 
up water in natural reservoirs 
and furnishf's power to pump 
them through a maze of irrig.i- 
lion canals. The Grand Coulee 
Dam was first projected priniaiily 
for irrigation. When the war 
came along, however, irrigation 
phasrs were shelved anil the 
^ijinis hydro-elei'tric power w'as 
■>-e(l to supj)ly energy to ship- 
yanis, aluniinium mill? and other 
plants in the Pacifv* northwest. 

Now U. S. Ret'lamriiion Bureau 
officials are making a new start 
on the original program. Reacli- 
ing their goal, however, will 
require a good many years and 


a lot of money. Just getting a 
A "dew of the Coulee Dam under construction flow of irnfration wiier staru^i 

On that date the majority ol 


some six thousand landowners of 
the area voted to join the 
Governnicnt’e ('oluinbia River 
Basin Reclamation Project. 

Their ballots will s t in motion 
an irrigation system planned to 
biing water event ually to 1021K)00 
acres of arid ar.d semi-arid land 
thoroughly baked after -over two 
decades of in.«uffic'i:’nt ra inf ill. 

There is nothirg wrong with 
the land except lack of water, 
soil experts isay. It is deep, lich 
loam which was left b:‘lii"d 
when glacial waters of the “Ice 
Age” receded. Much of it was 
homesteaded successfully 3} to 
40 years ago in a wet cycle before 
the drought came. Once revived, 
agriculturists »ay, the Columbia 



basin lands will grow any and all 

crops common to the temperate zone— ^jrain, bay, 

bean?, peas and other vegetables anti fiuits. 

All this, if and when completed, will jgovide 
homes for thousands of people in the area where 
hundreds now worl; to efce out an existence. When 
fini.shed, the project's adherents fstiinate, it wiU 
appioximatelv SSffJO pergoma m ttfm ftam 


The main canal of the Coulee Dam 
will take anywhere from two years to twenty years 
or longer. As much as fifty years may be needed 
to complete the overall project. By then the cost will 
have mounted close to SOO million dollate. Already 180 
million dollars has been spent to build the dam ; at 
least another 280 million will be needed to install 
migation 
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Building of the Grand Coulee Dam made work for At no time does any participating fanner advance 
thousands in the 1930’s. Construction of irrigation money toward the cost of the irrigation project. All 
facilities wiH be a much bigger undertaking. It will of it will be amortised out of his earnings, 
require an estimated 140 million manhours of labor, Nor is the program mandatory. The landowner can 
alinoBt twice that expended on the dam and power stay out entirely if he wishes. He mu6t» however, serve 
plant. official notice of withdrawal before July 18 next. And 



A concrete cliiirirn*! in I he (^oule Dair 
bisect? an alfalfa field 

Most of the amortization is ex}»ect(Ml from salc« 
of hyd.o-olectric power but about 85 million dollars 
wf the irrigation systems’ cost is expected (o be repaid 
.to the governnionl) over a long term by farmers who 
..g ce to buy water. 

The contract with the government providing for 
this repayment is what 6,000 JancI owners whose bold- 
irg^ lange from oni’ to 50,000 acre^ voted on. on 
July 21. 

Costs of installing the irrigation network vary 
considerably because the expemse is graduabd accord- 
ing to quality of soil. The avorage aboul 85 dollars 
in an acre for the whole project. 



An irrigation ditch mrries water through a 
bean-field in the Western U. S. 
once his land is withdrawn it can never become part 
of the water project unle.s? it is first sold at appraised 
values to government which then proposes to resell 
it in ))a reels. 

Each parcel will conbiin 160 acres to conform with 
the government's jn’ojrct lesLrictionh thnt no one farm 
receiving Grand Coulei' water can (‘xc'cd 160 acres in 
size and no farmer who contiacts fur ivater can own 
more than one Iract. 

Farmers who withdraw their land of course won’t 
be affected by any pioject regulations. They can farm 
iis they please but without the benefit of the Coulee 
water. 






LAND OF THE LUSHAIS IN ASSAM— MlZORABf 

BIy a. V. TIIAKKAR anp I, N. RAO 


I^.VVEL is Still not given its proper place in the education 
of our Indian jiociely. Our ignoranice about our neighbour- 
ing provinces or eveni contiguous districts is often colossal. 
Provincial prejudices persist because of ignorance. 

' There have beent various reasons fmr this kind of 
attitude which in recent years has changed considerably. 
In spite of extremely difficult conditions of travel during 
the war-time and even in tlw3 post-war period, people <lo 
Lruvol much more riow tlian in prc-<war days. With the 
prevision of more facilities fur tiavel by railway und 
improvement in accommodaftiotii, the habit of travelliTi^ i.s 
bound to increase amu *g all sections of the pt^oplc, 
students, public workers arid business people as well. 

There are several extensive areas which arc part of 
our great country but which are even today unknown to 
the rest of India, except on the map. These tracts are terra 
incogriita even to their next door neiglibours. That is so 
because ctf the political rule imposed on these districts or 
sub-districts, called Excluded areas by the Briliidi Covi rn- 
ment of India. One such tract is the district of Lushai 
Hills in the Province of Assam, in between Burma om the 
east and Chittagong Hill Tracts of Bengal (anotlier ex- 
cluded area) on the west. 

Lushoi Hills could not be visited by any eminient 
Congress leader ctf Assam or even by the rank and file 
of the Congress till April, 1947. Eveni traders liave to 
possiss permits to enter the district. 

Liishai Hills--’a rugged hill country— 8,142 sq. miles 
in area' and has a population of only one lakh and fifty-lhrfc 
thousand souls. Tims the. density of popululioni is hardly 
19 per sq. mile. Tliis sparse population is due mainly to 
the facts that the area consists niosil> of high hills 'viih 
very few facilities fcir agricultural or even indusiiial jleve- 
lopmtnl, utter lack of c ramunicaiions and, last hut not 
least, the political rule directly under the Governor and 
administered by European members of the l.C.S. The 
country could have been developed if only it had beeni 
opened up by good conununicalions. 

The people of the dis'r.ct are known in official reports 
as Lushais, a picturesque and sturdy rave of bilimen. But 
they call themselves Mizos aud they call their country 
Mizoram '(Ram meaning country). Lushais arc only 
a section of the people i»f Mizoram and tliey arc the 
hereditary chiefs of the tribe. The Biilish ^subjugated 
these Liisliai Chiefs as late as 1898 or thereabouts and 
(MTupied their territory, now called Lushoi Hills Pislrici. 
The people were a wandering tribe with i*o »**ti)ed habila- 
lionis at the time of the British ronquesl. But now they 
are a settled people, and what more, they form «ne of 
the most progressive sections of tlie people of India or 
India-ram as Mizoa call India. Onie would wonder how 
such a hilly and undeveloped area could have such a pro- 
gressive, intelligenA^ and oulfeHred-potNilaiiofi. -iho- 


male population literacy is as high as 40 per cent and 
even among women it is more than l^ per cent. Thus in 
literacy Mizoram stands next only to Travancore in India, 
indeed a great achievement for a comparatively short 
period or less than half a century. 

It was early in the morning of April 17, 1947, that 
we set out on a visit to this hitherto unknown land of 
the Mizo 'P(*oplo. The Sub-Committee of the Advis-ory 
Board set up by the Constituent Assembly of India on 
partially an<d fully excluded areas of Assam, with Hon’ble 
Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assnin as Chairman, 
visited Aijal, the capital of the District. The Sub-Com- 
niiltee iuicluded Hon’ble Rev. Mr. Nichols PtOy, a Minister 
of Assam Government, a member of the Khasi tribe, Mr. 
Aliba Intpti, a youiigl graduate lol the tribe of Nagas and Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar, Vice-President of the Servants of India 
Society. Sir B. N. Rau, Constitutional Adviser to the 
(loTmlitHcnl Assembly of India accompanied the Sub-Com- 
mittee to advise it in their enquiry and deliberations on 
the wishes of the people regarding the future admi.nislra- 
lion and development of their district. Two intelligent 
young and well-editcaled public men of Mizoram, Mr. 
Khawtinkhuma and Mr. Lalbuaia were co-opted as members 
of this Sub-Committee which conducted a detailed en- 
quiry for two full days, 18th and 19th April, meeting re- 
presentatives of all the inuportant organisations and per- 
sons of Mizoram, official, quasi-official and noiri-official, 
and finding out their wishes and aspiration's regarding 
the future of their land. 

The journey from Silchar, the railway terminus to 
Aijal, is a very difficult one— a distance of 113 miles of 
which only for 23 miles the road is level and thereafter 
is at best jtHqmble. It was only a bridle path till a few 
years ago. During the war-time, for strategic reasons, 
this bridle path was widctiied at a huge cost. But it is 
not improved. Military vans and jeeps only can negotiate 
the steep road, and that lou in fair weather. The road is 
of steep gradients of sometime 1 in 6 and of 1 in 19, not 
metalled, narrow and consisting of only wooden or bam- 
boo bridges over deep ravines and brooks. It took ten 
full hours for the party to reach Aijal from Silcluu* and 
every one was terribly tired and exhausted at the end of 
the journey. The bumps, joltings and more than all that 
the tense atmosphere consequent on the difficulty and risk 
involved in the ride^ shook every one to the point of 
sluittering tlie nerves. But all this strain could he borne 
without much grumbling because of the panoramic beauty 
of the hills and dales. The tints of the setting sun on 
the hill tops ooivered with dense foresIts, the huts of the 
Mizo people perched on steep hills, the winding road with 
hairpin bends, the smiling children of the roadside vil- 
lage ane all sweet sites pleasing to the eye and the mind 
•as waih ' ■ Tl w ays *baBt-ef wood and bamboo and 
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always on piles. Almost invariably the Mizo villages are 
built on the edges of steep hills. The people have to 
go down the steep hill for fetching water. It looks as 
it were the Mi2X> people manage with very little water. 
But yet they aire clean and well-dressed. 

The dress of the Mizos is pictitiesque and charming, 
in spite of some western modes creeping in. Both men 
and women have adopted the modes of dress from foreign 
Christian Missionaries but over and above this diess, tiiey 
still wear their picturesque many-coloured tribal robe, 
which is invariably woven by themselves. 

These ^obt^s are worn in Koman fashion. In mo's! of 
the villages the yorn also is handspun. 'Ibe cost of 
these robes varies from Ks. 5 lo Rs. 200 per piece. 

On tJic night of the 19ili April there was a great 
gathering of the people of Mizoram at Aijal wticn the 
naitiomal dance of the Mizos 'was exhibited. The national 
beverage of the Mizos, the rice-beer, went round and 
every Mizo lliat attended the function enjoyed it. It 
was served in baniboo-ciips, quite an intcre'^ting feature. 
In the dim light of a few petromax lanierns, as the gong 
sounded slowly and in measured timings, a gro\ip of two 
dozen Mizo men with black and red striped rob(‘s and 
feathers ini their head lied to a tiara, danced gradually. 
It looked as if the whole gr-mp was a slow-moving 
wave. In that dim light, and the slow continuous, sounds 
of the gong, the wliole scene appeared weird and awe- 
inspiring. 

A little more than 60 per cent of the Mizos have 
b«?eii converted to Chrisliaiiily. The rest follow their 
ancient tribal faith. The plainsmen who have beeiv allow- 
ed to settle there eitlier for trade, or after retirement for 
service, are only a few thousands. Thanks to the policy 
of the British Government no other mission except the 
Cliristian Missions^ tliree in number, have Iwion aUt»wed U» 
enter this area and w(»rk there. All the educational work 
was entrusted to the Christian Missions which was carrietl 
on with evangelising work. Because of the Missionaries’ 
wonderful zeal Mizo language is now written and taught 


in Roman script. Mizo literature has been devdioped and 
books have been written. However, though primary edu« 
cation has spread widely, the facilities for higher studies 
are wanting. The first High School in Misoraip has just 
been started. It is not yet a full High School. So Mizo 
young mem and women too go to Shillong, Calcutta and 
other places for higher education. 

The Mizos are found in Chittagong Hill Tracts as 
well as in the Chin Hills of Burma. But the present 
dif4trict of Lushai Hills forms their chief habitat. The poo- 
plt* can be divided into two sectiorus socially— the chiefs 
and the commems. Tlie chiefs, also called Rajas, are no 
riK^e than village headmen and they number about 350 
at present in the district. At the lime of British occupa- 
li<>n of Mizoram they numl>ered only about 50, 

The Mizos are politically highly conscious of their 
posit iodi and the needs of their future. They are keen on 
retaining as much local autonomy as possible while work- 
ing together with the rest of Assam. They have a legiti- 
mate fear ahoui the plains or Assamese people entering 
their area in large niimb^.rs and exploiting them, once the 
district is brought under norma) administration, and opened 
to all without any restriction. Hemce they seek safeguards 
ill the future constitution of the province of Assam. 

At present the revenue of the district is hardly two 
iakhs of rupees while the expenditure on the administra- 
tion! is about six lakhs excluding the expenditure on the 
maintenance of Assam Rifles stationed here for mainte* 
nance of peace and order and for strategic reasons. Tfie 
deficit is met from the provincial reven/ues. In future 
also large subsidies will have to be made to develop the 
country as well as the people. 

It is certain that in course of time the Mizos will 
come to occupy a very high place in the political and 
social life of not only Assam but also of the eastern part 
of Hindustan besides retaining their autonomy in internal 
matters. May the small trilic of Mizos increase and pros- 
per in every field. 
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TBS £V(»in!H>N OF MODEBN INDUES IDFAL FREEDOM 

Bt Db. NANDALAL CHATTERJl, phj)., oxitt^ 


UniverHly 

CoBimi M it -may siecm, modern India a freedom 
.movemimt itaa been the direct outcome of those diveisc 
influences which British rule itself was im;trumenlal in 
implanting in tijrs country. The Indian National 
CongresB emerged as the outward embodiment of a 
new spirit and a new lenaissanio wliich w'ere but a 
rich harvest of what had been sown earlier during the 
last centuty in tlie >ha])c' of English (education and 
modern ideas of administiation. But, India's quest for 
an ideal of freedom is a stoiy of a constant stiugg!e 
between the forces of the old older and the gt owing 
democratic spirit, and it was a« a result of thife 
struggle that India's ideal has undergone a continuous 
transformation since the Congress wfis founded in 1885. 
The political goal that the India of today has set 
before herself, though a natural culmination of the 
movement that w'as UHhered in lfl85, is nevertheless 
something which the founders of the ('ongres^ had in 
reality never aimed at. 

India 8 political ideal emerged more as a protest 
against bureaucratic hegemony than as a move against 
the Bdtish connection as such. The founders of the 
Congrem had unbounded faitli in British justice and 
liberalism, and they honestly believed that the time 
would come when India would take her riglitful place 
in the Empire under England’s guidance with England’s 
help. The early Congress leaders W’cre so deeply 
conscious of the* benefits of British nile that they 
disdained to be termed seditious conBpiraturs or dis- 
loyalists. They proclaimed in no uncertain terms that 
they were loyal to the backbone, and they harboured 
no wild ideas of subverting the British power. What 
therefore they asked for did not amount to more than 
a veiy modest programme of administrative reform. 
They desired no snapping of the existing ties ; they 
pleaded only for their loosening. If they oiiposed the 
exiting system, they did not oppose for tlie mere sake 
of opposition. 

The political ideal of the Congresj* therefore was 
very modest at the outset, and its leaders had a sincere 
desire to support the British Government by fair and 
helpful criticism and by keeping it informed of the 
views and demands of \-hc people, lor they were no 
dreaming idealists, srdition-mongrrs, or irr^>on8d>le 
agitators. A few years after the foundation of the 
Congit^. the idea dawned in the minds of the- leadem 
that a w’ider and more tangible goal was heeded than 
the position that had been taken Up In the 
stage. This new idea was thus expremd V Mr, 0. 
Sankaran Nair in his presidential addma of 1887 : 

^*We must insist dU perfect aooal^. fnequality 

meanf tace inferiority and hatioM This 

dfllpO was given a concrete iM9e% Mfr. ft, C* 


oj Lucknow 

Dutt who in his presidential speech of 1890 made 
a case for govemmeut by the people and uiged, 
"... you cannot jpermanently secure the weliare 
of people, if you tie up the hands? of the people 
ihemsFlves’.’* 

This change in outlook was due to the emcrger.ce 
of the extremists in the Cong. ess who deraai-ded 
freedom as the nations birthright. 

The Congress, Iiowovct. olficiully still followed 
what has been termed a mendicant, policy, and did not 
visualise a goal nobler than limited self-government 
of the colonial patt'Tii, Even this humble demand 
came under pressure trom llio'se forward eJcmenls who 
fcst rose to prominente by their crj>pc)silion to Cuizon’s 
leactionury policy. The establishment of a United 
States of Imlia, placed on an equal fuot.iig with tho 
self-govi rning j).'j.rls of I he Empire was still the highest 
ideal of India’s future-, and Sir llrniy Cotton in his 
prfjHidentiHl speech of 1904 said : 

‘‘The iileal of an Indian patriot is the establish- 
ment of a iederalion of free and separatt* states, 
the United States of India, under the aegis of Great 
Britain.” i 

At the next session of 1906. Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
definitely stated in his prt'sideiitial address that India'e 
goal was to be the attainment of a frirm of govrrnmcnt 
which existed in the s^df-governing paits of the Empir?. 
Mr. Gokhale also frankly admitted that th * advance 
to this goal was bound to be gradual, for it was 
necessary for India “to pass thiougli a brief course of 
apprenticeship before we are enabled to go to the 
next one.*’ The moderate leaders of those days stuck 
to this position in ‘‘pite of the opposition of the 
extremists led by Tilak. The reault was the historic 
split ai the Congress session held at Surat in 1907. 

Revolutionary activity and I he cult of the bomb 
which were the immediate outcome of the repression 
following ill the wake of the agitation against Be^gil 
partition ^Miibolised the advent of a mote radical 
outlook on India’s political future.. But, as the Con- 
gress wa.« held by the moderate.^ up to the First World 
War, the levolulionaiy ideal made little impression on 
(ho Congress opinion, the moderates had nothing but 
contempt for tliose wild fxtremists who talked about 
sbolwhing BritWi rule at once and completely. They 
lidiculed the thought that the Britwb power could be 
shaken by a little picric acid pr a few flasks of g n- 
powder. Dr. Rashboliari Jl^hose in his presidential 
speech of 1908 said : 

“We condemn fmn the bottom of our hearts 
all seditious movem^ts and we cQn<h|i»m anarchism 
most, because it is opposed to the law^ God as 
waU M maa,** . ^ * J; 



to- be the 

' .-.i:^' 'Hok^ /> !by .consUtu- 

MUi^ Mohaii M^laviya thus 
<itei&ed\ .ttkifl Aewly^fined creed in his preeidcnitai 
epee^h of 1909 : ^ 

^The creed wo haw adopted Is, however, no 
new creed. It has been the creed of the Congress 
from the beginning. The foundation of the Congress 
rests on loyalty to the British Government. We 
have made il absolutely clear that we want self- 
government within the Empire.’' 

Colonial self-government seemed bo attractive to 
the moderates that year after year from 1906 they 
glorified it as a noble ideal. Mr. K. N. Mudholkar 
went so far as to claim in his presidential speech of 
1912 that the British connection was a Providential 
dispensation. These loaders weiv doubtless opposed to 
a perpetual tutelage, but they were equally opposed to 




.ap'ihnj^, alii^.dm^ -op 

leasncm* and lum-violenee. Si ^ ' 

the' paralysis -cif Bsltrsh nil^ ; /lU ^ 
to remove ihe .nation^ to/im 
rearmament of ita-nonl. As iw, iiidepead9^ 

Gandhi made it dear in his prendentiht. addei^^ 
that he would shrive for Swaraj within the 
but would not hesitate to sever all eonne^bp^ if 
severance ‘ became a neoesalty through 
fault. The Madras Congress of 1927, however, aplfmed^ 
the goal of complete independence. Then oanm thpV 
Nehru Committee Report of 1996, which dedarpd 
Dominion Status as the national goal. Not that Paildit. 
Motilal Nehru was against the ideal of complete lih . 
dependence, but his point of view was that of a 
realist, 

'1 am for complete independence, but I am not 
against full Dominion Status, provided I get it 
before it loses its attraction.’* 


u st'paraliou from England and absolute independence. 
They pleaded that liberty could not descend as a free 
gift, nor could it be wrested by force. So, they 
emphasiiscd the value of coustitutiouai means by which 
.'•lone, they held, India could attain self-governmoiit 
within the Empire. Mrs. Annie Besaut sought to give 
a philosophic basis to the political faith of the 
modc^rates through her Home Rule movement. Accord- 
ing to her, the demand for self-government was ^ 
demand for the evolution of national character for the 
service of humanity. The War proved too strong for 
a faith like this, and the events moved too rapidly for 


The march of events, however, proved too stiong- 
for those who might he content with the substance of 
independence. Pandit Jawaharkl Nehm'a catar 
blLslred the doctrine of complete independence irom 
British imperialism as well as from all forms of 
capitalistic exploitation. This socialist trend gave e 
new shape to IndiaVi ideal of freedom. . In hi« 
denlial speech of 1929, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm said : . 

*^We stand for the fullest freedom of India. 
This Congress has not acknowledged and wHI not , 
acknowledge the right of the British Parliament tq 
dictate to us in any way.’* 


the moderates. This w^an bound to lead the goal of Puma Swaruf 

The end of the War witnessed the birth of a new which the Congrees. finally accepted in its revised 
epoch in Indians freedom movement. Though the revo- constitution of 1934. The supreme sanction behind this 


Intionuries had failed to bring about an armed rising new creed was non-violence which is the finest lega<^ 
in India with German help, they had at least justified of India's freedom movement to humanity. India*s 
their existence as “the sappers and miners” of India's acceptance of the ideal of Puma Smaaj was the 
national advance by forcing Britain to concede the culmination of the Gandhian era of national strn^e, 
reforms of 1919. But, the Satyagraha movement started but the national demand received a powerful impetus 


by Mahatma Gandhi clianged the whole political scene, 
for it was a novel force introduced into Indian politics. 
Indians maeses were awakened for the first time and 
the national movement was no longer a monopoly of 
the educated middle class alone. As a mass movement, 
non-co-operation was not a doctrine of despair, nor was 
it a doctrine of negation. It was an affirmation of 
India's spiritual strength as the real basis of the 
demand for freedom. This new political philosophy 
of Satyagraha and non-co-operation finally broke the 
hold of the moderates over the Congress^ and ushered 
in the new demand for Swaraj. ’Bhusi began the 
.Gandhmn era in 4d}e Indian freedom mdvement. 

ideal of Swarai was not to be oqnl used with 
thgfc;^ mere Swara|ya, for Swaraj, unlike the political 
cojQtepHon 01 comprehended ^he nation’s 

enlirO mind. Mahatma QandhPa movement 

fpr jSwarif %a9 therefore eseehtially a moral revolt 


from* Netaji Subhas Bosee Atad Hind movement 
during the last War, which is one of the most dramatic 
and poignant cpisodcB of the liistory of India*8 figfht for 
freedom. 

The goal of a sovereign, independent republic 
finally accepted by the Constituent 4^mbly is the 
natural outcome of all that the freedom mOTWfmt iO 
India hon hitherto stood for. It also mark^ fbe end djf 
the Gandhian era of non-violent struggle. WhAi uhape 
this new ideal will take in a partitioned India is for. 
the future to unfold. There are patriotn who have 
begun to feel that Pakistan is the logical ri^lt of the^ 
non-violent political creed of the Cc^greii. It is c 
moot question, however, if Inffia oopld, Imve reaeh^^ 
her present position Bo quiddy. by . .violent methods 
alone. In any case, the curtain hAs nsen on the dmixm 
which will unfold thp future dest^ d &dih*s free* 
dom molment. 




. '9t ‘ ' 


t liiid ihe lionotn* to. of tho mombefi of the 

dele^fttioito.fdtiputed France at the celebrations 

of the 2i0tii; amtfveia^ ;of the Academy of Scteoces of 
iJ.S^R. iA im* 

HaVl^ steiyod in Mosciwe for a month after the de- 
nailtire of my ecttnpatriots, my sojourn in the Soviet IJnioin 
had 0 dttmitlcnt of six weeks. Except the five days at 
ItOnfUgnidf 1 hwc passed all that time in Moscow. During 
ihe first pan of my voyage 1 saw what 1 would n^jt have 
heeii ablo fo see if I had been alone. I was present at 
the .'grand manifestations of the Academy of Sciences, at 
dm variona teceptions and, in patiicular., at a sumptuous 
banqmilf piresided, in a hall at the Kremlinv by Gene- 
ndMmo Sialint During ilie set^ond part of'iny sojourn, J 
1 oould not see except while all alone, that is to 
aiiy ihnt I led the life of an inhabitant of Alosinnv moving 
by means of ordinary transport, Nisitmg places of 
Mgtiertaininent like a simple spectator (and no moie 
the otganked manifest acions like the celebrutiont^ of the 
A^diemy of Soiences) and being, moreover, invited dally 
infe intimacy by numerous persons of e'cry category. 

Onr first contact witli the Soviet (.'mon took place at 
the B0m:get anrodrome. Our delegation having taken 
thedr wtsm m two grand and very comfortable Soviet 
idines, left exactly at 7 oVlock in the morning in the 
eastern direotion. Thanks to an altimeter (which M. 
Frauds Perrin canied witli him wc were in a position to 
aacerudm that Wie were rapidly taking to ihr height and arri\- 
kig in the region of 3.0(X) metres. Prcci<«ely lliree hours 
later w» were over Berlin, and the pilots had tlie courtesy 
of allowing us a tour of the city at A low altitude. We 
had been allowed to see the mo^l extraordinary sc!enes 
that we ever had to contemplalte. A ft-w metres below 
ua there were hundreds and hundreds of blocks of houses 
of which tliere remained only the walls, the incenidsar> 
botnba having destroyed tlie the limber framework, 

ibe fiigbls of stall's, in a woird. all the cmubuslible ptk- 
, tioAs. • A few minuiies later w’e landed at the Adehhof 
aerodrome and lounid ourselves amidst the Red Army 
soldiers. In a hutting >lhe young Soviet women served us 
with lea, coffee, milk, black bread, buiicr and cucumbers; 
we had already begun to mix in Ru^Htaii life. Fi^^ally, 
three hours later, we started again fm the Soviet capital 
and at 17 hours we begun to see that ionneiisc and magni- 
iicieiig city over which wc flew before landing at* the cen- 
tral aetHKirome. We were immediately received by the 
Oovarnment repreeenitatives, numerous person alitlch, princi- 
pal members of the Academy of Sciences, j«iiirnt\lii4s, and 
ciive-photographera. . 

A few moments later, with my frier A Pio|es?oT 
Aiibel» we had iitstalled ourselves quietly in a va^e room 
situated on Rm sixth storey of Hhe immei^ M^»i4va, in 
the city’s very centre, in Okhotni Ryad. 

A Graho HoTEt In Moscoi^ 

I wiah dnaw your attention ici t(m fam that the 
}fit»tel in wblch we had got:dowu. k .purely Soeietish; the 
{oiejlgfiers, generally, V to Natkmd or 
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wens inatailed at ibe; Hotel MDskva, becausd it so happiliiw 
ed. that the delegaltas of all the connttiesi of world *apd 
all tlie repuMics o£ ithe tl.S.S.R, were in Mommw at 
just the same time as we were. It is a fine building which 
possesses a dozen storeys to which Ojpi gets by means oi 
numerous lifts. It has a contsiderahle number of apatt- 
ments with bath room atsd toileb cabiiMBt. The furniture is 
very comfortable; central heating is installed in each room. 

Each of us had a radio set ard a telephone by the 
M'Side. I'he lelepliune number of Moskva is K. 22. H 
somebody wants to ring up a boarder from (uilside the num- 
ber of the nK»m has to be added to that of the hotel. Thus, 
we had with M. Auhel the tfoiom 6S1, which meant that 
wc were at the wixtb storey, room 51 (100 nnmWs per 
.storey). A person in. the city had onl'y to compose on 
dial the number K. 22. 651 for ringing its ip order to 
enter communication with us, for that matter, directly 
and without intermediary. I may point out, by the way, 
that die Moscovites use, or rather mimis**, the telephone 
and for dcirig that they imve no fixed time for it. It often 
happened that 1 had talk** on the ‘phtine at two o'clock in 
the morning, as well as four or eleven o’clock in the 
evening fn fact, thr majority of the pers<»ns there haviiKg 
hig responsibilities arc often obliged to be at lioinc f(»r 
visitois dining the clay, and take advantage of the night 
for working quietly, and equally for preventing their li’hnds 
from sleeping. The night preceding my depart lire. I re- 
ceived 23 calls from 9 o’clock in the evening if> 2 o’clock 
in the morning. 

The hotel comprises a verv large personnel, extremely 
good, very oJ>ligir«g. without any obsequiousness, and ac- 
complishing their work with gorrd humour and exactitude. 
There is a very grand resiaiiram in this building, situated 
on the third storey and in whose hall a very grand ban- 
quet given by the Rresiden(l of the .Academy of Sciences 
t<» its 2,000 invitees had taken place. 

If we descend the superb staircase covered with 
extremely Iwautiful tapestry we shall find ouiwlves in a 
vast hall where variou.s stTvices of information, library, 
sale of postage Riuraps and tlivers^ objects •of imvellers’ 
interests such us banking busiiwjss are functioning. There 
is equally a special bureau for Htiloinoliile carriages at 
the entrance. While our delcgalioTi was at Moscow, more 
than two iuindred vehicles had lieen earmarked for the 
i'i'vitees of the Academy of Sciences, and for making a 
passage, however, one could address hiniself fo Auto- 
mobile*' Bureau of the hotel which would provide you 
immediately with a carriage with g chauffeur generally be- 
longing to fair sex. . 

Principles of Soviet Life 

So we are now in Moscow, and 1 propose to to 
come with me out of the hotel for establiahing the first 
contRct with the street. But, befoie we proceed wBh our 
inveatigoftions And are able to derive any prqfiU^ laason 
Ipom the obsemliofiB and the experieitcea wbseh . we are 
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v6 have, I believe it vKU be goied. first pf all, If we 
.recall In a few wioerds wliat ia iieacrlbed as *^reg)e dn jeu*\ 
tiiat ia to say, we should reideW the essential principles 
whicli regulate every activity in the Soviet 13nion, princi* 
pies without which it is impossible to form an exaci idea 
of ^at we are going to see. Besides, every example 
which will be givem will be attaches! directly to one of 
the essential principles of the U.S.S.R. 

Tlirt rj.S.S.R. is a Union freely consented to ]»y the 
Soviet Peoples who have equal rights. The rliizetjs' 
rights are as follows: — 
ia) the right to work; 

(b) the right to rest; 

(t:) the riglvt to material a»»urance in case of aeci- 
dent, illness, and for old age; 

(</) the right to education; 

ie) the equality of woman and man; 

If) the equality of all citizens, wiihotit <UHiinciio« 
•of race or nationality: 

(f() the liherty of coniscienre; 

(h) equal TN)Htical lights 

In hia turn— and lo«* much stre*»a is lai<i upon this 
point --^mch and every citizen of the U.S.S.Il. lias: — 

1. to observe the Constitution; 

2. to observe tlie difsciplinie of work; 

3. fcdfill his social duly honestly; 

4. to re^peri the rules of socialist *‘orial life; 

3. to safeguard the social property; 

6. to defend the socialist fatherland. 

The Soviet economy is a socialist system in which 
onh the State posae»ae>s the principal collective means i»f 
t»t'o<luctiuiv and disirihultioii. It should he pointed out that 
the citizens can decidedly pos.scss the articles of con^^timp- 
t.ion and utilisation, and in very large firoporlions ts'io. 
The exploitation of man hy man is prohibited. Finally, 
with its elei’toral system and the way in which it is 
applit^l, the U.S.S.R. has a democratic governuicnt in 
which a miri;>rity is charged with the task of carrying out 
(he majority’s wishes. This is, in my opinicn, the ime 
definition of lib'Tty in complete opposition to vaTioii*^ 
negative and hjpocriiic formulas. In this conr«ctb(n< 1 
can't do better than qii<ote the wonls of Stalin himself:— 
"‘T can hardly understand),'’ said Stalin, “what is 
called ‘individual liberty’ in case of an unemployed 
who suffers from hunger and does not find any work. 
True liberty exi^s eaily where expioilaiion lias 
been Huppressed, where there is neither unemployment 
nor ffliaery, where the man is mot afraid of losing his 
work, his home and his bread lo-morrovr. It is only in 
such ,a si>eiety that true lilicrty and not liberty on 
paper, whether individual or vHherwisc, i-j possible.” 

I equally wish to draw your atteution to the fact that we 
are in the post-war Moscow. The normal economy of peace 
Ume is not there. The torture has committed great ravages 
jni the oonniary. Millions of human beings have perished, 
directly of7ll^reet)y« as a result of the war. The wounded, 
the eickt stil] siiS^ throughout the length and breadth 
of the >countty. . The lotwtw have been doaftroyed, the 
couhbryaide raeagecL The hgiimarians have «et Bre to ^e 
kpiUnff and the 1^^ the factories. Tlie 


Spanish Blue Division who had no doubt comt* to bestow 
the fruits of weeiero civilization; have destroyed fim 
palace of PJ&terhof from top to bottom arid left the 
same condition as wt* wm* able Vi* verity , with our 
friend JoUol. Acjocuding to M. Molohuv’s report 
the material damages caused hy ihc war are estimated 
to be 679 milliard roubles. But the Siviel people^ who 
have made willinigly entM-inouh sauritica-y and accomniisbod 
gigantic feats, hy whose grac^*. we shall never forget, 
Europe and France have been s>avt?d, me stronger and more 
enthusiastic ilian ever. We are iherefHWo going to find 
mirselves in a city which vibrates still with the hard 
hatlloK fought at its v(iry doors, and the .HDorificcs of Cttoh 
and every of its inhabilanis. That is why we see amongst 
the riviliant^ a consid.erable majority of w»»mt‘n and child- 
ren, and on ll*ie other side, of inumeraii)lc soldiers. 

On Moscow’s SruiitTs 

Having said so much, we can now throw' ourselves actoss 
the roads of the capital u]'.d observe the life as it present!; 
itself to ns, l?rginning with the simple one and ih'^n pro- 
t ceding to the complicated one. 

Let u'» begin, if yon arc w“illing. by having u round 
on foot aroiinil our h(*tel. In tlie Okhotni Ryad. where we 
ame staying, we are in the very centre of the city. We 
arc face to [are with the Peoples’ G'oiiTnissariaift and 
various other building** of grand stature- If wc take to our 
right wo arrive at ibo place Sverdlovsk, surrounded by 
the hotel Metropolc, the grand -!;t(!rc Univermag, the Grand 
Theatre (Opera), the Maly Theatre or the theatre of 
drama, other biiildings and an entrance to the Metro. If, 
on lb*' contrary, we turn to our left, wc arrive at the 
Manege, where is situated the ‘aNFmanegc’ (the riding school) 
itself (now truni^fonned int.) the central garage) and which 
forms the sidr of a right angle whose other side is conati- 
luted by the United States embassy, the Univci-sity, the 
National Hotel. From behind our hotel wc pass in front 
f>f the Leniin Museum and ih'*ri we reach the celebrated 
Red Place with the Kj*emlin and the Church so character' 
ialic of the blessed Sa ini -Battik. Sn you sec that Mt/bcow 
is a veiy anoiont and very modern city at the same time. 
I'V having a proper idea of the “street”, it is better to 
piwo' d on loward"* Oulitsa G orkova, the Gorki Street the 
aiicimit Tverskaia. Besides wc have t*) pi»ss through that im- 
portant artery for arriving at the central uiipoi't of the city. 

in 1937, T had been iniportant work** goii^ on for 
enlarging ithaii radial stre'i. The eomsiruction of huge 
biiildingia had begun, anid exactly a year later, in 1938, I 
wa.s able lo s<*c rapid disappearance of minor conslruo- 
tionis behind ' which the hig ones had been erected now, 
wc can admire a causeway equivalent to that of our 
Champs- Ely sees with large footpaths. I must point out that 
the latest irkoclern procwwes liavc been employed for res- 
toring cerraini f)ig Jiouses on the alignment which have 
permiiiled displacement of the house*?) on a length of several 
meters, wkhnyt disturbing in any way the tranquillity of 
the reslilents. 

While raising our eyes, we see all along the length of 
the streat tall buildings covered with planter and painted 
in diverse colours. The others liavc been sirengrlienied by 
cement. Cigdually we come acroas numerous public edi- 
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A large etni^ €1^^ teen moving about in the et^ta. 
Many ofthemhBlf^tb'thcmilitaiT^wbioeec^^ shining 

hrif^tly with m&jtmry docoratioos, and some are civilians 
mho display with a feeling of gride the medals of the De- 
hneer^f Moasow, majority of them being women. A great 
/ftilainy^^^ accompany their parents while the others 
, run nut of breath across the lege of the passersby. Every 
type d the most variegated of the diverse peoples of the 
Soviet’ Uidon are met with in the capital. From Slavs of the 
filbith to Tajiks, while passing by the ilkvanians and ibe 
I ja beks . . All this population seems conscious of the 
groat ^achievement which has betMv realised and is imbued 
with tOfMiiRism, towards a future full of promise. 

While some people are reading the newspapers posted 
«m tlie placards (because the circnUlion of newspapers i? 
wot yet suilicienit, Pravda of Moscow, however, printing 
3 million copies), the announcements of concerts and 
theatres, other Moscovites are breaking out into numer- 
oui atoxos and making copious purchases: in bakery and 
butchery shops, in general provision shop**, book-shops, 
fwaltttre stores, perfumeries or hairdressing saloons, the 
number of the latter being incalculable. The young dealers 
in ttrlrwa at the Slate Trust are almost invaded by the 
enatemers wblle the petty anisaxis silently sell waxing 
lacea at comers of the maim streets. 

It must be pointed out that at the newspaper stalls, 
you canobiain, at moderate price, the addresses of nt> matter 
any inha^tant tri the city; this, however, existed irt 
Bussia long before the Revolulion. 

The civilians many of whom are in iheT regional 
costumes are properly, though rooderatf'ly, dressed, all. 
the c£Fort and attention being paid to tlie needs of the 
army. Ibc watchwiord “All for the Tronr” has not been 
a vain word as can be seen Several persons have toHme 
' that Kliey were receiving two pairs of shoes per year. 

Urn city is very fj^d, fr qiicntly sprinkled with water 
in amnnier; numerous gardens separating the different 
quarters, while permitting ventilation, and providing com- 
and agrecaWeness. One meets here and there a few 
statues of Pushkin, Gogol, Timirazey among others, but 
indeed as a result of lack of stone, sculpture (outside 
the range of the wood) is known neitlier in Russia nor in 
the Soviet Union as a signiheant development. 

]| is particularly recommended to follow the studded 
passages while crossing the streets Imcause the. traffic is 
Intense and rapid. The policing of the tdrect and the sys- 
; tern of regulating the vehicles is carried out by young mill- 
tbi'Women putting on boots and dressed In blue Uniforms 
and whoae me of maimer and chstrut won dvtr sOve- 
zal nkembers ol our delegation. Nuuh^us tllMninated 
signals function in every street. This wh^e inajilNi inlficate 
WhtU die conduutom of various >w^olhe ihimid do. It 
is partlicplarly prohibited to turn difp^y hido a street* 
^There is neither ^etphoutejlhiie*'^ w JbereatioA be» 
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review of differed means of transport. As Krouperokov 
has wriiton ; 

At the beginning of the ^th imntury ope coidd see 
on the roads of Moscow a grinding and terrible frdoos 
caused by small wagonets drawn by Wo or three horses 
in the narrow streets. These tramways displayed such 
rapidity that the pleasant . Mast^jtes had oomposed 
a little song wherein tm newly married ones returned 
fiom one end of the city lo ihe other, having mounted 
at two and descended at four, tliat is W say, in two 
hours at the end of their drive. 

The Soviet Union possesses all the means of modern 
transport on a vast scale. 

/fpiation : One word only. All those aeroplanes, which 
bring us lo Moscow at the Central Aerodrome and from 
this land leave for every corner of the ll.S.S.R. and 
onuntries occupied by tJie Soviets, and thos?c cairrying post 
and transporting men and material, are owned by the 
Soviet. Thus, you can daily go from Moscow to Leningrad, 
Gorki, Stalingrad. Taahkend, and likewise to Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna. Warsaw, Bucharest, Budapem, etc. In 
view of the iinmentgity of their territories the Soviets run 
a large number of air transports. 1 have often seen 
young family mothers with their babies a few months old 
at the airports vrbere absolutely special sitting arrange, 
ments have lieen provided for them. 

Tramwa)^^ Trolleybus^ Autobus : Here and there we 
come across tramway rails im the city\s centre. But the 
tramways themselves run on the periphery and for the 
suburbs only. They have been replaced by the trolleybus 
and the autobus whose number increases day by day. but 
which are Mill insufficient for the population, having been 
reqiiistioned for the needs of the front. Most of them are 
roofless and resemble our Parisian transports more than 
the buses of London. You are often obliged to wait in a 
queue at a halt for catching a bus. you rnteiT last and 
come out first. That would have been a good thing in 
tfiormal times, but during the exceptional period like the 
present, when corridors are often crowded with stem per- 
sona, it happens that it becomes impossible tt» get down 
at any fixed siation. One day, having been invited by the 
President of the Prttvda, to visit the office of that im- 
portant journal, 1 had taken an autobus ahead of the line 
at the Manege, in» Moscow o centre, and had mounted in 
ihe carriage last. After twenty minutes, having made 
desperate attempts, 1 was able to reach half way in the 
corridor so that at the end of Mesoow 1 was not in front 
of Pravda, but at a stoppage situated at more than (KX) 
metres from the place 1 wanted to go. 

It should be noted down that in these vehidoi, which 
are conducted and controlled by womepi tim CoL 

lector does not move and it is you -who amai' tiakh: the 
amount to her from your plane to puceMi^ll^ .the 
As often one cannot ixrove fxom his or her pliee .to 
is paaaed from hand to Ah airtoto» ih 
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40 the It niuat not be forgotten that 

tlte ^metru of Moeooeir nrhicl^ le oetuiT^y the best in the 
tshole world wta^construeted 10 years ago; the first train 
. having cowmeneed ninniog on the 14ih May. 19B5. Evi- 
dendy, it has been perfected by the latest modero technique. 
Besides, the variegated and sumptuous architecture «if the 
stations’ interiol* certainly constitutes one of the most 
beautiful monuments of our epoch. Tlie work of metro* 
politan’s construction was undertaken! and carried to sue* 
cessful conclusion wlien Lazare Kaganovitcli was People's 
Commissar for Transports, li should he noted that the 
People’s Commissar has not been content with merHy 
presiding at the worka, but lie has participaied in the 
elaboration and construction of every process by working 
desperately, li often happened that he had to ring up 
foremen, architects, engineers at midnight for giving them 
instructions regarding new modifications and simplifioa- 
iions to be introduced in the works. 

By way -of in/formaiiom I must give here ^rne figures 
. which will enable you to form an idea of the importance of 
this means of transport. While in London the metro 
transporled in 1940 per kilometre and per year 3 million 
pasengers, it curried in the same eonditions 4 millions in 
New Y-ork, 7 millions in Paris and 144 millions in Mos- 
cow. The number of passengers carried literally in the 
Soviet capital is one million per day. The speed of ex- 
ploitation is a little higher than that of Lordon, Paris 
and New Y’ork. Nearly three thousand women are em- 
ployed in the different services of whum 27 are engineers 
and 32 technieians. Deptit of ^nations varies from 10 to 
30 metres. 

Individual tickets or ticket bodes are delivered to 
us at a c<iunter, eaeli unit cos- ting 40 kopecks. There 
are no n^iirn ilckoie, but the tickets aie valid in the 
whole precincts of the nieiruu We. ilien enter the vesti- 
bule where we fiml numcnotis sho|» windows ot diverse 
products including newspapers and books. On gettin-g 
drcnv-n- the mechanical .«tuircai<e vour tit'kets are checked 
by young girls. We arrive then at the platform which is 
always centrally situated, that is t'n- sa>, we have a tunnel 
each way, on our right ami left, in both the directions. 
All the stations have h^en conalructed and decoraied by 
different architects. Some are in rose marble, others are 
itii green pMirphyry. Maiakovski station js entirely covered 
with steel. Lighting is indirect nearly everywhere. Many 
stations are called wfter the parts of Moscow wherein they 
arc situated; ‘‘Okhotni Ryad", “Lenin Library”, '’Place of 
the Revolution”, ‘‘Culture Park”, etc. One is dedicated to 
the partisane, the other to the mine workers, the 
third to those of the metallurgy, etc. Let us catch the 
first train which comes and stops 20 seciuids at the station 
and nmei take care not to get in the first carriage, 
which is generally reserved for old men, invalids, children, 
e^berwise a miRtiarWoman would immediately impose on 
tts a fine of three iHMibles, The same fine would be im- 
' posed if we tried to enter by the exit or if wc threw 
‘ a paper on the piotform. 

Hftaki \l was in ]^e*war Moscow it was a pleasure to 
tiivid Ih a .metiQ .itdieni we tmU ait oomfortahiy, perpendi- 
in Ihe: litaijii of that eort. 


there is such a err/wd in the metro that, one jd^ould be 
happy if be or site can get a place to stand, ^ oirrtl^ 
are, however, very comb’d table and theoretically: oerry more 
than 44 seatis 110 standing, wh<Ha cMch has! bueh ' built 
of a $i<ngle piece and wiih tour do(»re, Venliflation Is 
excellent and lighting arrangement is perfectly studied, I 
have travelled in metro very often ini ihc morning or . iu 
the evening all the lines which are actually three in 
numl)er. The fourth onic which is under eonatmetion will 
go round the city. It must lie noted down that three 
stations have entirely been built during the war when the 
enemy was omly a few kihunetres from the capital and 
when air-raid warnings generally interfered with every-' 
day life. During that period the metro served as shelter 
fur wiiMDcii and ehiidren. Anti-gas wateriights are still 
.*-eeni lx!*tween the •bnble doors. The valid persons who 
were n<»l at the front were n6t authorised to descend these 
sbelioi\s; tlu‘y were required to go on the rtyfh of their 
rehpeeti\e luuift»es wheie with appropriate materials they 
extinguished incendiary bombs. In this way a large number 
of buildings have he,»‘ii. saved fr<mi destruction. As I luive 
menitioned in the case, fif surface transports the metro of 
Muhscow also is entirely in female hands. It is they who 
clKH!k and disiribute tickets, regulate the signalling, act as 
imffic and station police, conduct the machines. T had 
equally the pleasure visit Moscow’s Metro and ifs forty 
kilometre line in eompun> with the Direi‘tor General of 
that organisation who permitted me collect a large 
number of hiformalJon -wbicb unfortunately I cannot give 
here. 

The Railway s : 1 shall not leave the question of trans- 
ports without mentioning a word abiKit the railways which 
distinguish tbcinselvc« fiom ours by a very large roulo 

by ilie fact that in iiv>6l of the important journeys 
there are only four travellers per compart inent which per- 
mits .everyone to sleep. The journeys by these means 
are int fad long enough Inscaiise. oj numerous do&truc- 
tions caused, by the enemy, but being given terrible lapiditv 
and gigantic effort sof reconstructi >n it can be said 
dial the principal r-mtes are already in a stale of function'-, 
ing. Id almost e\Try train there is a wagon-restaurant 
anti in. each wagu-n. an employee supervise'* the samovar 
and distributes lea and coffee to passengers regularly. 
During iny last sojourni 1 had only iw » journeys by rail: 
Mi.ocow-Leningrad and return. A? you know, at the big 
slatwms there arc rtiomh called the “Rooms of the mother 
and dm child”, which allow family mothers to repose com- 
fortably, to batlie and lull their childreni to sleep, or 
attend to correspondem^e. or wait for the break of day if 
they have arrived at an unknowti place during the night. 

ITater Trmsports: Water transport is very inttcli in 
n^e in the Soviet Union. An ultra-modern fluvial station 
Iwia been built on the outskirts of Moscow near tbe air- 
port, the Khimki station, which permits circiilation in 
numerous rivers and canals and oonneots the Soviet Capi- 
tal with tbe five seas of the Union. With that object in 
view targe and comfortable boats liave been built whirh 
can be utilised as means of ordinary transport or foT holi^ 
day cruising during the normal season. In course of our 
aojeun the French delegationi had made a beautiful trip 
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l^tW pflrwms pm >lwir vamiona; they iiOee tjl^ 
liljial at Mjoaopw, moani oti ihte canal. deBcend ont t)ia Volga 
in' the water fititsaat, |Mwitng through, Yawlav, Gorki, 
iStaliagrad. Tlie Mo»oow-A»tr«khaii and numn journey 
tgkea ftfteeni days. "Tlte cabins are comfortable. There is 
a lostattfani, an tn^tniirry and bathrooms on board. At 
the halts the kolkhoaiens bring (mits eggs, poultry and 
fried fish to the wharf. 

Alimentation 

, Ncnw let us study the question of alimcnlatiun. We 
come across several alimentary slort^s on the street. K we 
eitlor we can verify an extraordinary abundance of diverse 
ptodnefe perfectly arranged in shop windows. These large 
stores are generally called ‘‘Gastronomies."’ A conisiderable 
crowd » constantly coming in and nut. Besides the ban- 
quets given to us and which were rather exceptional ones, 

I hnve Wert received by numerous Soviet citixens of every 
category and I have taken i^pasl in the restaurants be- 
longing to various organisations and notably at t)ie 
Snliolars’ House which belongs to the Academy of Sciences. 
From all that it results that as imicli in city's store's as m 
particular stores, mmrishinent is an abundance, healthy 
and' well -prepared. The moment has arrived piow. I Iwlieve. 
to explain to you in what wav it is pitesilde lo r^victnal in 
alinieiitary provisions in the Soviet. 

Besides his or her. card for cbaii, tobacco, the Soviet 
cftiaeti actually possesses, since the war, « card for alimen- 
tation. Aa in our and other countries, there are different 
categoriea in kinds of ailiuciUation for (he infants, the 
adultau and according to the profcssifui. I must add tluii 
members of the Academy of Sciences arc among the most 
favoured category. 

The Three Markets : The First Market; With his card 
for alimentation the Soviet ciriz<m can ukc up his repast 
at a restaurant of the organisulifMv which lie behoigs: 
Scholars’ House for those, urwliw the jurisdiction ol the 
Academy of Sciences, restaurant of the footgears' hyiidi- 
cate for the personnel of the farlfvies of that, lategmy, 
fCStauraAts of the Metro for the. employees, engineer**, 
workers of ihatt. organisation, etc. Or he can purchase 
his pirpvisions from the store <»f hi* quarter. All these 
purchasos arc made at a normal price of the taxed com- 
modbies. The? quantities iJistrihuiod in last June-July 
varied wholcsaJo nu'iri from 3 to 15 kg. per moiAh 
for adiilte, from 550 gr. to 1 kg. of bread per day, from 
000 gr. to 5 kg. of butter per month, from 500 gt. to 4 
kg, of sugar per month. By the way it must be pointed 
out that in the eame stores mwni and women having equal 
work to do have equivalent cards a?t well and tliey can 
obtain particularly, (at the pi'ic^ of 5 to 6 roubles per 
packet of 20) 600 cigarelles per month. • 

The Second Markt#; As you have already sm the 
minimum casentiale have been raised to a higher ftomdard 
and every mhabitaut ca»n live largely wUh^thwft ratieua attri- 
buted to him. It must alsi) Iw p*uniod W here tligi the 
tickela iaetted for each month are always iw>nQtjH5ed< Be- 
sides the tfbre-mcntiowj^ cards it is; qptioM fdr tiiu 
sumers to pioonrc for tkemsebes , any oomiiwdity they 
like from the Casttwomc stofot*; ^ile jpariJi^ with to- 
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geueiulfy 6 to 104itn^ thon that oi the taxed commodity. 
Nevertheless, these prices are fixed itniformly tn eivety 
store for the satne aflirle. There Tis no question o4 black 
market in it as certain malignant newspapers have chosen 
to make us believe, hut rather it is a tr^iiory measure U) 
the benefit of the State. Besides what is called black- 
market is a , market which makes the gcrmal products rare 
f(»r re-8cllinfe them at exorhUani prices. Here the market 
being too large, it is nothing but superfluous and the 
purchaser visiting these stores spend* money on things 
which are a sort of luxury. Besides that I must point out. 
that cards of alimcnialiotv equally give reduction from 15 
to 30 per cent in the second market for many caiegories. 

The Third Market w the market of Kolkhozions : A-. 
you know, every kolkhozien is the proprietor of a piece 
of land and a lioiise which constitute n small family ex- 
ploitation) besides the kidklioz itself. When thf. kolkhoz 
has delivered the share imiio^ed upon it by its contract 
with the State, the surplus is again divided, after amoiti- 
zafion and payment to the social works funds, between the 
various kulkhoziens in proportion to the days of work 
accomplished. The Udkhozien is then free to sell the 
products and you cam hoy them from him after transact - 
iiig a private bargain. This constitutes the tliird source of 
supply of prov'isioufci i>rices of wlu'ch are variable. 

Residence 

’rheoretically, a person employed in a cafcgorv of 
Soviet economy and wito inhabits, for exatnplc, M»wow, 
such as the Director of the Pratxht combiue. the big 
paper which you know. (I choose this example purposely. 
iH'cause 1 discussed it personally with the. Director I 1ms 
iwii possibilities for lodging himself : 

1. He can obtaim a residence in the buildings which 
Indong to the Pravda combine. 

2. He can look for an apartment in the buildings of 
Moscow Soviet (such as those wc have here Monging to 
the City of Paris), 

The same is the case with a scieunisi who ran choose 
between the buihhngs of the Academy of Scieiicce and 
those of the Moscow Soviet. Such instances cau be in- 
finitely multiplied. As 1 have already mentioned in the 
licginning it is a theoretical example, because as a result 
i»f actual excessive population of Moscow and non-re- 
construction dtirin^ the war, it is very difficult* as in Paris 
these daya, to Bnd an apartment unoccupied in the same 
quarter where o<ne wants it. But in normal times tlic 
enunciaitrfl rule is arbitrary. In principJ©} tlie best workers 
arc favoured with regard to ebojee of quarters and re- 
orientation of lodgings,. It must be poteled out that the 
number of apartments allowed is single lunctionitiit of tbe 
mimber of the family members. Thus, the Dirociior bf ^tbe 
Pravda combine and an ordinary woriter would ham ^ 
same apartment if both of them ore nnmaitiied.. As a art- 
off, if one io married and has twto children* hie apartment 
will be bigger than that of a bachelor without a chiid. The 
rent is only a fraction of the, salary^ Ant average engineer 
iOterrogaited by us, gt Leningrad, declare^ th4t out e| a 
aokry of 1000 yoiiUea per ittoiilh 4B smtUoa wen nttiiieiil 
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fw ^ .10 for dte gtOt ^6^for 4be decuicity and hia 

olimeiUKry fxpeittU amounted Ui ISQ .ioubks. 

I Am point out that every flat which 1 viMlcd wa<i 
attraotive, well managed and particularly eo<»d, adtnitiin^ 
of every inqxuitaiit insiallation of central heating and the 
favourke inalrunicnt of the Moscovitcs, the telephone. 

Majority of the buildirngj? have lifts. As a result of 
war numerous repairs have not l>een done in llie houses 
but it is a purely temporary situation, 

Gemnrally speaking, the families me numenni* ami 
seam to be very united. As a jouriualist of Pruida has 
written : 

‘The Stale helps the family: it however dies not 
wHeve the parents of their duty, which is to lake care 
of their childrim. Only a faither and a moilier really 
love iheir children. 'J'liesf convictions form the. basis 
of the Soviet family, wliich is u powerful and iniiralh 
solid miicleus of the society.” 

Kussian lUtM^pilalily is pl^U'crbial. 1 had always had 
rnom invitatioiiB than 1 could accept, be they (or repast, 
for aflerno'.m Siiiitlay, for exaiuplc, for a nip of tea I week 
is the same as ours, with Sunday, the day for rest). It 
musi be told wbal they moan by a cup of lea. It is u imi*'* 

< f cakes, most diver.*!*' kirid.s uf sandwiches, with caviar, 
I'old meat and also the tea. 

When bolli husband and wife work— which is gene- 
iall> the cas<‘— ihcv engage a person for keeping the house- 
li'dd who makes purclias«'s of tuovisiore. runs the house 
ar.d the kitchen. Thm U not at all contrary to the princi- 
ple w'hi<h prohibits the exploitation of man by man, since 
u(uit* draw's any profit from the employment f»f that person, 
wlio IjcHides is prolocied hy a \erv powerful syndicate and 
it I- not rare to find a pei?.i n who kems a household 
paraJlfly following a course in the schooU or even in the 
I nivcrsily and coi sequ'Uitly IxHoming a iccliMic.ian. engiiv 
eer or professor. 

The Stale lias -ioughi to render the life oJ a family 
imtluT more ratk nal h> creating (Techts. ll;e ehildrcn’s 
parks, which does not hamper, railier the contrary, tin* 
family's life by making it not strciiiuous. Children of 
medium age aie veritable comrades of tlu'ir parents who 
leave m» «tone unturned to put iheiu in the cuneiit of the 
liighest pr.^gresK ol technique tu d .scieiic** and iniiiate them 
in the most diverse kinds of arts particularly huimc. 
Family is graciouslv affable; they receive a nmuber of 
friends, the younger ones often visiting other.**, and a 
big rivalry develops out of this fact 

Leisure 

The moment has now arrived to say a word about 
leisure. 

Article 119 of the Constiiution commences with ibei»e 
words: 

“The citiaens of the XLS.S.R. have the right of re.st 

i* day of work watt 14 hours. Ifi 1927 it was 

not more than 7 hours for ordinary work and 6 hours for 
unwihcdeigi^e utoitic* lloUdays which varied from 15 days 
to 2 montiia were.spjppi<eaeed on 25fh June, 1941 and during 
lUi S^iod the 4 iy tCilSvpfk ioor^sed considerab^. 


Finally, on the 1st July. 1945 the integrity of the holi- 
days has been rentored. 1‘he Soviet worker has a vast 
network of rest houses (known there as House ibr % 
Day's Rcmi) and sanaioiium^ on the sea coast, in the 
motmtaitih. and in the forests at, hi** dit^posaj. Kvef-y eiuet- 
prisHs lias a club. Tlie great factory of Sudin Automobiles 
liUh it» owi«i Palace of Culture. In 1940, there were 4(K)0 
fields for fcotbaU, 45000 field** b>i vollcviialls, 1200 tenhib 
(‘oiirts and 6(MX) ski-stations. 

1 pai-^cfi a day with the Acadciuirian Lina Stern at 
Ou/k«ii€:, 20 kill, from Moscow, a9 the re^t house of the 
Academy oi Seiencesh in.sJalled in the ancient chateau of 
Priiu-e TroLigciskoi. Each lM»arder has » very ctmifortable 
r'oui lie t!aii gel his repast served in his room or descend 
ii lo ihe common dining liall. he get« the iiciiefit of a 
suipeili park facing the woods, an artificial lake, can talk 
uiih hit colleagues or remain cxmipletely isolated, reapetu 
for liberty being an absedute rule and oliservcd 

by all. 

In uli ilie big rilics liicit: oie park*? of culture and 
r* V wiicje one can devote hiinseif to various sports, dance, 
leafnifig of foicigii langiiagCsS, or gfMigraphy and listen to 
couceit** (i- iUlei.^d theatrical shows. 

Til the beginning of 194 i. there were 885 theatres 
ut-uiUbi 1.53 bebu’e the Revolution, 31000 cinemas and nume- 
rous concert lialls. Among the principal theatres may be 
UK.utioot'd ilic Hcudemical Grand Theatre of the Siale of 
Moscow, Maly Tli(*am\ (Jorky Theatre of Art, Komerny 
Theatre, Siani'-lavski Theatre, Theatre of the Red Army, 
Dramatic Theatre ok Leningrad, Opera of Leningrad, etc. 
I must he peiuiiiii'il to say u few word** about Obraztsov 
Theatre, the theatre «d the puppets. 1 wav present in 
July liibt at a n presentation of MowgU^ based on the 
Book oj the Jungle of Rudyard Kipling, and it is certainly 
ilic m(»si beaut if ui performance that L have seen in the 
Soviei I Inion. The creator and the director Obraztsov rt'- 
ci’ived Jjie di.riiig llu* interval and allowed me to Visit his 
iJieuLi'c in «ic»aiL and cxplaineii lo me the cflorts made 
for showing sucli a piece. It has required in fact six 
moc4ht* of prepanjiKm** bv five pei*'!Oii' for acqtiUing the 
exiraordiuajy pi'cci*-ioi' ol tliai speeiaclc. The deoora- 
limi*! Tej»»e.j*enting the rising of the sun in the jungle dis- 
played an arti*-ii«- -ulcU ai.d u perfection of exceptional 
reali.'^atiou, 

j liuiy point c-ul a eunsiderahle number of museums, 
about 800, Irefju^mtcd inces^atith l)\ the population in 
the same wu\ as tlu* libraries which ure eouctled among 
the Wf»rld’s large'll and which fiossess hooks in all the 
languages. 

Upon the whole, and not in eonchisiont~-*l«0T it ia for 
you and not for me to conclude — we have all together 
maf.c a promenaile of the Soviet capital. 

These people pursue, their magnificent destiny with 
jl.s men aod women wh.Ase character” has been iwoist<P*ned 
with struggle and with it* children full of health who 
represent the nation's future. 

The Vorment having passed, the reconstniotion and 
constriictJon have been) taken witli da^h and eiitluisiasm 
without parallel. 

The day is finished, let us have a round this evening 
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THE LATE NAUNI KANTA BHATTASAU 

By NIRADBANDHU SANYAL 


0» the 6th FiAffuary, 1947, the cl«*Hih occurred *>{ Dr. 
NeiUiil^ Kama Bhattaeali, M.A.., PhD., the welhknowiif 
Curator of llie Dacca Mu^*euni at Dacca, at the aac of 57. 
He combined in himscH oomsnminate scholarship with re- 
murkabie organising abilitieH>. and liis tvrork at tlie Dacca 
Mhaeuni has beem an ideal for all inusinim men. Indeed, 
to his sincere devotiion and unitiring exertions the Dacca 
Museum owes in o considerable measure the ptvsUitjn it i® 
in today. Not only the cause of amtiqtiarian studies in 
Bengal but also the iMuscnm movement in this country 
has, sulihred a great loss by his death. 

Naliidkanta was Iwrn in IfWO of a Brahmin family 
6i Vikraaipur (Dacca). Even in his school days, young 
Bhattasali was Ikmd M literary studies. He was also pro- 
ficientt in drawing. He passed the Entrance Examination 
in the first division in 1905 from the Sonargaon (j. R. C. 
Institution with drawing as a siiecial subject. He passed 
the first Examination in Arts from the Darx^a College in 
1907, and in this ejaminatiiofi he scenred a distinction for 
proficiency in original Bengali composition. From the 
same College, he graduated in 1909 and obtained also hi^ 
M«A.. degree in History in 1912. In the same year he con- 
tributed an original paper to the Ifuium Antiquary on 
^^King Lakshmanasena toif Bengal and his era" (Indiani 
Anttquary\, Vy. XU, 1912, pp, 167-169). This pupetr re- 
veals how he had already made himself familiar with the 
kitotty problems of Ancient Indian History and the methods 
of sciendfic inveatigaiiion to doal with them. 

Alter concluding his studies in the College, Bhaltasali 
wa« moving from place to place in searcli of employment. 
He began his career aa a teacher, serving the Ichhapura, 
and ibe Balnrghat H. E. Schools. He .served also the 
Victoria College, CiomiDa, for some time as a lecturer in 
History; 

In July, 1912. a movement was started at Dacca to 
build there a local Museum foir preservation and exhibition 
ol relics of the past which came from East BepgaK The 
organisers of the movemetit arranged a coovergarione in 
the Noethfarooke Ho)] to consider tlw* prCjeoU H. £. tjord 
Camdchael, the ihew Governor of Benga], leai' his g«dghiy' 
siippoia to the moivemem. In conntx^ion wgth thia oonH< 
versaaiioeie, an Exhibition was organised aflDacca^ 

Idbiti of vaaieties were lent to this Exhibitio4 front various 
l^arta of East BemaL Tli:| uiovameni; hcbleVird llh mteeasi 
and the Dgcca Mnseam was finally inungprate^ In 1914^ 
Far hofiini the Muaetun, the .GoveijhaMgt of ac- 


corded llmir sanction to the restotatiep and banding over 
to the Museum Committee, of the Audience Chamber 
(Barudwari) and the adjoining gate-house of the former 
Nawahs of Dacca. Bhattasali was called upon to assume 
charge of this Museum in July, 1914. 

At the oondiiAion of tlie Exhibition^ referred to 
above. *>oine of th»- exhibits sent fru- it were left behind. 
They included six ancient sculptures and only these six 
pieces formed the nnrleiis of the collections of the Dacca 
Museum. The growth of this new-born Institution thus 
depended entirely on the resfc-urcefulnesH and ability of 
its Cura'tor and Bhattasali proved himself singularly fit 
for this difficult task. To enrich the museum he pursued 
the methods shown l>y the Varendia Rc'carch Society of 
Rajshahi. He approached rich and influential people of 
the locality. With ^their aid and co-.^peraih>n he began 
regular tours of exiplorarion in search of archaeMogical 
freasniTs. In these tours he hud to manage the entire 
work himself. He had his own camera and he. w'as his 
r»wn photographer. Not onlv this, — he tried to create an. 
enihusiasm for his Museum among local workers, who 
brought to him not only news but (»flen real finds for the 
Museum. He also approached men who were kivwin to 
be in possession of antiquities and often succeeded in 
persuading ibcrn to make •(wer the relics to the Museum. 
Ini 1916, ho undertook also an excavation work near the 
ruins lof Rampal. Finds* from this its well as from other 
private excavations also enriched the Dacca Museum. A 
splendid service was irhiis organised, — exhibits were pouring 
in, and the Museum began to grow by rapid strides. The 
magnificient collect ion of ancient sculptures which the 
Dacca Museum has achieved today, its fine assortment of 
inscriptions and also its rich cabinet of ooins, which is 
a special distinction of this small, museum, eloquently 
speak of the rare abilities of its Curator. 

Also in the formation of the library of Sanskrit and 
Bengali Manuscripts of the Dacca Univerahy, which was 
entrusted to him, he proved himself equally coinp^nt. 
Two reports in this connection which were published in the 
Indim AnUqtuiiy, give ns a trOe account of the ad|ipi«ldfio 
work he did there iindian Antiquary, Vol. LV, 1926, pp* 
121422* Vol. LVn, 1922, pp, 14). lit wfB be reeaRed that 
bis work op the Univeraftr w«s purebr a lahaur of tore, ‘ 
Even at the imaeptiye sta(ps of tba Dc^ 

Bbaitatoli recognised that a Mnseom :4ielther 
iilor fulfil ito task il it is not hand on the 
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of pK^^ukr sympMliy and siHippon* To win this, he Md 
gv^ing guide tidka to vSoitoii inside the Museum find also 
poimhur lectures end hroadcests outside. The growing 
popularity end usefulness of the Daoca Museum prove 
that even in these efforts he achieved his obiect. 

His studies covered every domaim of Indian Atchaeo- 
logy* His first iwork Coins and Chronology of the Early 
Independent Sultans of Bengal was submitted as a thesis 
finr the Griffith Memorial prize and won for him one of 
the prizes awarded by the Calcutta University of the fund 
in 1920. It was published in 1922. HiS second work 
Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum was pubb'shed in 1929. This work 
was approved by tlie Dacca University for the degree of 
Docltlor lol Philosophy wiiich was awarded to him in. 1934. 
The wide scope of his studies and the depth of his scholar* 
ship will however be hardly appreciated without a men- 
tion of his other publicatiioiiia. A list of more importaut 
of these is given beloiw : 

(1) "Determ inaLiion of the epoch of the Panganati Era” 
— Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIT, 1923, pp. 314-320. 

(2) "English translation of the Bhagavadgita’, — 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVITT, 1929, p. 40. 

(3) "The lost Bhowal copper- plate cd Lakshmanasena- 
cleva of Bengal' — Indian Historical Quarterly, Vd. 
HI. 1927, pp. 89-96. 

(4) "Kohitagiri in the plate of Sri Chandra" — Indian 
flistorical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, 1927, p. 41B. 

(5) ‘Md. Bakhtyar's Elxpedition to Tibet' — Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, 1933, pp, 49-62. 

(6) "Location of Krishna's capital Dvaravati’— /ndiern 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, 1934, pp. 541-550. 

(7) ‘Two inscriptions of Gopala III of Bengal’- • 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, XVII, 1941, pp. 
207-222. 

(8) "The New Saktipui grant of Lakshmanasonadeva 
and Geographical divisions of Ancient Bengal’ — 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1935, pp. 73-113. 

(9) "Location of the land granted by tlih Nidlianpur 
gram of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, (early 7th 
century A.D.)’"-/ourna/ of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol. I, 1935, pp. 419-427. 

(10) The dale of Sher Shali’s accession ' — Islamic Cut- 
dure, 1936, p. 127. 

(11) ^Antiquities of tlie lower Ganges and its courses’ 
Science and Culture, 1941, pp. 233-239. 

(12) Badganga Rock Inscription of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bhutivarman’— -/ourno/ of the Assam Re- 
search Society, Vol. VIII, 1941, pp. 138-39. 

(13) *Tho Kbonamukh copper-plate ,,grfiiiit of Dharma- 
pghdSournal of the Assam Research Society, 
Vol. XI. 1945, pp. 1^. 

(.14) ‘Tih^oecood (Struggle oi Bhima and his friend Hari 


in the Ramacharitam*-— BiMorical Qwgrtorly^ 
VoL XIX. 1943. pp. 126-138. 

(15) Wow lights on the history of 

Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXI, 1945, pp. 19'28, 
Vol XXU. 1946. jpp. 1-14. 

(16) "Attribution of the imitation Gupta coins* — 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XXI, 1925, NumismatiG Suppl. 
pp. m.6N. 

07) "I'he Kedarpur plate of Srichandra*— 

Indica, Vol XVII. pp. 188-192. 

(18) "Stone image inscriptions from East Bengal*^ 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 349-356. 

(19> "Maury a chronology and connected problems* — 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1932, pp. 273-288. 

(20) "An inquiry into the origin of the city of Dacca* 
—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Letters, Vol. V, 1939, pp. 447-453. 

(21) ‘The Rajavadi (Bhawul) plate of Lakshmana- 
senadeva’ — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. VIH. 1942. pp. 1-37 and 381-383. 

(22) 'Wood-carving in ancient Bengal’ — Prabasi, 1344^ 
B.S., pp. 649-59. 

(23) "The New Nalanda atone Inscription of Yascvar- 
mmadeva’ — The Modern Review, Vol. L. pp. 
306 £f. 

(24) ‘A hiokeii fragmesut of a new charter ol^Sama- 
lavarmmu. a well-known Bengal king of the 11th 
centur>', The Modern Review, Vol. Lll, pp* 
529-532. 

(25) The story of Pralapaditya’ — Prabasi, Vol. 

XXXTI, p(p. 362-363. 

(26) "Bengal chiefs struggle for independence in the 
reign of Akbar and Jahangir* — Bengal Past apd 

Present, No. 69, pp. 25-39 ; No. 70, pp. 134-142; 
No. 71, pp. 32-50; No. 75, pp. 19-47. 

(27) ‘Wooden sculptures of Ancient Bengal’— if Ac 
Modern Review, Vol. XLV, pp. 442-443, 

(28) ‘Old coins and how they help History'— T7ic 
Modern Review, VoL XLV pp. 38-44. 

Although in, the last days of his life he was not keep- 
ing very well he never sat idle. He wa<« either with hla 
bookift or writing his articles. He joined ilte Numismatic 
Society of India as a member in 1941 and subsequently 
joined also the Editorial Board of its Journal, On the 
6th of February last, he had a sudden attack in the heart 
in the morning and siicoumbed to it almost immediately. 
Thus ended a noble bfe sinteerely devoted to the cause of 
Learning and Research. His loss has been deeply maam^ 
by a host of friends and admirers Ini Dacca and outside. 
His monory will be cherished with deep respect and affec- 
tion hy all loivors of Art and Archaieology in India. At 
last he has won a well-earned rest. May his soul rest 
in peace ! 



1SE BASIC FACTOR OF INDUSTBI/dilSA'IKHiI 
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MoDflSRV mdustry rests to an ever-increasing extent on 
the foundation of science. The continual advance iu 
the field of fundamental research provides materials 
upon which the applied scientist works, and gives 
momentum to industrial progress ; and economic pro- 
gress of a country depends a great deal on the alert- 
ness, on the part of thoee persons who control the 
fortunes of productive enterprises, in seizing upon and 
applying the latest discoveries and developments of 
science, 

Our industnes starting very late will have to be 
ready for speeding up the succeeding progressive 
adjustments which, with the onward march of science, 
industries in the west had already made. Naturally 
they will have to make very big strides and modernise 
themeehres in the quickest possible time. Indian indus- 
tries at the present moment cannot stop at turning 
out once-designed goods but will have to change 
quickly with the changing outlook and attitude of the 
consumer. There will be an increasing diversification 
ol consumer's needs end demands and at the satne 
time there will be an urgent necessity' of bringing 
down with the help of fully efficient mass production 
the prices of a number of goods which arc now on the 
border line of luxuries and necessaries. 

in the background of industrialisation, it must be 
recognised that application of the results of science 
would give rise to the immense problem of obsoln- 
scenoe, not only of plan and machinery, but also of 
human skiU. Technical progress cannot be 90 speeded 
up as to do without the adoption of extensive measures 
of compensation and retraining. In the midst of an 
inflated currency, such a policy of scrapping and re- 
building might prove nearer to success. The social and 
economic problems that will raise their heads in such 
a planning can easily be handled in a society which is 
pigged to a full use of its resources, under a definite 
governmental responsibility for the maintenance of 
full employment. We should not allow the volume of 
employment to regulate itself and leave free the forces 
of technological development to be exploited by 
coteries. Men have regarded scien(;e as an enemy 
tbiwatOning unemployment and until the forces of 
production springing from science can be utilised for 
social benefit the scientist will continue to be painted 
in Mack colour. The nineteenth century, during which 
a vast advance in the application of seienoe to Indus* 
tty was made» saw highly beneficial resuHs ; political 
ind economic stability was not threatened because the 
forces of produetion were not yet controlled by eom^ 
petition and mtmopdly. Science has amply demons* 
trated its power to advance the sftandaicds tA Kving* 
Foundations are to be secured so that we may enjoy 
the bendits of stin greater scientific pfOgmm. 


When we think of any new industry we are made 
aware of the sorrowful state of things, mamely, our lack 
of technical knowledge. For the older industries like 
cotton, the capitalist coteries feel no need of technical 
(^ciency and they have grown complacciit because 
the demand is so great that there is no need of any 
fear in the near future. There is no urge for quick 
and imaginative adaptability to new processes and 
products. If there be any dumping, they will look to 
the Government for protective tariffs. The cotton 
textile industry which has developed for the last forty 
years into a very fat-profit-making venture has slept 
over the idea of a research laboratory. It. may be 
noted here that the European jute mill** have esta- 
blished their research laborator>’ which is contem- 
plated to be linked up with the University research 
departments. The European tea gardens also have a 
research organisation. Scientific research, it mui?t be 
emphasized, cannot be bifurcated into water-tight 
compartments of academic research and applied 
lesoarch. One leads to another, and as present tenden- 
cies reveal even ideas are not exclusive to any parti- 
cular branch of science, there being a constant borrow- 
ing and interchange in the realms of physics, chemis- 
try and biology. In the interest of industry we can at 
the most choose some scientists to direct their atten- 
tion solely to applying the fundamental scientific dis- 
coveries to practical affairs. Research suffers on the 
one hand from lack of funds and organisation and on 
the other from a deficiency in the supply of trained 
research workers. The lack of funds is due largely to 
the lack of appreciation of what research can achieve 
and this lack of money has been responsible for tho 
inadequate simply of workers. For the moment, there- 
fore, the vital question that brooks no delay in solution 
is, how much the country must spend immediately in 
order to reap the fullest possible advantage of our 
resources of man-power and productive capacity. At 
present, we have or can have at the universities and 
other research centres persons ready to be set to 
development work relating to industrial processes. 
There is a large team of young men who can be 
utilised if only the appreciation of their service is 
forthcoming. The war has demonstrated that workw 
on fundamental research by virtue of their method of 
study can successfully apply their knowledge to 
eminently practical issues. A physicist woriting on 
nuclear fusion was responsible (or the destruction of 
U-boats by altering the method of depth-ehargiM. 

The scientist, when he joins an industry, should 
rightfully claim, fimt, that science should be accorded 
a high status and must have an assert^ voice in the 
framing of policy, secondly, that sometUng mtut be 
done to remove the shackte that bind up i^uction 
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and diatributioa ovarlookisig the quantity of actual 
demand of the whole eommunity (the underlying policy 
would be to organise the economic aystem in such a 
way as to ensure a steadily expanding volume of 
employment in the production of things for use), and 
thirdly, that steps should be taken to deal effectiveb* 
with ignorance* permeating through all industries which 
has prevented a rapid diffusion of the results of 
scientific advance, 

Univeieities and research institutions should 
naturally bo at the apex of any scientific organisation. 
Lest some University professors should stand aloof 
from practical problems and fail to give the necessary 
outlook to their students, interchange of scientists 
botwern Universities and industrial organisations to 
hold executive posts in the latter will be a very good 
plan for maintaining close contacts between them. The 
main bulk of applied research will evidently be under- 
taken by three groups of research centres, viz., (a) the 
Govemmont’a own research stations and laboratories, 
(b) research associations collectively mainiained to 
fiKTVc particular industries and (c) individual firms. 
Fere also there must be some freedom for academic 
research because research work in industrial labora- 
tories will languish unless those engaged in re- 
search arc given the opportunity of dealing also 
to some extent with fundamental problems. In 
default of this, the staff engaged in applied 
research will in effect bo living on the capital with 
which they had joined and will fail to preserve 
either their up-to-dateness or their originality of mind. 
Ultimately the whole thing boils down to this. The 
University as the centre of research must have funds, 
and the industries with a long-range view should pro- 
vide a large part of these funds, even if they have 
their own research stations, without hampering 
conditions. University ai#horities sliould be left with 
a wide no'argin of freedom to control their allocation 
to particular research projects and types of teaching. 
The University on its part, in conjunction with business 
firms, should give students during their period at the 
University opportunities to appreciate the character 
and possibility of scientific work in industry, and 
thus help industry in attracting some of the best 
brains ipto its fold. To encourage this spirit and help 
research work, the State on its part can extend tax 
allowancea to industrial firms which will meet recur- 
rent research expenditure. 

There is another structure to be built in a scheme 
of industrial research. It is concerned with the post- 
laboratory stage leading to industrial development of 
the research results. Specially endowed institutes with 
research fellowships should be devoted to handle such 
problems out of the laboratory stage. An example of 
this is the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research at 
Pittsburghi^U.S.A. The interested manufacturer pays 
the salaries and running openses, while the Institute 
provides the laboratory facilities, technical assistance 
and expert direction in the mattem of^ organisatioa 
and methods of in^qs^id leseaidi. Tim molts of 


research become the excluisve property of the donors 
of the fellowBhips in question. The Institute has its 
independent staff for pure and applied research *not 
directed to individual profit-making, the results being 
published regularly. Sometimes i. Universify in pur- 
suance of its fundamental research will gain know- 
ledge which has high commercial value. In keeping 
with the tradition the University should rise above the 
temptation of regarding scientific work as a possible 
source of profit, particularly as a source of unmerited 
profit to others. In order to secure the utilisation of 
such discoveries in the interests of economic progresa 
and the consuming public, following the U. S. exam]^e» 
an autonomous body like a Research Corporation 
should be created ‘'to transact business for the 
advancement of science to which the profits are ap- 
plied.’* The main functions of the corporation will be 
to take over and patent discoveries and to apply the 
proceeds to grants-in-aid for research work to he 
carried out in the institutions where the discovery is 
made. 

The Department of Education of the Government 
of India is now moving to stimulate, foster and co- 
ordinate technical education in India on an all-India 
basis and is contemplating the establishment of a 
National Council of Technical Education. Their idea 
of a full-fledged Institute for supplying the trained 
personnel for the industries is likely to take concrete 
shape very soon. To start immediately, the scientific 
personnel as distinct from- the technical staff will have 
to be guided by the following nile.s ; 

(1) Schools of fundamental research must be 
fostered in the Universities. At present, young people 
dissipate their energies with some problem till they 
can get a permanent job elsewhere. The fellowship in 
the Univereities are terminated to make room for a 
younger batch of students. 

(2) All graduates with an aptitude for research 
should be offered full maintenance while working for 
a higher degree. 

(3) Research fellowsliips should be provided for 
those who have taken a doctorate degree. 

(4) When men arc appointed mainly for research 
work, they should have the same status and salary as 
those api>ointed mainly for teaching. 

(5) Research committees should be set up in every 
University to watch over the development of research, 
especially in barder-line subjects and prepare an 
annual research budget, which may be renewed with 
the progress reports year by year Some of the Indian 
universities packed with non-academic and non-sciientific 
men often fail to appreciate the value of research and 
the above supervision may lessen their opposition to 
increased grants for works not immediately tangible 
to us. At the samo time duplication will be avoided 
on problems of joint interest (a physicist and n 
cheiqist may have the same interest) and a 
ordination among different Universities may be 
poi^le. 



LITERATURE AND ACTIVE POUTICS 

A SOMSUGHT nOH BaODN 


Bt Prof. B. S. MATHUR, m.a. 


To those who regard literature os infinitely ethereal, 
having very little to do with the world, where all are 
busy ceaselessly in the achievement of the best 
the highest, my answer is the one that was given by 
Mark Twain at the news of his reported death : “The 
rtews is greatly exaggerated.’* They may consider 
literature synonymous with a magic wand, which 
instantly after touch, introduces peoidc to a new 
dreamland of beautiful and fruitful valleys. Perhaps 
Dr. Johnson's view that literature must teach people 
to enjoy and to endure life may point this way, or his 
advice as reported by Boswell, that in melancholy, 
people can divert themselves by the study of some 
books, is responsible for this view of literature. It is 
true that, at times, it is an escape from i>crsonality, 
which involves escaping from sorrows and depressing 
worries. Here the essence is self-forgetfulness. A person 
has lost his precious and loving thing ; melancholy 
has befriended him. Let him then turn to a novel in 
which he meets a multitude of characters and actions, 
which create an impression of a succession of person- 
alities with the result that he forgets his own 
personality. He is tht'n not s.id. He is lost : he is 
diverted. 

This is true of some literature : all literature is 
not an escape, a diversion or a trap into the bliss of 
ignorance. Literature has a double function, to delight 
and to instruct, and ultimately it must move to 
heroic action : knowledge of things is usi’ful. Philo- 
sophy may instruct us but literature lias both t<> 
instruct and to lead. It has a message of action : 
knowledge must travel and make people travel. So 
literature has a great responsibility : it is active 
politics itself. The business of life, the achievement of 
success in life, Uie improvement of society, these are, 
I think, some of the aims of an artist in literature. 
Even novels, dramas and stories, which delight, are 
considerable sources of light and knowledge, of course 
in a characteristic fashion. Great themes of love and 
adventure are worked out bringing men face to face 
with peculiar situations of heroism and immense grief. 
Now imagine the result. Internally we feel a stirring- 
up and we quite logically visualise a victory over 
those situations which demand extreme heroism from 
us. Is it not facing the reality of characteristic sadness 
of life ? 

Think of Bunyan’s PUgrimH Progress, It is a big 
story and one feels lost ; at times the bead, too, is 
lost. But what is the ultimatrc feeling? The feeling 
is of victory or defeat in accordance with our own 
temperament, and we seem to have , enthroned in our 
mind a store of knowledge wMch makes us live our 
life more happSy than before. It hi^ beefi 
^taneously a sure and silent instruction. We fed that lifo 
is a trial and all round we have dahgm and tribula- 
tions to face. And when we hav(^ faced them we emerge 
happy. Victory beams over us.'Iiitemture hm acts to 
our jdmtage in life, in actud politics. Take Frands 
Baefiii. 


Bacon has said : 

“Studies serve for delight, for ornament and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight, is in private- 
ness and retiring : for ornament, is in discourse : 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business.” 

Here a mon of study is considered in three 
spheres and his wide reading helps him in all ; alone, 
left to himself, he passes his time in the company of 
books ; when he is in the company of his friends, his 
reading adorna hie talk which is dignified and has a 
significant grace to mark him from the common run 
of unrefined people ; and when he is involved 
business, in active politics, he is not “put out” as 
maintained by William Haaliti in his essay, “On ^-he 
Ignorance of the Learned.” ‘General counsels, and the 
plots and marshalling affaii’S come best from those 
who r.ro leamed'-Hsays Bacon. It is most true of 
Bacon himself. Generally people think him to be n 
leanied man whose knowledge is all derived from 
books and not from actual experience, which is Jeani- 
ing by experiment. And for this impression, Bacon 
himself is tu blame. His works, especially essays, are 
.so packed with information and advice that one takes 
him to be a man of books. Had ho not di'clared him- 
self th.at he liad taken all knowledge to be his portion 
of life ? But let ns consider his role in his essays, 
which are a veritable ocean of sound advice, for a 
man whose motto in life is success. His ejssayn come 
home to men’s business and bosoms. They are dis- 
])erBf'd meditations-'-certain brief notes set down 
rather significantly than curiously but in them there 
arc things that are mostly found in experience and 
seldom in books. In hi.s essays Bacon appears a gr©.^t 
man of the world : his morality aims at success in 
.active politics. Ethical considerations do not touch 
him. In fact, lie has no scruples. He is thoroughly a 
man of action, hence devoid of conscience. Mark his 
siatcinent : 

“Reading maketh a full man ; conference a 
ready man ; and writing an exact man. And there- 
fore, if a man write little, he bad need have a 
great memory ; if he confer littk he had need have 
a present wit : and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not.” 

Here is a statement that diows clearly his mind ; 
you may find fault with him morally but who can 
doubt the success of his aim ? Success in life is &n 
assured thing if one acts up to his advice. 

Now take this advice to a man whose aim Is to 
make a headway in politics ; in his essay •Of Ihctjon?” 
he has : 

••Many have an opinion not wise, that for a 
prince to govern his estate, ot for a great person 
to govern his proceed!^ aoeordiiig to the respect 
of factions, is a prinoi^ part of policy, whereas 
contrariwise, the oMefest wmom is either in ordei^ 
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ing those thingB whioh are . general and wherein men 
of several factions do nevertheless agree ; or in 
dealing with correspondence to particular person, 
one by one.*' 

Bacon has declared that be is not in favour of the 
policy of divide and rule. His advice is very sound. 
He. slbands for thp amalgamation of faction^ or he wants 
them to disappear one by one. Mark his cautiousness 
and moderation — ^'‘One by one.’' ‘He cannot compro- 
mise with factions for leagues within the state are 
ever pernicious to monarchies : when factions are 
carried too high and too violejitly, it is a sign of 
weakness in princes,* 

Or again note Bacon's wordly wisdom in his oss'i.v 
■ '^Cei-emonics and Respect” : 

“Men's behaviour should lie like tiien apparel, 
not too strait or point device, but free for exorcise 
or motion.” 

Bacon is at once for cei^monies and for their 
curtailment. Ho cannot forget his moderation as a 
way to success in life. ‘Men had need beware how they 
be too perfect in compliments, for be they never so 
sufficient othemise, then enviers will be sure to give 
tihem that attribute to the disadvantages of thoir 
greater virtues.’ People may resc^ to fawning but it 
should not reach a stage to be synonymous with 
apparent flattery. He wants success : that is not all. 
There should be no impression that success is achieved 
cheaply : of course, it may be achieved so but cheap- 
ness should not appear to be made a virtue. The 
emphasis is on the words “appear to be made.” 
Remember he is all for show and prebmsion but he 
must appear to shun these. That is his path ; that may 
lead to success and solid achievement. 

»So Bacon, as moralist, dreams of worldly success, 
success in life on this earth. He never thinks of a 
preparation that may be made for life beyond this 
life. Death and what happcnis thereafter are not plain 
and hence he cannot stop to think of what, is dark 
and un-understandablo, Nevertheh'se, he is complete 
in his instructions for a man who must lead a happy 
and apparently virtuous life, enjoying success after 
success. A pertinent question is : What is Bacon’s 
conception of a son of success in this world ? Bacon’s 
watchwords are ran lion, moderation and hypocrisy 
with an infinite fund of knowledge, actual or assumed. 

Here I simply wonder how Bacon, generally re- 
garded as a man of books, is capable of this worldly 
wisdom which is packed so harmoniously into his 
essays. There can be only one conclusion : literature 
is both to delight and to instruct ; to instruct implies 
correctness and an emphasis on illustrations. It is 
thus that literature assumes the significance of a true 
preparation for actual life. So literature has a message 
to those wh6 cannot shirk from real life : literature 
and life are inextricably connected with each other. 
Life 83rmboliBes active politics and literature has its 
contnbution to make which is to enable men to suc- 
ceed in active politics. 

Literature, therefore, is not an escape, merely. 
True, it is an escape to some extent, end that too in 


a definite fashion. Certainly it tries to enable and 
ultimately strengthen a person to endure bfe by 
recommending a certain forgetfulness of the present. 
In so far as it does so it is an escape. But try to tbidk 
rather deeply and see for yourself that even this 
escape is really a way out, a way that teaohei how to 
endure our sufferings. I should think it to be a suffi. 
ciently practical end ; for it will give success to a 
person, who is in the thick of the fight. 

Literature, then, teaches delisditfully ; it com- 
bines instruction and pleasure in a unique measure. 
That is, life is made happy and worth living and this 
IS truly a grral thing. Pt'rhaps the real aim of life 
is to be happy in action and work. Blessed are those 
who have found their work. This literature does. It 
means that literature is helpful in facing life's diflSi- 
culties and tribulations. A quotation from Sir Philip 
Sidney will clear the point. Sidney, in his Apology 
jtn Porlnj, refers to file power of poetry, but that 
power is and can he exereistHl by literature in general 
too : 

“Now doth the iieerloss poet perform both : 
for whahsoovir the philosopher Sayth should l»c 
done, he givotli a perfect picture of it in some one, 
by whom ho prosiipjioscth it was done. So he 
coupleth the general notion with thf? particular 
example. A perfect picture i say for he yieldeth 
to the powers of mind an image of that whereof 
the philosoplior bi^stoweth but a wordish descrip- 
tion.” 

Inst(*ad of poetry, think of literature in general, 
in the quotation and the power of literature to be 
instrumental in lifp and active politics is immensely 
indicated. In a wa 3 \ as suggesttid by Sidney, Hterat/ure 
i« supenor to all other branches of knowledge and it 
is a powerful weapon in oiir armoury ’ to win in the 
battle of life. 

After all, literal urc is a definite prelude to real 
action. It is said that great thoughts make great meii- 
There are great men as a consequence of heroic per- 
formances. Man lives in his performances. Performances 
are to be preceded by thoughts. Without thoughts and 
planning there can be no fiction, hence no greatness. 
Just remember these words of Lord Krishna : “Work 
is more excellent tli.in idleness ; the body’.s life pro- 
ceeds not, lacking work.” But just before Uiis he has 
said : “For thought is act in fancy.” Putting thtise 
together one gets the reality that will make us success- 
ful in life, which is active politics. It is true that work 
alone is noble and on the wave of noble actions, a man 
is trying to roach perfection But these noble deeds 
have to be the consummation of noble thinking. As 
such, there has to be a combination of thought and 
action. In a way. thought s>'mboiise8 literature, and 
action symbolises active politics. And so there is ft 
continuous connection between literature and active 
politics. Exactly, literature is facing life, its difficulties 
and dangers. It is never utterly an escape. It can 
certainly act as a balm : but this balm is jusi to 
face life, just to make man successful in active 
politics. 
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«Fob the Isiflt few years the people of Bengal do liot 
know what is sufficiency of food. A large portion (d the 
va^ masses of the province, the once reputed granary 
of India, are either unfed or only half-fed. Since the 
outbreak of the World War II, the food shortage has 
become a menacing aspect. It reached the climax in the 
year 1M3, when an unprecedented famine annihilated 
thousands of people. The Famine Enquiry Commiasion 
made a thorough enquiry and assigned various causes 
to this devastating force, and made suggestions to 
ameliorate the condition. But even today, reports ot 
soaring prices of foodgrains pour in and the groaning 
of hungry hundreds m heard in the farthest villages. 
IVue, the present food-shortage in Bengal represents 
only a portion in the transverse section of the world's 
food shortage and in future years when different parts 
of India and of the world at large will grow sufficient 
food. Bengal will be fed by imported foodgrains. But 
stiQ, it will not be out of place to study in brief the 
actual food position of the province. 

, For this purpose, firstly we are to study the natural 
condition and secondly, to make a two^ided analysis, 
viz,, (1) the quantity of total output of food and 
(2> the number o( population and the total require- 
ment. 

Natural Condition 

Bengal is tlic largest province in India and com- 
prises 43,]72i000 acres of land. Two of the greatest rivers 
of India, ihe Ganges and the Brahmaputra with their 
number of tributaries flow over the plains making her 
land easily cultivable and fertile. The whole province 
may be divided into (1) the northern, (2) the western, 
ffl) the central and (4) the eastern sones. The northern 
sone excluding the hill tracts of Darjeeling and an 
elevated area on the south-west consists of large tracts 
of alluvial soil. The western sone is subdivided into 
two blocks— the eastern west and the western west. The 
former is a low alluvial tract, while the latter is 
comparatively high and rooky. The more it approaches 
near the hills of Chota Nagpur, the more “undulating* 
it becomes. The central zone was formerly the delta 
of the Ganges, but new land formation has ceased in 
this area. The eastern zone is the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. New land formation still conti- 
nues in this area and consists of fine alluvial soil. 

The two monsoons that arise from the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea blow over the province 
causing sufficient rain-fall from April to October. The 
average rainfall in the province is 50 ins. to 100 ins. 
This is highly conducive to paddy cultivation. 

The soil of the Province is of two types— (1) New 
alluvium and (2) older alluvium'. The lattt'r is **laterite 
formation of varying grades of sand and clay with 
nodules of haematite.*’ The former class is found in 
greater portion of the province, easily, cultivable and 
fertile. Thus endowed with all natural gifts which are 
in every respect fayourablr to agrieultujre, . Bengal 
became the granary of India and was rightly described 
as the iujfda, zufala, sazhyazyamata Bo^nglzi, But it ie 


a tragedy that her people are dying of starvation 
to-day. 

DlVmiOK OF liAXfb 

Hie Crop Survey Committee of Bengal has 
divided the total acreage of land into 4 different 
heads. 

Area of Land in Acres 


Unculturable waste 


7,786,000 

Culturable waste 


4,000,000 

Current fallow 


Ml, 000 

Net cropped area 


30,435,000 


Total 

43,177,000 


The Lineulturable waste land comprises (1) Bceln, 
Khals, etc., (2) Paths, Roads and Railways, (3) 
Temples, Mosques, School-buildings, etc., (4) camp- 
ing and grazing grounds, <5) other unidentified areas, 
(6) reserve and sal forests. By the year 1944-45, the 
unculturable waste land increased from' 7,229,000 acres 
to the above area ; due to more housings, railways and 
roads construction, clc.^ and an increase in the acreage 
B])ccified for sugar, cane and tobacco cultivation, 
the culturable waste has decreased by 24 p.c. 

In any particular year, some portion of the culti- 
vable land remains uncultivated. It has been brought 
under the head of current fallows. Perhaps the poverty 
of cultivators and absfjnce of any scientific preventive 
measure against naiuial phenomena like flood, drought, 
el (5., arc some of the main causes that arc responsible 
for this. 

Product 

Rice is the main agricultural product of the 
vince and is grown in about 27 million acres of land. 
Jute, sugarcane, pulses, wheat arc some of the other 
products which are grown in the lest of the cropped 
area. But in some areas, crop is grown twice a year 
and thus the total cropped area is about 35 million 
acres. 

Aman, Aus and Boro are the three types of paddy 
that grow in Bengal. But Amm is the most important 
type and is widely cultivated. 

Acrrage of land under each type ( in acres) 

Aman 20,752548 

Aus 6549,100 

Boro S56564 

The above figures are given by the Csop Survey 
Committee. The committee has "also pointed out that 
due to thq “Grow More Food Campaign*’ land under 
Aman crop has Increased by 9 per cent. 

Output 

In Bengal the average output of Amm rice per 
acre is 10*2 mds and that of Aus and Boro is 8*0 mds. 
per acre. Hence the total output of riee in Bengal is 
26555 million mds. (approximately). 

But some qualifications are necessaiy to the above 
result. Firstly, in Bengal, wheat is consumed in some 
areig of the province. The Famine Enquby Commie* 
eion has pointed out that wheat aecouints for aboi^ 
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4 per cent of the total oereab eoneamed in the pro- 
vinoe. But of this 4 per cent only about 1*25 per cent 
of udieat is grown in the province. The acreage under 
wheat, according to the Crop Survey Committee is 
about 198,000 acres. So, we can say that approximately 
2 million mds. of^wheat ia available in the province. 
Secondly, account must be taken of the soed-paddy 
which is not available for consumption. Approximately 
25 seers of paddy or 16*5 seers of rice is required as 
seed, per acre. Hence the total quantity of seed for 
27 million acres is roughly about 11*13 million mds. 
of rice. Thus the total quantity of food available for 
consumption is about 259*42 million mds. 

Population 

The population of the province is increasing 
rather at a rapid rate In 1901, the population was 42*1 
millions, while in 1941, it became nearly 60 millions. 
That is to say there is an increase of 43 per cent 
during 30 years or roughly about 14 per cent increment 
per decade. But population of India has increased by 
37 per cent during this 30 years. During the present 
d(Kiade however calamities like famine, war and Direct 
Action have swept over the province and have 
dttbtroyi'd a large number of iive^. So roughly we can 
Hixy that the present population of the province stands 
.somewhere at 64*5 millions. 

Consumption 

There is no ensy formula to find out directly the 
total consumption of so vast a people in any particular 
year. For (1) there are different age groups, consump- 
tion of people in each gi'oup differs widely; (2) even 
consumption of people of the same age group 
( mployed in different occupations is not the same. 
The manual labourers and those engaged in hard 
physical labour consume more than those employed 
in other occupations. (3) Besides, there is no accurate 
and comprehensive statistics about these. An indirect 
calculation can bo made by taking the balance oi 
total import and export and the output in the pro- 
vince. But this requires comprehensive statistical 
study which is not possible in a short space. Consider- 
ing all these it is better to proceed wilh direct cal- 
(nilation on the lines suggested by the Famine Enquiry 
Oommifision. The Commission has calculated that the 
minimum and the maximum limits of per capita 
consumption per week arc 3*2 and 3*6 seers respec- 
tively, and the consumption of one million people in 
one year will be between 4,267^00 mds. and 4,730,000 
mds. respectively. For the sake of simplicity let us 
take the minimum limit as an index. Hence the 
average consumption of 64*5 million people in one 
year will be 271^83,750 mds. 

Total population (in millions) 64*5 

Total available food (in million rrkis.) approx. 259*42 
Total consumption (in million mds.) approx. 271*38 
-f Surplus or —deficit (in million mds.) approx. —11*96 

liie above table shows that the approximate 
deficit is about 12 million mds. The real picture may 
be somewhat different, buUthe position remains almost 
the same. 


Racs Bktwkibk Population and Pboduution^ 

The picture of deficit is not an accidental ouo. lu 
almost ail the countries there is a race between growth 
of population and the volume of production. It is this 
particular phenomenon that induced Malthas to for- 
mulate his well-known theory of population, whidh 
states that population of a country increases in 
Goometrical Progression while the wealth (Molthus 
means agricultural product) increases only in Arith- 
metical Progression. Other countries have annulled 
the theory by bringing about scientific and other 
improvemeut in agriculture. But this country, India, 
as a whole and almost all of its provim^es still stand 
today to declare the triumph of the worn-out Mal- 
thusian theory. In Bengal population has been 


increaHing by 12 to 15 per cent per 

decade, 

whereas 

Ihc food product increases 

only nominally 

or in 

Arithmetical Progression. 




(A) 

1928-32 

19133-37 

1938-42 

Average acreage under rice 




(in million anrea) 

23*71 

24*53 

25*53 

P.C. incrc'ase m 5 years 
Average output per acre 

— 

3*5 

4*1 

{in torn) 

0*39 

0*40 

0*37 

(B) 




Rates af normal yield (in maunds per acre) 


Aman 


Aub 

1928-32 

12*6 


11*4 

193347 

12*5 


IM 

1938-42 

12*4 


10*9 


These two tables aa drawn up by the Famine 
Enquiry Commission reveal that in an average of five 
years, the area under rice increased by one inilliou 
acres, but neither the average rate of yield nor the 
normal yield per acre increases in the same proportion. 
During the period 1938-42, both the average and the 
normal yield per acrj diminish in spite of an increase 
in the acreage. 

So it can safely be said that the yield from land 
in Bengal exhibits a clear case of ‘Diminishing Return.' 
Population increases more rapidly and consequently 
the pressure on every acre of land is growing heavy. 
More men turn to the almost same acreage and so the 
per head output per acre, diminishes. This state of 
affairs has made Bengal rely more on food imported 
from outside. True, there has been some increase in 
the total acreage under rice after the “Great Famine*' 
of 1943, but this increase is extremely meagre in pro- 
portio!! to the increase in population. 

The Wat Out 

Agriculture in Bengal is the life spirit and main- 
tains about 80 per cent of her people. But the deplor- 
able aspect as stated above will necessarily create a 
gloomy picture in the mind of every Bengale'fe. From 
the above analysis, it will, however, be wrong to con- 
clude that Bengal is over-populated and so remedy 
should be, sought in a negative way. On the contrary, 
it will be rigM to give a start in the positive direction, 




to do mooething oaostructivei iaoteod ondoi^ lutaa robt ojropi eaa be jotiltivated, only if the,<Soy6m'* 
witb the pt^ulatioa by ditect and indirect actione* tnent ay ^d the culUyatoia are willizig to uxidertakie 
f^roductivity of land in Bengal has not yet been eg* additional trouble, w31 add nitrogen— a vital 
plotted to the greatest extent. The potentiality of land chemical for fertility, to the soil. Apart from all theae, 
should be transfoinned into the kinetic form to secure vegetables which have greater food value should 
the maximum output. Average output of rice per acre ^^ely be grown. In short, all the ten measures pres- 
' in Bengal is about 820 lbs. Whereas that of China, bribed by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee to develop the food 
Japan and the U.SA. are 2433 lbs., 3070 lbs. and position in India as a whole- may^T be followed in 
1680 lbs. respectively. Output in Bengal can be Bengal too. 
increased by wide application of scientific measures 

including organic and inorganic manuring. Fragmenta- Conclusion 

tion of land should be finally prevented by legislation Though faced with the imminent danger of conti- 
because scientific improvement is not possible nuous food shortage, Bengal follows conservative and 
fragmented areas. Besides, (1) attempts should be worn-out methods of agriculture. In spite of the 
made to reclaim cultivable wastes and current fallows, presence of all possible favourable natural conditions 
A large portion of the cultivable waste is water- which would make Bengal the most prosperous pro- 
logged. In some cases, presence of saline water destroys vince, she has become an object of mercy, sdmply due 
the fertility of land. Dr. R K. Mukherjee has pointed ignorance and mal-utilisation of those pricelosa 

out that many alkaline and saline land and water- gify. The wide range of Hcientific developments whi<^h 
logged areas can be brought under cultivation by i^ave brought forth new life and vigour to agriculture 
proper liming, draining, green manuring, using ot the outside world, has failed to penetrate the veils 

fertiliaers and planting of trees, etc. “Sparting of ignorance of the cultivators in Bengal and in India 

Townsendi* — a species of rice grass helps in reclaiming at large. So, there is nothing to be surprised to see the 

salt-marshes. (2) The Government sliould thoroughly world reaping a good harvest and utilising all the 

enquire into the causes which are responsible for resourcoa to the greatest extent and Bengal and India 

"current fallows'* and should lake all necessary steps only gleaning and begging with bowls. It is a tragedy 

to induce the cultivators to cultivate these areas, that there is no wfjll-developed Research Institute of 

Scientific measures should be adopted to meet 'the Agricultural Economy and Botany in a province like 

crises like flood and drought, etc. (3) The Government Bengal. It is, therefore, high time for the Government 
should follow a thorough land development sciierae of Bengal to awake from its state of callousness and 
and should carry out the scheme through the financial apathy and to make proj^r arrangemenl for a 
assistance of the '‘Land Mortgage Bank.” (4) A joint Research of Economics, Botany and Statistics 
balanced agricultural policy should be followed. In and to exert itself to produce food for the hungry 
Bengal jute and sugarcane casli crops have millions. Further, steps should be taken to train groups 
altered the system of rotation of crops. Cultivation of of patriotic youngmen irrespective of caste and creed, 
these two crops has lessened the field for growing some .so that they may carry the message of well-being and 
rahi ciH>ps which are either substitutes for or coinpli- improvement to the ignorant and superstitious vil- 
mentary to rice Tlir Government should, witli a view lagers. Last but not. least, the measure to abolish the 
to maximise the food crop, fix the price and Zamindari system and to nationalise laud should be 
quotas of acreage for each crop. In some jute-growing followed bv a truly democratic PfX)ple >5 Government. 

;0 


PLANISED ECONOMY 

Bt Phot. P. B SANYAL, m.a. 


The demand for planning in recent years obviously resU 
on tile belief that the distribution) of economic resources 
under the present system of Free Enterprise does not con- 
tribute to the maximum welfare of society. Uliis charge 
can be examined only in the light oi our knowledge of the 
existing distribution of resources. 

Profit-motive constitutes the inaiimpring of economic 
activity under private enterprise. The system does not 
however stand condemned by it, as it is often assumed 
to be by its critics. A fact, that must surprise many of 
us is that there is no authority in oar society for deciding 
what and how much should be produced for satisfying 
the needs of the society as a whUp.^ But that it is not 
all X chaos must be admitted by everybody, however vdie- 


ment u critic he may be of the present arrangements. The 
immediate decision^ in this mailer .are no doubt taken by 
what the economistis will call Entrepreneurs'* and the 
politicians, "Capitalists.” But they are not their own 
masters. They work for profit — that crime of which every 
one of us is accused though it is easier to catch him 
because of the residual nature of his income. The lure 
of profit will attract resources — that is the bait the con- 
sumers or the purchasers of the commodity hold before 
him. The capitalist, in order to maximise,)^ profit, will 
have to distribute his resources in diffeient directions 4n 
such a way that the profit or ‘^marginal retiMa^ that he 
gets from his different investments are equal If his retm 
in one direction is higher than it is in «h0l£er it WiD 





iiffttlfdly iiay him to Mnafer t€iimiree& between these 
yeee till the retursft are eqniiiUiBecL But higher returns in 
an inmtfflentp nay cotton industry, only reflect greater 
demand £or the products of that industry. So' we sec that 
you and 1 — the innumerable consumers — are the ultimate 
goivmors of the whole system. A change in our demand 
for a particular, commodity or service by acting on the 
price reflects itself in an increase or decrease of profit 
and induces the Entrepreneur to invest more or less ihau 
before in that induslry. There is no capitalist however big 
he may be — a Tata or a Birla, who can avoid bowing down 
to our wishes. 

But if resources are distributed among different in- 
dustries in such a way as to equalise the margiiifd returns 
from thenrit only implies that they satisfy a money-demand 
in one direction as equally urgent us a money-demand in 
another direction and this must, subject to the qualiffcatious 
discussed later, maximise the satisfaction of the consumer ^ 

I^l us come to the qualifications. Wc have talked of 
"money-demand” and therein lies the wliole difliculty. To 
influence the decision of the Entrepreneur demand must 
be backed up by purchasing power; demand must in the 
words of the economist be “effective demand” — an expres- 
sion which shelves difficulties in a rather awkward manner. 
In the absence of equality of income in our society there 
is no ground for assuming that the existing distribution of 
resources determined by the pull of money-ilcmand secures 
maximum welfare attainable with the existing resources. 

Let us forget this limitation for the momern and dis- 
cuss whether equality of marginal relunib will mean the 
optimum distribution of resources even within the exist- 
ing structure ol demands. It may mot be an optinium opti-‘ 
fwjrum, but will it not at least be an optimum? Answer 
unfortunately has to be in the negative. Maximum satis- 
fuctioni, which such a distribution is said to secure, •jan- 
not be identified with maximum welfare* We desire 
things — stimulating alcoholic drinks, for exaniplc — ^W'hiidi 
we should not. The things that we demand for out 
satisfaction do not, us we ourselves appreciate in i»«r 
sober moments, contribute to our welfare and those that 
do contribute, do not find favour with us. “The good 
that I would 1 do not, the evil that 1 would not I do.” We 
are going very near Uie thin philosophical ice, so let us 
return to our own region and take up another consiuer- 
ation strictly economic in character. 

The cost to the Entrepreneur may not always be 
identical with ih« cost to Society because of the uncom- 
pensated services or disservices rendered in course of pro- 
ducing the commodity. The selling up of a cotton mill, 
for example, pollutes the air of the surrounding area and 
increases the doctor's and the laundry bill of the people 
by tlie huge volume of smoke that it emits daily., But these 
costs will not enter into the calculations of the Entre- 
preneur because he is not made to pay for them. Thus 
^ buyers of cloth will pay a price which does not cover 
ita actual production and more resoui’ces will be 

inwsted in this industry than is desirable from the social 
point of view.. On toe other hand, when a farmer oanstrucis 
a canal not rnily does .he benefit by it but also his neigh- 
houring farms. Thtf draioisfe of their lands is facUitated 
by the construction of the canal jmt they do not pay for 
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this advantage and the whole coet has to be betiie by the 
farmer himself. Thus the cost to the fanner h higher 
than its cost to the society and as a result of rids rnsoiqltoea 
inhrested here will be less than is desirable. The classical 
economist failed to make note cl a possible flivergeoiee 
between what Kgou has called “the private net product** 
or the gayi to the individual investor and **the social net 
product” or the gain to. the Society from an investment. 
Adam Smith's “invisible hand” can no longer be trusted 
to bring about desired objective automatically. State will 
have to assume the responsibility of directing the re- 
sources in different directions. It may, following the 
advice of Pigou, retain tiie capitalistic machinery but it 
will have to couuteraci the undesirable Tesiilts that such 
a machinery is bound to produce from time to time 
by following a stimnlalion-cum-chcck policy. Profit mecha- 
nism, that is, will be retained; it will not be wise to do 
away wilh an incentive which works rather effectively; 
but we have to canalise it through taxes and subsidies in 
those directions where social welfare is maximum. 

This sort of “Directed” or “Controlled Economy” as 
it has been called, attempting a reconciliation of iho 
socialist ideal with the capiialii^t machinery, has been 
envisaged by our Bombay Planners also. Bui the propo- 
nents of ibis view do not st*cm to take into account the 
inherent difficluties of such an attempt. An assumption 
that we have tacitly made in our previous discussion must 
be examined now. j 

Apart from the misenterprise and the unenterprise that 
it brings in its train, is the equality of returns even in tfao 
narrower senisc »)f private returns in different inveslmeuis 
establisbeci in actual practice under private enterprise? 
This absumpiion of equuliiy assumes perfect knowledge 
abouf ibe conditions in different industries, perfect 
inobiliiy of the factors ol production) and their perfect 
divisibility, among otlier factors like stable structure of 
df-mand and the absence of monopoly which implies iho 
restriction of right of entry itself in certain directions. 
The conditions have only to be slated to be shown that 
they are not present in any cons^picuous degree in our 
society. They may be created by State u'iion. The Slat© 
may remove artificial restriction on the entiy ol now firms 
ill a monopolized industry by breaking down existing 
monopolies and prohibiting the emergence of new ones, 
take steps to disseminate information and thereby improve 
the knowledge a bom market conditions among business- 
men. . 

: t 

The catalogue of functions that the Slate has to assume 
to secure the benefits that are supposed to follow from 
‘‘free competition” is a fairly wide one. There is much 
truiU in the paradoxiiiaJ statement, ‘‘The attainment of the 
beneficial results of laissez faire requires the abandon- 
ment of laissez jairc*' A smooth and friciionless operation 
of the law of substitution) assumed by the classical 
economists to prevail and make “the point of equilibrium 
the point of maximum satisfaction” is an unaeJhieved ideal 
as yet. For .thia and other reasons already stated, their 
prescriptioai of laissez Imre is hardly acceptable to at. 
They erred not only in underrating tlie gravity of the 
disetae Imt dto in expecting too much of the patient- 
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ENGLISH 

RICKSHAWALLA : By Manjeri 8, hvaran. The 

AOktnce Co., Mylapur, MadroB. Priee Re. M. 

Indian writers of English fiction were neither many 
nor significant until the beginning of the present 
oentuiy. T^owards the end of the 19fch century thei^ 
was a good deal of literary activity through the 
medium of Engliali, specially in Bengal ; but fiction 
was written mainly in vernaculars. Soon after the great 
war, when India began to develop closer wiltural coi^ 
tact with the West, when the tides of Russian and 
French literatures began to pour down into the rich 
and fertile genius of India, turning down old scales 
of values, it was then that the Indian writers began 
most serioudy to write novels and short, stones m 
English. Tagore wrote some of his most outstanding 
stories in this period, and many of his stories, appeal^ 
ing in English, opened up new vistas of thought ana 
imagination. The impact of continental ^ fictions was 
there, and the universal and supple medium of the 
Enidish tongue was ready at hand, holding w 
irredstible charm. Apart from' this, there was also the 
^mand tor stories from* the newlv startled journals in 
English, which also stimulated the growth of snort 

stones to a great extent. j .u- / nf 

post-war writers who practised ibis forni oi 
aH with a high degree of excdlence ^^enkata- 
ramani, Bhanker Ram, Mulk Raj Anand, Raja ^xo 
and others, who all represent a distinct phase of indo- 
Anglian literature. The author of this present volV"'! 
of short stories has made his mark as an efficien 
artist, this being his third volume of stones, He is n 
sensitive observer of life. His grasp w sure and 
human materials, with which his stones are a , 
capable of stirring tbe depths of our 
Wnile at times they prove too obdurate for the mamc 
touch of art. they very often put on a melanchrfy 
buc, Whose appeal is unfailing md 
questioned. Most of the stones have the surpnse and 

•thrill peculiar to this art. But, MeriE 

one. is rather a long story, shanng of 

of a novel.— really a photograph of life, and not a map- 

shoot. In some storieB, it is an idea winch w at • 

in othew it is a character or chameters. The 

Siiifl, a story of idea and not of character, w a beaut^l 

story. Monev. 

has both idea and lAaracter. pe style » 

full of an enjovable irony, and almosl always full of 

an enjoyable e». 

PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY .IN INDl\: Bf Prof. 
ShanU Prosed Varma. M.A. Published h S. Chttnd & 
Co.. De/W. Fflwres— 458. Pr«» Hs. 7-8. 

In the firal half of thia volumg. Piof. VAnna ^s- 
dnssea the pTohlem ftom various •spoola*~Hii^i» Murtim 
Rdatiofis. MuaRm Politics and Guowth of Oommunaliamt 


Muslim League and the Pakistan Movement, Relation 
between Britain and India since the early days of the East 
India Company to the latest development, and the (Ganges 
due to two World Wars. The author discusses the relation 
between the various political parties in India paniculaxly 
between the Congress and the Muslim Teague and the 
contact of each with the masses. The author's treatment 
of the subject comes up to Cripp’s Mission offer, failure 
and the deadlock that followed. While discussing about 
the ultimate constitution of free India, the author seriously 
considers the claims of Pakistan and examines the 
posal from every aspect but he is unable to accept it as 
a solution in the greatest interest of the country. PfOvin> 
cial Autonomy and a Federal Government at the Centre 
is the only solutiom of the Indian Political Problem with 
such safeguards in the constitution as may be necessary. 
Ilte author admits that the solution of various social and 
economic problems is no less urgent for India’s millions. 
But national independence is immediately necessary and 
that not on the basis of Partition of India into Hindusthan 
and Pakistan. The model which India is to follow must 
be that of U.S.A. or U.S.S.R. with such changes or 
modifications as may be required under Indian conditions. 
The author is confident that a union is possible provided 
all the political parties meet with an open heart for the 
real solution of the country’s deadlock. The author has 
also discussed the claims of Urdu or Hindi as the All- 
India language of Free India and has ventured to think 
that the Congress solution of the problem in recognising 
Himdusthani as the language for the purpose is the right 
one. He wants a Book on basic Hindusthani so that this 
may be popularised all over India particularly among the 
provinces which do not use Hindi or Urdu as their mother 
tongue. At the end of the Book, useful appendices such 
39 Lahore Resolution of the League (Pakistan), the 
Cripp’s Proposals. C- R. Formula and Statistical informa- 
tion re: Pakistan Provinces etc. have been given whicb 
wjR be of much help to the readers to understand the 
subjects discussed in this book. The book is a useful addi* 
tioii to the political literature of the country. [The above 
was written sometime before the attainment of Dominion 
Status by India.] 

RF^ONSTRUenON OF ^INDIA’S FOREIGN 
TRADE : By Dr. B. N. GaiiguU. Published by India 
Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. Pages t44. Prto 
Rs. 6. 

In this timely publication the author dmeuiM m 
to how India’s foreign trade is to be reconstructed 
after the Second World War. The author makes an 
intensive use of the trade statisties for the period 
betwen two world wars to show that muUilatorel trede 
is mpre suitable to Indian opodil^ons than a. failatmJ 
one and as such the Ottawa preferences improved the 
Empire trade at the expenffe of Indja^ trade wiih 
countfiee outride the Britbh Ccmmionwealth, Urn 
position of Great Britain and that of HBA. after, the 
War as trading nations are discussed and qtieriin&s 
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of sterling balances, sUbilisation of 
BgrisidliiTal pnoes, post-war currency policy, An^o- 
Anki^can Xoan Amement, World Monetary Fund and 
Iniernatiibinal Bai& are dealt with conedderable elear^- 
nw to interest not only students of economics but alao 
husinesBtnen and bankers. 

As ibiidia shall have her full Independence in near 
future, it will devolve upon her ministers to formulate 
a policy cd trade which will stimulate not only India 
business relations wi^h the other countries of the 
world but at the same time raise the standard of life 
of India’s millions reducing unemployment, improving 
health, education and other requisites of civilised lifo 
or in one word, improve efficiency of the nation. In a 
divided India there will be complications internally 
as well as internationally, but the problems shall have 
to be tackled with a view to India’s welfare in rela- 
tion to world conditions. An independent India shall 
have a planned economy of reconstruction of her 
economic life and a currency policy worthy of the 
nation to benefit the masses of the country by an 
adjustment of Indian economy 1o that of world out- 
side. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH INDIAN ECONO- 
MIC LIFE ? : By Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, PhD. (Can-- 
tab). Published by Vora dt Co., PubUshers Ltd., Bom- 
bay. Pages 64> Pnee Re. 1-4- 

The book contains six talks given by the author 
at the Bombay Radio Station in 1938. The subjects 
discussed arc agriculture, industries, currency and 
finance, distribution and consumption. Besides, the 
author gives an economic policy to be followed by India 
to solve her problems. As the complicated subjects 
dealt with are meant for ordinary listeners of Radio, 
they are discussed in a very general way and in a 
manner easily understandable. As the talks were given 
before the Second World War, much of the force of 
Ihe author’s suggestions has been lost particularly since 
the assumption of the reins of administration by the 
Interim Government. As soon as a National Govern- 
ment with full powers of planning will come into 
existence many of the author’s suggestions for.^ agri- 
cultural, industrial and financial reforms will be taken 
tip as matters of urgent necessity. 

The book is an illuminating study of some of the 
burning questions of the country and as such should 
have a wide circulation. 

A. B. Dt^tta 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI : By Parama- 
hansa Yogananda, Published by the ** Philosophical 
lAbfory, Inc.,** IS East 40fb Street, New York, VB.A. 

For one who is not an ardent believer in things 
spiritual and one who is not initiated into the mysteries 
of religious life, it is somewhat embarrassing to have 
to express an opinion on a book of this kind. Appa- 
rently it is an autobiography. When one reads the 
autobiography of a Mill or Spencer or Nehru or even 
^6 ’'confessions” of Augustine or Rousseau, or 
Gandhi’s Experiments with Truth, one expects to have 
some glimpses into the main course of events of those 
times and also to sec the gradual unfolding of a great 
mind. An autobiography is of value only in so far as it 
depicts the reaction of a great mind to contemporary 
eyents. But an autobiography of the kind we have 
before us^' Ss" an undiluted, if not nauseating, self- 
advertisemsiit of the author, replete with ihis own 
pbotogrgphs at 4SS^tmi ages, token in different places 
and in different poses. 

It, ii a rule m In^a.with those who renounce the 
world not tp toieoitriitb any disemnous of their past 
Mtldly eir^ to their parentage or 


original name. This is only an attempt to fi^et the 
world left and its ties. Plotinus, it Is said, wmU not 
allow a picture of himself to be made, for the body 
not himaeU. We find no trace of such humiliV in this 
biographieal 8elf4audation. 

The author has spoken flauntingly of his many 
achievements, material as well as spiritual ; from the 
founding of a school to the discovery of a re-bom sold 
and the vitalising lectures on spiritual truths. Ho has 
been candid with his readers and has not forgotten to 
tell them that sometimes he apprehended an ovation 
of over-ripe tomatoes from his audience (p. 479). 

There are many anecdotes of the autoor’s life and 
experience, as there must be in an autobiography. But 
we hope the author will pardon us if we say that some 
of these may well rank with talcs told by old grannies. 

When the law of miracle is coupled with Einstein’s 
law of relativity, it is itself half a miracle which wiO 
befool many but will not pass for science. When we 
hear of one man showing God to another, God is 
obviously a third entity to both. This is too crude a 
position for philosophy and is not good enough even for 
docent theology. 

It is a patent fact that the many occult powers 
that the Yogis say they possess, coni^itute a paycho- 
logical comfort to many, but they have not brou^t 
much benefit to the world at large. To the masses wO 
toil in the fields or moil in ihe mills, or who die of 
starvation in the villages or at the assassin’s hands in 
the bye-lancs of cities, this spiritual panacea has meant 
nothing at all. If humanity could solve its problems 
by tapping this secret source of power, the atom bomb 
should have been relegated to a museum as an archaic 
relic, and science should have taken leave of man. 

The publishers call themselves “Philo^phical 
Libraiy”; but they will, we hope, put up with the 
query if this hook also is of philosophy. 

U. C. Bhattacharjkb 


THE ART OF HINDU DANCE : By Manjulika 
Bhadfury and Semiosh Chatter jee, MA, To be had of 
B. C. Chatter jee, ItS-l Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 6. 

The revival of the Art of Hindu dance is one of 
the memorable cultural movements of the modem 
world. The Natyashastra of Bharata gives an idea as to 
how it. originated in India in the days of yore. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that there is a gulf of 
difference between the oriental and occidental art of 
dance. The soul of India chose the art of dance like 
the art of painting and sculpture, as a medium to ex- 
press her eternal cravings. Wo were quite in the dark 
about this great cultural heritage of our motherland, 
until Anna Pavlova, one of the greatest artistes of 
ihe modem age, chanced to visit the Ajanta Caves 
and was charmed to see the graceful mural figurC'- 
paintingB, exhibiting different dancing poses. She com- 
posed some Hindu dances, based on those paintings 
and it was she who first made the Western world 
conscious about the grace, charm, superiority and 
spiritual fervour of Hindu dance. Pavlova was assisted 
in her novel and noble venture by Udayshankara, the 
best exponent of the art of Hindu dance, and it is 
mainly due 1.o his untiring efforts that it has, today, 
been universally recognised and appreciated. 

Next to Udayshankara, the civilised world is iu- 
debM to Rabindranath for the revival of^ the Indian 
art of dance. The poet once told the present reviewer 
Uukt in the ^ear 1919 when he visited Sylhet he was 
very piuch impressed by the performance of t>be 
Manipuri Rosi^ Leela dance and afterwards made ar* 
rangementi for teaching Manipuri dance in his educa* 
titmol institution nt BantiiJketon. 
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Pveyioiialy the art of daoce was very much neg^ 
leeted in our country but now things have change 
mi it has won proper recognition from* the educated 
and cultured section of our country. We, therefore, 
wholeheartedly welcome this commendable publication 
which mves a comprehensive and graphic description 
of the Art of lEEindu dance. The authors have unearthed 
heaps of materials from Sanskrit works like Natya- 
ahoBtra of Bharata and all the untrodden realms of the 
loog'^forgptten art have been explored them. 

teme factual mistakes have crept into the book. 
Manipuri women are never called women, but 

tliey arc known as MeitLei women in their homeland. 
The writers are mistaken in supposiDg the terms 
*Naga’ and ‘Manipuri’ to be identical. Every student 
of anthropology knows that Nagas and Manipuris are 
two different tribes, the latter l^donging to th(i Kuki- 
Ohin group of the Mongolian race. The writers have 
done great injustice to Manipuri dance when in an 
unguarded way they have said : ‘*The dance of Mani- 

£ ur may not be of a high order . . We do not 
low what they mean by ‘hifdi order* but Udayshankara 
whose artistic accomplishments are of the highest 
order, said on one occasion that he was simply 
enchanted to see the performance of Manipuri dance 
b^ the Manipuri girls of Macchimpur, a village near 
Silchar in the Cachhar district. The graceful rhythmic 
movements of the dancers greatly appealed to his 
artistic ^d aesthetic sense. 

In spite of these discrepancies, we have no hesitation 
to say that this book will be indispensable to all 
interested in the art of dance. 

Nauni K. Bradra 


mNDi 


HINDUSTAN KI KAHANI : By Pandit Jawahar- 
Id Nehru, Translated and edited by Ramchandra Tanr 
den. Published by Saata Sahitya Mandal. New Delhi. 
Pp. 7S0 + 90. Price Ra. 10. 


The book under review is a Hindustani rendering 
of Pandit Nehru’s latest work. The Discovery of India, 
That Pandit Nehru’s imprisonment in 1942 has rather 
been a blessing in dis^ise is amply borne out by this 
monumental woik. In it, he seems to have taken pains 
to look at the core of India and has not only dis- 
covered a heap of valuable knowledge, a veritable 

treasure of our civilisation, which can with profit be 
applied to forge a glorious future, but has also di»- 

covered the soul of India, which the soil of times has 

not been able to dim: or dull. It is a soul worth dis- 
covering on the part of every one who inhabite this 
sub-continent. 

It is really gratifying to note that a Hindustani 
translation of this important work has now been made 
available to the vast multitude of readers un- 
acquainted with the English language. But couched as 
it is in a sort of hybrid amalgam of Urdu and HincU, 
the reader is bound to miss the style and choice of 
expression that is Pandit Nehru’s own. Wc fail to see 
the wisdom of so dubious an experiment with such an 
important work, and more e^ecially so when the 
translator himself was not very sure of Kis ground. 
Yet, in spite of this drawback, th^’ translation is quite 
good and readable. 


GUJARATI 


M. S. SXNQAR 


( 1 > BAUKONA VIVEKANAND: P, 

Thakore. Cardboard cover. ,Pp. 60, Pried As, 4. 

(2) SBRIMAB SHAI^ARACIIARYA: By Puraum /. 
BiwA. Pqpsr caver, Pp* 48, Price As. 

(3) JESAL ANE TORAL: By die late Kabqd. Paper 
cover, Pp. Price As. S. 


(4) VtemSi SURYODAYA: By Swmi Madim 
Tirt^, Paper cover, Pp. $2^ Price Ac. 3. 

PiMished hy ike Satiety for the Encoureefenio t of 
Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad, 1945, 

All these four books represent the laudable effort 
made by the Society to place useful and popular books at 
tlie disposal of the public very cheaply. %e Ramakrishna 
Seva Samiti of Ahmedabad has published a short biography 
of Swami Vivekananda, such as would interest children 
and this is a very easy translation oi it. Similarly the 
second hook is a very short biography of Shankaracharya, 
the founder of the four prominent Maths in India, All 
the leading features of the Achan'a's life and philosophy 
are ably noted here bv one who has deeply studied both. 
The third one is a short dialogue, written by the prince- 
poet Kalapi on the spiritual subject of the soul and its 
Mukti, along with the well-known dialogue between Jalan- 
dhar and Gopichand. The fourth small book from the pen* 
of Swami Madhavtirtha expressed the philosophy of 
Sadhana and shows how the Sadhak (Inquirer) can attain 
the latter by meditation of the soul. 

( 1 ) KACHHNA SANT, ABAJI BAH A: By R, K. Oza. 
Paper cover. Pp. 48, Price As. 3. 

( 2 ) JAVA BHARATI: By ‘^Shaydd*. Pp. 36. Price 

Ac. 6. 

Published by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad^ 1945. 

The Kunbi (Agriculturist) caste of Cutch has pro- 
duced a saint, who canied on the propaganda of Saha- 
janand Swami and attracted to its fold many simple vil- 
lagers. The first book is a biography of that saint. The 
second book is a poem, by that well-known Muslim Cazal 
writer, ^'Shayda” on the decline, fall and rise of our 
country. When read out to Gandhiii, at Juhu, at night on 
14th June, 1944, ho endorsed with his own hand, 
it to be very sweet.” That autograph is published and 
adds to the value of the short poem. 

K. M. .1. 


V BOOKS RECEIVED 

50 YEARS— A Golden Jubilee retrospect of die pub* 
lishing house of Natesan's in the service of the nation 
for the last 50 years: By B. Nalesan, G. A. Naiesaa & 
C 40 ., Madras. Pp, 73, Price not mentioned. 

THIRTY YEARS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH or 
Bibliography of the published writings of P. K. Code* 
M.A., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: 
Samarth Bharat Press. 41, Budhwar Petli, Poona 2 . Third 
Edition. Pp. 76. Price Rs. 3. 


WATERWAYS OF INDIA— Their problems and the 
administrative machinery required for obtaining maximum 
benefits: By N. D. Gulahaii, Secretary, The Central Board 
of Irrigation, Kennedy House, Sio^, S.-W. (India). 
Popular series. leaflet No. 4. Pp. 38. Price not men- 
tioned. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS— A Cameo study: By I. A, 
Panikkar. Printed at The Times of India Press. Bom- 
bay. Pp. 46. Price Re. 1-8. 

REPORT OF THE INDUN DELEGATION ON CO- 
OPERATIVE FARMING IN PALESTINE: Published by 
the Department of Agriculture, Government of India. Pp. 
103. Price As, 9. 

THE SECR^ OF ETERNAl. YOUT»--Beiiig a piaa 
for a natural life and rcfornied diet. : Bv Andre KaxpttL 
Hungarian Artist. Hamara Hindusian Publicationa^i Rkja 
Bahdur Wadi* Hamam Street; Fort* Bpmbiy. Price Re. 1, 

ACBARYA J. 

Sketch: By Ganpat Rai, Institute qf Curr^ ASutti^ 
lytton Road, T-ohore. Price Rs. 2*8. » 
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Somt of tbeie yams wen to iocredibly fine and ligM 
(pat tee pomd of yarn contained 258 miles of tbrea^ 
Only so far back as 200 years afo, this remarkable tyn# 
of yarn sold at the Mo^bul Courts of Delhi at alM 
Ks. SOOlA per pound I 

WEAVIN6, TOOl Tho craft <d mwrinf, too, was so 
hi^ perfected b andent India that the Pharaob of 
^ypt wrapped thdr Mnunics in In&n Muslin ! 


Pounded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India's largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Milb, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To*day, 
more than ever before, its feolitiet an 
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doth shortage. 
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igp Cultivation 8i Mills Limited 

Regd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street* Odcutte. 

Dividend Paid 

MARCH 1942-150/0 
Garden ^ 1948— lOo/o 

Bengal Cotton Estate ^ 1944-*10»/o SONARPDR 

Tripura 1945— 10®/o (24PaTganaB) 

„ I946-10O/O 

FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 
For 5 years — — @ 7V2®/o 

PLANTERS' SyNDICATE Ltd, 
Managing Agents. 
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CALCUTTA 

CHEMICAL 


GRACE, CHARM, BEAUTY, are rw»f gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she takes proper cere df 
her daily toilet. 

The modem girl can do this most easify 
by using CALCHEMICO products. 


TUHtNA tf*rv^ 
^ neNUHA ieirvti 
it LABomty %%%%£ 




Wonder of Wonders 

The New Review observes : 

When on August 15, President de Valera wished 
India all the blessinj^ of God and of the Blessed 
Virgin, he, above all foreign governments, sensed tlie 
inner feeling of the Indian people. On that dav then' 
was indeed in the heart of every Indian a thrill of joy 
wihich lifted his thoughts to heaven and a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the ^mighty Who holds the fate of 
nations in the hollow of His hand. 

Barring the Punjab where the stern realities of 
the division and the raw tempers of riotous crowds 
maned the vision of renascent independence, the whole 
country was exhuberant with pride and delirious with 
joy. Cities and villages went mad with enthusiasm, but 
Calcutta was possibly the maddest of all as the 
celebrations broke on the city as an anti-climax to a 
full year of blood-etained nightmare. The eve of the 
great day witnessed an emotional switch-over which 
looked mb'S'CulouB. Both communities had grown sick 
to desperation at the never-ending series of assaults, 
arsons and murders ; both had tired of suspicion, 
hatred and insecurity and were prepaied for any change 
of mood. Then Gandbiji came who sensed the situation 
with his rarely mistaken intuition of popular feeling. 
He settled in the evacuated house of a Mohammedan, 
took the Mohammedan Premier as a willing hostage, 
and approached the leaders of both sides. Gandibiji 
gave his word of honour that the Hindus would in no 
way take undue advantage of their superiority in the 
city ; the local Muslim League with commendable 
merit trusted his promise would be honoured by all, 
and ordered their supportera to rally to the nniional 
flag. Hindu merchants invited Mohammedan merchants 
to inter-commomal tea and sweets, and this object- 
lesson in reconciliation by full-girted shop-keepers sot 
on fire the imagination of youth, and lorry-loads ol 
volunteers took trough every street and lane the lusty 
message of reborn fraternisation. The emotional surge 
swamped the whole city, and, what was a wonder by 
itself, evmi the goondaa who had been prematurely 
with having got out of hand obeyed the ^cease 
fire* order with more discipline than the regular troops 
in Indonesia. The day began in a frenzy of visualised 
independence ; the crekvd found the fiag-hoisting a 
tame ceremony and, in a frenzy for tangible tokens 
of democracy, took poss^on of Government House, 
rushed eveiy hall and visited the bed-room< of the new 
governor and the last tiffin-basket of departing 
imperialism. The tear-gas of the new regime sobered 
them down to the stem exigencies of law and order, 
hud the celebratioiffi ran their normal course virhish 
went on through the Id holidays. Thanks to its 
emotional giftii, Calcutta had shaken off its civic in- 
•anity, and gone back to its proud fancy that what 
Bengd does today India will do tomorrow. 

.. T»» Bovndabt Commission 

Die natlbnal festivities were hardly over when the 
Award of the Boundary CommisBion gave everybody 
4k feeling of the after.' It plea^ nobody, and 

ivaa eaUtd disappointing, unfair, abominable, etc. At 
eig^it mka.|llipe % aolmolboy’s home-tMk, and 
j^artioiw tbd new maip of the two Bengals is a 


puzzUv What of the Chittagong Hill Tract which wan 
Dot pi-ovincial tAUvitory and is awarded to East BengiJ? 
What of the Darjeeling District which is cut off from 
"West Bengal ? What of Khulna, etc. ? Were there un- 
official secwJt agreement’s about future re-arrangement 
which were anticipated in the award 7 It was most 
fortunate that the Governments of India and 
Pakistan had promised to abide by hie award, and that 
a spirit of mutual goodwill had come upon Bengal. The 
matter will be rc-opeoed in a friendly mood, an inter- 
national Frontier Commission will be set up, and, if 
things proceed witE the usual pace of such commis- 
sions, our grand-nephews will have frontiers that will 
suit some people. 

The First Indian Woman Ambassador 

The \ational Christian Council Review 
observes : 

The appointment of Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit as 
the first Ambatssador of India to the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, otherwise known as Russia, has 
evoked general commendation and satisfaction. She 
will have the unique distinction of being the first 
Indian Woman to hold a diplomatic portion abroad ; 
perhaps she is the first woman to hold such a position 
in the whole world. Mrs. Pandit’s appointment is a 
signal vindication of the right of women to an equal 
rmrt in social and political life. Surely, in this matter, 
India hns excelled the Western democracies who claim 
to be the champions of the rights of women to equality 
of status with men. Her choice for this position may 
largely be attributed to her success as leader of the 
Indian delegation to the UNO. The exceptional ability 
and tact she displapd there marked her for diplomatic 
service. Mrs. Pandit has a most difficult job at Mos- 
cow. The differences in ideologies of the Western 
democracies and the UB.S.R. are becoming important 
factors in the world situation today. Many people 
share with Mrs. Pandit her admiration for the adiiev^ 
meats of Soviet Russia during the past 30 years, but 
at the same time, the same people realize also the 
many drawbacks of ^he Soviet brand of Republic, of 
which we are confident, she also is aware. Mrs. Pandit 
has personality and ability. She inherits berides n 
high family tradition of social and civic freedom. She 
should prove a complete success in her new role. 


Dr. Ananda K. Coomarswamy 

Some Reminescences and an Appreciation 

Dr. J. M. Hafiz Syed writes in The Indmn 
Review : 

My recollection of Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy dates back 
to the yeor 1907 when I was a student at Benares and he 
had come over to the Theosophical Society. His tall and 
slim and graceful figure, his intellectual and rolled features 
and his Indian attire upon a foreign looking body attracted 
the attention of all who saW him. When it became known 
to us youngmen that ho was a scientist by training and 
artist and phfiosopher by nature we were all the more 
impressed by the many-sided culture which we expected to 
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tiid in him. The iact that he lived in England and had 
{oeeign hlood in hia veins became move and move em- 
duMised at a conuaat io hia undaratanding and burn- 
ing love of Indian cidture and civiliaatotn and took 
our young imagination as if by atorm. A kind of 
hero wqrahtp grew up in the mind of the younger gene- 
ration who came into touch with him: and those of ua 
who had read hia articlea published in the Central Hindu 
Coliege Magazine^ the Indian Review and the Modern 
Review in the opening years ol this century regarded him 
aa an outatanding force of the time. 

The darly years of the century were the years 
of great enthusiasm. 

The Partition of Bengal and the surge of patriotic 
feeling that canm with it. the Swadeshi Movement and the 
spirit of aocritice that was liberated in support of it, the 
herculean effort which men like Gokhalo and 1.ajpat Rai 
made for the unihcaiion of the politics of the Hindus and 
the Muslims of the country, ail these and everything 
else that occupied the minds of men were germi- 
naUy present in Dr. Coomarswamy's writings of those 
early years. Yet. inspite of the great surge of national 
feeling in the country, the gener^ attitude of mind to 
things Indian was marked by ignorance and contempt in 
the so called English educated people. 

Even the Indian National Congress in those early years 
lacked the nationial seli-consciousiiess which Dr. Coomar- 
•wamy tried to awaken. As I look upon the resolution 
of the Indian National Congress adopted in those early 
years and remember the great speeches of the reformers 
of the time, 1 feel that the best that was attempted or 
desired by us was to make India in every way like England. 
Hardly any one mentioned the need of revitalizing the 
Indian ideal or evaluating the progress of diings in terms 
of that ideal. . ^ 

Dr. Coomarswamy'a articles quickened a sense of 
pride and dignity in the minds of young Indians for the 
pact of their civilization by giving them an understanding 
of the principles underlying their culture and civilization. 

shall it profit Indio to gain the whole 
world if she lost her own soul in her effort to 
giain it/’ insisted Dr. Coomarswamy in a variety of 
ways. 

Hia articlea were read and re-read, discussed and 
pondered upon by the cleverest of the younger generation 
and became a kind of tonic for their future effort. Every- 
where the most ardent admirers of Dr. Coomarswamy were 
young men to whom his words made a special appeaL 

1 remember how in every town and city which he 
visited for collecting pictures for the great exhibition at 
Allahabad in 1910, he made an impression on youug minds 
and left crowds of them to ruminate on his central ideas. 
The great work that he did to educate public taste for 
Indian art exhibited at Allahabad stands out as a land- 
mark in the evolution of modern India. Judging from his 
contribution towards the awakening of Indian consciousness 
to things Indian one cannot but regard him as one of the 
great builders of modern India. 

He did not figure in the struggle for political 
freedom in any of its several phases. « 

But his writings supplied the energy and the motive 
lor the deeper undercurrent that worked imperceptibly 
b^nd the outward symptoms. He was a cHUc of an and 
loured the country as a collector of picjfcutes. But bis 
definition of and his interpretation of pictures became many- 
•ided appreciation of the national forces that had gone 
to the making of the national arts. Whether he wrote on 
Swadeshi or on Industry, ora Indian jewelliy or Indian 
statuary and buildings, he always seemed to harp back 
on the oePtral realization behind Indian culture and j^lo- 


■Qfphr. When he wrote about education in India be dis- 
pl^d the same larieiiess of view and deep undecaiandiiHi; 
of the Indian point of view which waa neid^ted and ridi- 
culed by the foreign educator of Indian youths^ In short, 
whatever was the subject to which he applied his catholic 
and liberal mind, he always brought his readers to consider 
all things as rooted in the central reality of the Indian con- 
ception. Even now to his old admirers, the publication of 
a book by him is an outstanding event. And although he 
lives so fu away in America we think of him as perpetually 
present behind the shaping energy^bf the times as one of 
its great main-spring- It is difficult to review his contri- 
bution to the making of modern India without taking 
away the essential dignity from the future Indian ideal. 
For, to quote his own words, ‘^nations are built, not by 
politicians but by artists and philosophers.*’ 

It was he who insisted upon the fact that we 
waul freedom for our country not merely for bread 
but for the sake of being what we have in our- 
selves to become. 

It is impossible not to be thriiled by the appeal Dr. 
Coomarswamy made tu the deeper self-respect of Indians 
whose Ittticr-day history was devoid of all significance and 
substance and who from that cause were unable to make 
any contribution to the sum total of human culture and 
the civilization of mankit)d. 

We have nut said anything of Dr. Coomarswamy’s con- 
tribution to making India understood by Europe and 
America. But even here he is a great worker. HU lectures 
and books addressed to the Western people present India in 
the fairest possible terms. As to the Indians so to the 
Englisii men. he talks of India as an essential link in the 
chain of human civilizalion and presents her ca^^e for free- 
dom upon the level not of human conquest and slavery^ 
but upon the level of the unity of mankind. His appeal is 
always couched in pursuasive terms as would be that of 
a bruilierly man talking to brotherly mem. This is so 
because he is a lover of the best that England stands for 
and equally of that which free India can still evolve out 
of her many-sided culture for the solution of the piany 
problems that face the modern world. 

He used to say to us that “the future ot India could 
not be postponed for ever,” Swaraj or self-G()vernimcnt was 
the ideal of young India, and it depended upon the wis- 
dom and sympathy of English rulers in India to say whether 
the growth of this idea of nationality throughout the 
country should be attended by violent disturbance or 
whether it sliould be allowed to proceed peacefully towards 
the inevitable goal. Episodes such as Hindti-MusUm riots, 
and the deportation of Lidian agitators in those days were 
but the flashes that announced the conflict. They were not 
the struggle itself. Nor did they explain its signifiacnoe. 
What then, according to liim, was the deeper meaning of 
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Ifae ? It wa« b iteii of t wido^ one. the coniict 

lietweeii the ideab of ii 0 |>eri 9 lieni and the ideals of 
‘iiatxtnialisin. Between these two ideals we had then to 
and with the choice of England in particular wc 
^ireriB then concerned. Upon that choice depended the 
salvation of much that was absolutely essential to the 
future greatness nf civilization. For imperialism invohed 
^Ihe subordination of many nationalities to one; a sub- 
ordination not merely political but also economic and cul- 
tural. He thought that nationalism was inseparable horn 
the idea of imemationalism, recognizing the rights and 
worth of other nations lo he oven os on6*6 own. 

For Indians he held that ihc ideal was that of 
^nationalism and internationalism. 

He desired us, Indians to feel that loyalty fur us con- 
sisted in loyally to the idea of on Indian nation, politically, 
economically and mentally free; in other Avoids ho believed 
that India was for the Indians, not because we believed 
that every nation has its own pari to play in, the long 
tale of human progress, but that nations which were not 
free to develop their own iiidividuaiity and their own 
character were also unable to make their contribuiion lo 
the sum of human culture which the world has a right to 
expect of them. He was definitely of opinion that “so long,, 
as ^gland's ideals were set upon an achievemenr of 
domination! over others she could neither be free nor truly 
great.” These precious words of his uttered ki>rtv ytiars 
ago have come out to be true and liis aspirations and 
prayers seem to have been fulfilled. 

Much has been said and written by political thinkers 
on the value and importance ot individuals and nations. 
Dr. Coomarswamy's view is no less valuable than that of 
some of the eminent thinkers of the West, lie btdieves 
that ‘‘The world has progressed from the idea] of individual 
davery to that of individual freedom: it hn.‘>. become an 
instinct to believe that men are equal at least lo tliis 
degree, that every man must be regarded us an end in 
Umself. But progress is only now being made from the 
idea of nationial slavery (empire) to that of national free- 
' dom (inter-nationalism) . We have to learn that natiims no 
less than men are ends in themselves; we have yet to realize 
that a nation can no more ultimately justify the owiiersldp 
of other nations, than a man can justify the ownership 
of other men.” 

Let us not forget, he further adds, that in sotting lias 
ideal of nationalism before us, we are not merely striving 
for a right, but accepting a duly that is l»iuding on us, 
that of self-realization to the utmost for the sake of others. 

Deeply learned as he is in ancient lore of India and 
eaturaied os be is with the true spirit of Indian culture 
ho lets no opportunity pass when he docs not emphasize 
the need^ and importance of disseminating .some of 
the vital ideals of ancient India that hold good for all 
time, and which die present erring and sufftring world 
needs to no small extent. 


countrymen (as he idenufies himself with India and hnr 
aspirations) that “India's contribution to the ciyilizalfon 
of the world does not and can never iustify her obUdxen in 
believing that her work is dozic. There Is work yet lor 
her to uo, whicii if not done by her. will remain for ever 
uuiione.” He enjoins us "nut to shiik our part im the le- 
organization of life which is needed to make life tolerable 
under changed conditions.” He diaws our attention to the 
fact tiiat it is for us lu show that great and lovely cities 
can be built again without the pujLluiiou oi the air by 
smoke or tiic poisoning ot the riveis by chemicals; **11 is for 
us to show that man can be Lite master, nut the slave of 
the mechanism he himself has created.” 

He desires us to bear in mind tiiat ‘ wisdom is greater 
ihan knowledge.*’ j 

Wc should never forget that "‘art is something 
more than minual dexterity^ or the mere imita* 
lion of natural forms.” 

lie calls upou us ' to investigate the plivsical and 
bujierbciisual lacultics anew, in the light of tlie discoveiiOs 
of ppysicai bcience aud to show tiiat science and faith may 
be reconciled on a higher plane than any reached as yet.” 
it lb ior Ub. he emphasizes, “lu spiritualize the religious con- 
ceptions ot the West, and to show that the true meaning 
of religious luleiatioii is not the refrainiug from persecu- 
tion. hut ilir leul belief that aifiereut religious need not 
he mutually exclusive, the conviction that they are aU 
equal roads suited to the varying capacities of those that 
tread liicin and leading to one end.” 

How few patriots are there in our sacred land, who 
have caught the true spirit of India's past glory and havo 
faith in Jier immense possibilities in future. Dr. Coomax^ 
swamy is uut‘ of the very lew of them who devoutly 
believes tiiat the soul of India with its deeper and fullcf 
bignificance, should be jealously guarded and caxefiilly 
pre^ived. Every civilized nation is really proud of ito 
national heritage and is never willing to destroy it. Tlie 
true ideal of stutidhunna, doing ones own duly, however 
irksome and unpleasant it may be, must be pursued uii-* 
fUnchiiigiy. He is one of iliose few persons who sounded 
a timely note of warning more tlian forty years ago that 
“the people of India should cease lo imitate their rulers.” 
Indian music, Indian art, Indian architectuie, Indian philo* 
Sophy, in short everything that is truly Indian must he 
preserved. He has rightly awakened us to our national 
consciousness and told us that “the best in us is still 
sleeping”. 

As a writer of great eminence and a tlunker of no 
mean order, he is too well-known in the world of to-day 
to need any further mention. 

His contributions to the Slnh«?lese and the 
Indian art shall ever live. 

His collections of Kangra. Moghul, and Rajput paint- 
ings are safely deposited acd preserved in the Boston 


He sincerely feels that India has to play a 
pan among the comity of nations and has to con- 
tribute something decile to the spiritual and 
cultural evolution of mankind. 

There is ^mething in India in the form of spiritual 
yalues which is ^t found elsewhere in the world and it 
IS that which India has to share with other nations in order 
to revitalise their outlook on life and reorie,nute their 
cmlization. Every oounitry like every individual has its 
own geiuus t^d special characteristics which have to be 
in the interest of commonwealth and liuman wel- 
fare. ^ He is one of tliose few thinkers and advocates of 
todias cause who always takes a deeper view of life and 
taPws haw w discrimin^ between the real and the unreal, 
bttween yit^ and urteaiei^ Unhesitatin^y and with 
TOU sense of confidence and rfoiKmsIhihty. he enjoins hla 
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m the modern review 

iffiifti yMm id whieth he ii the wonhy Curator. Ailihough he is 
fi|r away from ui in a distant land* 1 have no doubt* thai 
hit heart is with us and he is watching our rising destiny 
doseiy from bis abode oi peace. May he long be spared 
to us by kind Provldehce to espouse our cause and to 
Snspira us with his wonderful interpretation of Indian! 
tradition* is the prayer of one of his oldest admirers in 

'ffhe Lfanitations of Non-Violence 

G* R. Malkani writes in The Aryan Path : 

We in India are on the eve of independence. But 
we cannot retain this independence if certain false 
notions persist in the minds of the leaders of political 
thought. The Indian National Congress is largely 
dominated by Mahatma Gandhi ; and Maliatma 
Gandhi has made of akimsa or non-violence not only 
the highest kind of religion, but also a political 
principle of the greatest efficiency. It appears to un that 
it is nothing of the sort* and that this exaltation of 
the principle bf non-violence involves some confusion 
of thought, in respect of both religion and politics. 

We can understand that a person may be so 
mentally elevated that he regards no one as his enemy. 
He has, so to say, effaced Ms own individuality. The 
world is to him kith and kin. If any one is hostile to 
him, he ehows love to him as to an erring brother. 
Love has great potency, and cun subdue the wild 
animal, not to speak of human beings. But human 
love is necessarily limited and finite. It cannot achieve 
everything. It is only a theoretical belief that if love 
is infinite or sufficiently strong, nothing can stand in 
ite way. 

In actual practice, love can achieve only 
limited results* 

All that we can say is that, given proper material, 
it can often do wonders. It can disarm a bitter enemy 
and win him over. If we can show an enemy that we 
are never offended no matter what he docs to us, he 
is soon tired of doing any injury to us and surrenders 
to our love. Bun, once again, we emphasise the phrase 
"given proper material.” If the enemy employs only 
harassing tactics, iheie is at least time in our favour. 
Our continued suffering without protest or thought of 
l«taliation may impress him, and he mjiy soon desist 
from his persecution and even reciprocate our feelings. 
Such ooDciliation can be permanent and lasting as no 
other conciliation can be. Ill-will is leplaced by good- 
will. 

Again, we nave to assume that the enemy is not 
lost to all considerations of humanity, and that his 
religion does not make him think that the pain and 
the suffering of the Kafir are of no account whatsoever 
and lhat he is obeying the behests of his religion when 
he kills the Kafir. Beligious fanaticism is the worst 
type of fanaticism. You can never argue with a 
religious fanatic or impress him in any way. Granting, 
however, that there is no roan hut is a human being 
at heart and that ev^n a granite heart ^ould be im- 
pressed, nothing whatsoever can be done to a fan-atic 
through love if he is out, not for harassing tactics, but 
for otihiglit destruction and the imposition of hi<« will. 
If he has closed his mind to argun^ent and Works on 
the Fingle motto of “Sword or JKoran I” he allows us 
absolutely no tim»" to win him through our suffering. 
He would give hell to anv one who raised his voice in 
protest or made any gesture of opposition. 

It has sometimes occurred to us, In all humility, 
whether oven M.ihatma Oandhi, the prc;pbet of akimsa, 
eould i^ow any result m such k situation. There have 
been several QCcasiooB when he could have put his 
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P^ii<^phy to the test, but unfortunately (or, as I 
should thi^, fortunately), he has not availed hixnseljr 
of them, when the Hurs of Sind were, being sup- 
pressed, he protested against the employment of 
violence against them. But the world would indeed 
have been convinced most definitely about the efficacy 
of this weapon, if his non-violence pould have suc- 
ceeded where violence did not. Similarly in the case 
of mob-fiuy in some of the worst riots of recent times,, 
we have had no ocular proof, and yre think that none 
is possible. 

Where Mahatma Gandhi has succeeded, the 
inalerial was relatively good. 

We shall now take a different line of argument, 
also suggested by Mahatma Gandhi. This argument 
takes the form of the question, What if you fail ? You 
may get killed, but you will have served a great cause. 
We brush aside the question, which is quite pertinent 
here, whether auy of us want to get killed in this way. 
But what cause should we have served by getting 
killed in meek or non-violent protest ? Wc have in the 
abovt: circumstances no opportunity of prolonged 
suffering through which we could so much as start 
Satyiigraha. Whether we were true Satyagrahis or uot 
would not be known even to ourselves. Our Salya- 
paha would not make any news. The proper word for 
it would be "slaughter.” Theie is no scope for Satya- 
graha where reason on the other side is lacking and 
where ihere is a pure and unadulterated exhibition of 
naked force. Wc might console ourselves that we at 
least would have died bravely and with no enmity in 
our heart, and that the advertisement of newspsipers 
is a modern evil which is best avoided. But let us not 
delude ounsclvos with the idea that this kind of 
Satyagraha has any kind of efficacy ; and by efficacy 
we mean “power to touch the heart of the enemy and 
make liim relent.” There are occasions where force can 
produce an understanding which nothing else can. 

In the present case, we shall have died without 
proving the social value of Satyagraha. Wc shall have 
served no social cause. We shall at best have sacrificed 
ourselves in the fires of fanaticism in order to giver 
ourselves the spiritual consolation of saying : “What 
if wc die ! Is life worth living without love and non- 
violence ?” 

Then lei us not speak of non-violence as 
social or a political weapon. It is -at best a 
spiritual weapon in the hands of a holy person 
Who cares not for the goods of life, and who is 
content to depart when his religion demands it. 

It is expectiag too much of normal social beings 
with social responsibilities and when the honour of 
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-womenfolk i» at stake, to ilexnaiid that they should 
behave like sueh a holy persdft, or that any amount 
of preaching can make them love their enemies and 
entertain no bitterness in their hearts in the face of 
the wofs^t kind of atrocities. Non-violence is a reliniom 
idBol for the individual ; it is not a mdal or polUicol 
weapon. Wo deceive ourselves, if we think otherwise. 

But is non-vviolence even the highcet form of 
religion ? It is not so unconditionally. Hinduism* is not 
ti religion of non-violence, nor is Islam. Non-violence 
has been specially prearhed by Buddhism, Jainism and 
ChriPtianity. But the Christian and the Buddhistic 
nations have observed it only in the breach. No nation 
rould live with non-violence as its only weapon, A 
nation is not mode of men with no real interests in 
the world. It has to meet active violence from other 
‘nations, nnd it cannot effectively meet it without 
.active preparation to meet violence with violence. 

This violence on the political piano is quite 
consistent with the highest form of spiritual life 
and thought. 

In the Gita, Arjuna gives the very ar^ments 
which an ardent Satyagrahi would give : *‘Tnrv are 
my kith and kin, my eldcre and Quran for whom I 
have respect^how can I kill them ? What shall I do 
with all this wordly greatness by killing those very 
persons who are dear and near to me ?” etc. But Sri 
Krishna called all thi.s talk cowardly and unmanly. 
The duty of a Kshatriya is to fight for a riehtemis 
*p.aiiRe, unmindful of the result. 


Violence can be a duty ; and it ie Quite conmstent 
with the highest form of epiritual insight. Does not 
Sri Krishna say that the real spirits the alma, can never 
be killed, and that nobody ever kills or is killed 7 
Knowing all that, on the plane of action, we cannot 
got away from our duty liowover' irksome or unpleasant 
it may be. We have to do our duty withont any 
desire for the fruit, simply beranso it ie a duty. Sri 
Krishna goes even so far as to say that he had already 
killed all those people who wore arrayed on the other 
side, and that '.f Arjuna thought that, he could do 
anything he was really mistaken. All thiuj© that are 
ever done are done bv the will of God. He is the only 
real actor if there is one. We mistakonly take the 
credit and the discredit to ourselves. 

If we rise to that level, violence does not appear 
so heinous a thing. God attains His ends in varioua 
ways. We are only His instruments. We do not sec far. 
We see only our duty. This we must do in the spirit 
of dedication to the cause of righteousnere, and not by 
way of self-aggrandisement. If the integrity of society 
requires violence, let there be violence. Where per- 
suasion would do and violence is unnecessaiy, let there 
be persuasion. But let us not make a religion of Bon- 
violpnce. It is only a one-sided religion. The higher 
religion is Ihat which does not preach resort ^violence, 
but which ip not afraid of violence where it alone iP 
indicated in the strange ‘.md variegated forms of 
human idiosyncrnjjioa aud huinan relationships. 

• i 
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India is Free 

Tht fitu) York TimeSy Friday, August 15, 
1947, observes : 

In a historic event equal in importance to the 
most momentous happenings of our crowded days, the 
British flag is being hauled down today all over India, 
and two hundred years of British rule over that teem- 
ing Bub^iontinent and its ancient civilization comes to 
an end in a manner far more noble than it began, 

place of the Union Jack, there rises the oran^, 
white and green banzmr of the Indian Union and the 
White and green flag Bf Pakistan. With that ceremony 
the four hundred million Indian people assume among 
the powers of the earth their own separate and equal 
status, and establish for themselves new goremments 
which to thorn, seem most likely to effect their safety 
snd ihappinoss. By the same token, the British Empire, 
which has held dominion over one-quarter of the globe 
and one-quarter of mankind, now enters into a process 
of self-liquidaiiou which removes from it what Iim 
always been its backbone and richest prize. Yet, this 
dropping of an anachronistic pomp and circumstance 
bolds out the promise of transforming an empire of 
unwilling subjects into a voluntary association and 
commonwealth of free men. 

The birth of the new India comes not. wither it 
pain and violence. But this violence is taking pla<’e 
between the Indians themselves, not between the 
British and their Indian subjects. And regrettable 
though it is, this violence is of minor import com- 
pared with the spectre of an Indian revolutionary war, 
which could scarcely be confined to India alone. 
Indeed, it u part of the greatness of the day that the 
transition from British rule to Indian self-government 
is being accomplished by mutual agreement and amid 
reciprocal good-will equalled in colonial history only 
Vfithin the British Empire itself, and outside of U 
by the American grant of independence to the Philip^ 
pines. In that respect it represents a triumph for both 
British and Indian Htatcsmnnship — for (he British 
because it recognized the historic tide and did not 
attempt to beat it hack, for the Indian because d 
aeeomplished its ends by compromise and I he principle 
of non-violent resistance which carried the day at less 
cost than would have been possible otherwise. 

The technical significance of this day is that the 
Indian Union and Pakistan now become dominions of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, '‘('qual in status, 
in no way suboi-dinete one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs,” though still owing 
a common allegiance to the British Crown. But this 
condition is establislrod only till June, 1948, at which 
date the British originally pledged themselves to 
terminate their rule. It will be in June n^t year, 
therefore, that the flual pay-off of British rule will 
come ; it is then that the Indian OOvernmenttf will 
decide whether to hold on to the last ties that 
still unite them with the BriUsh for their common 
protection, or whether they wUf cut even the goasemer 
threads of dominion status in favor of compete 
independence. 

The real significance of the day, -however, is that 
it marks the twilight oplonialism everywhere. The 
whole world of Killing’s imagery dnks into oblivion, 
|h captaine and the kiags that itnitted aems the 


scene of India's hietoty depart, one h^es, never to 
return. Yet at its pasnmg it is only fair to rememl^er 
that with all its grandeur and its mipry, colonialism, 
too, has performed an historic minion in bridging the 
cleavages between different civilizationa, and that the 
British Raj in particular has been not without benefit 
to the Indian people. It leflT India more united and 
peaceful than that seething land of many races, many 
creeds and many invasions has ever been. And it 
advanced the democratic ideal of popular ^ self- 
government much farther in India than other Orientar 
countries with their patriarchal traditions have been 
able to develop within themselves. Its lost act of 
poaccfiil renunciation of power at the demand of the 
Indian people is the final proof thereof. 

Now the power and the glory, but also the respon- 
sibilty, devolve upon the Indian people and their 
leaders. It is now up to them to demonstrate^ that 
tl)ey can at least hold what British rule has achieved, 
and that they know how to proceed from there to do 
what the British have left undone, and to develop 
their country to its full potentiality. The problems 
they face are many and complex, hut there^ is hopo 
that the same wise statesmanship and restraint which 
made this day possible wUl also guide them to a better 
future. In that hope, we welcome the new India into 
(hr family of the free nations of the world. 
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:llw;lbt«ivAijan .Cmfereiiee 

In an aitu^ in tbe Smdik Frontiert June, 
1947, Hugo Bornmann, ^e leader of the delega* 
tion of Jewish Palestine, litus describes his im* 
preedons of the great conference with special 
reference to the place of the Jews in its mission : 

The first InlfiNAsian Conference wae convened y 
the Indian Council of World-Affairs, a body founded 
in 1943, whote aim is the promotion of the study of 
Indian and international questions. The conveniup; of 
this conference, though it was de^ed fromf tlie ver>' 
beginning as non-political, must have been a very 
difficult poll deal and diplomatic task. The differencei? 
between China and Tibet, between Viet Nam and 
Cambodia, between the Jews and the Arabs in Pales- 
tine, were felt at the Conference itself. Unfortunately 
the Moslem League in India decided to boycott the 
Conference, saying that it was only “a thinly disguised 
attempt on the part of the Hindu Congress to boost 
itself as the leader of Asiatic peoples.'* This attitude 
prejudiced the Middle East Modem countries against 
the Conference. Only Egypt sent delegates. The seven 
states of the Arab League were merely represented by 
one "observer.*' The same obtains for Turkey. The 
following'is the list of the countries represented at the 
Conference : Afghanistan, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Buthan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Georgia, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Kazakhstan, Koree, Malaya, 
Mongol'a, Nopal, Palestine, Philippines, Siam, Tadjiki- 
stan, Tibet, Uzbekistan, Viet Nam. Turkey, the Arab 
league. Tlie«» are twenty-six, and with the Arab 
League states, thirty-three countnes. This, in i^lf. 
was a great achievement of organizational and diplo- 
matic skill on the part of the conveneif? of the Con- 
ference. 

The chief importance of the Conference was the 
meeting of its delegations in itself. As one of the 
delegates said : “We have become Asjnii-mixided,*' and 
this is not a small thing. Tlie huge mai» of Asia above 
th(? dais of the Conference showed (he gigantic dimen- 
sions of Asia, the gigantic totals of its ])opulatione. 
Pandit Nehru in his concluding speech said : "We are 


In order to come to hie cimdtgaon, Sii^ Size to 
diminish as. far as possible the imporhuiee of 
existing ^er^cee among and with^ the Asiatie 

S les. Thus he states of the Islamic bloc b thb 
lie East r “This region has been attackecl by ibe^ 
virus of various imperialisms which may converh it i&to 
a festerinf^ sore on the Asian body politic. The states 
in this region, dhould be on the vanguard of our defense 
system, like Japan at the other end, instead of being 
a Trojan Horse for Asia, It is a matter of vital impor- 
tance for both ^ia and Africa to consider how we can 
contribute towaids a reorientation of the policies of 
the countries of the Middle East. The Middle East 
holds about 50 per cent of the world's oil resources, 
which would be her great dowry to the Asian joiint 
family.*’ But is this more than wishful thinking? Gao 
this reorientation be thought through to a conclusion*, 
without taking into consideration tSbc great conflioi 
which today governs world-politics ? Sinha says about 
the Soviet Union : rTbe Soviet Union is our natural 
leader in the field of social and technological develop- 
ment. Her social sentiments arc inspirations for the 
under-privileged millions in Asia,”— but he evades the 
actii.al political problem which dominates world affairs- 
But an influential member of the Indian delega- 
tion, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, advanced an entirely 
different conception for a future world-political 
orientation of a free India. He did so in a pamphlet 
“The Basis of an Indo-British Treaty” which wafl 
published by the convener of the Conference, Tlw 
Indian (Council of World-Affiurs. It is not her c^ti- 
nental affiliatiomi. he says, which arc of decisive 
importance for India. "The ciBcntial fact is that Indie 
is a maritime State with a predominance of interest 
on the sea. The continental affiliations are compara^ 
tively negligible. From the continental point of view 
of Eurasia, she is only an abutting corner, walled off 
by impassable mountain.s. From the sea and air point 
of view, on the other hand, die is one of the great 
•Pirate gin centres.'* In consequence, Panikkar demanda 
the inclusion of Free India in a maritime Slate fi(>'stem; 
the Western Block of that system would have Brita^ 
as its centre, and its Eastern Block would have India 
.‘ 1 ? iiR center. 


now in the process of finding ourselves, and others are 
also in the process of realizing that Asia is not merely 
H place for the rivalry of various imperialisms, but Asia 
consists of human beings with dignity, with a long 
past behind them, and human beings who arc going to 
have a great future. This conference has been a land- 
mark in the history of Asia and a landmark in the 
l»ist-ory of the world” 

This assessment by Nehru of the conference which 
was convened and decisively influenced by him', was 
not exaggerated. The conference revealed to all il-s 
participajats the huge potential of intellccual and 
cultural force which is now becoming free owing to the 
rise of the liberated peoples of Asia, end which ' is 
being brouglil into play with that great speed which 
dietinguishes our time from other (historical epochs. 

Was the conference more than that ? Borne people 
spoke of a "Pan-Afidatic” conference, as if it had been 
the expression of a political collective will. This may 
be doubted. Many voices, of course, suggested this 
way. Among the exceedingly rich documentary material 
banded to tftie delegates, there was, for m^ance, a 
memorandum of the Principal of Patnam College, P. 
G. SmhiL advocated the creation, on the lines 

of the ^Pan-American Conference,*' of a permanent 
Inter-Asian Conferen(MH-"for defense, eoonomi? deve- 
lopment, reshaping of the Aidan transport-eysiem. 
reviving and devdi^ing of new overland routes.*' In 
suggestit^ fUg, fihe Western frootiem of 

Am up to the BaHte, the Carpathinog, and the Alps. 


I do not bring up these opinions— which are dia- 
metrically opposed to each oUirr — ^for their own sake. 
I quote them only in order to show that there was no 
unity of will at the basis of the Inter-Asian Conference, 
although the feelingis of a peat part of its participants 
were dominated by the still continuing fight for free- 
dom against the Western powera. But the Indian 
convcncis of the Conference, particularly, endeavored 
to Rtt;enuate as far as possible the mood of conflict 
with the W« 5 t. They endeavored to allav apprehen-^ 
sions of a revival of the Japanese slogan ‘ Asia for the 
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jiU«d and there baa been no abatement ol the debirc oi 
fot y i l pi consumers for United States plastics. 

But having outgrown its pre-war childhood and having 
rapidly converted from wartime to peacetime competition 
with other materials, the billion-dollar business that deve- 
loped out of a chemical compound faced a new task: how 
to de-glamoriae its product, which can bo used— and mis- 
used '-in myriad Varieties : how to establish it not as a 
miracle chemical, but as the basic industrial product it 
actually is. 

During the war, when steel and other metals were 
Scarce, 'plastics had become a. cure-alj in replacing metals 
in civilian goods production). But the differences among 
the types and usages of plastics exceed hy far those of 
the metals: some plastics soften in heat, some do not: 
«ome are rigid, others flexible; some are clear, some 
opaque, in short, plastics are not one but hundreds of 
different materials each with its own characteristic. While 
in general superior to the materials they are meant to 
replace, using 'plastics *'a]l and sundry,*’ as someiimes 
happened under the pressure of war scarcities, is pone 
to cast the wrong light on an essentially sound material. 

The U.S. plastics industry therefore is now under- 
taking a coii6cious effort to make itb transition from the 
formative state into llml ul well-clas'fc'ihid and co-ordi- 
iialed products. The “know-how” of produciitg and apply- 
ing the right plastics to the correct purposes will he 
f^pread by an educational committee of the SPI from the 
manufacturer to the retailer and salesman. Plastics will be 
diminaled from jubs for which they arc less suited than 
other materiulb. As a protection of the consumer against 
poorly conceived or outright faulty applications, another 
SPI ctimmiUee is to promote tho naming of producLb by 
the manufacturer. At the Chicago show one of the 
largest producers ul plastics in the (uuntry labelled Ills 
exhibit; “Tin* right plastic for every job.” 

Thus, the huddling industry, conscious of its importance, 
has inaugurated a progravn of self-regulation. It extends 
inJo new uses being found practically every week. Plastics 
have become on iniegrul part of housing, agricultural, 
automotive and electrical production, of apparel, shoes, 
and home furnishings. During ilie past year, new technical 
advances were carefully consolidated before thev were 
offered as new machinery, new materials or new fabrics. 

Similarly, markeu> arc? being developed also on the 
basis not of glamour sales ini t of liiorougbly examined appli- 
cation. Although exports of plastics have been sm:di 
compared to the hunger of the domestic market, foreign, 
^terest has continually been on the increase. Demand 
is practically insatiable, especially from countries which 
have not yet built their own plastics industries. U.S. 
exports to the other American republics, for example. 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department’' under the 
direct superviHion of qualified and experienced physi- 
ciaoH and surgeons. All perHous suflfiTing from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of sramina, 
marri^ and personal hvgieue problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOU8 DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggosiive therapeutics under deep hypno6iB)| 
OBESllV (planned diet, re-educative exorcises, electron- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can uow secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory eauipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diatheri^ ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
ore., etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 a.ui. to 2 p.m. and 4 pjo. to 
6-30 p.m, on any week day. Saiurdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 n.m. 11 you cannot visit us persoualiy. send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a 8TAMPE1) SELF-Al)i)RES8ED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment" of your case. 

Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for K... 2-l0) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3r>i edition oi 
“Health and Vibaiity hy Modem Methods." Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 iJliHlratious. Everything you 
want to Imow about Hormones, vitainins rejuvenation, 
etc., etc., is described in minuicHi detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE UIKCULAR l)EK:RlBiNG MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Hering & Kent 

Post Box 323 (M.R.C.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-263. Hc»rnby Road, 

Fort BOMBAY.....Phoiio No. 24297. 


^ K * 
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Seri/in^' . . 

Biased me the hands chat tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery We are happy m helping them 
mth our rubber requisites 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
TUitural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless homes and hospitals. 

0 



Our range i n c i u d e s : 
Rubber Cloth. Hot Water Bottles, leer 
Bags, Air Beds and Pillows, Air Rings 
and Cushions Surgical Gloves, Surgical 
Aprons. Rubber Tubings etc 


BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS (19A0>LTa 

M A K e A s Of /} u a B i A a 0 s f f r A L oequisirfs 

CALCUTTA . NAOPUR . BOMBAY 




jumped in tbe paet tux yeaie from 2,700,000 pounds to 
8,600,000 pounds. In 1946, prin«'ipal iixi(portors were, 
in order, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Cuba. Vene- 
sueU and Peru, 

But the United States plastics industry does not ex- 
pect exports to Imp growing at such a rate or to become 
^e mapstay of its production. Other countries, building 
induatriea for export or reconstructing ^eir war-shattered 
producti^ plant, are rapidly discovering the potentialities 
of plaattcs and catching up with America’s head-start. 

Ib fMt, America’s plastics producers, on the basis of 
their rich^ experience with the new material, Mieve that 
plasticSt like steel, will become a spur to industrialization 
in general, will draw countries poor in prs-plastics raw 
mterials into the orbit of the industrial world. To further 
this development, C. C. Conicannon, Chief of the K. S. 


Commerce Deportment’s UiemKdl and drug division, pro- 
posed at the Chicago meeting of the SPI that the industry 
not only export its products but, just as much, its 'know- 
how” — that IS equipment and technical assistance. “This 
business of being the world’s largest producer of plastics 
and plastics materials carries with it u challenge,” he 
said. “Iriicrpased shipments of plasticH now would be one 
step in the right direction. Another and equally im- 
portant one is the export oi Amcricdxi ’brains* to aid the 
plastics industries of other countries.” 

In the end the “general consumei” might not have 
been ratirely wrong. Plastics might not be tbe 20th 
centupr’s philosopher’s stone, but it might, in its own way, 
contribute to the post-war industnalization of the world. 


Printed and Published by M&Aran Clianditt DiRi Prababi Preen, CalciiBta, 
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BOOKS AVAILAStB^ 

■OwItMlM** M0 Im 

( /Ifo. I 4 , 6i 8 4b 9 out of Sto^ ) 
mob No. «t 4 0 

Hlatorjr of OriiM Vote, I ft 11 
^ r-R. D. Banerji each Vol. 26 0 

CononoofOrioMnArchitooturo— N. K.Baso 12 0 

OyoMtim of Modiaval Oritm — 

Pt Binayak Misru 5 0 
Eminent Americana ; Whom Indiana Should 

Know— Rev. Dr. J. T. Bonderland 4 8 

Emoraon A Hit Frienda— dittu 4 0 

Evolution & Religion— ditto 3 0 

Origin and Character of the Biblo ditto 3 0 

Ralmohan’a Wife — Bankim Gh. Chatterjeo 2 0 

Pniyag or AllaludMd— (il/twfratol) 3 0 

The Knight Errant Site Devi 8 8 

The terdoH Oroopor (/Utwi. Novel}— 

Santa Devi ft Sita Devi 3 8 

Talm of Bengal — Santa Devi ft Sita Devi 3 0 

nantatiofl Labour In India— Dr. R. K. Dae 3 8 

hilia And A New Civilization- ditto 4 0 

NUnaolini and the CuK of Italian Youth 

N. Roy 4 8 

Story of Satara (lllust. Uulory) 

— Major B. D. Banu 10 0 

My Sojourn in England— ditto 2 0 

Hintorv of the Britlah Occupation in India 
— { An epitome of Me^of Basu's first 
book in the /asf. |— N. Kasturi 3 0 

NIatery of the Roigr. of Shah Ahim— 

W. Franklin 8 0 

the History of Medieval Vaiohnavism in 
Orissa— With introdaotion by' Sir 
BSrJadonathSarkar.— PrabhatHnkheijee 6 0 
The First Point of Aswini — Jogesh Gh. Roy 0 8 

Protsction of MindHtim— 

Kadha Eomod Mokberji 0 4 

Postage £xtta. 

The Modern Revievf Office 

12Q-2, tTppHB Qbddlab BoiAn, CALCPTrA 


OFTAY HAIR? 

We ^RIKESH* Bdbre 

Obdivjisy 3/8 SraoNO 5/- 

G. S. S. HERBAL PRODUCTS 

KALKA : BENGAL 

you LOOK UGLY? 

Due to Leprosy, Leucoderma, Pimpled, Pox or Scar 
marks, Grey hair, Hair falling;, Baldness, Wrinkles , 
or any other disease ? Regain your natural beauty, j 
Wnie /o-Kaviba.t Mui^liok. bsc, Kaviratna's 

Herbal Beaearch Laboratorj, Kalna ; Brnoat. 

TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 

Prof. Dr. KALIDA8 NAB. MA (Cal ), OXitt. (Paris) 

Htmy, Seey,, Royal Afiatie Soeiety of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rua illuBtrations ) 

Price: Rs. 6/> only. 

(2) India and The Pacihc World 

The only up^to-date rarvey of the Hiatory 
and Onltuie of Paeiiic Natione. 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £ 1 or 5 Dollars. 

The Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 
THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 

120.2, Upper OiTenlar Road. Oalentta. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar*s Works 


Miatory of Anrangzlb Ka. Aa. 

Vola. 1 ft 2 together, 2nd ed.. .50 

Vol. 3, 3rd ed ... .88 

Vol. 4, 2nd ed., 4 0 

Vol. 5 ... ... .4 0 


ShivaJI and Hla Timea, 3rd ed. Outofpr. 5 0 
A Short Hiatory of Auraogzib, 511 pp. 5 0 
Maghal Adminlatration, 3td ed. ... 8 0 

Stndiea in Aurangxib’e Reign, 18 eaeaya 2 8 
Anecdotea of Anrangrib (Eng. tr.) 3nd ed. 1 6 
Honoc of ShlvaJL atudiea in Maratha 
fliatory, 306 pp. ••• ... ... 2 8 

India through tbe Agee, 2nd ed. ... 1 8 
Pall of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1738.1754), 660 pp, ... 6 0 

V<a. 2 (1754-1771), 572 pp. ... 5 0 

Vol 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ' 6 0 

Chaltonyoi hie life and teachingi,3id. ed. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali trano. of Shivi^i 

(4 pietium)- ... 8 4 
n Marathi trana. of ShivaJi 

(4 ydotoiee) ... 2 4 
Lmter Mnghala (1707.1788), 3 vetat. eaeh 8 0 

A C SARKAR.-^!! C. SARKAR, 

OeUego Sqnaze, Calcutta. 

Modem B evtem Septendter 1842 





BOOKS rOR YOU, BOR ME AND FOR ALL:- 


1. Bdigion And gooiety By 8. B«dhikrtBhQAn Rs. 9-3 

2. The Vedanta According To Bamkara And Kamaouja 

By 8. Badhaknehnan lie. 8-12 

3. I’ve Shed My Teare By D. V. Karaka TU. 12 

4. Oil-A Novel By Upton Sinclair Be. 7-14 

5/Tlie'JifiighB*~A Novel By TJplon Sinclair Ba 7-14 
G. Money— Id the Bank By P. G. Wodehouae Ba. 6*6 
7. Joy- In the Morning By P. G, Wodehouae Be. 6-6 
8 '42 Bebellion (An aiuhentio review of the grtuit 

Upheaval of 1^2) By Govind Sahai " Ba. 7-B 

9. Power— A new aocial analyaia By Bertrand Buaaeil 

Ba. 6-9 

10. Philosophy And Politics By Bertrand KusaelJ Ba. 2-1 

11. My Impression Of India By Reginald Sorensen 

Ba 9*3 

12. A Choice Of Kiplinga Verse made By T. S. Eliot 

Ba. 7*7 I 

13. Collected Poems 1909-1935 By T. S. Eliot Ba. 7-7 j 

14. The Political Works of Bnpert Brooke Edited By 

(leoffrey Keynes Ba. 7-7 

15. Intelligence In The Modern World- John Deweys 

PhiJoBophy Edited, and with an introduction 
By Joseph Ratner Hs. 8-12 

16. .Inho Keats And Percy Bysshe Shelley— Complete 

Poetical Works Bs. 8-12 


17. Hie Poema, I^rose And Play Of Alexander Bndikin 

—Selected and EditedT with an Introduction 
By Avrahtt Yarmollhsk^ Be* 8-12 

18. The DecBne And Fall Of The Boman £ni]^ By 

Edward Gibbon, in three Vol. . 26-4 

19. Paychology--A Study of Mental Life Robert 

S. Woodworth Be. 10-1^ 

20. Hie Sex-Life of Mim and Woman By George 

By ley Scott Rs. 13-2 

21. Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Oivilixation 

Edited By Joseph Campbell Rs. 23-? 

22. The Don Flows Dome To 3 he Sea By Mikhail 

Sholokhov Rs. 1015 

23. The Co-Operative Move.nunt In The Puniab By 

Ata UlVah Rs. 6-9 

24. One World Or Noik^ By Dexter Masters and 

Katharine Way Rs, 6-9 

25. Teach Yourself Greek By F. Kinchin Smith, m.a 

Bs. 3-15 

26. Teach Yourself Arabic By A. S. Triiton. D.Litt. 

Rs. 3-15 

27. Teach Yourself Portuguese By J. W. Barker 

Hs. 3-15 

28. Modern Che«B Openings By W, Korn Bs. 1^15 

29. The Basis Of Combination In Chess By J. Do. 

Mont Bs. 7-7 

no. The Official BooV < )f Contract Bridge By Ely 
Culbertson Bs. 6-9 

31. Folk Dance Of India By Projesh Banerji Rs. 3-12 


EURO-AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY 

BOOKSELLERS & NEWSAGENTS 
1, CHOWRINGHEE PLACE 

CALCUTTA 18. 


BOOKS FOR 

Rs. as. p. 

Bbnne'jt, a. -Tin* »Sl range V'aii' 

guard 3 7 0 

Bkomfjelis Iv.— W ild i« the River 7 0 

Brujgeb, R.'-8olectetl Poems •• 2 f) 6 

Btttlbr and Stkkn— Two Club 

Systems of Bidding ••• 6 16 

CiTLBERTBONy E.— Official Book of 

Contract Bridge ••• fi 16 

Carter, A. C.— The Years Art 

1942-1944 - 51 U 0 

Chamberi^in, Edward* -T heory of 

Monopolistic Competition — 14 6 0 

Culver, D. G— Bibliography of 
Grime and CrimiDd Justice, 

2 Vols, ••• 48 0 0 

Everitt, W. L.- Fundamentals of 

Badio — 20 0 0 

Freud, S.— New Introdaototy 

Leotures on Psycho-Analysis 8 H 6 

Hooo, 0.— The Purpose of Parlia- 
ment 8 8 6 

JoAD,.,C.— Return to Philosophy ... 6 14 6 

JoAD, C.— About Education •••6 16 

THfe BOOK CO., LTD., 

Tbe Jiodan Bw^ Sep t em ber IjM? 


EVERY HOME 



Ks. 

ss. 

p- 

.luN44, (J.-- PHyeboiogy ul the 1 In- 
eon sciouri 

20 

5 

0 

IsOKW'ENSTKiN, K.— PolitioHl Re- 
construction 

16 

4 

0 

Mcdouoall, W.- All Outline of 
Abnormal Psychology 

13 

(i 

6 

PiiATDON Pkehs— C anadian Paiiitora 

20 

5 

0 

PuBKiNK E'lX’.— Rusniai) Short Stories 

6 

14 

6 

Pinto, V. — The Teaching of Englis-h 
in Schools 

S 

8 

6 

PioTiu>WHKA, I.— The Art of Poliiuo 

2-1 

0 

0 

Rotuenstetn, E Stanley Spencer 

16 

4 

0 

Saki— T he Unbearable Hassington 

4 


0 

SiNc^LAiR, U. -Dragon Harvest •* 

10 

5 

0 

Shbwell Cooper, W.~1'he A. B. C. 
of Fruit Growing 

3 

10 

6 

Trkman, F.— Radio Engineering *•• 

22 

0 

1 


Undbehbll, E.— Mysticism ••• 14 10 0 
Yoraro, K.— Handbook of Sociologry .11 1 0 

College Square, Calcutta. 
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DEaLERS IN GUINER' (SOy^RElON) |pQ^ ONLY 

124.I24.I*B0WBAZAR 'CTREET * OltCUTTA 


PHONE : B. B. 1761 


telegram : BRILLIANTS 




It if the Mkid and not the Ups 
thot ipeakt out in rare 
moments of delight ond that 
is the genuine compliment. 
And it is by our years' 
experience we have 
discovered the secrect in 
presenting JEWELLERY upto 
the design of every mind. 


For foor ••loctien wo have o wide 
rsneo to offer alwsy*. individiiol 
dotiQos con oloo he 
inedo to pleoso your coptict* 


ssHMSii inm Hais 


PB«e 1 






BEST f# yo^ 


BEST lor me 
BEST (or all 

is 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A TOSH & SONS, 

CALOmA 


* cmv'"' 


^ ''r 
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T. Y At Xl 1 T J. J DRINKING M^ATER TROUBLES 

Nath Bank Ltd. & Hygleiile iMBelioM FUIw 


Cbntral Office : 27/20, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
Head Office ; 135, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
’Phone — Cal : 3252 ( 4 Lines ). 

Autiiorised Gs^ital • • • Es. 1,00,00,000 

Sabscribed Gs^ital • • • Es. 80,00,000 

Pkid-ITp Oapital • • • Es. 53,16,600 

Beserve Fond "* Es. 20,00,000 

Deposite(a80B3l8tDec.*46) Es. 9,53,81,600 

Board of Directors: 

Ban 8. K. Boy 

8BI O. V. SWAIKA 

Sri Pdlin Krishna Boy 

Sri B. Ghouohdry, Bar-at'Law 

Sri Jaoannath Kolay 

Sri D. P. Das Qotta 

Sri K.*.N. Dai.al (Managing: Director) 

!f ARGAAi/r, Jkt$iamn pf in dkaertp^ 
; i§p 0 p ip^atnpg JhifPitra Exeluu^ 
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village 



Highest 

Reoomfflemi' 

ations 

from 
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ef 
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HeaMk 


HTGIBNIO HOUSEHOLD FILTBB 00.. 

eO, Slffialar Bmian Btwet, Oateatta, ’Phone ! MB4 B.B. 

' JGtdtaiia A T. B. ^SJSf 

V. an A ce., •-> 

P,.p. W^,. Dacca (Bengal). 





MADURA MEIS Co^ Lta 

Mills at I 

Madnra, Taticorin and Ambaaanmdram 

We supply: 

Grey ^arns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weavingjland the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

SpeclalUies t 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 


DOUBLE YARNS 
CONE YARNS 


WARP YARNS 
COMBED YARNS 


" As at present, yam distribution is controlled, application for yam requirements 
sbonld be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 


A. & Fi 


Jdimapers 


LTD. 


MADURA 


XbeSodMi 









FOR EVERY FORM OF 




TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 


BPFECTIYE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 



Tdegram: 

FOUNDATION'^ 

CAL. 

• • • 

Bll PROMPT 


pj^cno 


TiJpH 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OP THE DISEASES OF THE 
BYE, LIVER, Era 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OP 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


ParUe/ulmn free from .— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio- Phases 
and various injectaMe products. 

Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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INratMATION Till* f«ilS (r ilS««ITSNM 



Biscuit in early India 


Our ancients in the 
Vedic age offered 
Apupa their bis> 
cuits, to the gods, they 
loved and adored. 

The modern experts 
bave brought the bak- 
ing art to the fancy level 
of ACME biscuits. 

^ MP 


MOO! COMPAI^y MODINACAR.UP. 


tHsMbuM i MODI INDUSTRIES SALES DEPOT 

12- A» KtUfcdthoa Tatfon^, Street, CALCUTTA 

I M I ■ MM sds^i M .a ^ |s Il l I I i.ii ii i M , PIUS I 
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TIGER 


BRAND 



PAPERS 


FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


Mamifa0ti$nd bg 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

amagmg AgrnUi » 

BALHER LAWRIB A CO. LTD. CALCUTTA 

HISTORY OF INDIA 

From Mahenjo-daro to August 15, 1947 (Revised and enlarged 2nd Edition) 

— A narrative and an Intei-pretation — 

By Dr. N. K. 8INHA & Dr. A. C. BANERJEE, Lecturera in History, Gakutta University, Rs. 13-8 

NEW INDIA SPEAKS 

Beoont Speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Edited by D. R. BOSE 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 

1757-1945 : 2 Vols. : Bs. 19 

THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 

Covering the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

CoTering the period from 19.2.46. Bs. 10 

These th m books, by Dr. A. C. Banerjee of Calcutta University, are indispensable for 

a ihoioagh of the constitutional problems of India and Pakistan. These are 

tbs most m h mt etm and atUhontaiive eoUeetion of docymeeda relating, respectively, to (1) Indian 
from Plassw to Wav^ Plan. (2) The Cabinet Mission, and (3) The Constituent 
Assembly. ^ mlbor hnt added illuminating notes and Introductions. 

SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY 

^ DEVACHABYA, M.a. Rs. 7 

A. MUKWUEE & CO. 2, Colkige Square, CatcuHa. 



Office rHIALCUHA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINOS, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...RS. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44.000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation ^ 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment* 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
Oie Corporation are invested in 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mb. S. M Bhaiia- 
OHABJBE is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are . 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest : 

Dxed deposit for 1 year • 3 P.C. 

Dxed deposit for 2 years ••• 372 P.C. 

Fixed depodt for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 


CaU Natiaaal 

Bank Umjteil 

Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authobisbd Cafttal Bs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Dp Capital Es. 50,00,000 

Bbseeves Oveb Es. 23,00,000 


Branch Offices/ 


Bengal 

Cklcutta 

Bnrrabazai 

Bhambazar 

Oanninf; Bt. 

High Oourt 

Hatkhola 

Kalighat 

fihowanipore 

Ballygung 

Dacca 

Narayanganj 

Mymensing 

CnittagODg 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

ssr* 

AaauBol 

Brahmaubaria 

Behar 

Patna 

Qaya 

Muzaffarpur 

Orbia 

Cuttack 


ABBam 

Gauhati 

Dibrugarh 

C. P. & Berar 

N««piir 

Itwari 

Jttbbulpore 

Jubbnipore Gantt. 

Amraoti 

Baipur 

Madrae 

Madraa 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Oawnpore 

Meston Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benares 

Agra 

Bereilly 

Meerut 


Dalhi 

Chandni Ohowk 
Badar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Bd, 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Ahmcdabad 
Maskati Market 

N. W. P, P. 
Peshawar 

Bslaohiatan 

Quetta 

Rajpotana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for fixed dt^sits, plehse 
write.to: — 


BENOY BHUSAN MOOKERIBE, 

Manager, 


London Sgenfsi 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. Ton can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Es. 10 only ; interest allowed Vk p. a 
annum. 


Pam 4 
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Inspite of its apparent 
enticing and dading beauty, 
is after all a hallucination 
having no real substance. It 
charms the onlooker but leads 
to the perilous delusion. The 
spurious toilet products that have 
made their appearance in the 
market due to scarcity of genuine 
manufactures in Wa^time, have deluded 
the buying public just like the proverbial 
GOLDEN DEER. As reputation breeds imita* 
tlon, the famous hair oil 'HIMKALYAN' has been 
the terget of deceitful imitators for its superior 
quality and eioellence. Happily the course of events 
has chanc^ and the supply-position of HIMKALYAN* is now quite 
I adequate to meet its 
‘ ever-inozeasing demands. 

But make sure of a 
genuine one by making 
your purchases from 
reliable dealen and that 
is the only safer course 
to avoid fraudulent 
ducts. 'Himkalyan* is 
Ithe inimitable and superb 
Shair oil of the modem 
|Age ensuring luxurious 
I growth and radiant lustre. 



MH 





IllVfl lY HIMKALYAN WORKS • CALtVTTA 


HK<4S 
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The Gdeium and Vitamins in 


BOURN-VITA build strong bones and firm flesh 
in growing children. For adults, too, it gives 
deep, calm sleep and an abundance of energy. 




BOURN -VITA 

men fN CALCIUM AND VITAMINS 
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OATINE CREAM is indispensable for 


my toilet, i have been using it for a 
long time, and find it delightful, and extremely 
necaiiary to preserve a perfect skin. 


roahne 

SNOW^ DIV • CREAM ^NI6HT 
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Simple elegance and precision accuracy have 
distinguished Jaeger-LeCoultre watches for 
many years,— at present, these fine watches are 
In short supply but here are two recent arrivals, 


On Mt — JaMnr-UCouhrn 
modnl No. 2«n. wMi 9" 
tuybrftt KMl OM, txm flit. 
priM Rt. aev- 


0 « fi^—JlMto^UCoulm 
iMdol No. VI3 wMi IM" 
raybrito itoil tmim cue. 
Mm 


FAVRE-UUBA 

FAVRE-LEUBA & CO.. UTO. BOMBAY-CALCUTTA. 
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VORA » CO. PUBLiSHBRS LTD. 

It 

are glad to aanoanoe the publication of 
the Mlowing titles in the 

Naflondl Planning Committee 
seties. 

CHAimtAK : 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nbhru. 

HoNrGini»*8i{CEBJrART : 

K. T. Shah. 

MANUFACTURING 
••• INDUSTRIES. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

POPULATION. 

• • TRADE. 

POWER & FUEL. 

WOMEN’S ROLE. IN 

PLANNED ECONOMY. 

EDUCATION. 

And many other titles are in press. Ask 

I 

I for details of other titles or watch for the 
annoouoement here. 

Bach Tolume is of uniform sizeTand 
get-up and priced at Bs. 6/-, postage extra. 
Special concession will be giren to those 
who subscribe for the whole set in advance. 

Owing to paper control restrictions 
I only a limited number of copies are printed. 


INMAN EC0NSNICI 
MsntAMCE oa., i*n. 

Head Office t 

MISSION NOW. CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation, Interest earning 
has been assumed at 3V4^/o and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 

Bonus to policy-'bolders has been 
declared at the following rates : — " 

WHOLE LIFE — Ri. 12 par Ihoatand par'anoum 
ENDOWMENT Rt. 10 par thousand par annum 

Board of Directors r 

S. H. Bhattachaijee, Esq., Chairman 
Khan Sankar Bay, Esq. 

Tara Charan Chatteijee, Esq. 

India Earayan Boy, Esq. 

Bajendra Bingh Singhee, Esq. 

Xonindra Xohan Bhattaohaxjse, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY— Caleutte National Bk. Bldga^ 
Phlrozeahah Mahta Rd. 

MADRAS— Paehayyappa’s Hail, Oaoiva 
Town. 

DELHI— Naarmt Buildings, FWz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCICNOV, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHi, MyMENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 


soar cofis note, and ovoid 
dHomxflninieni / 


Wanted respecfabte agents and 
organisers on attracBve teems 
and remuneration. 


A Bomm pamaso, fioxBaT-! 
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DIAPEPSIN 






The stomach is lined on the inside 
with a soft tliick mucous membrane 
and in this lining and underneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous and produce 
the various constituents of the gast- 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice on the stomach 
contents brings about the early stagejji 
of gastric digestion. Diapepsin will 
be of use where these glands are not 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 




Pa«al4 


The Modern iIe*iew-*Qol<^ lAfV 


NOW AVAtLABLClt 
SUBHAS CHA^NDRA BOSE 


DDEAns or A Yoiirn 


1. M tnsi H m mn k> 

In these two books, now published for the first time in Eof^Ush, Subhas Chandra explains the 
^UoBophy of his life, the psycholo^cal background of his idealism and his gospel of ‘'total surrender’’ of 
Self for realisation and fulolment of his dream of h'reo India. 

) ahas sr nosi ros roECDon te i 

Qet a Copy immediately to avoid dieappointmeTit, as only a limited number of eopies are available for tale. 

SREE GURU LIBRARY, 204, Cornwallia Street, CALCUTTA 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 



Modern styling in office tiling 
appliances for the New Age. 
Strongly built of stool plate, 
Dark green slovo enamelled 
finish. Ks.15 nett for each Tray. 
Rs. 30 for both the Trays in- 
clusive Packing & Railway 
freight Catalogue & teims for 
Agents on request 




Size-irxl0''xl3'' 

G. S. AGENCY, 

88 & 90 Keshab Ch. Sen 8t. 
CALCUTTA-9 


liPROSY & LEPROSY 


LEUCODERMA, treated radicaUy by 
oral and applicable medicines within a siiort 
time Garanteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


VITAIITY^*"- 

W mm ■ ■ ‘VIGOURIN’ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 


HYDROCill 

Hernia, Filaria, Gbut, etc., radically cared 
by the nse of B. H. Taila. The qnly spedfio 
for immediate relief of aching, sta&ess and 
BwdliRg,jBi Borotnm. Rs. 3. Intemal medi- 
eme &. 2. Postage As. 12. KaviraJ R. N. 
CHAKRAViimr, Ayurved Sattri. 24. Debendra 
Ghosh Road. Bhowanipur, Galcatta,— 26. 
Fbone:— jSkmth 808. ' 


Is much prevalent in every part of Civi- 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy — Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lep‘*rs can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

( De- Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request : 

Founder: Pr. EAM PEAN SHAEMA 

1, Madhab .Ghosb Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 
'Phone-HGWBAH 359. 

** Branch : Harrison Eoad, Calcutta 
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AUTUMNr^the sea 90 iri of 



After the rains Antamn brings out the beauty of 
the azure sky, — the full flowing rWeis— the verdant 
fields smiling in the radiant sunshine. 

But this change of season puts a great strain on 
your Liver which has to work its hardest to aodimatiBe 
your body with it. 

QUMARE8H is not only a specific remedy for 
liver and Stomach troubles but a general tonic as well 
for it keeps you healtiiy by strengthening your liver. 



THE ORIEHTAl HESEAREH A CHEMtCM. LABORATORY LTD., 
QUMARE8H HOUSE 
• OltUlA • HOWRAH • 

Tba ’tiadaw Oe H w r ’ '’Ofllo<>i>'^'’lOiW " 






THE CRY OF A MILLION SOULS... 


Eager and soliciious has been the prayer 
fhaf millions have prayed, for years past, 
before ihe alfat of the Divine Mother, 

each autumn and every autumn. 
The prayerful cry of devout souls, in their 
endeavour to emerge free and honourable, 
has not gone in vain. 

May the Benign Mother grant us still better 
days to smile upon us and our beloved land I 






C?xi 




L 
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Gandhiji's D0-0R»DIE MISSION | 

Edited bs SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, A*ctt J&fttor, Amriia Bntmr Patriia. 

Mabatma Gaadbi’s uuiqae mission of peace in riot-devastated areas of East Bengal bas 
been a sonrce of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of tbe world. Tbc pro- ; 
found significance of bis lonely pilgrimage Ls, however, apt to be inadequately reali^d 
by many. This book sets out to explain the character and meaning of Gan|fliiji’s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. In piecing together the 'activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non- 
violence and has made an acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartrid.ge paper. :: /Vice JBs. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., l-l, Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta (9) 

SfllDIES IN OANMIlSn’ » 

Du Prol. N. H. DOM 

Private Secretary of Mahatma Gandhi in hig historic peace- miggion in the 
riot-torn villages in the district of Noahhali. 

PBINABY EDUCATION IN INDIA; IfS EHllirc’ 

Du Proi. A. N. DasD. n.A., (London) Re l-o 

INDIAN ASSOCIATED PUBLISHING CO-, LTD., 8C, Ramanath Mazumdar Street, Calcutta-9. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PUBE DBINEINU WATEU to 

Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, 

Institutions and Small Tillages. 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED 

Hyj^enic Rural Filter 

THE ORLY WAY TO SOLVE 
ORINKINS WATER PROBLEM 
AlrMdy ioetalled eevcral of 
2^000 (allon entput per day 
ander Union Boards of 
ManikeaqJ, Lakhlpnr, Sand|p, 

CtaanninhattL etc. 

Approved by the Direotor 
of Pnldio Health, Bengal, and 
Ihe Sanitary Board, Bengal 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60. Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUnA. 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE | ||t PafU BalUl 

AMROTARiAR LTD., F. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 
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NEW Publications: 

NEW BOOK JUST OUTl 

ATTITUDE OF VEDANTA TOWARDS RELIGION 

By SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

Demi/ 8V6, :: IMce: Rs. 6-8 

SwAMi Ai}HE£>ananda b^s proved the uniqueness of Vedanta and Religion, and has shown 
the way of harmonizing the Vedanta with Religion with their practical application to daily life. 
Thw neut Volume contains seventeen illtmnnatinff Leetures 
Viewed with Comparative method. 

With detailed Contents and Index, and with a hitherto unpublished photo of the SwamL 

Excellent get-np, 

AN APOSTLE OF MONISM 

By SISTER SHIVANI (Mrs, Mary LePage) 

A learned introduction by Dr. Bagchi. 

Demy HVo, Siie—nmf Volume with excelknl gel‘Hp~~-Wilh many pictures and a 

designed flap, lYwe : ks, 7-(S. 

Along with many new incidents of Swami Ahhedanauda's eventful life and glorious career 
in the West for quarter of a century. This volume also throws much light upon the 
History of the Vedanta Movement in the distant lands far across the seas. 

The learned Authoress imics: 

“Therefore, the biography is unique in that it is largely from memory and 
inspirations. The groat love accord to this Apostle by his disciples, stuilents and 
congregations throughout America and the West reminds one that only a personage 
of high spiritual stature could evoke a devotion so deep and spontaneous." 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-6 


Rh. us. p. 

Files— Medical Radiographic Technic ... 26 0 0 
Block h Bolling- The Amino Acid 
CompoHition of Proteins and Foods ... 26 0 0 
Adriaoi-Tochniques and Procedures of 

Anesthesia ... 26 0 0 
Collens & Boas -The Modern Treatment 

of Diabetes Mellitus ... 34 0 0 
Standard Handbook for Electrical 

Engineers ... 36 0 0 

Petrie— Diplomatic History 1713-1933 ... 14 10 0 i 
(lod win— Marconi 1939-1945 ... 8 8 6 

Murphy— New Horizons ... 12 3 0 

Amery— In the Rain and the Sun ... 17 1 0 
Simons A Sherman— -Plastics Business •• 22 12 0 
Randolph & Kao— Analytic Geometry and 

Calculus ... 19 8 0 

RusBell A others— Astronomy I— The 

Solar System . 14 10 0 
—do— —Astronomy 11— 

AstroplQiics and Stellar Astronomy ... 15 0 6 
Watson— The Physical Principles of Wave 
Guide Transmission and Antenna Systems 16 4 0 
Thurstone— Multiplc-Faetor Analysis ... 34 2 0 
Bliss— Lectures on the Calculus of 

Variations ... 22 5 6 
Remington — Pigments— Their Manufac- 
ture and Properties 9 12 0 
Haldane— Science Advances 8 8 6 

Zimmer— The Revolution in Physios 10 2 6 

Allen— The Tyranny of Time . 12 0 0 

Riohard^n— Fundamentals of Plastics ... 20 0 0 
Brootos A Alyea-Poisons ... 13 6 6 

Heath A Hetherington — Industrial 

Beseareh and Development ... 20 5 0 


Bh. p. ! 

Wheatley— Como into my Parlour ... 10 2 6 
Wcolf- To the Lighthouse ... 6 16 

Deeping— Sorrell and Son ... 4 10 

Aldi.ns Huxley— VeiHCB and a Comedy ... 4 14 0 
Aldous Huxley— Limbo Six Stories and 

a Play ... 4 10 
Hindus— The Cossacks ... 8 8 6 

Pound— Make it New Essays ... 10 2 G | 

Rajput-— The Constituent Atsombly ... 4 0 0 
Brown— 'Everybody's Guido to Parliament 6 16 
Munro— The Conbtitution of the United 

States ... 8 2 0 

Goricko - Complete Guido to Soilless 

Gardening ... 13 0 0 
Childe— Pre-historic Communities of the 

British Isles ... 20 5 0 
Chamberlin— The Theory of Monoiwlistic 

Competition ... 14 0 0 
Faris— The Arab Heritage ... 12 0 0: 

Moreland A Ohatterjeo— A Short Huiory I 

of India ... 17 1 0 
Spender— The Government of Mankind ... 10 2 6 
Fiahwick— Dairy Farming— Theory' and 

Practice ... 12 3 0 
Bush— Fruit Growing Out-Doors ... 14 10 0 
Macself— The Amateur's (iieenhouse ... 8 8 6 
Pfeifl’er— Soil Fertility, Renewal A 

Preservation ... 10 2 6 
McLachlan Theory and Application of 

Mathieu Fanotions ... 34 2 0 
Litrlewood— Lectures on the Theory of 

Functions 14 3 6 
Cooper— Thomas Smith's Profitable 

Culture of Vegetables ... 10 2 6 


THE BQPK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 
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W6RLD*FAM£D 

HARMONIUMS 




A NEV TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B Complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE, TONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 




- 




"Better Materials’' and 
"Improved processes” 

These are the Dwarkin 
features aod to these 
owe the splendid repu- 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please ask for our 
price lists 



Obtainable from 
All Leading Chemists 


UIRRHin son LTD. 

II. ESPinnROE, CfUCUTTfl 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA 


BOXBAT 
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KING & CO.. 

HOMEOPATHIP CSBMIBTa, 

90«7*A, Rabdisor Road, 12, Rotd Stbbbt 

AND 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only porest medicines from Bcericke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Rates — ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th diL 
at 4 as. a dram, 13 to 30th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at as, 12 a dram. 

M JAKSHMARI or T. B. cure 

1 D is a very successful remedy 

1 lj_ of Ayurvedic chemotherapy 

for all kinds of T.B., Asthma, 
Chronic. Bronchitis, llynioptisis, Hsoma- 
temesis, Chronic Cough, Ijoss of Calcium, 
etc. Many patients have been cured. 

Please do not lose heart without giving it 
a fair trial in your case. Free booklet 
is sent on application to the Manager. 

RA,IVA1I)VA AYURVEDIC WORKS, 
172, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12 

Practical Psychic Insirnction 

HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, Mind- 
Rcadinp, Auto-Suggestion, Crystal-Gazing, 
Conoontration, otc., various other secret 
sciences are taught by post. Successful 
Pupils all over the world. For particulars, 
please send an anna stamp. 

R. N. RUDRA, B.coM.. r.a., 

La Xnnu, Hazahiraoh, Bhiar. 

Hair^Disease-Speeialiat 

Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kucher-T aila 

( Kiinj oil. oil of bead fruit, abnM preeatoriua ) 
Bpecific for Baldnoai, Hair>fal1ing, dandruff etc. 
After twenty years’ reaearoh. this oil has now been 
much improved in efficacy ana more suitable for use. 

It hag ueen well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine^ Calcutta. Price now increased to R«. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Pbiali Ra. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU. b.8c., ilb., djji., d.pa. 

Shambazar Market, let Floor, Room 52, Calentta 
And RIMER A COMPANY’* D18PENBARIE8. 

Homoeopathy ~ Biochemistry 

The leading hotrse in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homcnopathic and Biochenaic medi- 
dnes, globules, bottles, ci^rks and other physicians’ 
requisites. Boots — American. English and 
Indian publications. 

Friee lisl jre^, on apjiltcfUion 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription iLs. 2-8. 
Speeimm copy free on requett. 

ROY L COMPANY, Homoeopathista 

PrinMn Street, Bombey 2. 

Bubikbbb Ebtablisbbd 18H9. 

HAPPINESS ??? 

Sciontitic knowledge leads to happi- 
ness. For a lioaltiiy, happy and satisfac- 
tory life study the science of marriage. 
For lull particulars please write to : 

BATSAYAN SOCIETY 

Post Box— l.YS (M)~l)clhi. 

KUNCH OIL 

(Miacd tvilh Jvory Powder) 

Cares Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of capilary diseases and liandrutl. Price 
Bs, 2-8, Postage As. 13 

BHT^RATI OSHADHALAYA 

126-2, Hazra Road, Kalighat, CALCVJTl’A-26 
Stockists — O. K. STORES, Dharamtolla, Calcutta 

NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Lake's 
PURE AND SCIENIlFICALLy REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

(An IhqtaraUehd Hi ft of Kmlnnir } 

IS aa ideul remedy for all sorts of^Eye 
Diseases. .Dram Phial Rs !i. 8 Phials Rs. 5-8. 

6 Phials Ks. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Rs, 38 only. Postage Free. 

D. P. MUKHERJEE de CO.. 

46-A-34, Sibpur Road, Sibpur, Howrah. 

( Bengal ). 
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MOST USEFUL BOOKS 

( THE COW IN INDIA 

^ By — Satish Chandnf Das Gupta 
Foreword written l)y GAKDHIJI 
2 Vole. 2()00 Pages Ke. 16, Poetagce Kb. 2-2 extra. 

““bee-keeping 

By — Kshitish Chandra Das Onpta. Price Rs. 7. 

PoBtago Afl. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCOR 

By — Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Second Edition— Price Ke. 10, PoHUgee R». 1-S extra. 

OTHER ENGLIsFpUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violeiro— Tho Inviiuiiblo Power ... I H-O 

2. Hand-Made Paper ••• 2-8’0 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. 1 A H 3-0-0 

4. Cheap Remcdiea 1-0 0 

5. Chrome Tanning for Cottagea 0-8 0 

6. Dead Aniraala to Tanned Ix^athor .. 0-12-0 

7. Wa«hinir Snap and Fountain Pen ink 0-4-0 

k ^y-BoJin ... 0-4-0 

9, Bone-Meat Fertilizer ..020 

10. Qandhiji’a Conflirnctive Programme ... O-C-0 

Available in all impoiiant towna of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15. College Square, Calcutta. 


WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 

Reugion & Nationalitt 

and 

t 

Status op Lipb 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK 

LIMITED 

43. Oharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone Nos. : Cat. 2260-fif2, 2389, 2445 & 2427. 


The Bank For The 
Middle Gass 


R. N. Goswami, D. N. Nukerji, m.l.a., 


Chief Accountant 


Mg. Director. 


‘Rhino Brand Geozies W 


auilable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manu/keiurers t— 

Agarpara Kutir Silpa Pratisthan 

P. 0. Eahabhati :: 24PabgiInas 

Brmcjhe» 1. 10, UpiTer Circular Road, Calcutta 
Healdah Station. 

2. 2/3, Chandmari Ghat Koad. Howrah 

Opp : Howrah Statioiia 

3. Banigaiij Bazar, Btiidwttni. E I. B, 
4a Arhtiid Road, Naihatii, B. A A. R. 
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The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 
Would yon like to know without any cost what the 
Stars indicate for you, some of your past exporiencei, 
your strong and weak points, etc? Here is your chance 
to test FREE the skill of Pandit Tabore, India’s most 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the ancient science 

to useful purposes has huut up an 

enviable reputation ? The accu- 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice oontained 
In hit Horoscopes on BuslnoM 
Speculation, j^nanoes, Love- 
affairs, Friends, Enemiea, Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, Lltigstlon, 

Lucky Times, Sickness, etc., hsve 
astounded educated people the 
world over. Obobob Maokbt of 
New York beUevesthatTaboremnst 
possess some sort of second-sight. 

To popnlsrise his system Tabore 
will send you Farai your Astral- 
Interpretation if yon forward him 
your luU name (Mr* Mrs. or Miss), 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all stssrly written by youzseli No movuw 
wanted for Astrological Worit, postage, eta, hut send 
about 6 annas (Stamps) for Stationery, testimoniids and 
other inteiesUng literatura Tabore bwves in fair derii- 
logs and all wcAc for whieh he reoeives any payment Is 





aea or niu money re- 
wmotknble oowuMfy 


(d bii ■faitenwnt nbout yon nwl you 


wtiUoalllvniiyBOk bomadenialn. Kon»Hnalint«. 
idhnm,'aO'eoB«utationBby nmUoidy. AAInm: EmA 
TnboN 841.£), Upper Vorjetl fllieal, Bombiy 88. 
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PEPfBBnilNIS 

PHYSIOLOGICAL TONIC ^ ^ 
A MEDICATED WINE 

With (ixlremo value in 
reliabilitating ran tlown health. 

Office:— 74/L\ Sura First Lane, Beleghata, Calcutta. 
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Only Skrip has tha TOP -WELL 
that heaps lingers clean t All 
other Writing fluid containers aro 
bottom -wet! bottias 


Sheaffer's pens and pencils stand alone at the head 
of the quality class ! Their beauty is enhanced by perfect 
performance . . . superior materials shaped by seasoned 
craftsmen I To the range of Sheaffer’s pens and pencils 
incorporating all the newest exclusive features we 
have given the name of "Triumph'/ Sheaffer's 
"Trii^mph'' sets ore available in many sizes and qualities 
to suit all pockets, each being a leader in its doss. 

SHEAFFER3 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

PUBLIC A TIONS 

Maharajy Rajballabh— A Critical Stady based on Contemporary Records— by Bameah 
Chandra Mazumdar, a.A^ ph.i). (Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer for 1942), f.r.a.8.b. 
Demy 8vo. Pages 99, Price Rs. 2, (1947) 

Agricultural Economics of Bengal, Fart I— by Parimal Eumar Ray, b.l. p.r.8. 

(witli a foreward by Dr. Byamaprasad Mookerjee) D/D Fagee 235 ; Rs. 8, (1947) 
Obscure Religious Cult— by Dr. Sashibhusan Das Gupta, u.a., ph.u. Royal 8vo. Pages 
554, Price Rs. 16, (1947) 

(An exposition of the obscure religious cults that inspired the life and literature of 
Eastern India, particularly of Bengal from the tenth century onwards i a scientific study 
of the mass mind as rereale<l through popular religion and literature.) 

Theravada Budhism In Burma — by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy, m.a. (CaL), D.t.ett & Phil. 

(Leiden), Dip-Lib (London), pi..a. Royal 8vo. Poges 320, Price Rs. 7-8 
Human Life and Beyond — A Scientiho Exposition— by Suresh Chandra Cbakrararly, 
M.A., II u Royal 8vo. Pages 115, Price Rs. 4, (1947) 

(Contains a Scientific formula regarding what happens after death. The Scientific 
foundation of Yoga has also been for the first time explained.) 

The Hindu Temple — by Stella Kramrisch ; Photographs by Raymond Bumier. Two Vols. 
1916. Size 12"X10", Pp. 466, Plates 81, Price Rs. 90, (1917) 

‘'These volume treat of the moaning and deal with every aspect of the Hindu temple 
in India from the earliest times demonstr^ing by means of Sanskrit texts, many hitherto 
untranslated, the consistency of the verbal Tradition and the architectural form. 

The architectural history is similarly traced and the sigiiificanc.e of its carvings, i>oth 
from the aesthetic and ultimate view point, is explained in relation to the total structure. 

Archaeology in India To-day— by Dr. K. E. M. Wheeler, Demy 8vo. Pages 31, 
Price As. 8, (1947) 

Evolution of Human Institution (Adhor Chandra Mukherjee’s Lectures for the year 
1940) by Dr. Prafullachandra Basu, ma., idip., i.i,d. Page 128, Price As. 8, (1947) 
Egypt in 1945 — by M. L. Raychaudhury, Sastri, with a preface by Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru 
and with a foreword by Mustafa Nehas Pasha. D/Cr 16iuo. Pages 253, Price Rs. 4, (1946) 
The Purums (An old Kuki tribe of Manipur)— by Tarakchandra Das, ma. Itoyal 8vo. 
Price Rs. 10, (1946) 

The blind in India and Abroad — by Subodhehaudra Ray, m a., b.i.., m.a. (Columbia), 
D/Qrown 16roo. Pages 274, Price Rs. 16, per copy Rs. 3, (1944) 

Lectures on Fuels and Furnaces— by A. K. Saha, u.a, i>h.u, use., r.n.s., r.RA.s. 

Formerly Foreign Expert, U.S.S.R., D/Demy l6mo. Pages 166, Price Rs. 3, (1945) 
Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, Vol. I— Hindu Period by Narayan- 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay, m.a., phu. Demy 8vo. Pages 868, Price Rs. 4, (1945) 
Museum Studies— by Ajit Mookerjee, with a foreword by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 

D/Crown 16mo. Pages 63, Price Rs. 2, (1945) 

Public Administration in Bengal— by Dr. Naieschaodra Roy, m.a., phj). Demy 8vu 
.P^es 104, Price Re. 1-4, (1945) 

Uaiveraity pubHeuHoas are sold by all leading booksellers of 
Calctttia, Lahore, Bombay, Poona, Delhi, Madras, Allahabad, 
Agra, Daideeling jsttd Benares, 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

LITERATURE 

poins 

SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 
An exhaustive collection of poems, songs. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


VOL. LXXXn. No. 4. 


WhoU Na 490 


and hymns by Bwami Vivekananda consisting of 
those originally in English and others translate 
into English from the original Bengali, Sanskrit, 


or Hindi, arrant in two sections. 

pp, 67, Re. 1’fi Supeyrior liinfling /?a 1-14. 

INDIA 

By SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

In this book are collected together some of 
the writings of Bwami Vivekananda dealing with 
India — her past, present, and future. In these 
pages we see him as a patriot and a nationalist 
of a high order. 7^. 128. Piice fie. U12, 

CASTE. COLTOdFaND SOCIALISM 

SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

In these pages are collected together the 
utterances and writings of the Bwami (that lie 
scattered over the volumes of the Complete Worlcs) j 
which contain his views on caste, culture and 
socialism. 104. Prm Re. 1-4. 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4 « WELLINGTON LANE« CALCUTTA- 13. 

Phone : Oalcutta 4475 


Thete should be af least one 


COUTBHTS fOB OCTOBER 1947. 


FRONTI8PlEOB-At The Tryet 

( in eolottrt )— Bew/yonott Da$ 


NOTE8- 


263-272 


Bide-Iighte On The Indinn Independence 
Act, li>47— 7>r. A. K. Ghosal, M.A. (Oal.), 
HiJ). {[jond.) 

The Growth Of CommunaUsm And Break- 
down Of The Bengal Adminietralion— 
'Rat Bahadur Hgoy Bihart Mukherji 

Indiana In Natal — /Vo/; Sudhansubimal 
Mufeharji, M.A, 

Early Veara Of The Calcutta Medical College 
(iUu*L) — Jogexh C. Batja! 

Rural Electri6cation In The United Statea 




STEEL ALMIRAH 

in every Home 


Give your delicate silks and woollens, books and papers, and 
other precious possessions reliable protection against damp 
and dust, insects and thieves--for many long years to come. 
A Oodrej Alrairnh, with its many patent constructional 
features, gives you all this protoclion, and more— it also 
keeps out flames. 



No home is complete tvilftout 


^ ivu riuJUG %s vumpwi^ wnrwui 

GODREJ & BOYCE MFG. CO.. LTD. ^ ^ e-PaterU Abnimii. 

Makars of Sacurity 6- Efficiancy Mkfaf Equipmanf 6- Fumifura... • 

Bombay—Calcutta— Madras— Dellii—Cawnpore— Hyderabad (Dn.) ^ 

Agencies M gvnr India. 


...and 48Dy Vegetable TOILET SOAPS for protecting your skin Health and Beauty. 
Thfflre is a Godrej toilet soap for everybody. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SRI AUROBINOO: ^ 

SPIRIT & FORM OF INDIAN POLITY -- 

‘A positive (uid realistic assessment of Indian values in the matter of polity .’' — Bmdmthan standard 

Price t Pe. 1-4 


SISIRKUMAR MURA: 

THE VISION OF INDIA 


Rs. 5 


the author makes a powerful plea that India is one geographically and culturally. To-day, 

more than ever when India is cut up is this vision of oneness the supreme need.. ..The book bears 
ample testimony to the author's integrating vision of India's chequered history and culture....^’ 

— Vedanta KesJiari 

CULTURAL FELLOWSHIP OF BENGAL 

“This is perhaps the first to give a readable account of the cultural achievements of the Bengali 
nice. The account given by him is so coniprehensivti and comparative that it may be profitably 
read as an interesting chapter of India's cultural history." -^Prahuddha Uharala 


ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CALCUTTA- 12 


INDIA 


Newly Published Bengali Prize jusf Ouf 
Books for Children 


I5y Shalla Chakravortv 

KALO PAKHI Ks. 3-8 

3y Biren Das 

NATUN PA'fflSAU lu. 3-8 

Bjf Pyarfmohan Sen Gupta 

KEB.AL MAJA He. i 

Bs Kumudranian Mallik * 

HARE MAJHI Re. i-i 

Bs logendranath Gupta 

JHANSIR RANI at 

By Bijanbehari Bhattacharra 

GHHARA-CHHARI a. i i2 

By Malor NIhar Gupta 

HAHASAHARER BUEE 

Ba 4.8 


Just Ouf 


Children’s Grandest Annual 

BARSHIK 

SHISHU-SATHI 

I 1354 B. S. 1 

With alluring stories — 
interesting topics of the day 
— multicolour pictures atid 
other features from tho 
pen and brush of eminent 
writers and popular artists * 

Best out tor the Children 


Price Re. 41- 


Pottage extra 


ACIJTI^QU LIBRARY * Colle^ square. Calcutta : 12 

MPUlWOn L.IOnMnf . Suppl, BuUdlnga, Dacca 
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Watehes With Plastie Straps. 

No. 901 Jewelled lerer mewement 
aecnrate and np*to-dale wrist 
watches as per illustratloo. Bright 
chromium case Bs. 40, Boiled gold 
gtd. 10 years Bs. 55, with staiuless 
steel back Bs. 58, with 15 Jewris 
fitted machine Bs. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed 3 years. Postage 
& Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
A CO., Aishbagh (m.c.), Lucknow. 


wiwtarw 

SSciW 

(JifRI « ^ lll« 

«rf»rl, TO. Twtflr WIWOT >ni»i 

• rprtftfii < 1 ? fTTjf I 

RRvnniiiirnM^ >9 ^91 

« 9*91 

>« 9*91 «/i* fm^mn i* 

•irttann orwsf to 


CONTENTS— (Contlnaed) 

Ptoi 

The Villege Inn iiUtut.}—Oeoffery Grigson ... 300 

Derelopment Of The Salt Indnatry Of 

(iUmuy-J. E, Nag, M.8e. ... • ... 301 

Beminiaeenoea Of Aduurjra Dhruva {Uluti.)— 

Mahatnahopadkgoga Vtdkushekhara 

BhttUaeharga ... 306 

Dr. ' Ananda Ooomaiaswaniy {UluiQ — Prof, 

0. C. Qangoly ... ... ... 300 

The Problem Of Water Fertility In Fi.h 

Gnltnre— A. Kumar Duti, M.Se., Fh.D. 
(Oornell) and Amtya R Ear, M.Se., Ph.D. 
lEdin.) ... ... ... ... 312 

Politiea In Burma— Ban'mira Nath Dost ... 315 


you LOOK UGLY? 

Due to lAcprosy, Leucoderma, Pimples, Pox or Scar 
marks. Grey hair, Hair falling, Baldness, Wrinkles 
or any other disease ? Regain your natural beauty. 
Wnte to—KAvuiAj Mirij^icK. b.sc. Kaviratna’s 

Herbal Research Laboratory, Kalna ; Bbngai.. 


Books by ANIL BARAN ROY 

The Message of the Oita — As interpreted by Sri Aurobindo, with Text, 
Translation and Copious notes. Published by Allen & Unwin, London. 
2nd edition ^ Price p,. to 

"These notes are illuminating'.” —The Tunes, London 

"An ideal book both for Study and for reference-'-one can not open it at any page 
without learning something.” —The Seienee of ThougM Review, England 

Abridged edition— Rt. 3-t2 

The World Crisis— Sri Aurobindo’s Vision of the future . Price Rt. 1-12 

"Mr. Boy’s book was just what I wanted at this moment. It puts in a nutshell all the 
things I wanted to have veiy clear in my mind before attending this'Gongress. 

— Mr. Robert Sabnon, 

Argentine Delegation to the World Federation of United Nations 

Songs from the Soul— 2nd edition Price Re. 2 

“There are moments in one’s Ijfe when the exterior world appears dark and dismal and 
one badly needs and seeks some mental stimulant and support. Here is a book whi^ 
can be of immense help in fulfilling this common vital human need.” 

—The Leader 

AMIYA LIBRARY LIMITED 

PublishoTS A Book^sellers 

19, Bhupendra Boae Avenue, CALcaTTA«4 
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Hair 

the Supreme Gift and chief adorn- 
ment can now be yours w'ith 
Kesavardhini. 

Your nose and chin arc con- 

\ 

demned to a monotonous sameness ; 
but of your hair, you can make 
dreams as at Ajanta. 

Begin the day’s Beauty Bitual 
with your hair — and Kcsavardhini. 
Let your coiffure accent your 
charm ; by growing and preserving 
young, lovely hair, let Kesa- 
vardhini accent your coiffure. 
Give your hair 


COMMUNALISM IN 

MVSLllll POLITICS 

ANV TMliBLCS Vnu IMNA ^ 

PROF, S, MUKERJEE 

A political history of Muslim India from 
1857 to 1946. 

SonOi-East Asia’s Challenge 

B. K. SEN GUPTA, m.a. Rs. 2-8 
A connected account of the Struggle for inde- 
pendence that is now going on in Burma, Malaya, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Indo-China and (-Inna. 

India’s Nan of Destiny 

B. K. SEN GUPTA, M.A. Rs. 4-8 
An exhaustive and penetrating study of Nkta.ti 
Sttrhar (jirANDRA as a man, statesman and 
revolutionary leader. The only book about NetajiV 
fDioixxn’ and AcrrviTrKS. VVith 5 Illustrations. 

Indian War of Independenee 

B. BANERJEE. With 12 Illustrations -Rs. 4 
An authentic, account oi wars of Independence 
fought under the bunners of Tiru Sultan, Nana 
HHA inB,RANl OfJtiANSIIL SKRAJUI)OUTJiA,CTandhi, 
Nehru and Nltaji S\muAS Ciiant>ra Bose. 

I.1I[.A. Soldier’s Diary 

LIEUT. M. G. MULKAR, B A. Rs. 3-8 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM— Fitzgerald. 

This volume infdudes both the First and Fourth 
versions. Illustrated, ('loth. Rs, 3-8 and 
Rex in Bound Rs. 5. 

GREAT SHORT STORIES: Maupassant Rs. 2 

17 beat stories with the novelette ‘Ball-of-Fat’, 

- loYC-Lcfters of ronions 
nen and Women 

About 50 illustrious writers of both sexes. 
Compiled by DOROTHY PARKER 
With 20 Illustrations Rs. 3, Bengali or Hindi Rs. 2-8 


KES AVARDH INI 


TODAY I 

PRESERVES, GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini •" As. 12 

Eesavardhini Shampoo As. 12 

Btetage and packing extra. 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORB 


With Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
Compiled by SHIRLY CUNNINGHAM 
Selection of best Love Poems, ranging over 
four hundred years— from the sixteenth to twentieth 
century. About 300 pages, Rs. 2-8 

"Orientol’s Religious Series" 

(1) SITA — English IVanslation Rs. 2-8 

(2) Psychology of Image Worship— Rs. 2-8 

VORKS OF DR. S. K. MUKHERJI, M.B. 
KAMA-8UTRA (Vatsayana)— An anthentio English 
translation. 14 Illustrations Rs. 5 

Psych^ogy of Love— Illustrated Rs. 2 

Marrlaga and Wise Parenthood— lUust - Rs. 2 
Publicution list on request. 

ORIENTAL AGENCY 

2-B, Shyama Oharan De Street. Calcutta 12. 
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!! DUBETES 
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Use from today the world-renowned 
f”SOMA*MAHANTAK” which will cure yon 
dbstpletely and quickly. It decreases the 
specific gravity and makes the urine free from 
sugar and albumen and regulates the whole 
system. Without injection and witliin a very 
short time all sorts of Diabetes are perma- 
nently cured. Try once before giving up 
all hopes. Phice: Es. 5-8, V. P. As. 12 
BAIDYANATH A Y U R V EDAS H R AM 
EAVIRAJ U. BEATTACHABTA, ( m.k ) 
Kavya-Yyakarantirtiia, 7uha«uiharya 
120-1‘1, Upper CSrcolar Road, Calcutta 


STOP ] BIG MONEY ! MORE MONEY ! 

1 1 ) Raoharga yaw dry Batteriaa at little coat. Complete 
inatructiona only Ab. 8 in stamps. Post fim (2) Ela^ic 
Balts, make your oirn at a cost of 1 ah. Compete -in- 
strnotions As. 8 stamps. Post free. (3) Coffaa Easanoa, 
make your own at ve^ small cost. Complete formula 
and instmcUons As. S stamps. (4) 20 Ways To Make 
Monay new booklet As. 8 in stamps. All Post Free. 
General Supplies Oo.,0/o G.P.O. Box 167. Karachi, 2.M.B. 


DAiTON 1-Week Shorthand. 

Quickly gives 150-200 words per minute speed. 
FIRST LESSON FREE. 

Danton Shorthand School, 

( St. Albans ), Now Road, Post Box 43, Delhi 13. 


CONTENTS-(ContInued) 

Paqb 

BOOK REVIEWS: ... ... 321-324 

(L C. Bkattacharjeey Swami Jagadiiwara- 
nanda^ Nurayan C* Chanda, D, 
Barman, A. B, Duita, CH^miakaran 
Chakravarii, P, R, Sen, Vidku- 
ahekhara Bhaitaeharya, K. Af. J. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS : 

Mepsage of Sri Aiirobindo 
Guidalo: Queen of the Hills ... 
Shall India Remain Divided 
Hardy’s Philosophy In Fiction 
Ministerial Portfolio of 

* Scientific Research ’ 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS : 
Independent India ... 

The HusBO-American ImpHase .. 


,327-332 
... 327 
... 328 
... 329 
... 330 


333-336 
... s333 
... 333 


POHIR. HRMNAUIV. POISE, 
POPDIAOITV aaO PLEASVBE 

can all be yours if you study Miss ('otton's 
('Ourse at home. Write for details today. 

Converiation Institute, Daryaganj, Delhi 15a 



ROY COUSIH £ CO 



4,DALH0USIEjq3TEPHEHH0USE.CALCUTTA 


PHONE CAL, 49R2 


JFWELltRY 
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• ^ ^ook^ ♦ • 

Kb. Ab. 

The Politieel Thought of Tugore by Dr. Hachin 

Sen, M.A., Fh.B., Editor, The Indian Nation 10 0 
Call of The Land by J. N. Ohakravarty, 

Betd. Director of Agriculture, AsBam 3 0 

Partition or Federation ? by Prou D. N. Banerji 
(Head of the Dept, of Political Science, 

Dacca Uhi?er«ity) 2 0 

Fiaeal Policy of India by P. Das Gupta, M,A., P.B.B. 10 0 
History of Bengal, Vet. I (Edited by Dr. R. 0. 

Majumdar, mji., ph.D.) ... 20 0 

Early History of Vaishneva Faith and Move- . 

meat in Bengal by Dr. S. E. De. m.a. D.r.it. 10 0 
Hindu Colonies in theFar East by Dr.R.O. Majumdar 7 8 
Krishnakamamrita of Lilasuka (Ed. Dr. B. E. De) 6 0 
Padyavali of Rupa Gosvamin (tiki. Dr. S. E. De) 5 0 
Kiehakavadha of Nitivarman (Ed. Dr. B. E De) 4 0 
A German Word Book by J. Ghosh, M.A., ph.D. 1 8 

A French Word Book by J. (^hosh, M.A.. Ph.D. 1 0 

Suvarnadvipa (in two parts) by Dr. R. 0. 

Maiumdar, M.a.. ph.D. each 10 0 

Art of War in Ancient India by Dr. P. 0. 

Ohakravaity, m.a., Ph.D. 5 0 

Studies in the Puranio Records on Hindu Rites and 

Customs by Dr. R. 0. fiazra m.a., ph.D. ... 5 0 

2arly Arabic Odes by Dr. 6. M. Hussain, M.A.. ph.D. 15 0 
History of the Paremara Dynasty by Dr. D. G. 

Gsnguly. M.A., ph ]>. ...10 0 

Concepts of Riti and Guna in Sanskrit Poetics 

by Dr. P. G. fjahiri ... 4 0 

General Printers & Publishers Ltd., 

119, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta 



1 18 A «00D PLACE 

1 FOM SATISfiS 

S Bi,. OHiee: 12 , Cuvb St., Calcutta ! 

2 and Brcmchet 

iiiiiiiiiiHiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


niDBiN tbeashm 

Miracle Easiest Method of Block-magic. A most 
sure and secret means for influencing persons, fulfil 
all desires and acquire mighty unrival powers to 
do any wonder against stamps^ State requirements. 
Rev. 0. Seine, Faridabad, Dacca, Bengal (m. r.) 




OB Almighty Oath deelaimtioh of its iheffectiveneBB. 
Maya Dovi, Hoiide*’, FazMabad, Dack (m.b.) 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works 

tiiatory of Aurangzib Hh. As 

Vole. 1 A 2 together, 2Dd od.. .. b 0 

Vol. 3, 3rd ed., ... ... 3 8 

Vol. 4, 2nd ed.. .-40 

Vol. 5 ... ..4 0 

Shivaji and HU Times, 3rd ed. Out of pr. 5 0 
A Short History of Aurengzlb, 511 pp. . 5 0 

Mughal AdminUtratlon, 3rd ed. .30 

Studies In Aurangzib's Reign, 18 euBAya 2 8 
Anecdotci of Aurangzib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of Shivaji, Arudios in Miwatba 
Hifttory, 308 pp. ... ••• 2 8 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ... 1 6 

Fall of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1739-1754), 560 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 2 (1754-1771). 572 pp. ... 5 0 

Vol. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaitanya : his life and teachings, 3rd* ed. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali traoa. of ShivAii 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 
n Maratlbi traoa« of ShivAji 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 
Later Mughals (1707-1739), 2 vols., each 8 0 

S. C SARKAR,-M. C SARKAR, 

CoUeg« Square, Calontta. 
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CHILDREN LOViE TO FIGHT INDEED! 

And to toUow would be a slight cut or a gaping wound. But 

whatoTor the outcome, it needs care, — for neglect never heals. Deadly 
s<M»8 have mild beginnings and wisdom seeks a timely nipping. 

KANDUDAVANAL 

nips that mischief without fail. Itches, 
Cuts, Eczema, Burns or Sores 

— ^you can ensure immunity with 
this antiseptic of tested efficacy. 

LAL HOHAN SAHA’S WONDERFUL INVENTION 



SULAGOON 


The best specific for Hbad-Ache, 
Tooth-Aohb or soy kind of pain. 
Immediate results on application. 


L. M. Shaha Sankhanidhi & Co., Ltd.— Dacca. 

branch: 32E, JACKSON LANE. CALCUTTA. 



f The first fuarth of a mao’s iuouiue bays existence ; tbe second quarter a few comforts i 
the tliird quarter lets him spread a biti the fourth quarter should be used to 
guarantee too first quarter and as much as possible of the second and the third. 

Follow this ideal scheme through Life lusuranoe and plan with a Hindusthan 
Policy which ensures a joyous and peaceful old age for you and a 
I quiet tenure • of life for those who oouut most to you in lifa 


S HINPUSTHAN '' 

CO OPHATin liSURANCE SOttETY , *>f 

UilTED i Crotes 


i I Crores 


IIIITitl lllllllll. CA10ITTA. 
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NOTE^ 


Mahalma Gandhi s 79lh Birthday 

J lu* 2nii oi iiiarkrd uiiolhei inih s'tonr i!i ihc 

life ol ilie ‘ Faiucr of llie Indiun IV.iplr,*' C8 Ik- |ja‘> l)eeii 
IfV oin: wIk) is nt*xi Id iiini iki oui t-siimation. ]i 
wart i.flchralrd 1 j\ fu'its anti pravinsi. tiioujih with juy in 
t'vii liearis. Mahatma (jaiidlii has ix^on frtit; all ihib 
inaluit: lift.', but this birthday markb the lieginning of an 
<'ju of irei'dinu tin those in wiio-c MTvict^ he has dedicated 
lijs hie. 'Hiis is ni# (Mraaion foi us to indul^'e in lo«f: 
panoi^'yiicb. We can only hope and pray that the fulfil' 
riitiiL ol that which lic.s nean^^i to hib heart he not dis 
idiit .lad that we may have the good fortune to have him 
A’ilh us till he ha^ » oiiipleied liie ^jiaii of 12S years. 

Fandii Jawa/uirlal Nehru 

111 every SiuLe llmt sets il» eycn upon the palii 
t»f progress and uf the advancement of ita culture and 
civilization, the Icadirhip devolves on one who has 
I'lrtioa, wJio can view the w'orld in perai>ective and 
gauge the a.s.«eU and i-ihort comings of his own pctiple 
and abSi.»SH tin? relative i-.pced of his country’s advance- 
rnent in compari.sou with the rest of the World. On 
the calibre of his mind and soul and on the vital 
dynamics of his y>erPonalily dc^jeiids the future of hu5 
people. The gre-alt!:- sucli a man is, the more assured 
becomes the iirognjiss and prosperity of his clmrge. Thi*s 
IS an established truth as can be found in the hnstory 
of all civilized nations. Given the full nuppurt of his 
countrymen and abb' awsislance from his colleagues, 
who in their turn must be realists aud men of action and 
experience, such a man ca:i build a nation that can 
vie with any in the c vilized world, iSuch a man is our 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nebm and we have every rea.son 
to be proud of him. • 

We {rank^ confess that wt* have not been able 
to eye to eye with him in the matter of choice of 


Pandit Neiiru by people wno are politically immaturt* 
jud who have lost all semse of proportion through the 
lornbli? bufferings ihat they and then* near and dear 
liavo bei;a going thr^mgh during the last few moutlu*. 
We do not wibh in the least to belittle thoise sufferings. 
Indeed wliun the time coniiia and the lull story scu»< 
tlie light of the day, the world will know why Jinnah 
and Liaquat All are to afraid of thr trutii and why 
they uie trying lo hide the guilt of their own asso- 
ciates aud own people, through mendacious staiemcntw 
and subterlugt‘b. If that story, of which there is ample 
proof, were jmblished today, the w'hole of India would 
be ablaze. Uut, all the same, we cannot but strongly 
condimin the mov(?s tliat are being made to mak*' 
Pandit Nehru a sCMi>e*goa: for the evils perpotrat*^! 
by the myrmidon*^ of the League. For what oould he 
have dune to prevent this calamity ? There are goiin*. 
who say that he whould have arranged for the transfer 
of populations right away, after the March happeniugu. 
These brainy gentlemen forget that the very same 
criminal olemcnts were the e all the time, and their 
third party instigalnrs were even ritrongcr at that time, 
and So the .same acts, of rapine, bestial lust and brutal 
slaughter, might have been precipitiiled, at the wighl 
of tlieiT* piey escsiping, by the marauder.'s. There' can 
be no ift.surance against treacherous aggresssion, let 
not forget, and the remedy can only come after tlie 
occurre.’ici', and it does not lie in hi'apjng abuse on the 
heads of thtwe who arc at the helm. We must rather 
-t lengthen their hands, so that they can build strong 
bulwarks against further a^j^aiilis. We must all strain 
our eerves to the irmosl in succouring the afflict(‘d, 
but while doing so we inns:, not loise our balance? and 
our .^nsc of realities. We have betm secure in the 
“Peace of the Grave” for over a century and therefore 
have forgotten as tj how to face such terrible 
oalamitiGR, 


men, and in certain details of his policy, aud therefore 
yliave had occasion lo criticize liirn ; and we shall 
continue to do so whenever the occasion arises, for 
‘ that 1“* the firne-hoaoured principle of the democratic 
Sjmicedure which we consider to be the only way for 
UR. But that does not mean that we lend our support 


to the senseless accusations that are being levelled at 


Let us seek parallels in the histor>' of our own 
tinii'^. Slaiin concluded a non-aggression treaty with 
H'tler, and greatly profited, for a time, thereby. When 
Hitler considered the time ripe, he struck without a 
mementos notice and without the slightest indication. 
7fhe truly colossal might of the German war-machine 
was hurled at the' unsuspecting Russians. We know the 
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full Biory and so there is no need to go into detail^- 
It will suffice to' saj' that 60 per cent of economic 
llussia was engulfed by the Nazi hordes, millions were 
alnmk down, and fire and fuiy wais let loose over 
hundreds of thousands of square miles within a few 
months and it seemed ais if Russia would go down 
at any moment under that fiery tidal-wave. Did the 
peo}>le of Russia at that critical moment, when their 
fate seemed to hang on the slenderest of threads, did 
they go howling into Moscow, hurling abuse at Stalin 
and demanding hin head on a charger because he had 
not foreseen the treacheiy* of Hiller? Wc all know' 
they did not, and we all know that the course of 
history would have been changed, had they been blind 
enough to do so. Twenty million Russians periighed in 
that cataclysm and oier ten thousand crores worth of 
treasure and property wavS lost. But the Kusaiani^ did 
not lose their balance, and that is why today the 
Soviefu are a mighty nation. We are also passing 
through critical days but let not the agony of five 
millions, whom we should succour and rehabilitate, 
blind US to the fact I ha: the fate of more than 
three hundred million, ^ in hanging in the balance. 

In those <iayK of trial and agony Pandit^ Nehru 
must feel that the miglity weight of the function of 
three hundred millions and more* is behind him. Never 
wai? India in mure need of a man like him than today, 
and wc are proud of the fact that he has risen to the 
octusion without in the least sacrificing his ideals. 
His vi.'<ion of India in of the truest and so he 
must be aided to the full by his colleagues, 
So that it tuny lie translated into reality. Sardar 
Patel, with his clarity of thought, hit? concrete 
realism and sw^ord-stoel keenness and ability munt 
become a tow'CM- of B'rength to him. Pandit- Nehru on 
his ))firf must become more aware of the facts as they 
an* and arrange his plans accovdiugly. T^et hi.s idealii^m 
be a<lapled to Sardar Patel's realism so that the Fnion 
may march from rstrength to strength, Khe there might 
he greater disasters in stor; for us. 

Pandit Nehru and the Delhi Riots 

Pandit Nehru ha^- expresssed hiinscll' ch’arlv and iiu- 
ambiguoiusly on the matter of the diatiirhance*? in Delhi 
and the East Punjab. He holds no truch with untruth- 
which passes in the West, and in si>nie places nearer home, 
for diplomacy — ^and has not dealt in niinimisaiion or in 
subversion! of facts as has his opposite number in Pakistan 
II is tnie that the spokesmen of Pakistan ab|:oad have 
tried tu> take advantage of this transparent hofiest> and 
sinceriry of Pandit Nehnr as compared widi the word- 
juggling and travesty of truth prdctll^d by rWir own 
leaders. It is also true that some; filthy newthiiouiids have 
taken this opportuntity to abuse the hos^italf^ of the Indiao 
people by. despatching h^hly calauredb repots aiiout What, 
is happening in India^ wbilg totally suppres^g the for more 
terrible news about Western Pa^fotafii ' B# lhat;i8io(ild not 
cause any diaanay in; us, for jb«th tsriUilath the day in 
the Jong run and .fa)^ propaiiM^ ^ the wdg ^ 
^ our: pari mgri 


and consulates with efiicienr men and material so as to, 
combat this sort of insidious propaganda. As things stand 
our case in going by default, not only in America and 
England, hut all over the World. Our broadcasting de- 
partment must now function as a pari of the Foreign 
Relations department. 

Pandit Nehru’s standpoint of view is clear. On Septem* 
her 29, at Old Delhi, he said : 

Muslims who really considered this to be their own 
i!!»uiitrj' and did no|t look to any outside agency for help 
were welcome to Jive in Indio, he said. But, at the same 
time, thf»se who were disloyal to the country had no place 
here and the Government will give them full facility to 
migrate to a land of their choosing. 

Till Corgresb had always refused to subscribe !•» the 
ideology of tw!> nations and had been supported by the 
people in this mailer. To-day llie people oi India wen- 
doing tio same thing fi^r wliieli they had blamed llie 
League. 

‘The di‘maiid for making India a Hindu Stale i- a 
vinual victory for the Muslim League, a victory compared 
to wViieh their achievement of Pakistan is of very liule 
significance."’ 

The prestige and respect. Pandit Nohrii said, which 
the country hud begun t!» enjoy among nalions id the 
world hecanse of its advoean'y of the rights of the oppressed 
people was fast disappearini:;. .Stories of atrocities com- 
mitted during communal riots were getting currency in 
foreign countries, and the people there had begun to donhi 
the existence of that culture and civilisation for which 
India had always lieen known. 

Asian people had started hM>king up to India their 
ehainpion and leader, hut what has hapjiened among us 
recently has shaken their faith in ns. 

The aim of the Congress, Pumdit Nehru said, was not 
merely to drive the British out of India. They had visuab 
ised big plans for increasing the material wealth of India 
and making the life of even- person here really wortli 
jiving. They never wanted lawlessness and anarchy in 
place of foreign domination. They had planned to in- 
dustrialise India and build new irrigation projects which 
would have raised the standard of living in this country. 
All those plans and proposals had been upset by the sud- 
den outbreak of communal rioting. The energies and re- 
sources of the Government which slioiild have been spent 
in making India a richer country^were now being exhausted 
in preventing people from killing each other. 

Again he made the following statements on Septemlier 30; 

Pandit Nehru admitted that the Muslim League had 
clone incalciilablp harm to India and that the country 
would have got freedom long hefofe if there had not 
been the obstacles ^aced in their way by the League. A 
Igrge number of Muslims may have acted as traitors to 
the ctwimry and ptmishmem for all those who betrayed 
their motherland must be severe; but the people must not 

sight of a large number of Hindus and Sikhs also 
who in the past, had aeuul treach^usly. There were 
»0|l-1ifoisUiiia who had aetivoV WM thp British while . 
^ wtare aupr^ng % tndi^ figtrite. What punis|^ 
thuijy Sm FiMit Ndtiru adeei 
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He wan also a\tfaire of acts of brutalities committed 
by the people in Pakistan with the active help of the 
authorities. He woinfled lo take effective measures against 
the Pakistan Government for having failed to protect the 
interests of the minorities, but his hatKis were fiound by 
similar things happening in his own country. With what 
face could he lake action against the Pakistan Government? 
He would have liked the armies of India to march into 
Pakistan for the protectioni of the helpless, rather than 
see them occupied in quelling riots and guarding hospitals. 

Neither is he sparing in his eondenuiulion of those 
who look the law in their <iiwn hands as can hr seen fnnn 
Ills statement on October 2. 

Pandit Nehru called upon the peojde lo make up 
their minds as llo which path they were going lo follow. 
iIk’ one prvinied oiii hy that apostle of truth and non- 
violence or the other one oni wliicli they liad, fot the paef 
many days, lieeii led hy the anti-social elements in the 
eonniry. Tle'\ roiiJd not shoiil Mahatma CandhiV ‘Jai' 
and fiiitsue a policy of hatred towards their own lireihren. 

The I'eal danger lo India, he added, r.ot from 

Pakistan as was being feared in certain quarters, hut from 
a section of Indians ihemselves who were acting fnolishl> 
and Ireaifheroiisly. The greatest enemy of India and the 
higgewf iraiior In-rlav is one who hreai‘S the peace of the 
«innlry. 

The Prime Mimsier then refened l(» the charge that 
he was always thinking of other roiiniries and neglecting 
his own. ll may l>e he had been at fault in certain matters, 
hilt he (lid not believe that India (mkiiKI progress in isola- 
lion from the rest of the world. The study of past hiHlory 
woiiild revival that India fell and decUnled whenever it lost 
touch with the outside world. In whatever age tlie Indians 
started looking too much towards tliemsrlve« and deve- 
loped narrow-mindedness and exclusiveness they suffered 
an eclipse. 

Industrial and Agricultural Expansion- 
in U. P. 

The Umied Provin<-es Government is leading in manv 
important brunches of nation-huilding activities. Sincere 
and serious efforts are being made to solve agricultural, 
industrial and administrative problems alike. The pro- 
vince’s forward march is worthy of emulation by other 
sister provinces, specially of Bengal. Although they arc 
still just schemes, they merit special allenti m because the 
nation-building schemes, so far drawn up in that province, 
have been mostly Iran.slated into action within (]uite a 
reasonable time. 

Pandit Keshav Deo Malaviya. Minister fon Devcl«Ki>- 
menl and Industries, U.P., at a Press Cotjference held at 
Allahahaii^^id, ‘‘Given suitable c.o-operatioa from the 
press and public workers and with the extensive drive for 
the maniifa(?totc of manures, improvv^ment of irrigation and 
other developments in the present system of agriculture, 
the United Proivinces w,iW be converted front a deficit area 
to a surplus province by the ravi harvest of 1949.” He 
expressed the firm deteimliiattoo of tlie IJ.P. Government 
to ^0 ahead with their schemes of iifdustrialisation. 


Tlie Govemmeni have recently divided the industries 
section into cottage and smalUscaie ones, and jkcy 
and heavy industricH. A (.outage Industries Board has been 
set up to organise industries swiftly and efficiemty. TIijh 
H oard will be assisted by a Director for CAittage Inidustrieb. 
The heavy industries will have a section organised and 
planned through a separate section. 

He announced tliat necessary tneasuies were being 
taken to start a big shellac products indiiatry in Mirzaptir. 
A number of men had already left and were leaving for a 
short traindng course at Ranchi wliic.ii has a well-known 
institute for carrying on research in the shellac, paper and 
plastic substances. The Minister hoped that in a fev\ 
months a good shellac paper plastic products industry will 
1 m‘ set up in Mirzapur. 

Suitable steps to extend the cultivation of Mick lac 
weri' alsM.^ being taken by the government in the Mirzapni 
district and llu‘ government hoped that the present traders 
of the lac industry wdll co-operate in the future sel-up lot 
llip rapid development of this useful industry of the pro* 
vince. 

'riie Development Mini'sler also annoutK''‘d that the 
government v^il^ making Dehradiin the centre of sericulture 
indusirv for supplying silk worm cocoons to other parts ot 
the provitu-e. The Ahraiira «erieulture. industry was receiv 
ing the attention of the government and they were trying 
lo cultivate the w'ild silk^worm of Ahroura. 

The Development Minister further announc(.Hl that 
handloom weaving will recidve (Government's special ai- 
teiiiion. Tire CGineriiment was taking steps, he said. t(» 
reserve a larger amount and higher quality of yarn for the 
handloom weavers. The Minister felt that the most im 
poriant thing for improving the hanidhmni indiiMr> was ir» 
inlrodncp standards and designs whicli w(»uld siiccessfull> 
compete wiili the mill-made product*-. He hoped that the 
handloom weavers and their associations would en-operaic 
with the GovtTninent in their efforts. 

The Government was aKo taking immediate Meps to 
improve and extend the collage leather industry in the 
provimre. \ few i»ig leather tunning niid leather go mU 
ceiMie^ were being opem^l at suitable places from where at 
present hiiles were being exported through the inerehaiil- 
Cnwiipore for exploitation b\ factories. The (Govemmeni 
was adopting measures to let small eeuircs grow' in the 
rural areas htr haiher tanning and maniilarliiring lealliei 
g«*ods on a cottage and small-scale basis. 

Necessary measures to improve the quality of gur werr 
also being taken hy the ('Govi-rnment, annonneed the Devc- 
l<»pment Minister. 

The woollen industry of the hilly regions and Biindd- 
khoml was receiving the Governmeiirs particular attention 
and Steps were being taken for grading and improving the 
texture of the hand-spun and hand-woven woollen cloth. 

The MinaMer also told the pressmen that Government 
had already issued instructions to overhaiir the prcseiil 
system of technical education and to avin<l diiplmutions if 
any. in the institutions. Sc'ores of vocational inMitnlion- 
have J»een/ opened and the Government has decided not to 
end at the training stage but to take up the thread from 
where students finish their training and then to give them 
further help to establish in business. 
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.The carpentry and the emithy work h expected to be 
\*er> swiftly enlarged in the province, said llie Minister, 
He said'^the refugees who had come to the pro<vince and 
were interested in the manufaclure of implements for agri- 
culture as well aa domestic purposes would be encouraged 
to take up ihis work in suitable areas and Goveriianent 
wdl extend all reasonal)h; help to such machine-minded 
refugees who might wish to set up small factories in the 
province. 

By the end of this year, the Minister said, concrete 
programmes with details, of large-scale planning of kery 
industries ’will be pul before the pei>ple and the Govern- 
ment proposed explaining their entire schemes soim, cer- 
tainly not later tlian the next budget session. 

The Government was spending croies of rupees in 
opening up new roads on the hills and other inaccessible 
areas. The southern part of the provirc*’ has enormous 
potentialities for development. From Kane and Belwa in 
Hundelkhand to Diidhi on the borders of Bihar strctchcb 
an area which will have hydro-electric dams in a few 
years. This soutliem belt is rich in minerals. The province 
shall soon have cement factories in this area. There is 
the Singrauli coal mine at Dudhi, district Mirssapur. North- 
wards there is a 80 miles stretch oi magnesite in the dis- 
trict of Almora which has just been discovered and which 
will give incalculable wealth to the province. Besides, other 
natural resources abound in gnat quantities and the 
Government had taken steps to establish a survey depart- 
ment which will start a thorough exploration of the north- 
ern Himalayan InsU and the southern Vindhyu Region Ijelt 
very shortly, Ini between the two belts of north and south 
lies the alliivian plain where the textile, the sugar and 
many other indt'stries are already springing up. Four more 
sugar factories and more than half a doxen textile fac- 
tories were going to Im? wM up in the verv near future. 
The Government was establishing food yeast, sulphuric 
acid and other inidustries. 

The Minister observed, agriculture had a priorUy in 
the general development of the province. To l>ccomp a 
surplus province at least 2 million tons of cereals were 
required by the rabl of 194^. Irrigation and manure drives 
had, therefore, already b*?en taken uf) In the Gnernraeni, 
Pandit Malaviya said. A fortnight*H dnve, from Ocuil>er 2 
next, to increase the quantity of manure for the use of 
cultivators was being launched which will yield 20 million 
maunds of manure without any cost lo the province. 

Tf we repeat thi.s mar4uie drive by asking the culti- 
vators to dig manure pits and try to develop manure by 
depositing Chakaur and other glasses and cow-duiig in 
them two to three limes in the next 18 .months, we are 
likely, by this method alone, to meet about 25 per cent of 
our deficit, the Minister added. Besides, irrtgaiion facilities 
were also expected to add to the increased yield. 

*The co-operative movement was rapidly spreading in 
the villages, but the Minister expressed dissatisfaction 
with the actual working of the co-opcrativ<! movement. He, 
however, hoped that workers engaged in the co-operative 
movement at present, both official and non-official, will 
realise that nothing can succeed in the villages unless they 
make the co-operative movement a grand sticcets. 


Radical Changes in V. P. Police 

I'he Liniied Province has gone ahead with drastic 
cliangcs in the police. Dr. Sitaram, Chairman, Police 
Ke-organisation Committee, told a Press Conference at 
Lucknow that the present police set-up of tlie province 
would undergo radical changes as a result of the second 
interim report of his conunittee. One of the most important 
recommendations of the Committee is the abolition of the 
age-old village chaukidari systcmi. 

Dr. Sitaram began by saying that the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of the citizens in independent India had in- 
creast^d hundredfold. A vigilant public opinion was neces- 
sary' to act as a corrective force for the administration. 
Now the country expected every (nwernimenl seivani lo Ije 
a public servanL 

The province has at present about 50,000 choiikidar'i 
and no overwhelming majority of them get a pittance of 
Rs. 3 per month. LVen if their allowance is raised by 
Rs. 2 it would, Dr. Sitaram said. m\olve the province in 
an extra expenditun* of Rs. 12 lakhs -‘an expenditure 
which will be hardly justified by any possible improve- 
ment in idlicioncy of work.' 

They will lie replaced by 8,000 constables on Rs. 12 
|)er month with Rs. 3 us cycle allowance. This will not 
mean any extra loss to the (government. A constable will 
bo stationed in tbe centre of a group of villag^'.s which he 
will he required to .serve. This would mean di^ceniralisa- 
lioii of village police stations wheTe about a dozen 
e,onsiables are concentruied. The pioposed change is 
designed to reduce the beat of eacli constable, and make 
the control easier and effective The village constable will 
be free to cany on his own cultivation. 

The period of training at police training college has 
been recomnienried lo lx; reduced from 3i year.s to 2i 
years and tbe amount of stipend to be increased from 
Rs. 35 to H.S. 70. The proposal is that a cadet should 
receive preliminary training at cidlege for one year, train- 
ing in district for one year and then specialised training 
ft»r six months at college. 

The committee has recommended the reorganisation oi 
the whole C.I.D. which should work as one body. 

The police force in the whole district has been pro- 
po'iod to Im increased in order to reduce the area of a 
policeman's beat. 

Lucknow is to have the metropolis police system. It will 
be similar to (Zawnpore, but unlike it, its thanas in rural 
areas are to be allotted to neighbouring districts. Tbe 
committee has recommended that in due course this system 
should be extended to Benares, Agra and Allahabad. 

Tlie Reserve Police i.s lo be increased substantially so 
as to make the availability of leave and other privileges 
easier. 

In order to make the police force more efficient it has 
been recommended to weed out policemen and offi- 
cers who have completed 25 years of service and 
in the case of inefficient men even before the completion 
of the above period. No policemen should be in one dis- 
trict for a period of 10 years and in the ease of Tarai 
area for five ycara. It has been suggested '^o amend the 
pxeemt rules about cetnplamts to facilitate discharge of 
persons reputaUy oaimipi. 
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iW? ^ould be trafiA pc^ ««i they should be 
tr<iliiidd iii police rules. The traffic rules at present vary 
from district to district and tiiey are to be sundardised. 

Quite a number of amenities for policemen have been 
]:ecominenided such as free attendance of dooture, oonstruc- 
li<m of police wards in every district hospital, free supply 
of medicine and* diet in hospitals and arrangement for 
mosifuito-netip etCo 

He said that the comnuttee recommended for the 
substitution of the Crown in the police badge by wliecl 
and awarding a metal badge indicating the dmgiyaiion. 

The committee had recommended Hindi and Urdu 
language for police registers and reports instead of £ng« 
Itsh and Urdn as hitherto. Roman script would be 
abolished. TJie chairman added, “This recommendation 
had been made before the announcement of the Congress 
Government's language policy and so it may be modihed 
in due course.** 

The committee had recommended for the recruitment 
of women police force in the ranks of Head Constables 
and Sub-Inspectors 'adding 'the women police would go in 
p^irs and never alone.* It would be helpful in fairs and in 
pulling down the number of abductions of women. 

The comruittee had reconimended the increase in the 
numbers of armed constabulary from 26 companies to 100 
companies. He said that tlic f^vernment had already 
taken some action on some of the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the committee in July last. The Government had 
under active consideihtion the question of implementing 
other recommendations. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad on Food Shortage 

Dr. 'Rajendra Prasad, the Food Minister, has described 
the food situation as ''very grave'* and said that owing 
to insufficient grain stocks under the control of the Govern- 
ment, “not only must the country be prepared for inter- 
mittent breakdowns of rationing in different parts of the 
country, but also accept drastic cuts Id the existing 
rations.** He stated however, that if the new hardships 
are borne in a disciplined manner, the country can avert 
•disaster, for the period of scarcity will be short and the 
position should ease with the arrival of the Kharif crop 
which is already in sight. But the countrymen have at the 
same time, hove the right to ask how hung will Such dis- 
fCiplilied endurance of avertable hardships continue? How 
long will it take the Government to buckle down to work 
and make an all-out efiort for a permanent solution of the 
food problem ? The plans that arc already on the tables 
•of the big bosses at the food department are sufficient to 
euggest lines of a permanent solution of the food problem. 
Given the lead and drive from the top, Indian production 
■of food is capable of a very great increase. :Dr. Prasad's 
speech betr^B a woeful negligence of duty and want of 
timely vwtkmStig m the part of the high-saiaried officers 

his D^actment. Modern statistics ought to hsrvc provided 
them wiA ioffiiaieiit data lor onlioipatliig this ^Iiis and 
J H rimy had the necessary^ epcientey. and lespohsibility in 
f thorn, they had eQoit«3i to m^e a timely drive fmr 
as they when the world 

*^toclks fSw the seasonr are 


The following is die speech of the Food Minister t 
**The picture of food situation in the fXMaitry is p 
rather sombre one and we are in for some very difficult 
times. Tbe only good feature about it is that this period 
of acute scarcity is likely to he a short period and may 
cover only a few weeks or little more than that, because the 
next crop is now already in. sight and will be available 
within, say, eight or ten weeks at the most. And when 
the new crop comes in, the situation is likely to ease, al- 
though they will not have altogether disappeared.** 

'^Of course**, said the Food Miiiisler, *Ve are doing 
our best to procure whatever we can within the country 
and from foreign countries. But with all this, in the begin- 
ning of November, several provinces will have no more 
than, say, about a fortnight’s stock. But it does not mean 
that they will have only that much for the month because 
procurement for that month will also go on. But they 
will begin with a small stock for about a fortnight or even 
less in several provinces. 

“It is possible that even before the beginning of Novem- 
ber. in some places rationing may break rlowrK but I am 
hoping that we shall get through.*' 

Explaining what he meant by a breakdown. Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad said. **.Tu8t for a few days there may not be 
available the quantity specified in the ration card.*’ 

He did not envisage the possibility of rations being 
reduced below eight ounces as “eight ounces means nothing 
at all We cam as well tell the people to shifi for them- 
selves.** t 

India would send a delegation to Australia in the third 
week of October. Dr. Rajendra Prasad would lead the 
delegation if the situation in the country and his health 
permitted. “We want to have a firm contract for a million 
Ions of wheat a year for one year at least.” he said. ‘ We 
are also approaching the Russian Government through our 
embassy in Moscow.’* 

The Food Minister stated that about half the popu- 
lation of India was on rations, about six crores under 
direct rationing and about ten crores under controlled 
distribution. ' ' j 

The average ration at present was ten ounces. This 
was bound to have a seriou.s effect on the health of the 
people. Already the twelve-ounce ration had had a bad 
effect but to a certain extent it was minimised by certain 
other things like fruit which supplemented the ration. 

The Food Minister pointed out that- even in normal 
years a shortage in grain.*? had been felt towards the end 
of the season. “What has aggravated the position this 
year is ihe small carry-over from 1946, when both tbe 
Kliaiif and Rabi crops had failed, and the failure of tbe 
wheat crop this year owing to mst Controlled prooure-- 
ment and distribution has helped tu to carry on so far^ 
but the position between now and the new crop is going 
to he extremely difficult. But the rigours of scarcity can 
be minimised if people grow short-term crops. The sweet 
potato, lor instance, is a nutritive food yielding good caloric 
value per oeia, 

“The Government arc fully alive lo the dangers of 
the aituation aed every effort is being made to secure 
speedy supplies of grains from ahroadf! Approaches have 
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been made to all powlble expotting cOOntTks, Even ao, 
during a period of some wv^ks the existing stocks and 
Uie tUEpected procurement withiTi tlie country vdU be in* 
snScient to ensure a steady flow of grain to the deficit 

•ms. 

^*lf the present rate of procurement in the various 
provincfos and states is nuiintained, and all grain ships 
iiom abroad arrive according ito scbedule» the position ol 
grain stocks necessary to tnainuin the existing ration 
scales in the main deficit areas <m November 1* will be 
as follows 

Madras:-*^locks for less than two weeks. 

Bombay : — Do— 

Mysore ‘Do— 

Bihar Do— 

Travanooce and Cochin Stocks for two weeks. 

West Bengal For less than two weeks. 

U. F. : — The stock position is at present^ satisfactory. 
But assistance from the Centre will become necessary later 
In tihe year. The position in Hyderabad, Genual India 
and the Rajpuuna States is already difficult. 

^To add to the difficulties ol the situation, the result 
of partition and the disturbances have immobilised ap- 
prosimately 65,000 tons of grain. We have not received 
the supplies due to us from Bahawalpur and tlie Punjab. 

necessity of finding food for lakhs of refugees 
has strained Eastern Punjab’s food resources to the limit, 
and at the end of October« the new province will have 
very low slocks of grain. We have been informed that they 
will need 30,000 tons o>f wheat and 20,OU0 tons of wheat 
seed immediately. 

^'Some danger is also apprehended that the next 
Kharif crop may not be fully harvested and owing to the 
vast movement of populations, there may be a short fall in 
the Rabi sowings. 

“The total imports of all foodgrains up till September 
18 amount to 15,91300 tons. Ol this quantity, wheat, 
flour and rice total 399300, 90300 and 395,000 tons res- 
pectively and the balance is in coarse grains which are 
not very popular. In October, the total quantity expected 
is 206,000 tons. But we Cannot afford to rely for long on 
expensive imports. Taking all stocks into account, the 
position at the end of October will be that in the main 
deficit areas of the country, excluding the U. P. as against 
a monthly offtake of 540,000 tons, there will be only obout 
100,000 tone. 

"The Provincial Governments and States procure about 
5% million tons a year out of e totd production of ap- 
proximately 55 million tons. If we are to fulfil adequately 
our responribilities for feeding our people, we should 
Be able to secure larger quandties from cultivators, but 
Hrithout active support from the pepple jBchem^s el pro- 
wement cantwt be wholly suocessjful. is nWed 

Is siibserrience of private interests to iniqreits of die 
iliatiiai*' ^ i ' 

effemi to aseure Inrg^ .;;|rom abroad 

been mnre sucoessfidi, fof iood scar^tyj^^ a world 
;iiihd an acute one at, tha|. : ; 

, (if rice lor export ^ 

as VagsW 


The Mowing table shows the magnitude of tfag hhaingGr , $ 
that has token places. in the production aiid^eoEpotts off iBe 
throe major lice-produciiig "countries ol the. world:— 

(IN 1300 TONS) 

Pre-war averages In 194647 


(knintry 

Production 

Exports 

Pcpduction 

Ekporte 

Burma 

4,980 

2,950 

*'3;J80 

865 

French-Indo- 

China 

4,516 . 

1,346 

3,145 

87 

Siam 

3345 

1,376 

1,715 

420 

“As regards 

other cereals the crop this year 

was poor 


in Europe, Canada and the important maize crop of the 
U. S. A. has been a failure. 

"'ll is too early to appraise with any statistical preci* 
sion the Kharif crop prospects for 1947-48, but delayed 
rains in some areas and floods in others indicate that the 
crop is not likely to come up to average though recent 
rains have improved the situation considerably. 

“In the U.S.A. the last official estimate of the mai/e 
crop Shows a shortage of about 100,000,000 bushels below 
the 1946 crop. Deficit countries have, therefore, been 
warned that U. S. grain exports will be reduced at least 
by 10 per cent this year as a result of the crop failure. 

’’Europe suffered this year one of the most severe 
winters in decades which resulted in severe damage to 
wheat. 

’•This year’s harvest in Britain is reported to have 
yielded an under-average crop owing to the severe winter 
and the summer drought. 


“India has had two successive bad crop years and ther 
experience of the last two years hcHds little promise of 
any real amelioration of the critical shortage of rice sup> 
plies in the near future. The food problem in India will 
not be solved until internal production is increased Con- 


siderably and rice ju'oduntion in the major pre-war. rice- 
exporting countries is rehabilitated. The time has come 
when the provinces and states must depend more and more 
on their own increased production to feed their own people* 

"^Our new slogan should be self-sufficiency in food for 
each area. Till that is achievcid, regimentation in food 
seems to be the only alternative to widespread chaos onr 
the food front.” 

The Food Minister said that the (^vernroent’s slum- 
term fiveqremr programme was expected to inonmae India’s 
food production by about four million tons— throe millions 
in what used to be British Indig and a milUop in tbs 
States. This was the pre-partition figure and: mi|dtt' bavo 
be changed to some extent. 

The greater part of the land which was diverted Homr 
cotton to food-grains still remained under food*gi1flbiB. 

Asked whether there was a possibility of. coMu^i^ 
ba.rtiT agroements with Pakistan to aecoro mQie food Im- 
ports, rile Food Minister said that it was dlffiooll to oiy 
imytM^ at the present moment because everythhig Was in » 
flujb .. ^THien things settle down, we shali try to Jaim an 
arrangement with riietn. Anyway, wp Mardt - 

we: have a standsUS agreement 


Primary Ed^aatim m Bamimy ; V' 

.'tUbbtrioii' Inr aB; D^ng, iiw uim 'VpilBry . 



nd^ 


^htnf PdiDAiy Educatioii Bill Wyeh vai intirodueed in the 
vl^thtbe AiaemUy, B« G, KImst, Prime Miniafcer^ 
staled that the Gevernment aimed at having a fairly effi- 
cient ayatem of edncation spread over the whole of the 
pmlnoe. He said that it was essential to have a clear 
picture not only, about the content of our education hut 
.the method and manner of imparting educatiotii and how 
to make it idore effective. The Bill was designed to imple- 
ment the great plan of educational expansion of making 
education up to the primary fourth standard free and com- 
pulsory within a period of about ten years. Moving the first 
reading of the Bill, Mr. Kher stated : 

• The question of primary education had engaged the 
attention of the country for several years. But for various 
reasons it had not been possible to make any appreciable 
progress. Speaking on an amending Bill 9 years ago, he 
had expressed the hope that with the changing times and 
the greater responsibility devolving on the pople, it would 
be possible to make more rapid progress. But the next 
year, the Congress Ministry had resigned. The result of the 
working of Primary Education since then had been com- 
mented upon in a number of educational reports including 
the one ^ made by the Central Advisory Board otherwise 
known as the Sargent Report. Besides, there has been an 
unprecedented agitation on the part of the teachers engaged 
in primary education regarding tlieir meagre salaries, the 
rigorous conditions under which they worked and the 
arbitrary exercise of powers to wl^h they were subjected. 
Therefore, the question of primary education waa one of 
the first that had engaged the attention of the present 
Government which hud already set out its policy in this 
matter. This Bill was intended to achieve rapid and effec- 
tive implementation of that policy. 

Proceeding Mr. Kher said that it was extraordinary 
how there were differences of opinion even about the most 
fundamental things. He quoted thinkers and educationists 
abroad who said that education was not a matter of 
compulsion' but of consent. But as far as this country was 
concerned compulsory education was almost axiomatic. The 
Prime Minister discussed the objectives of education, the 
various theories regarding the types of education and the 
emergence of the basic education plan as a result of the 
fundmentally sound distrust of bookish education. If the 
teft of education was the better understanding of one*s 
^business and if its object was to enable each person to live 
the best of his life it was not enough to define the oon- 
teitt of education. If would be necessary to give attention 
to the fundamental or administrative aspect, of it as well. 

Giving an account of the history of ffiis aspect, the 
Prime kffinister pointed out that before the Primary 
Education Act of 1923^ the whole of the control of educa- 
tion was vested in the Educational Department except that 
the local iMrero required to pay one-third ^ the 

OM coUeetedn^ them. Bat after that enactment the con- 
trol was traiiafmed to the local authority letnining only 
« very few |Nisma. At that time it wte hoped that with 
this tranAr pshnaxy ednoaticti imild and hecome 

wnherMil throuii^MMil ifei^iimriBce. b 1938, after fifteen 
yem of the woikfnff ij^ep wA oitly had the derisnd 
«edl not been reached>hm ^ of eduemioh M 

4^^ tn ttm mi «i{ ai^oiiitmeBt of ite 


staff, merit was not always the conridecation riiat pro* 
vaUmL An amendifig Bill was therefore pasaejL Ufiider this 
amendment, the Sritool Board Officer became a servant^of 

Government and the power to appoint teachprs ifia 
vested in him. Inspection became a Government concoriu 
This amendment no doubt gave a greater sense of oonfi- 
donce to teachers but the School Boards had not reacted 
favourably. This meant patting an end to their power and 
patronage. The Administrative Officer found himself totn 
between the Education Department and the Local Boards 
and work suffered greatly on account of interference. Tim 
Government was flooded with urgent requests to take power 
entirely; the teachers were generally of this view, so were 
a number of leading newspapers. The Provincial Board of 
Primary Education as well as the Sargent Report con- 
curred in insisting that the control of education should 
not be left to the control of a body of persons uneducated 
or uninterested in education but at the last meeting of thp 
Central Board of Education, Mr. G. Rajagopalachari who 
was Chairman of the Board at that time said that people 
should not be dissociated from the control of education. 
The spf^aker was also of the view that without local 
enthusiasm and the willing cn-operation of the representOp 
lives of the people it may not be possible to achieve their 
objective. That is why the Government had decided to have 
a compromise. Although the case for taking over control 
by Government was very strong, the Government had 
decided to keep the present structure and to associate the 
School Board more closely with the working of primary 
education. < 

The Prime Minister then explained the salient 
featurt58 of the Bill which, instead of taking the shape of 
an amending Bill was framed as a new and comprehensive 
piece of legislation which would take the place of the 1923 
Act. 

The first and moet important feature of the Bill was 
that the Government would bear almost the entire cost of 
primary education. He cited figures to show that if the 26 
lakhs of children of school-going age in the areas covered 
by the District and Local Boards were to be given the 
benefit of primary education up to thg fourth standard, the 
Government would have to incur an expenditure of well 
over 9 crores of rupees. 

Of this amount even if the contribution of all the 
District and Local Boards was uniformly raised to 3 annas 
in the rupee, it would come to about 35 lakhs or just 
about 4 per cent of the toCal cost. This would leave 96 
per cent of the cost to be borne by Government. Under 
the present scheme, the only function of the District 
Boards would be to make their financial contribution and 
to elect members to the School Boards. The appointment 
of teachers wliich was the chief source of trouble would 
now be vested, im a Staff Selection Committee consisting 
of the District Educational Officer, Administrative Officer 
of the School Board and its Chairman. This, Mr. Kher 
sold would ensure a proper selection of teachers and staff. 
In this connection he referred to the question of tlie 
remunmthm and status of feachers and said that these 
wioald have to be in consonance vrith the service rendered 
by rifom. It was necessary to improve their training anfl 
dOfiiUtions of fervice. It was necessary to make teaching 
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mm attractive so that the right tyl>e of men imi^ mm«n 
com into it. 
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Sou^ Africa, India and U. N. 0. 

The foUowing is the full text of the speech by Mrs. 
yijayalakshmi Pandit, Head of the Indian Delegation^ before 
the United Nation's General Assembly at Flushing Mea- 
dows. New Yolk : 

We meet today in a disturbed and unhappy world. 
Economic dislocations have caused widespread suffering and 
there is apprehension that tiie world as a whole might be 
plunged into still deeper distress. Looming ominiocisly over 
the whole situation is the fact tliat the Great IWers 
instead oif coming closer together are drifting farther apart. 
There is a tension with suspense and anxiety, and an un- 
easy awareness that things are perhaps moving towards 
some new and annihilating disaster for mankind and that 
not enough is being done to check this trend and direct our 
Course to a more promising future. 

It is against this background that 1 would like to pre- 
aent India's position. Since we last met, a year ago, a 
momentous change has taken place in our domestic situation. 
A comparatively brief phase in our very ancient history 
—when the fortunes of lOur people and their political con- 
dition were subjected to an* alien power— has been brought 
to on end. . August 15. 1947 was a fateful day for India 
and indeed for Asia. It saw the triumph of an experiment 
nni(|ue In history started by tlvat great soul Mahatma 
Gandhi who may we]] be called the Father of the Indian 
Nation- 

In tlie past I have not hesitated no criticise British 
policy toward my country. But on this occasion, with 
eQual readiness, I desire to place on record before this great 
Assembly the warm appreciation of the Indian people of 
the spirit which moved British statesmen to make a volun- 
tary surrender of authority over India. It cannot be easy 
for a people to divest themselves of an Empire and, for 
the sake of an enduring world peace I would commend this 
example to those other nations which bttar toward their 
colonies the same relationship that existjsd between Britain 
and India until yeAerday. In particular I would like to 
mention the case of Indonesia whose cultural ties with 
India date back many centuries and wlmsc future is of 
vital importance to the peace and security of Asia. Indo- 
nesia is today fighting valiantly to be free and presents a 
challenge to the United Nations. 

I would not, however, be true to myself nor could I 
accurately reffect the sentiments of my people if I were 
to withhold from tliis Assembly the sadness that ia in our 
hearts that freedom has come to us only through <Hvisjon 
which, in its turn, has led to strife, ten^povary, we hope, 
in certain parts of our country. ' - 

In what is for us. as for the rest of t& world* a time 
of. historic uansition, we m beset with a ingttiiude of 
problema. In many reapeem they are not dissimilar to the 
proUggA that face most countries In ijBie wUrld today; 
hut the idbreumatanoes in which we kave;|beoo palled, upon 
to adve them hove, inevitably, b^n o^ditloned by the 
polidea wUeb prevailed duHgg the period v»f IbNgii rule la 


1 mention ibfs lest there should be any 
ing as to the magnitude sad the speeid complexity of 
the tasks to which -die mewt^bom Goveriunebt of k&e India 
has so energetically set its hand. Comprehenrive schemes 
of reform and reconstruction and development in every field 
of our national life are either being worked out, or are. 
in some intotanoea, actually in flroee«H>{ executioii. The 
endeavour to raise the standard of living and forge new 
and free institutions for a people would be no easy matter 
even in a period of assured peace and general prosperity. 

It is at least no easier in these troubled times, when 
hunger and unsettlement and fear stalk through our land 
as through so many other lands. But I am glad to have 
the opportunity today of staging from this rostrum that in 
spite of the adverse conditions, many of which we have 
Inherited, our Government is forging ahead with the full 
QonfidCnce and support of the people. 

I would now like to deal briefly with some problems 
facing us here. There ia proceeding at the present time 
a heated controversy over the unanimity rule in the Security 
Council. The operatioffi of this rule has the effect, in s(vme 
cases, of producing a stalemate and inhibiting the im- 
plementation of the majority will in the Security Council. 
Such deadliocks are discouraging and disappointing, and 
we would therefore advise moderation and restraint in the 
exercise of what is called the veto. The unrestrained use 
of this power is to Iw condemned as much as the abuse 
of any other power. A^the same lime, the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council have an obligation to strive to the 
utmost to widcQ the area/of agreement among its mem- 
bers. both permanent and non-permanent. 

In the last analysis, the success of the Security Council, 
and the peace and welfare of the world depend not upon 
the enforcement of a majority decision taken by the Great 
Fowers, but upon the forbearance, tolerance and wisdom 
with which they seek to achieve and maintain unity among 
themselves. 

It is sometimes said that this is an issue between the 
**Gtetit Powers" on one side and the small and middle 
powers on the other. While it is convenient to speak of 
the permanent members as '^Great Powers," the tendency 
to clasufy countries as great and small is not useful. I 
would, for instance, not like to assign India to any of 
lliese categories. We are all great in some respects, and 
no doubt small in others, and we all have an equal right 
to consideration in this Aasembly in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Charter, 

This brings me to k question of grave importance with 
which we are confronted in this Assembly. ^'Wbat; i! the 
Assembly's reoommendations made only after exlniQative 
and prolonged oonsideration and debate— wfam il «a€ib.. Te* 
oomm^dations are ignored and treated With ky, 

member States, specially by those to whom a reoomttehda- 
tion is specifically directed ? 

I wHl have more to say on thia aohject lalor 
hut /lt ia necesaa^ at this paint to tmll uami ett^tHiori lo ^ 
the fact that the South African GovwMttt him uikoa^.t^ 
aetioii to give effect to the tninelplei ike tobo- y 

’ lnt!ion;ihat we adopted ■'here .'kat' yite. - ,■ 

; A denial that ^scrimitiaiion h#n |tti(etke4^^«^^ 





&d^is ia SoqA Africa ts not*;! a Mrious or 

reply to |he General AasemUy. The corns- 
pondence recently published betvreen the Prime Ministers 
of the two Dominions reveals Indians anaiety to reach a 
fair and honourable selltlement of this issue. It concerns, 
if I may say so before this Assembly, not only the reladons 
between two Dominions. Unresolved It may spread mis- 
representation* and conflict over a much wider sphere, 
because of its basically racial character. | believe that 
this is not the only case where a member State has dis- 
regarded the clearly expressed will of this Assembly. It 
will therefore be necessaiy lor us to consider and determine 
•the moans that may be open to us to ensure that the As- 
sembly's decisions on such matters of importance are treat- 
ed with respect. . 

The Indian Delegation, Sir, also feels concerned about 
wliat appears to us to be an excessive eagerness on the 
part of jjiomc member States to invoke the **domeslic jiiiis- 
diction” clause wlienever a certain type of question i& 
raised. 

We have no desire whatsoever, nor have we the power, 
to dispute the sovereignty of a member State, or to attempt 
to interfere, through the medium of the United Nations or 
in any other manner, in their internal affairs. We in 
India know only too well, what such interference can 
meant, and we would resent and resist it as firmly as any 
other oount/y. It must he recognised, however, that every 
international question may he regarded as having a national 
aspect and we cannot afford to permit a member State 
to evade its obligations and thus reduce the value of the 
Charter. 

J) have touched briefly on soine of the more important 
qtiestmns that occur to us when we consider tlie function- 
ing of the United Nations during the pasu year. 1 am not 
wholly satisfied — ^indeed, none of ua. 1 believe is wholly 
satisfied with the work we have accomplished and 
the results we have achieved. Millions of bumble 
folk in all countries are alarmed and bewildered, 
unable fully to comprehend those mighty forces which arc 
driving the great powers into unfriendly groupings carry- 
ing witli them by some, sort of magnetic pull members of 
other States as well. 

We, for our part, in India are aware of no compulsion 
, to identify ourselves wholly, oc to assoiciate ourselves system- 
atically with either or any of the different groups. On the 
contrary, we consider it to be of paramount importance 
that the divisions should be healed, that the distances 
between ibem should be narrowed down. We believe that 
our conduct should conduce to that end. We believe that 
there are standards and principles and ideals that transcend 
lUerriy nationri interest, that transcend the exigencies 
the of powo politics that haa pmed sc calamitous 
i« the post.^' 

Acoofdingjy, we shall offer mt mxppm io» or withhold 
k front that cone up before ts, solely in 

BghI «{ ptir JildiipBmt of the merits of^ the ease in 
qjueprioft We stnnff and trih devote our resources 

: iw4 energy aowariU th^etk^k^ oouseg which lend 
to wnfer* T6 thows WpUt wifli aim we 

iMU iMy offer our ftitt oowMetMut. The fadian Dele- 


gation feel that the important thing today is not to aet 
about revising: the Charter and to divert our .ePeffies lind 
devise complicated ingenious amendments. The important 
thing today is that we should all observe the spi^ and 
the letter of the Charter faithfully, its principles end 
procedures, not only when it is convenient to ns, not only 
when it helps us to pursue aims and policies which may 
have no conncGtion with the Charter, but at all times and 
in relation to all problems and difficulties. 

If we are not prepared to implement the Charter in 
this spirit, 1 fear that no modification or revision, no addi- 
tion or abrogation of a phrase here and an article there, 
will greatly improve the pfjsilion. It may well have the 
opposite effect. 

it is now almost a platitude to say that a clash of 
ideologies underlies the rift that is so noticeable in the 
world today. We who come from the East, who arc inti- 
mately familiar with the dire w'ant, the poverty and suffer- 
ing and starvation that prevail there, we may he forgiven 
for thinking, however, that ideology is less important than- 
practice. We cannot eat an ideology ; we cannot 
brandish an ideology, and feel that we are clothed 
and housed. Food, clothes, shelter, education, medical 
services-- -it is these things that we need. We know 
that w'e can only obtain them by our joint effort a.s a 
people, and with the help and co-operation of those who 
are moire fortunately circumstanced than ourselves. The 
oonflict of ideology, or whatever it may be, that is plung- 
ing the world into gloom and tension, seems so sadly ir- 
relevant to these great human problems, problems that 
vitally affect a half and more than a half of the world’s 
population. 

Our organisation, the United Nations, has no “ism” 
of its own; it embraces all isms and ideologies, its princi- 
ples cannot be said to derive exclusively from either or 
any of the contending doctrines. 

That is wihy, in this most critical time, and notwith- 
standing the discouraging factors, We comiinne to place 
our faith in it. 

We are indeed more firmly convinced than ever that 
the only way to avert a catastrophe, the only road to peace 
and freedom and well-being for us all is through «>tir 
stcadluBi and wholehearted co-operation, ai whatever in- 
conventience, within the framework of the United Nations 
and in the spirit of the Charter. 

On behalf of my Government once again 1 give you 
the pledge of our fullest oo-operation and our determin- 
ation to do all that lies within our power to see that the 
eslablishment of the United Nations shall, in future, mark 
the beginning of a new and less unhappy chapter in human 
hiotory. 

India m American Eyes 

Gunther Sitein, in a special despatch to the Hindustm 
Time9 haa given an account of the interest Americana 
have been tsidng about IndiU. It asauies Indians that the 
intereked anti-Congress propagaiMia in that land has not 
isk kdwn much root. It feminds at of the imperative neg d 
lor the aatahHahmeht of a strong publicity branch in the 



EmbfiMy M wadiingtoii ifould giv^-out tn^ 
4Miit fadi(L , 

* Stpiii 9ty$ thiE^ the fim Indian «bip to lend iii the 
IJttited Stetee, einee ladU gained her ind^iemieitce, wa« the 
JMcatUoy bound froAi Calcutta for the amall American 
poit of MoMle in the Alabama Stalte. The Ship had both 
Hindu and Mnalim crear. Wlien oewepaper agents of 
America rushed to the ship to get the grim story of the 
fierce strugglp between the two communities in India, they 
found to their sorpriie a peaceful ship. 

There can be no doubt that the magnitude of hostU- 
4tlM in India today is being over-estimated by Americans. 
Newspapers and radio broadcasts are so overloaded with 
reports from a score of crisis areas all over the world and 
from critical spots at the economic and political home 
fnmts that little but the terse and hmrifying accounts of 
liloody strife represents India in the array of news that 
reaches the average American these days. Few readers 
clearly distinguish between the Punjab and India as a 
whole ; and this is why Americans are again surprised to 
hear as they did the other day from Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, that Calcutta and Bomluiy, Madras and in fact the 
vast majority of Indian! cities and provinces are free from 
acute communal unrest. 

A recent editorial in the Washington Post is typical 
of the uninformed, exaggerated and unfriendly view of 
India : “Over very large areas of both (India and Paki- 
stan) a condition, of lawlessness and industrial stagnation 
prevails, which is most accurately described as downright 
anarchy ... It is by no means surprising to read that 
alter only three weeks of independence cries have arisen 
for the restoration of British Rap . . . But of the 
return of the British there is, of course, not the 
slightest possibility. Thus the situation in India is in 
some respects analogous to that of Britons in the early 
fifth century when harassed by Piets and Scots from the 
North and Irisli and Germanic pirates from the sea, they 
pleaded vainly for the return of the Roman legions . . . 
It is a situation that appears to invite conquest ; and 
doubtless, tiiose British pucca sahibs who have so long 
insisted that within historical times there has never been 
an Indian (Government that was not founded upon con- 
quest from the outside, find a melancholy satisfaction in 
contemplating this sudden debacle of the Indian indepen- 
dence movement. Meanwhile Mahatma Gandhi continues 
to fust and Pandit Nehru to make proolamalions ; but it 
seems doubtful that either can now exert onytliing like 
the influence on the rioting Indian masses that they have 
exerted on the Western imagination/’ ^ 

The more prevalent American view on the Indian 
situation may best be represented by quotations from 
Bxrioles in tbe New York Times and York tierM 

Tribune. Referring in general terms to inability of 

Indian leadership to understand the paasiqns it no easily 
neottsedt** the New York Times sayir motd apecHfeally : 

fThe rotting bodies of Muslim. viUggers,, along the 
lemoio ^ dusty roadside do ^redlt,,io elegantly- 
clad Muslim civil servant, who assets that Hen 

ndBioD MhtiUmo will die for Fakistim’ , , . t|m politiciaii 
who pleads lor peace in one breath is pt the 

ncmtu^o make the tnflanunatmrir or 


ki due oomeeo tMm m IBUmnte peusio^ 
along with a mowing mmimmic end sodul um^ hM 
broken down leatrshns, authority :nnd values, there ^ 
mains the dement of religion conflict hetweisst 

Islam^s dynUndc, pmelytisiag faith and Hinduisai^s 
.difluse, indetenniiiate way of life* Thesq diSeulties are not 
insuperable, and '^Mudims and. ..noieMuslims can live 
together. But the task calls for a more objective approach 
than the politicians appear able to demonstrate so far/’ 

The New York Herald Tribune says ; ‘Tt is a tbsaster 
compounded by the utter incapacity of the ordinary 
Indians for freedom or democratic co-operation. Ridden 
with caste and communal differences, untrained in the 
simplest elements of collective responsihiHty in a free 
society, they are without resources of leadership and 
initiative. Because the Hindu ‘untouchablea* who looked 
after the sewage have decamped from Pakistan, the West 
Punjab is facing a possible cholera epidemic, but does not 
dream of looking after the sewage itself. It is this division 
and inertia, more than the appalling loss ot life — ^which 
unfortunately, has always been cheap among the Indian 
millions, — which depresses tbe Indian observer and leaves 
the Indians themselves in a mood of black crisis. These 
grim and bloody developments are no argument for a re* 
establishment of British rule ; British Imperialism has 
played out its hislric role in India, it has become an 
anaclironism and the very difficulties of the change are a 
reason for believing that change has become imperative. 
The tragedy is, however, a reminder that the role of the 
British Raj was a historic one, that it played a great, in 
many ways a creative and indispensable part in tbe deve- 
lopment of modern India. It is a reminder also of some- 
what sourer truths— thajt freedom is not every thSrgt 
Western democracy is itself only one fragile and rather 
delicate flower upon the stem of social organisation, that 
many societies demand dictatorial order and discipline 
more than they demand liberty and that no one can be 
sure that any simple set of principles will rule the future. 

Exchange of Students 

A novel type of international exchange of studenits has 
been agreed upon by the citizens of Wellesley, a small 
college town in Massachusetts. The plan calls lor sending 
35 Wellesley children to homes in Asia, Europe and SouUi 
America for one year and in their places having 35 
children from those areas come to Wellesley. The pro- 
gramme is to be put into operatioin'iii 1950. 

Tfie plan was conceived by Dr. Robert B. Barton. 
Next year, anrangementB will be made with the foteign 
countries through their Ministries of Edocattasi and 
children for the. exchange will be selected. 

Tbe year prior to the departure of the students nVltt 
be spent in correapondenoe between Wrilesby fatuiBcg end . 
their counterparts abroad. Also during that year the 
AimicaA students will have tu leom the kngpige 4ie 
country to which they ere going mul poielits 

hftre.lo loam tbe language of the iddld ia coalidilg m ^ 

spend a. year with them. The Bupepbiendent 
WeSesloy fass'promiaed aid in teael}|n|g isl'^dha. l i mgu d ^ . 
end ee^ial tutshgoegod pae^^ ^ dT )Hi 
!g|ppmveo» ' 
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mi GemMi 

jUir. Chnrd^ «ddreBti^ a pwty riUly In Londmi 
itti4 that liad long antidpatod that auoh maMacres, 
U are now occaxring in IndU^ would follow any Biitiab 
^withdrawal. 

Chuxchill endorsed whal \m called the United States 
aland againat ‘‘luilitam Communiim backed by Soviet mili- 
tary power.” 

He said, the United States is confronted with a Coiii> 
munistic bloc ^‘brought about almost entirely by the aggres- 
•ions and intrigues of the Soviet Government in the coun- 
tries on their borders.** 

At tlie same time, he made an incisive excoriation oi 
the British Labour Government and blamed it for Briiaii/s 
decline and fall, as a world power. 

Mahatma GaiulhJ in a prayer meeting, criticised the 
former British Premier's speech and suggested that Mr. 
Churchill was overhasty in his sweeping gencroUsation and 
he had rendered a disservice to the British nation. 

The following is the authorised version of Gandhiji's 
apedch : 

There was a larger audience than usual. Gandhi ji 
asked if theri; was anyone who objected to the prayer 
with the special verses from the Holy Quran. Two mem- 
bera of tlie audience raised their hands in protest, and 
Gaadhiji said he would respea their objection although he 
knewi that it would be a sore disappointment to the rest 
of the audience. 

However, he told the objectors that although oa a 
firm believer in non-violence, he could not do otherwise, 
he could not help remarking that it was highly improper 
for them to flout the wishes of the very big majority against 
them. They should realise from the remarks that were to 
follow that the intolerance that the objectors were betrayed 
iiiUo was a syn^ptom of the distemiper which was visible in 
the country and which had prompted tlm very bitter re> 
marks firom Mir. Winston Churchill. 

The speaker then paraphrased in his Hindustani 
speech the foUowing summary of Mr. Churchill's speech in 
London cabled by Reuter which had appeared in the 
morning papers : 

Churchill dedaied in a speech here tonight that 
/\fae fearful pnssacres which are occurring in India are no 
iitipriae to me.” 

**We are, ed course, only at the beginning of these 
horrors and butcheries, perpetrated upon one another with 
the fimeity of cannibals by races gifted with capacities 
for the highest culture and who had for generations dwelt 
aide by aide in geoteral peace under the broad, tolerant 
and impartial rule of tbe British Crown and Parliament,” 

iiB 

/ oam^ $eobt but that ithe future will witness a 
via^ abridgeidhtt of the popfulation throuid^out what has 
fof 60 oa 7Q years been the most peaceful part of the 
limiM |ind> same tinm wBl'^come a yetrogression 

ot. ciyiliaatloii retfons. oonsti- 

txi^edies'^a has eyer 

dB hatm- .« 'm» 

baloiiged to^'w .el Biigland. ythe 


Mai^barotiiihs were faaibus in Eni^ah Histocy, He louk 
the belm vdten Great Britain was in peril on ihe wiatb^ 
of the Second World War. He undoubtedly saved WM 
was then tbe B^ire from that peril. It would be wrong 
to argue that without America and ftussia, Ehglaiid 
would not have won the War. Who brought the powers 
together if it was not his energetic statesmanship ? Afier 
the War was won tbe great nation whom he so brilliantly 
represented, whilst recognising Mr. Churchill's servloea, 
did not hesitate to prefer a purely Labour Government for 
the purpose of reconstructing the British Isles which bad. 
hod to pay a heavy toll of life and money. 

The British rose to the occasioiu decided voluntarily 
to break the Empire and erect in its place an unseen and 
more glorious empire of hearts. Tbe speaker referred Uh 
the voluntary declaration of India, thmigh broken into two 
parts, as willing members of the Commonwealth. This- 
n<’ble step was taken by the whole British Nation, consist- 
ing of all parties. In this act Mr. Churchill and his party 
were partners. Whether the future would justify the step- 
or not was a diffefrent matter, irrelevant to the speaker's 
thesis, which was that Mr. Churchill, being associated' 
with the act mf transformation, would be expected to say 
or do nothing that would diminish its virtue. Surely there 
was nothing in inodem history to be compared with the 
British withdrawal of power. He recalled the renunciation 
of Asoka the Good tx> see who was to he the proud posses- 
sor of good fortune. But Asoka was incomparable and' 
did not btdong to modem history. 

Cominuing Mahatma Gandhi said it was useless to 
say that either Dominion was free to secede from the 
British family of nations. It was easier said than done. 
Hr must carry the argument further. He had said suffi- 
cient to show why Mr. Churchill had to be more cir- 
cumspect than he had been. He had condemned bia 
partners before he had Studied the situatichn first-hand. 
To the avdienoo which listened to him he would say many 
of the listeners had provided a handle to Mr. 
Churchill. It was not too late to mend their manners 
and frisify Mr. Churchill's forebodings. He knew that' 
his was a vnice in tlte wilderness. If ir woe not and if 
it had the potency which it had before the talks of in. 
d^endcnce began, he knew that nothing of the savagery 
described with so much relish and magnified by Mr. 
Churchill would ever have happened and they would have 
been on a fair way to solving their economic and other 
domecaic difficulties. 

Gandhiji, therefore, was sorry to read the Reuter*B 
nummary of Mr. Churchill's speech which he presumed was 
not misintetpreted by the renowned agency, bfr. Ghurcfaill- 
had rendered a disservice to the nation of which he was 
a great servant. If he knew the fate that would befall 
India after she became free from the British yoke did he 
for a moment stop to think that the blame belonged so 
the builtMw of the empire rather than to the \aces*' in 
his oidniim ^^gifted with capacities for the highest culture.” 

Gandhiji suggested, that Mr. Churchill was over-hasty 

hts awet^nk gcnmlUaiion. India was composed of 
teeudbl i^llidns in which a few lacs turned savages count- 
ed tie made bedd to invite Mr. Churchill to come 

to and study things foe himself not as a partisan 
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pr<?coiice»ved notiopa imt &» ao 
.&l^«faouui who put faaw^ ^{ore party auxi who Waa 
iptaiu^ an making itat Britlib tiunaamioii a ^laiu auocasa. 
&nit Biiuin^f niiiqaa wtinn would be judi^ by reaulta. 
Dximembmmm of lindia constituted an unconscious invita* 
tiott to t!ie tWjOtnparfs to fight among themselves. The free 
ggint of tmiepent^ce to the two parts as sister Dominions 
aflemed to taint the gift. 

When Candhijfs reply was shown to Mr. Churchill, he 
saM he had no comments to make. 

Unreconciled Mysore 

A stitch in time saves nine* The failure of the Mysore 
State Authorities to respond to the popular demands for 
sdifgotMsnimem is causing widespread chaos. Even at 
tUs late hour the aanouncmnent that the Government has 
made is inadequate. The seriousness of the situstiion can 
be easily read between the line of daily reports from 
M^rsore. Satyagraha Jathas are being sent to picket the 
poSaoe and the office buildings, ^royalty** trees are destroyed 
and processions and meetings are held in defiance of the 
paoitibitoiy orders in force. There is a breakdown of rail 
taaaaport, and continuous clashes between the crowd and 
the adlitary. 

The sequence «f events which brought in its train these 
unfortunate developments are briefly os foUovrs. The 
Mysoflte State Conics, following the Ruler% joining the 
Indian Union, demanded an immediate change-over of the 
regime to the basis of self-government. Accordingly, the> 
put forth the demand for release of political prisoners, 
setting up of an interim government from amongst the 
principal parties and convention of a Constituent Assembly 
based on adult franchise to frame the constitution finally. 
But the authorities seemed to take it lightly and the 
Dewan mertdy invited a Cnnsultative Committee composeii 
of all the parties to confer with the authorities. The Qon- 
gross considered this proposal to be of the same type of 
Maying tactics as was practised in Hyderabad and boy- 
ootted the Consultative Committee. And then followed the 
dash. Quite naturally the blue-print of the fundameutals 
as j^repared by this Gonsultaive Committee has fallen far 
abart of popular expeetationa and has failed to quell the 
•eetbliig upaurge. 

The oondusiona of the Consultative Committee are 
given principally under four heads : 

(1) Ledalature ; The legislatiire k to he composed of 
two houses. The R^nesentative Assembly f.e., the lower 
house, will be wholly elected and will have full powers 
regarding financial matters. The upper bouse will be 
partly elected and partly nombiated. LeidslatiOn will have 
ad be passed by both houses and the royal assent must be 
fhm thereto. ; ^ 

iZ). Executive: Ministers rfiould^be x^iqsen from 
ameng the elected nemhers of theilegh^hl^u*' Maha- 
. after taking competaiu advice wffl set a ministry. 
^ mblisteis will aat jointly and w^ll Ija tes- 

ttie legislature and |be imaoviftle Ixf vote of 
by the ledalature. '1^ ebmio^^ is strong- 
ly ib jha cfaofim of miiiM^ due reaoi- 

nltto ^ *ia dalm^ 

"Aamitiea, eaall^^' 


tbit^jdiis 'shoh^''itaW;stomtmry. wa»,^'i-||ivpi^ 

M It is leH the Mih^aja^ 

subjects W^l ensure ibis raaidt 

fS) Franchise i Tbe ; i«|tte wga wKedier there 
be adub ftaacidse or cody one bsadt wider than fibe 
sent. The Committee fblt that tUs ahould he further dis* 
cnssed,' nmst of the members favoudlki wider frapcbiae 
based onl property and other qualifieatioBs. The com- 
mittee thought that there should he some difference in 
the qualifications to be prescribed for the candidates and 
voters. 

(4) Electorate : Representatives of Muslima, Indian 
Christians and the depressed classes strongly advocated, 
the introductioiK of separate electocates. The depressed 
clames represexUatives were lor weightage beyond their 
numerical strength. Other members of the committee 
were of the opinion that both weightage and separate elec- 
torates were harmful and pressed foe introduction of joint 
eleaorates with reservation of seats. The committee has 
also beet) emphatic that in view of the representation, of 
the minorities compatible with the democratic function- 
ing of the government the present system of cumulative 
voting plural constituencies should be continued. The 
system of proportional representation by means of single 
transferable vote was the best method favoured by most 
of the modern democratic countries, but in view of the 
low literacy in the State this method could not be adopted 
at present. 

As to the position and powers of the Maharaja under 
the new constitution the committee holds that he would 
retain powers in regard to the High Court and appointment 
of judges thereto, Auditor-General, Chairmani and members 
of the Public Service Commission. The Maharaja will 
remain in charge of the military, have emergency and resi- 
duary powers to act in case of a breakdown of the consti- 
tution and have the usual ipowers of convening, proroguing, 
and dissolving the legislature. The Palace and the Royal 
purse will not be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 
His Highness will have control over the constitutional 
xnlatioiiship of the State with the Dominion of India as 
far as it is not governed by the Instrument of Accession. 

It is dear that the prerogatives reserved for the Maha- 
raja are immensely vast* But the announcement of the 
principles is significantly silei^ aa to the position of the 
Dewin, The only reference in this connection is in the 
dause : “His Hidmesa will appdnt the neoessaiy ^^gency 
to advise upon and carrying e«kt thoae functions.” It can 
by understood that the Consultative Committee has ktpt 
this ddiberately vague and left it to the M a hr ^ja to 
act through a Dewan or an Adviser or a Secietary^ 

Evidently, the conolaskms have not carried ' conviction 
to the Gon^resa. TUm metien is best voiocd,in lb:. Sita^ 
ramiya's observations that the Consultative Cojoffi^ee it 
a Round Ti^ Conference in singly file such W lord 
lablftl^ow summoned in 1940. '*The,ltmilier’s.jcawmh 
of exi|dor«ng the gteq{est ^common 'xae%Bua:e takes W fmeb 
fw Aei days of Lord in 

repeating his 
djmiddi;^n£sreno^ 
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SigM of the Dam of Gpoima 

‘'Hw MtHMbaaw of tho Indiaa Uotoo now naliae 
th# lutv« oommitted n blnndar in tnpport^ the 
tttdvanent for PaJdatan,” says Mr. Lati^ Rahman, 
leader of the Muslim Ijeague Party in the Orissa 

Assembly. He oontinuee : 

0 

The sigtiifioanoe of the itiirtiiig of the Direct 
Action movement loot could not be eppre- 
oiated by our Bengal Mufllim leaden. They forgot 
the pledge given to ue, and inetead of exercising 
the l^mic principle of forbeannce when goaded 
to violence, being obsessed with power in hand, 
began retaliative measures in Calcutta and Noa* 

. jkbali. The result was ccxnmunal tension throughout 
India. Our League leaden throughout the Muslim 
xkajority areas lew into communal frensy and 
instead of exercising practical foresight, faim^ the 
flames and instead of creating confioence in the 
minds of non-Muslima, they did otherwise. 

The spOQSon of Pakistan forgot the pledge 
given to us minorities and in the exuberanjse of joy 
committed overt sets which led the non-Mui^m 
minorities to apprehend danger at the hands of the 
Muidim majority. Pakistan wanted ^vision with 
an aittnirance to minorities but the Hindus wanted 
one Union with assurance to the minorities. 

We fought against Bandemataram and joint 
electorate end other things, and now we are sub- 
mitting to them. Our Pakistan leaders are atteinpt- 
ing to fan the flames at the top of their voices. 
Their statements are of no use to us. They rather 
create a spirit of retaliation in the minds of the 
Hindu messes. Every one of us in the Indian Union 
is feeling l^at he has committed a blunder. 

What is the remedy then 7 The remedy is that 
the two States should now unite cmd htart a cowi^ 
mon cerUre, otherwise the oommuna! passion which 
has surcharged the entire atmo&pboe is bound to 
burst, bringing ruin to both and resulting in loss 
of independence of both the States. 

Let vs now forget the two-nation theory and 
owe allegiance to Indian Union inasmuch as in spite 
of platitudes by the Pakistanists, they cannot do 
anything for our safety and it would be futile for 
us to look up to them for protection. 

Dr. S. M. Hasan, ex-Minister, CP. and Berar, 
imed the following statement : 


I heartily weDome the bold and frank state- 
ment iesued by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the other 
day in connection with the position of Hindus and 
Mnsl^ in Indian Union and Pakistan. The 
Muslims of the Indian Union must now be realising 
that th^ have committed a great blunder in 
supporting the movement for radstan and it is 
tune now that they should forget the two-nation 
theoiy of their leader, Mr. Jinnah. 

•The Muslims cannot have divided loyalty to 
PaUstan and bdian Union at the same time. In all 
honeety end sincerity thi^ must have mi undivided 
jmd u^ualified loyedty to the Indian Union, where 
thsy ibave lived for generations. It is in the fltaess 
of things that riioy riiould dinhaad the Muriim 
League Organisatton in the Indian Union imme- 
diately and ifhi the Congrem en bloc and cast their 
lot wi^ other miiioritisB and their Hindu brethren 
for Jks i^mon caiw as it was done hi the L N. A. 

\ df llis Miitfims living in 

at: Ibe l^bmam of tte 


i;jniQn who cannot have complete loyalty 
Indian Union should, of course, migrate to Paki- 
«tan, 

1 stronfl^ condemn the moastvous atroeitim 
committed m the Punjab, Delhi and other placjBi 
against all canons of humanity. I hope sanity will 
soon return and law and order be respected. 

1 earnestly appeal to my Muslim brethren not 
to leave their hearths and homes in C. P. out of 
sheer panic, as I feel certain that their lives and 
properties are bound to be protected by the 
Government. " ^ ' 

I take this opportunity to pay my humble 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi and Bandit Nehru for 
their noble work in creating an atmosphere ^ 
mutual toleration and goodwill, at such a eritical 
juncture. It will be admitted on all hands that 
Mahatma Gandhi is our only hope for peace and 
goodwill amongst mankind. 

Let us all pray to God on this 79th birthday of 
Mahatmaji that he be spared long for unity and 
peace in our country and for the re-union of India 
and Pakistan. 

Nine leading membeis of the Mudim community 
in Bombay, bare i.wued the following statement : 

If there are even now any Mudims in the 
Indian Union who believe in the two-nation theory, 
the honourable course for them is either to migrate 
to Pakistan or to openly declare themselves as 
Pakistanis who have chosen to live in the Indian 
Union as the Britishers and other foreigners have 
done. . ' I’, 

They (the Mudims) can, in our opinion, best 
do so by joining the Ipdian National Congress iu 
large numbers. B^sause it is, as it has always been, 
the one political party that can establish a stable, 
truly democratic Government and ensure the proe* 
perity and progress of all citisens without any dis- 
tinction of caste or creed. Those who do not wish 
to join the Congress should join other non- 
communal political parties as their conyictions and 
interests dictate. 

Similarbr, Mudim workers, peasants, landlords, 
traders and biisinesEnnen should join their respec- 
tive organisations which promote and protect the 
interests which th^ diaro with their felbw country- 
men of other faiths. But whatever organisations 
they choose, they must do so unequivocally and 
without any mental reservations. The success and 
prosperity of a country depend on the united 
efforts of its citisens. Let us, therefore, devote all 
our energies towaxds the attainment of this noble 
end. . ;■! ' • 9|' 

The signatories said they stood ^'firmly and 
unressivedly’' for the following : 

1. The State in India must be secular ; 

2. There can be no true political democracy 
without any economic democracy ; 

8. Thm should be no political party based on 
religion ; and 

4. All citisens of the State must have equal 
rights and equal obligations. 

Mr. Ehtisham Mahmood All, MI/A. (UP.) says, 
in a statement : 

; I stroniJy feel that four and a half crores of 
Musliins in the Indian Union must seiiovaly ponder 
over their pli^t and without delay categorically 
come fonnuu to denoimce and repudiate the 
League leadership which contimies to mislead the 
innocent Muslim minds and is dlaying havoc with 
thshr life and mtiperty. I whmeheartedly oongta- 
Mlate Mr. Lstiiur Haliimiitt Laadar of the Miwlm 
iNMiliiM jPart^ in tha Qiian LagUatfayi AMuiU^. 



'‘/'m ibis bold and oourageotv statemont in 
ba 9 repudiated League leadenhip aUd bae 
tbeir miehiiiatiopu. 

» Niue tucmtbe ago vdieu I ra^d my eolitaty 
voice agaioBi iheae leaders in tbe intereefca of 
Muslim meases over the question of joint electorate. 
1 was dabbed as a traitor, end my bead was 
demanded on a charger. It is up to my community 
to ju(^e for themedves now whether I acted in 
their intereet, or betrayed them. Notwithstanding 
the solemn pledges of loyalty given by the League 
leaders 1 make bold to say that a coterie of edf* 
seeking lesdem is still playing a double game of 
keeping one eye on Hindusthan and the other on 
Pakistan. 

The millennium for which the Muslim mnk and 
file were made the tools of unscrupulous League 
leaders hao turned out to be a mirage and the 
Mudim masses who were fed by them with the 
, gospel of hatred and animosity towards the majority 
community, find themeelves in a state of utter help- 
lecnness and are confronted with the grim realities 
of the situation. 

Bihar Muslim League 'eaders also have begun to 
ealise unwiseness of the two-nation theoiy. and 
ischewing the allegation of State-kining so ardently 
iropagated against the Ministry, have joined National, 
it Mtidima in issuing the following statement, affirm- 
ng the allegiance of the Mudims of India to the 
ndian Union, over the signature of 29 promiineni 
dusUms of Bihar. 

The statement says : 

Whatever may have been the political diffe- 
rences between Hindus and Mudims in the recent 
past, such differences have no room in the new 
political set-up of the country. We are all citiiens 
of the Indian Union and the politics of the Union 
is our own politics. As citisens of this provinces we 
have our hearthn and homes in its towns and 
villa^s in the building up and beautifying of 
which our forefathers have made notable contri- 
butions. 

It is, therefore, our bounden duty and privilege 
to put our shoulder on the task of building up the 
peace and prosperity of the province and of the 
country at large* 

To enable us to take our proper shore in the 
building up of the province we the Mudims of 
Bihar have to work haid to ameliorate our social, 
economic and edur»ational advancement. We expect 
that the members of the majoritv community will 
extend their helping hands to enable us to piil] our 
full weight m the task before uc. 

We have been profoundly impressed and deeply 
touched by the peace effort of Mahatma Gandhi in 
Bihar and elsewhere which has succeeded to a large 
measure in Bihar and Bengal and out of gratitude 
feel that we must strengthen his handu in 4he noble 
work. With these ends in view ,we suggest that 
Govemroent may evolve some meihpde U) to 
withdraw or compromise all oases arisinf^ out of the 
communal riots and also those aridng as r result of 
administrative and police aotkms # that the 
Hindus and Muslims may have chaise to: ndl?^ 
tbpir relations in the new conditions* and (b) to 
ditip the idea of a coipmiaiion of onfiiuiy, so as not 
to mke UT) the bitter memories. The communal 
cares they are dragging oh, 4 iistead of restoring 
peace will only disturb , it without the least i^ood to 
-any one, 

Thanks to the elE^ of the frim MUkrtmr pnd 


the Ibw^ncisl /filovetnmsiii eommunal iaxamy UM 
nbt been didlv^i^ for; It cannot W dCidCHi:^ 
the wplortfisuifo in otiiiw iscis 

have their re^iereumio&a m Ihii .wrovinee 
and some tenacm is quite pmbaptible. 

The ^Bakrid’ js approaching, We sincerely 
appeal to the Muwiins in Bihar that during this 
festival they ahoidd do nothing which may worsen 
the situation or increase the tei^on. At the same 
time we could like to mnind oar Qindu brethren 
that it is now their T^on^ility to safeguard the 
interests of the minorities and to ensure religious 
freedom to them. 

Our aneestors contributed materially in the 
development of the country and in making India 
great. We believe that we can make greater 
contribution in the years to come. 

Mr. M. A. Salam, MX*A. (Madras) and member 
of the All-India Muslim League Council in a state- 
ment referred to the rumour that Andhra Muslims 
were leaving for Hyderabad (Deccan) to settle down 
there and said that there was no reason why Muslims 
should go and settle in Hyderabad. 

“Muslims of Andhra have nothing bo do with the 
problems of Hyderabad except that our sympathies 
are with the people who are fighting againut all kinds 
of despotism. 

“We are citisens of the Indian Union and I have 
great confidence in the assurances and promises given 
to ufi by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and our Provincial 
Government. Further, I asure all that we, the Andhra 
Muslms, will be loyal to the Indian Union and shall 
defend it against anybody to the last drop of our 
blood.” 

Kalat Contemplates Joining Indian Union 

The Bombay Chronicle correspondent at Karachi re- 
ports that the Khan of Kalat, ruler of the biggest State in 
Pakistan area situated in Baluchistan, on the border of 
Sind is contemplating accession to the Indian Union 
instead of Pakistan. 

The Khan recently came to Karachi and met Paki- 
stan (Tcvemment officials and ministers and expressing his 
determination to join Indian: Union said the former decision 
of his State to join Pakistan was taken by the lirga and 
not by him. It is reported that the Khan is fed up with the 
invasion of his State by Punjabis and the recent com- 
munal trouble in Baluchistan is also said to have moved 
him. The Khan is said to have expressed this openly and 
wanted to join the Indian Union but was pr^^ailed upon 
by Pakistan high circles from making any such declarer 
tion. 

Sheiyi AbdvUah Denounces Tioo-Natim ' 
Theory ’ 

After hU rdeaw, Sheikh AhdUBafa, Pyeai4^t tii 
the AD'IttdiB States People's jCanferelice end Saiihmir 
Nations] Conferenoe, wae ghren a ptiblie receii^on at 
Siitu^^. Bakshi Ohulani Md^mad welpdnted ^leScb . 
Abd^Uah on behalf of! Eatiitetr and: ti^ 
presented a getiand of. cuire^ noites ott Miitif " 

AB-Indis ' 'State' Ooiiteeaee.! ‘'...'.V ■ 

•V 'la ,hi8 ad(|i«aai.;'6KeillB'. . 
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problem ffteiiig the people of Jammu ai^ 
KaiSimhr State now is whether we should ioin India 
or Pakistan or remain independent. That is no 
denying the fact that I am the President of the 
India States People’s Conference whose policy is 
clear. Pandit |fawaharkl Nehru is my best friend 
and I hold Gandluji in real reverence. This also iR 
a fact that* Congress has helped oor movement 
greatly. But in spite of all this my personal con- 
victione will not stand in the way of taking > an 
independent decision in favour of one or the other 
I>ominion. Our choice for joining India or Pakistan 
would be based on the welfare of the forty lakhs 
of people living in Jammu and Kashmir State. And 
* even if we join Pakistan we shall not believe in the 
two^nation theory which has spread so much poison. 

Kashmir showed the light in this juncture. 
When brother kills brother in the whole of Hindu- 
stan, Kashmir raised its voice of Hindu-Muelim 
unity. I can assure the Hindu and Sikh minoritiefi 
here that as long as I am alive their life and honour 
will be quite »fe. 

Prevalence of untouchability among Hindus hae 
served as a base for Mr. Jinnah’s two-nation 
theory. Hindus should liquidate untouchability and 
thus demolish the two-nation theory. 

Referring fo the establishment of Pakistan, Sheikh 
Abdullah eaid : 

What have the four crore and a half Muslims 
in India gained through it? I sympathise with 
them in their plight. Pro-Pakistan elements etarted 
their Direct Action from Noakhali and inflicted un- 
tohi sufferings on non-Muslims there. This waR 
followed by revenge in Bihar Later Hindus and 
Sikhs were killed m the Frontier Province and 
West Punjab which was followed by killing of 
Muslims in East Punjab and Delhi. This has been 
the result of the two-nalion theoiy. 

We want peoples Raj in Kashmir. We want 
establiRhment of such a government here whore the 
humblest will have opportunities of rising to the 
highcFt rank of leadership. It will not be a govern- 
ment of any particular community, but of all — 
Hindus, Mu.slims and Sikhs. 

Life Impossible for Pakistan Minorities 

Aftf-r a three-day long conference, Congress 
leaders from WeBtem Pakistan— Sind, West Punjab 
II nd N.-W. F. P.— have issued a statement embodying 
six suggestionR made to the Government of India to 
expedite the evacuation and rehabilitation of non- 
Muslims from Western Pakistan. The CongreBs leaders 
include Dr. Choitram Gidwani, President, Si^ Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee; Choudhuri Krislinagopal 
Dutt, former Deputy Leader of the Punjab Assembly 
CotigrcaB JParty; Shri Girdharilal Puri, Deputy- 
Speaker of the N,-W. F. P. Legislative Assembly ; 
Ikwan Bhanjuram Gandhi, ex-Finance Minister, 
N^W. F. Lain Bihaiilal Chanana, President, 
Funiab Mandal ; Shri Virendra, former 

Secretary of the Punjab Assembly Congress Party ; . 

Bhafwkn Dm* MDA. {Wei?t Punjab) : Shri 
^acknlai Mebt% Parl^amenUiy Secretary, N.-WJ'.P.; 
Sbii Itazn Pifi^eni^ iUbore District Con- 

greai Committee; . President, 

lUwdb^bidi Diitriot Tbe foOo#- 

tbe'Otaiemmit.V' ' y 

Words fail m tb desmflbe l&e bestial earimfe 


which the minoritjes in the West Poidaby 
Baluchistan and to some extent in Sind have wit% 
nessed or experienced for some time past parti- 
cularly during the last few weekn. Thanks to the 
vigorous ceniK>rship imposed by the Pakistan 
Government, not ope-tenth of it has seen the lig^t 
of the dav in any section of the Press.* 

Alt through oiu* public life, in many cases 
spreading over many yearn, we have consietenUy 
worked and suffered for inter-communal unity. But 
the swift and tragic mamh of events and their 
climax in Western Pakistan have forced ub to realiso 
that in Western Pakistan life, in any of its seiU9ie« 
has become impomible for the Hindus and the 
Sikhs. The plain tact is that they are not at all 
wanted there and any attempt on their part, under 
any material or ideological impulse, to iettim to 
their hearths and homes, is bound to lead to a 
repetition of the horrora they have witnessed end 
experienced. 

We have no hesitation in declaring that the 
present assurances of safety and security being 
offered to the minorities by the front-rank leaders 
of Pakistan are devoid of any reality and are just 
made to throw dust in the eyeH of international 
opinion. Let it be dearly understood by one and all 
that the whole attitude and conduct of the Gtovem- 
ment and people of Western Pakistan make it im- 
possible for the minorities to return to and resettle 
in Western Pakistan. There can be no gping back. 

But we are no 'refugees.' We confess we detest 
the very word in its application to us. This ayete- 
matic description of the Hindus and Sikhn of 
Western PaLstan has unfortunately given birth of 
ignoble complcxcB of superiority among our brethren 
in India and our brethren from Western Pakistan 
reprcFienlatively. 

We do not think we contributed our due share 
to the long struggle of India’s deliverance from 
bondage just to render ourselves as ^refugees’ in 
India on her emancipation. We feel called upon to 
assert that whatever demands we make of the 
Government of India are made as a matter of right 
without bringing in any debasing pentimonts of pity* 
compassion or mercy. Our sufferings are the direct 
results of the vivisection of India. 

It is a pity, however, that the Government of 
India have not been fully alive to the gravity of 
the sitiiatiou and left much to be desired in rising 
equal to the task with which they are confronted in 
thip connection. While we have no desire to embar- 
rass the members of the Government of India, while 
we fully realise the unprecedentedly gigantic nature 
of the task before them, and while we appreciate 
their efforts in this connection, we feel the time has 
come when we would bo failing in our duty if we 
do not tell our Government publicly that in the 
matter of handling the problem of evacuation of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of Western Pakistan, the 
Government of India have not acted with the imme- 
diacy and efficiency whicli the task called for. The 
Government of India have not shown much firmness 
either in dealing with the Pakistan Government. 
While the Pakistan Government are braz^-faoedly 
trampling under their feet the agreements arrived 
at between the two Dominion Governments relating 
to the evacuation of minorities, the Government of 
India appear to bo content with making representa- 
tionn and protests and avoid taking really effective 
steps to put the Pakistan Oovemment in a reason- 
ablfi frame of mind. We believe there are many 
siviliaed ways open to Uie Government of Indian 
which can make the Pakistan Government behave 
and respect their agreements in action. 
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We aboidd like to make it dear that we ilo m»t 
.. believe in private rlUiatioii. Ney, we regard it ae 
highly detrimental to the beet imtereati of the coun- 
try. We feel aduuned of the fact that eome of our 
bretluen indulged in private retalktion and ti^k 
the law in their own hande. With all the sincerity 
and emphasis at our command, we appeal to our 
, Hindu and Sikh brethren to desiet forthwith from 
bavfi^ any recourse to private retaliation and mve 
the Government ol India ample and untrammelled 
opport^ities to fight the cataclysmic calamity that 
has befallen us. 

It ie of course our privilege and duty to make 
suggestions to the Government of India which we 
be&ve are urgent and essential. Accordingly, we 
hereby make the following suggoitiona to the 
Government of India in the earnest hope that they 
win take immediate steps to clothe them in the 
robes of reality. 

(1) Top-priority ehould be accorded to the 
immediate and safe evacuation of Hindus and 
Sikhs from Western Pakistan including. Baluchistan. 
The Government of India should mobilise all their 
resourceo for this purpose just as governments do 
in war time. 

(2) Evacuation should be with all the belong- 
ings of the evacuees. 

(3) All possible efforts should be made for the 
recovery of abducted and converted women. No 
Government should tolerate the dishonour of 
women.^ 

(4) Conditions in the evacuees’ camps are far 
from satisfactory. Food, medical supplies, etc., 
i:^hould be adequately supplied to the evacuees in. 
the evacuees* camps. 

(6) The Pakistan Government, or failing that 
the Government of India, should guarantee the 
evacuees adequate compensation for the movable 
and immovable property which they have left 
behind. The cheap and frivoloun terms at which the 
Pakistan Government are disposing of and acqui- 
sitioning any land, houses and shops belonging to 
the evacuees have caused bitter resentment amcmg 
them. Contrast it with the democratic machinery 
which is operating in Delhi for looking after the 
property of the Delhi Muslim evacuees. The 
Government of India should exert their utmost 
preasure on the Pakistan Government to cry an 
immediate halt to the above stated praotiee and 
compensate the evacuees adequately in this respect. 

(6) After completion of evacuation, >he Qovem- 
ment of India as well as the Provincial Govern- 
ments should give top-prioriV to the rehabilitation 
of the evacuees. The task is so gigantic that the 
country nhall have to muster all its strength and 
resources in scientifically planned way. We hope 
that such planning will be devised in consultation 
with the rCprenentatives of the evacuees. 

Door of Pakistan Closed to IndUin Mmlims 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Premier of Pakistan, is 
believed to have communicated to the GovemmSnt Of 
India that the Pakistan Qovemzpsotr^would be 
prepared to take in any refugees into!^ PalMan other 
than those who came frOm the Bast Punjab. Bkkistan 
Dominion would only take in Mfudim n^gecs from 
the <Bast Punjab and the East Punjab such as 
Patiala^ Jhiiid» Faridkot and Nabha; 

DiUang his recent ^alks with the repsSiMtaiives of 
the Government of Imi^, it is the Fadd- 

gitan Premier left no " doubt that ;l^yeiiHQaekt 


wmdd redst ike coming in ick any 
East 

A natural corolfatiy Of the stand taken hy the 
Pakistatt Government “is that Pakis^i Sot the ssta^ 
blisfament of which dn overwhelming majority of thd 
MuBlims in the Indian DomiAioi|^*worimd, is now 
closed to them. . , 

Mr. liaquat AH’j move fallows an earlier state- 
ment of Mr. Khubro, Premier of Sind, to the effect 
that Sind was no longer in a position to take in any 
more refugees. After the burial of the two-nation 
theory, Pakistan is thus preparing the ground for the 
burial of toe theory of exchange of population as 
well. 

r 

An EvU Portent 

Following Lord Mounthatten’s pointer that lapse of 
paramountcy if not itnmedioitely substituted by the States 
by willthgly acceding lo either of the two Dominions would 
involve chaos, States began to accede to the Indian Domi- 
nions. Most of the States joined the Indian Union as 
considerations like the wiU of the Stales people, geogra- 
phical contiguity with areas of tfie Dominion, community 
of the ruler all weighed in favour of the above develop- 
menL Some Muslim nilers with a majority of Hindu 
subjects and encircled by Indian Union territories have 
decided to join the Indian Union Constituent Assembly. 
These States are Bhopal, Palanpur, Cambay, Rampur, 
Janjira, Sachin, Maler Kotla, Tonk, etc. All these rulers 
notwithstanding their natural sympathy for tbc Muslim 
State of Pakiflkan, finally decided in favour of joining the 
Indian Dominion because they knew that they could not 
avoid geographical compulsions and were not prepared 
to become, to quote the Jam Saheb ‘‘playthings in the hands 
of Muslim careerists from outside.** Besides, Lord Mouut- 
batten made it very clear in his address to the Chamber 
of Princes that the whole country was divided on the 
principle of contiguous majority areas, eg., pariidon of 
Bengal, partition of the Punjab, referendum in the Frontier 
and plebiscite in Sylhet. Vt is this very consideration again 
which has weighed with the States of Baluchistan and 
Bahawnlpur to accede to Pakistan Dominion. 

But the decision of Junagadh to accede to Pakistan 
comes as a strange and porteittious surprise. Not only 
most than three-fourths of the State's people are Hindus 
but the territories are also suzrepnded by Indian If^on 
areas. Again as ^un Sahto recalls, Junagadh representa- 
tives were all along stressing tfah identity of purpose and 
interests of all the Kathiawar States and declaring that 
any one who said that Junagadh itught join Paldbittan was 
an enemy of Junagadh ' and Kathiawar. Evto Whw .tho 
Prime Mlidster, Mir. Abdul Qadir and toe CSoiistittitoMi^ 
Ai^vbar Mj. Qadir’s brother advised JunggaAi to jolii 
toe Dominion of India. But the Prtaie Minister vtoo Was 
dm in Ameriba, was dismissed mid his propewiei egpro- 
ptiated. Hie dedalon to Faludan has bietui titodii hy 
toe Acting Prime Mlnist^ Sir Sbah and 

otkeif Slndhia That a SinAi efi^ ^ 

j|^ jnwtivator behind Juimjga A*s ^ar 

Jtoto toeJamSahel^^ cMrWtocii 
"Vo Ufti is the SinAd' alk|«e which jias^;!e^ 
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jpowftr iiilil ifhoici; tho Nawab U virtttaQy a 

pdioiKSr, yAAtiHi has lc»eed 'thts deeisloii on Juna^adh , . « .1 
mysolf tried to see the Nawab but did not succeed in 
apile at our most cordial rdblions, Mr» V. P. Menon, who 
went there on bdudl of die States Department, was also 
unable to see the Nawab 

But here the matter does not end although it is already 
dangerously * provocative. Allegations are now coming 
that Junagadh's forces are violating the sovereignty of the 
Indian Union by going into Babariawad. Besides, Gondal 
and: Jelpin States have appealed to the Union Governihent 
and the State Department for prompt military aid to them 
as they apprehend trouble. There is also news to the effect 
that the Pakistan sloop Godavari was going to Junagadh. 
The recent imports of merchandise into Junagadh re- 
vealed ammunitions coming in disguise. Still not a single 
soldier of the Indian Union has as yet entered Junagadh 
territory, even though the railway police and posts of the 
State belonged to the Dominion of India. 

EvidenKly, this State is intended to be a jumping 
ground for disrupting the Indian Union by a drive from 
Sind in the north and from Hyderabad in the south. The 
Jam Saheb says that the scheme came into his possession 
eight months ago, but he did not believe it and like every- 
one else considered it fantastic. Confessing his mistake 
Jam Saheb notes, ^This attempt in having a pocket of 
Pakistan In the vital flank of India is a definite attempt 
on the part of Jinnah and his advisers to seek to disrupt 
the unity, integrity and security of India. If it is not 
checked in time it would make war inevitable.*’ Till now the 
Government of India has sent a few battalions to Rajkot 
and other border States. But these forces are not quite 
adequate and the Jam Saheb feels it imperative to sug- 
gest a line of action for the Government of India. **Defen- 
sive action by the Indian Government in Babariawad is"* 
says he, ‘^ally overdue ... I only hope that the Indian 
Governiment will redeem its pledges and prove its ability 
to protect its acceding States, If it fails. States which 
have acceded now will have to revise their attitude, and 
the integrity and safety of the country will be jeopardised.” 

Iron Curtain on the North-Western Front 

Almost an impenetrable iron curtain has been raised 
around the N.-W. F. P. and all news from that part of the 
globe baa been virtually cut off for about two months. But 
truth oatmot be shut out for long and lucid and depend- 
able information from what is happening there has at 
laat begun to lee tho light of the day. Major-General 
h H* Haitwdl. who is fully conversant with Frontier 
politiee, has given valuable information in the course of 
an article entitled *The Turia of the Kurram” published 
In the World lor August. The ariide is reproduced 

here in fwrt : 

^The Kusrnm valley is mainly populated, and com^ 
pleidlf dbnrtiiaibd Inr die Tuxis of the Shi^h sect of Islam. 
Th^ introduction of a smaff 

oonjtiiiient ot b^^ of tho Kurram Frontier 

Mititii, and the thdr,, watch sad ward 

d^iis hM fm put has Med to 

lindeiiic them to dm dd* they sm 


rounded u^.to and beyond the Durand line on the right 
lntnlc of the Kuwam river, or to the Orakaais, parnoham- 
kanis, .and oriier decidedly fanatical Sunni Khels on the 
other. Ini the Indian picture, w far as we Can see into it* 
what are the chances, and what thc^'condltions, of a Turi 
survival ? 

‘'With the N.-W. F. 'referendum* in the immediate 
offing as this is written, prophecy is perhaps rash, hut it is 
probably fairly safe to say that Sirdar Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
‘Pathanistan* will not materialise in the immediate futute 
and on the firm assumption that the referendum is conr 
fined to British India alone, and that the administered 
areas are not invited to express their lopinion. At the same 
time, and it has a definite relation to our main subject, as 
wUl appear, two things must be remembered. 

“Rrsi, there is definitely no love lost between the 
Frontier Pathan and his Punjabi Mussalman cousin and, 
secondly, that reports in the British press of the ‘Jirgah* 
held by Lord Mountbatten in the Khybcr tended to create 
an impression which in the event, may prove entirely 
erroneous, namely that, while the Tribes definitely would 
have no truck with a Congress India, everything in the 
garden would be lovely when, and if, came the dawn of 
Pakistan. In the present writer’s opinion, nothing could 
be further from the probabilities, however successfully the 
N.-W. F. Province and the Punjab may or may not amal- 
gamate in a Pakistan State, the tribes will none the less 
claim control of the frontier passes, and if Mr. Jinnah's 
professofl dislike for detail blinds him to a pre-coosidera* 
tion of the problems of the Malakand, the Khyber, the 
Kiirram, and the Derajat, ho will shortly be working 
overtime to find solutions. 

These problems are not primarily those of external 
aggression : indeed whatever the immediate or nltimate 
relations between the Tribal areas and Pakistan may prove 
to be, the mere existence of the latter should ensure a 
closing of the Muslim ranks against foreign advance in a 
manner which could not always entirely be relied upon 
under the British domination. But it seems as certain as 
anything can be in the Indian puzrJe that Mr. Jinnah will 
bn itified with — is in fact faced with at this moment — the 
same problem that has confronted the British ever since 
they crossed the Indus — ^how to subsist the Tribal wolves 
and at the same time be the good shepherd to the lowland 
lambs. If he has not the ‘details* of this solution to hand 
ready for immediate application, the sooner he accepts the 
Indus as Pakistan frontier line the better. 

^It is probably entirely untrue that tribal incursions 
across the administrative border in tbe past have been 
setuatad in fact by any dislike of British domination as 
such ; the dislike is for domination of any kind effective 
enough to control such incurslonsy and of tbe mildest 
interference with what they conrider their legitimate rights, 
indudiag that of slitting any throat if benefit accrues, 
spreading responsibility by ad^ng meanwlille : . ‘’In tKb 
name of Allah— the Merciful— the Compassionate.” 

‘TIow does all this affect the Turis of the Kurram ? 
Wliat exists in Mr. Jinnah's mind concerning the future, 
tf any, ,ol the Frontier Militias as a whole, is, like so 
nuiidi else therein, at present obscure, and presents a 
very pl;etty inrobleni for which there is no space here. The 



Woffim Rlfleis, locally irecniifod, Resent one |»;obl|ie»a^ t^e 
Vai|Maiaii and jSkali lairyiply manned from mu- 

Territorial Patlinn aa4 Alridi , eourcesy another. 

*^But the Tnria^ the Kurram presenl a apecial pro- 
hieni of diair own„ iliid its solution is |>ressing. No one 
who knows them, however, superfidally, will xegurd the 
Ttiri in the bgfah.oi the proverbial lamb. To have ridden 
with their mounted platoons along the Durand line and 
seen their scouts fan out to investigaie the hostile or 
“have to go^ intent of the casual bullet, or to have tried, 
along a well worn path, to keep one’s mazri clothing from 
turning black with sweat in the biting cold of the wind 
frcmi oil the Safed Koili, while one^s escoit danc^ a 
todattgo along a slippery slope that should terrify a goat, 
is to assure one of that. H ever apparent physical perfec- 
tion JhsUfied Kipliag's description of KamaVs son : 

Be trod the ling Uke a bueh c Spring 

And he Idoked like a lanoe tn rest-— 
you have it in the Turi. True, they are probably a con- 
demand race, one knows. Malaria and interbreeding are 
shaping to their inevitable end. But must their end come 
yet, and by the bullet and the knife? For the moment, 
no doub^ their hands, well armed, can keep their heads. 
But without strong backing on a par with that they have 
received under British rule, their fate within a generation 
is sura. 

“If Pakisun will and can control the Tribal areas, the 
Turi is an asset beyond price. Their loyalty, self-interest if 
you like, to the power that in the long nm must ensure 
their existence and guarantee their homes, is undoubted. 
And the Khyber is by no means the only, nor perhaps the 
easiest, North Western Gate to India. It is not only the 
Oraksai who covets the fertile Kurram. Beyond the Dur- 
rand line subsistence is difficult, and the somewhat ludi- 
crous positioui as not unknown ol the Amir’s outposts 
slipping across the border to revictual themselves peace- ^ 
fully In Parachinar basaars. Memories are short and nfficb 
talk of the Khyber has dulled recollection of Lord Roberts 
and the Peiwar Kotal which stands at the head of the 
Kurram valley, while generally well-informed students^of the 
Frontier will usually ask “What’s that ?** of the scarp of 
Kitchener’s survey for a light railway on the Knrram’s 
right hank* 

^^e Kurram is a danger spot for trans-Indus Paki- 
stani. The appetite, they say, comes with eating, and if the 
adjacent tribes decide that the Kurram is ripe fruit, who 
can say where the meal will end ? Not Mr. Jinnah. And 
if the recession of Pakistan to the Indus comes from other 
causes, as well it may, nothing can save the Tor^s. WelL. 
alter ell it will mean less corpses than rotted to. Bengal last 
year* and so, perhaps, as suggested, is just « detail of ' the 
,|^ure« But a pity, it is though.” t , 

fttcHos f 

In to Pdcfotaii's thrrai to a^priMii^ for 
•etthig p.p an Enquiry CommiMion, |the Governiimat ' of 
. India «»Epreaied wflltogness for a^inttoent of a 
body of itn^nial Indian ohsei^?. whose It is 

suggestod, diiould he made by both tliie jdndy. 

They would tour and dimselres hi 

areas of the West and East Piiftjak Ti 


ihe selediiiGh ^ a men ^ M weBdijnewh 
integ^ty and public Ipirit from hoili the ttoffi^pns wouU 
not prs^t mueffi Acuity. ^ ^ k, . ■ 

An appeal to the pN0 for the despatch of obfietyers 
dad not And favour at New Delhi, primarily hecanse saeli 
observers might hot he riiorougUy acqnrinted trith the 
local problems, conditions and Untguagas and would not 
therefore be of any heh> in the restoration of peace.' . 

Pakistan’s commutiicarion to other Dominions, includ- 
ing India, through the British Government^ asking for help 
to resolve communal difficulties received a sharp rebuff 
wfien) Mr. Attlee gave a dear reply that he saw no grounds , 
for forwarding the communication to the Dominions- Paki- 
stan could easily communicate with India which was 
primarily concerned in Uie subject. Before this communi- 
cation was sent, the Government of India had already ad- 
dressed the Pakistan Govermneni suggesting bi-weekly 
joint meetings between East and West Punjab Govern- 
ments. No reply was forthcoming to this suggestion. Pre- 
vious agreements of safe conduct of evacuees and stoppage 
of searches, arrived at between the official representatives 
of India and Pakistan, were honoured by India and broken 
by Pakistan, This siirreptitioiis attempt to put India in 
the wrong is still going on. 

Meanwhile, political circle’s in London arc intrigued 
at the report that Sir Muhammad Zafanillab may move the 
UNO for setting up an Inquiry Commission. Although the 
Conservative Party and the Tory press seem determined to 
make political capital out of Pakistan’s cry for help, 
foreign diplomatic circles in the British capital, reports 
/. F. A .9 are merely amused at this naive diplomatic man- 
ouvxv of Pakistan, posing as the injured party. Impartial 
political observers in London are commenting that, though 
it may be a mere coincidence, it is wortli emphasising that 
Mr. CliurchiH’s reference to riots in India at the Conser- 
vative rally at Sharesbrook, closely followed Pakistan’s 
official appeal to Britain and the Dominions. 

Indirect evidence is not lacking that Pakistan is 
being actively encouraged by reactionary Anglo-American 
elements. Some lime ago, Pakistani appealed to Red Cross 
Societies in; the United States and Britain “for all 
possible assistance in men and mat^als.” It was indirect- 
ly hinfted in reactionary Anglo-American quarters that 
Pakistani might follow tl?8 up by appealing for military 
assistance. 

The non-official Mnslim League propaganda machi- 
nery is functioning, in league w^ the recctionary 
elements in London, at full blast. A closer analysis of the 
stories and reports about India carried by the . Tory priiss 
gives an oninformed observer the impression |^t :'tKe 
Indian Union is eager to break away from the ; 

Commonwealth and that it is trying to hatch a eejiw 
with the ^viet Union agatost the AngkKAmarieamUda.; 

Paki^mFlouUdAffeem(mt-r^Says\' 
SriPrakata ■ , ’ 

m Sri l>:takaM. >r 

■Ian, '«Im. 'riritecl,.to«rBnl« the fttd of , 

MixUtn’ j^efqceo can^ « 
inm die ,ilofii|p|0B 

on(|)^''Wto .t«n W fiiwtpt'' 4iiiiw 
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^ ^ing evacuated early id ' litdiai^ tkat they had epem 
iheiir Ikat rupw, having arUh only their railway 

tickets and that they would starve if ^ey weie not trans- 
if^CKted exp^^ua)y« They said that the present transport 
ainrgageinents were too kiadeiiaate, only about 1,000 
passengers being cleared daily by the Jodhpur railway. 

Mr, Sri Frakasa told them that the present slow 
evacuation was due to want of cuel to run the trains and 
proniised to 9o his best to make a sufficient mimber of 
special refugee trains available for them. He, however, 
asked them to bear their present troubles and tribulations 
with fortitude and (.ourage. 

Later in the evening Mr. Sri Prakasa visited the 
* Hyderabad (Sind) railway station where rigorous searches 
and large-scale confiscation of passengers’ personal effects 
have been practised all the time. The vicious nature of the 
search was altered there on the day of ^MiB. Sri 
Prakasa’s visit but still stories of previous day’s ha r aMing 
searches were related to him by the evacuees. The passen- 
gers, seated in three bogies in the outgoing train for 
Jodhpur, said that they had been left behind at the station 
the previous day, their bogies having been detached from 
the train merely because the authorities had not been able to 
search their kit. 

On enquiry, Mr, Sri Prakasa was told by Mr. Channa, 
Deputy Collector, that under the orders of the Sind 
Government, silk and typewriters, even for personal use, 
were not to l>e carried by passengers as part of their kit. 

In an interview Mr. Sri Prakasa subsequently won- 
deied as to why the agreemeiHt arrived at recently be- 
tween the Goivernments of India and Pakistan prohibiting 
seizure of any goods except articles of merchandise carried 
in large quantities was not being implemented on this 
side. He said that he would take up this question imme- 
diately with the Governonent of India. 

According to a report received from Nawabshali and 
from several other railway stations in Sind, searches of 
luggage of passengers including even of those holding 
tickets for nearby places in the province are being carried 
on by the police. Even people travelling by buses from 
one place to another are searched on the way and they 
are held up for houn. 

At Dadu station, Muslim National Guards luiaccom- 
pained by police or railway staff get into trains and search 
the luggage o-f paasengerss who had entrained at previous 
•tations. The passengers are deprived of their kit by the 
National Guards. 

A peculiar feature of the searches at the Nawabshali 
station is that the passengers going outside the province 
or to any olher place in the province itself south or east 
of Nawah^ah. are not allowed to take more than 13 
pounds of their used personal clothes, cottCn, silken or 
woollen, and any excess is taken away from them. For this 
puxpoee the passengers’ kit is weighed on liie railway 
weighing 

Sewing mkhines, lately exempted by the Sind 
Covmmeftlii one idea taken away from the passengers, at 

plaee^ 2lo xtMeipt.e^ saiaed artides is. given by ,tlie 
I^ce uBim eike 4 >r ■ 

4eoii|»BQg to V <d Shid Government 

ctocfcspy/ gl^are and 


hoaimy, although carried by a passenger as a part of his 
kit, have been added to the list of articles henned lor 
export outside the province under the EsseiitM 'Ccgon|o- 
dities Control Ordinance, except without a permit/ 

Lmqmti Alfs Peace Avoeul 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Government, broadcasting from the Pakistan radio, ap** 
pealed to all dtiziniB to suppress disorders which was "'the 
greatest of all national duties today” and gave generous 
acfifurances of *‘equa1 justice, love and forbearance” to the 
miinorities. He also declared, ‘*The whole world knows it is 
not we who did greater wrong but I consider it a' disgrace 
for Pakistan that in certain parts the majority has failed 
in duty to protect the minority.” He has asked the Hindus 
of Sind to stay and not to go away leaving their wealth 
and homes behind. We believe it is no longer necessary 
to unmask the utter hypocrisy of declarations of similar 
nature. The pose of injured innocence that Mr* Liaquat 
Ali Khan tries to maintain will not deceive any one who 
is not more than half ready to be deceived. 

Pakistan now wants to prevent die wholesale exodus 
and they have very good reasons to do so. Orderly ex- 
change of population does not fit in with the plans of 
those who brought the Pakistan State into being. Tlie 
doors of Pakistan have been closed to Muslims from India 
except to those coming from the East Punjab. Those that are 
kept out, are expected to work in the future, as in the 
past, in a spirit of uttter self-abnegation for the greater 
glory of Pakistan. The solidarity of Islam is expected to 
be stremg enough to overcome the pressure of the political 
envixooment, and the liberal oudook of the Government of 
India is expected to provide them with opportunities of 
consolidating their position inside the Indian Union. Such 
a policy may require the retention of a considerable body 
of non-Muslim population in Pakistan as hostages, as a 
means of exerting diplomatic pressure on the Government 
of India; that is possibly one of the reasons for which 
the responsible leaders of Pakistan are anxious to stop die 
exodus of non-Muslims. To achieve that end they do not 
rely entirely on assurances of protection and safeguards 
for the future. The Government and people of Pakistan 
seem to be bent on preventing by all mean^i in their power 
the free movement of refugees from die West. 

The same hostage theory finds confirmaUon in repoorts 
from Pakistan. The following comment of the Illustrated 
Weekly Jornorrotc of Karachi, in its issue, dated Septem- 
ber 23, may be considered a sufficient indication of how 
the miiicirities ini Sind are taking these Pakistani platitudes 
about them : 

*'The Governments of Hindustan and Pakistan must 
put their heads together and take a final decision on the 
‘exchange cl population.’ If Premier Liaquat AH Kltan 
is determined to pull out every Mudim from East Punjab 
and have, him fimdy planted in West Punjab,^ Premier 
Jawaherlal wiU poll out every Hindu from West Punjab 
and have him firmly planted in East Punjab. Tlien; shall 
thus be a complete exchange of population in the Punjab, 

*The Hindus of N.-W« F. Prtivinoe are migrating to 
Hindustan end there has been a heavy exodus of Hindus 
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Uie Biiuitti axe anxiotta to do not iavoitr siii^a- 

tfoQ* They Ibave good xeladoitt their Mudim nei^ 

houft« Bm they nktardly iiak a very pOf^aeiit gueatlon. 
They aak, ^Are we to mnaim here aa hoatages for the 
good behaviour ot Hindus in Hindustan t* There were 
U(dy ineidems in JDelhi. God forhidt if any such incidems 
axe xepeated) must the Hindus of fiSnd pay for the sins of 
Belhiwallas. The Hindus in Sind bdieve that the Sind 
Govemmeiit is amious to maintain law and order but they 
also feel that at any moment the Goveniinem may lose its 
grip on the last flowing foreign element into this province 
and the Hindus of Sind may have to pay dearly. 

*Tf all the Ministexe axe Mudims, if all the heads of all 
important offices are Mudims— if the police is Muslim and 
the mOitary is Muslim and when ^he Hindu sees the 
hatred in the eyes ol the foreigner who is in Sind, he 
naturally feds nervous and desires to leave Sind hefbxe 
it is too late.** 

Threat from Junagadh Gains Momentum 

Following the Jam Saheb's warning the States Minis- 
try ol the Indian Bominioti camp out with the demand for 
a plebiscite to settle the issue. The ruler did not pay any 
heed to this. A provisional government of Junagadh has 
bemi formed under the leadership of Sri Samaldas Gandhi. 
Tliis Government has declared war against the ruler and 
is now funetioninlg from Rajkot taking possession of the 
Junagadh embassy buildings there. Many of the neighbour- 
ing Kathiwar States have recognised the government. The 
Dominion Government of India has openly and unequi- 
vocally made public their non-acceptance of the accession 
of Junagadh to Pakiatani and has despatched armed forces 
to the adjoining areas some of which are reported to have 
been forcibly and illegally usurped by that State. 

In repudiating Jam Saheb’s allegations, Mr. Daquat 
^AlS stated: ^It seems that on principle the Jam Saheb 
does not like the idea of Junagadh acoeeding to Pakistan. 
He sees in it an attempt to dimpt the unity, integrity and 
aeouxity of India and calls upon the Indian Dominion to 
defend Indian integtity from Hhese infiltratioh tactics of 
Paldstaa.* The coxrect position is that the Indian Indepcnd- 
enoe Act of 1947 has left all Indian States free to join 
either one Dominion or the other or to enter into treaty 
relations with either. Legally and constitutionally, there 
can he no question of putting bmitationa on this right of the 
States.** Thus he ignores the impoxtancp of popular feeling and 
inequity of principle involved in forcing the subjecta to 
join Pakiston who are geographically contiguous and 
desirous of joining the Indian DomiulonL The Jam Saheb 
quite aptly pointed out to Mr. Liaquai Ali the dimgers 
involwM] in adopting the course Pakistan ^d Juniiqtsdh 
jbave taken. In rqradiatian ol charges of, commutHdism 
l^vdled against him, he observes : ‘T am with 

the watter as the Ruler of a State iq Xathfewar anil know 
that my views are the views of all fiidersted 'peefde of 
KffBiiawer except the R^w of Jiumgadh. 

- liaqiiat AH ainted lhat "my pt^o^ sfetemeni 

if ^ of posai^ lor incalei4a^ gvtl ykm df 
eoiumunil feiW t3|By docid^ ito jhe aaces- 
iicKi of Slafe. ^ coiaibi^ dim »oi 
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mifefeDi^''vacU''^ 4^ ate' mo .d^lirig ■vdthi*’, ' 

^ Jam Sji^v a^^ Win hd a 

view ef the Uxst that dm Stafe of Jxmag|ffii fe iituafed in 
the midst of other States which have aopmed to ihfi 
Dominion of India, aqd its teirHerfes are ixttex^ 
lafied with the territories of these Btates. For ex- 
ample, in Junagadh itsdf there furei«iextitories of the 
State which have accceded to the Doxnuuon of India. 
Similarly islands of Junagadh State territory exist inside 
Bhavnagar, Nawanagar, Gondal and Baioda. The Railway 
and posts and Telegraph services of Junagadh are an 
integral part of the Indian system; the Railway Police, 
Tmegraphs and Telephones are administered by the Domi- 
nion ol India. Of tlie 671,000 approximate State population, 
about 543,000 or 31 per cent are non-Musluns. The Indian 
States Ministry says in their communique : 

"Although, theoretically, the termination: of para- 
mountcy left the Indian States free to aCoede to either of 
the Dominions, it has dlways been recognised that, in 
practice, this freedom would be exercised with due regard 
to facts of geography. Hus was made clear by His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General ol India at the conference 
which he held with the Representatives 4)f the States on 
the 25th July and this has been the essence ol the acces- 
sion policy pursued by the Government of India.*’ 

What is A^anger still is that a representative of 
Junagadh State was present at the above conference and 
participated in its deliberations. In his public statements 
also His Highness the Nawab has all along adhered to the 
principle of the solidarity of Kathiawar. The Government 
of In^a feels constrained to note that Junagadh **never 
attempted to negotiate the terms of accession with the 
Dominion of India. On the other hand, withqut any 
warning, it was announced that the State had aeceeded to 
the Dominion of Pakistan and that this accession had been 
accepted. Prior to the announcement, there were indica- 
tions that Junagadh intended to accede to Paldstaa. The 
Government of India immediately represented to the 
Govemment of the Dominion of Pakistan that the mte^tar 
should be decided accoirdhig to the wishes of the peoide 
of the State. No reply was received either to this or to « 
subsequent communica^on. The Government of India, 
therefeve, decided to depute Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary, 
Ministry of States to Junagadh with a personal message 
to His Highness the Nawab. The Dewan conveyed to Mr. 
Menon His Highness*s inability to see him. Re could only 
see the Dewan vdio made the sug^tion that the matter 
should be discussed at a confereuoe with the representa- 
tives of the Dominloiis of India and Pakistan in which 
Junagadh should also he present.'* 

MOTICaE 
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SlD£*Lt0lTS ON THE INDUN INDEPENDENCE ACT, 19*1 

By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, Mji. (Cal.), pUi). (Loud.) 
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Fifteenth of August, 1W7, will ever bo rerucmbejvd as 
a red-Jetter day in the history of India as wiping out 
the last vestiges of foreign domination and ushering 
,in tlie epoch of freedom for which genorations of her 
men and women fought and suffered, but few will 
perhaps remember another date no less momentous 
and memorable as laying ilie legal basis of the historic 
constitutional change. 1 mean the 18th of July, 1947, 
when the Indian Independence BilF' received royal 
assent.. It would not perhaps be untimely to discuss 
some of the implications of this legislation wlum it has 
juBt come into force. 

Momentou.s as it i.4 from the political and consti- 
tutional angle, in its legal aspect it is rather im^ 
pretentious as would appear from the title of the bill 
which runs as follows : 

Bill to make provision fot the setting up 
in India of two independent Dominions, to substitute 
othfT provisions for certain provisions of the 
Ck»vernment of India Act of 1035 which apply out- 
Bid>e those Dominions and to provide for other 
matters consequential on or connected with the 
sotting up of those Dominions.’* 

In otlu'r words the primary object of the bill is to 
carve out two Dumiuious out of the territories now 
constituting India and to that end to replace some of 
the provisions of tho exiviting Goverumeut oi India 
Act, 1935, by new ones, that is, those which would now' 
be incompatible with th(' new status such as the con- 
trol of outside authorities like the Sf’cretary of Slate 
and his advisers, and also to make new provisions for 
the implementation of the plan of setting up ol two 
autonomous Dominions. In form, therefore, it is some- 
thing like an amending Act, modifying and siipple- 
mputing th<‘ i)ro visions of flie Goverumeut of India 
Act, 1035, which up to now provided the framework 
of the Indian constitutional sbi-ucture, although in 
sulistauce it has completely recaei the whole thing 
changing India from a Dependency of the Crown into 
two independent Dominions within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. It is not., however, a blue-print for 
the future governance of the two independent Domi- 
nions — ^for that is being forged by the respective 
Constituent Assemblies-^ut only proposes lo effect a 
smooth and peaceful transfer of power from British to 
Indian liand^ Premier Attlee gave a correct account 
of the nature of the Bill in the House of Commons 
when he spoke of it as **being in the nature of an 
enabling bill^a bill to enable the representatives 
India and Pakistan draft iheir- own constitution and 
to provide for the exceedingly difiioult period of 
traamtion.’* 


The first clause of the Independence Act provide^ 
fur the creation of two independent Dominions to be 
known as Tndia* and ‘Pakistan’ respectively os from 
the 15th of August, 1947. The term ‘independent' 
signifies not only independence of each other a® 
between thcmsidvcs but independence from outside 
control in any shape or form. As regards the name 
‘India’ it haa been suggested tliat it might imply that 
Pakistan had seceded from the whole of India. Actually 
there Ls no such implication. The fact is, — what was 
India ht'fore, comprising both British India and Indian 
India, would now be recreated into two new political 
entities called ‘India’ and ‘Pakistan.* It would have, 
of course*, ux'oided confusion if some name other than 
‘India’ could be used. Tho alternative name ‘Hindu- 
slhan’ did not appeal to the Congress leaders, as it 
might convey an impression that it would be a com- 
munal State only for Hindus. So they preferred to 
retain the name ‘India’ with all ite historic aaeociation 
and tradition. Moreover, the namee w»‘rc accepted by 
agreement among Congress and League leaders. Objec- 
tion may bo takoii lo tJie expression “independent 
dominions’ in Clause I on the grounds — (a) the ienn 
‘dominion' is not a hajipy one in relation to free 
Slates, and (h) I he terms ‘independent’ and ‘domi- 
nions’ as they are commonly underatood, involve some 
uiiiount. of contradiction, being opposed to the ideas 
of cotiiinou allegiaii(!(' to tho Crown and ‘inter- 
dependence’ involved in the concept of Dominion 
Status. But it was explained by Prime Minister Attlee 
at the commit lee stage of the that the term 

‘Dominion' had Ix'en defined in terms of the statute 
of minster Act (1931) as moaning complete 

mdepeudence, common allegiance to the Crown not- 
witlustaiiding and that the accepted tlex^ry of inter- 
dependence as between Dominions did aot^ detract 
from their independence in any way. The term 
‘independent’ has been specifically introduced to allay 
doubts and siispicioiiB tliat might arise in any quarter 
as to the fully sovereign status of the new States. It 
is true that ^Dominion Status* at the present day 
virtually amounts to independence, which is clear 
enough from reeent const iiutional developments in 
‘Eire,” yet they rf*tnain two distinct concepts at least 
subjectively. Whether India ahould^rcmain contented 
with ’Dominion Static* or go in for complete inde- 
pendence under her now constitution is a bigger issue 
which we need not discuss here. 

The next thm sections of the Act read with 
Scliedules (1) and (II) deal with the allocation of 
territories as between the two new Dominions. Some 
territories are specially allotted to the Dominion of 
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•Pakistan, the Doininiui of l^dia getting the res&duaiy 
portions of what constituted British India before tho 
itppointed day, i.e,, August 15. In making the provi* 
aicmal territorial division between the two Dominions, 
the authors were malbly guided by the principle ol 
communal majority in the make-up of the population 
in particular administrative areas, final adjustment 
being left to a Boundary Commission appointed for 
the purpose who wore to tie guided by ‘other factors' 
as well in giving their award which has been lately 
given. The territorial adjustment as thus made is not> 
however, meant to be irrevocable. Elections (3) and (4) 
introduce an element of flexibility by providing for 
the inclusion or excliisiiau cf any area within or from 
either of the Dominions subject to the consent of the 
relevant Dominion and also for the accession of Indian 
Btates to either of them. Those who had to iigrcu to 
the partition of the provinces of Bengal and the 
Punjab under pressure of circumatancea may perhaps 
feel heartened by tho existence of thesj jirovisions. 

Section (5) provides for the appointineut of a 
Governor-General for each Dominion by the king with 
the proviso that until provision to the contrary 
made by a law of either of the Dominions the same 
person may combine the office for both the Slates. 
The proviso was introduced with a purpose*. It was 
intended that during the iransition period the same 
person should be the Governor-General for boih the 
Dominions for the smooth change-over from a single 
system to a divided one and Lord Mountbatton was 
nominated for the dual office. The proviso was intended 
thcrefoi*e as an enabling clauiK^ Due to a last-miautc 
change, however, in the counsel of the League it was 
decided to have two different persons as Governors- 
Geueral for the two Dominions with resulting com- 
plications. The procedure that has been adopted for 
the apiiointment of the Governor-G*jnerul markh a 
departure from the usual one followed m the Domi- 
nions, that is, appointment by the King on the advice 
of his Cabinet in the Dominion concerned. This was 
not feafesible in the special circumstances of the country, 
as the Governoi-G('U<'ra] was to be ajipoinled in res- 
pect of both the Dominions us from August 15, and 
the Ministers wore then to be appointed by the 
Goveimoj-Gcneral. In the absence of a Minislrv 
office bcTore August 15, to advise the King in this 
matter, the procedure that was adopted with the 
apiiroval of the Indian leaders and also of I ho KiuK 
was this that the Viceroy would consult the leadenship 
of the two major parties as to tlioir nomineo or 
nominees for the offices. This advice of tthe party 
leaders was formally tendered to tho King by His 
Majesty's Government in the ITnited Kingdom and 
appointments were made accordingly.* The dopartuie 
from the usual procedure, it will be seen, wiw neces- 
sitated by the Bpecial circumstances of the situation 
and in no way indicates a diffemece ip the constitu- 
tional status of the new Dominions. In fact, Mr. 
Attlee made it perfectly clear on the fipor of the Bouse 
of CoxnanonB that the exceptional procedure was meant 
only for that occasion. 


Section 6 of tlie Act has been vety rigiitiy 
ciibed by Mr, V. P. Menon, the Reforms Commis- 
sioner, as ^'the pivotal provision in the bill establishing 
beyond doubt t>r dispute sovereign character of the 
Legislature of each 'Of the new Dominions and giving 
them tho fullest measure of independence,'* It aims at 
bringing the legislatures of the new Dominions at once 
up to the level of the legislatures M other Dominions 
us defined by paragraphs 2 and 3 of the preamble, and 
Sections 2-6 of the Statute of Westminster, 1931. The 
section under consideration like the Sections of the 
Statute referred to, put an end to the legislative 
.supremacy of the British Parliament in relation to *thc 
Dominions and inequality us between the Brilisli 
Parliam(*iil and Dominion Legislatures in any shape 
or form and clothe them with plenary powers of 

legislation for thouisx^lvcs. In the first place, all 
limitations on their jurisdiction are removed. For 

instance, under sub-eectiou (2) no law made by the 
Legislature of eithtM' Dominion was to be void on the 
ground of repugnancy to any Act of Parliament, in- 
cluding even the Indian liideiicndence Act itself. Undi'i' 
sub-section (3) the right of disallowance, reservation or 
suspension of operation of any law of the Indian 

Legislature exercised so long by the British Crown 

advised by His Majesty ,s Go\ eminent in Britain is to 
coast* to olitTute in respect of legislali-on passed by the 
legislature of either of the Dominions. 

In the second place, the legislative superiority ol 
the British Parliament is to cease. Under Hub-section (4) 
no Act of the British Parliament is henceforth to apply 
to cither Dominion unleR-* it is adopted by the legis- 
lature of the relevant Dominions as part of its law, 
that IS, of its own Irce will. Under sub-section (5), 
the provision has been extended to cover Orders-in- 
Council or orde-, rule or other instrument made under 
an Act of Parliament by any Minister of the U. K. 
or other authority. In the third place, positively 
speaking, the ^low^ers of tJie Legislatures of the 
Dominions are placed on a plenary footing. Under 
eub-soetjon (1), the Legislature of each of the new 
Dominions is to have “full power to make laws for 
that Dominion, including laws having extra-territorial 
ojK'ration." What is more, under the second part of 
suh-scction (2), the powers of the Legislature of each. 
Dominion includes the power to repeal or amend any 
existing or future Ant of the British Parliament or 
oitler, rule or regulation in so far as it is part of the 
law of the Dominion. It would thus be within the 
competence of cither Dominion Legislature to pass a 
law abrogating any provision of even tlie Independence 
Act itself which creates them. What more convincing 
evidence is needed of their sovereign ebaraeter 7 Bat* 
although no outside authority like the British Parfia- 
meUi or OoA'emment would be (^mpe^tent to place any 
limitation on the powers of two Dominion L^slatures 
nothing would orevent them themselves ionupoeing limi- * 
tations on their own powers. For sub-«oeii6n (6) pro- 
vides that tho power of each Dominion Legislature 
^ou)d extend to the making of laws limiting for the 
future the powers of the Legialatufe of t))e^oimnio&. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT, 1947 


The object of inrroduciog this aub-seetion is lo empower 
each Domiaion Legislature acting as the constibutioa- 
maidng body to create a Federation by voluntarily 
limiting its powers as the legislature for the Dominion 
so as lo give autonomy to the cohstiiuent units. This, 
however, does 091 derogate from their sovereign 
character, inasmuch as self-imposed limitations are no 
real limilatiuns. Nor is the power of the Governor- 
Gcneral of each of the Dominions to assent in His 
Majesty’s name to the laws passed by them in the 
nature of a limitation on their power inasmuch as the 
Governor-General as a constitutional bead would act 
ojfily* on the advice of his Ministers responsible to the 
l^pgislature itself. Judging by the criteria laid down 
by Prof, Dicey in examining the sovereign character 
of the British Parliament, viz., (1) that King-in- 
Parliamont has the right to make or unmake any law 
whatever for Britisli IcrritcWies and (2) that no other 
authority is recognised by the law of England as 
having the riglit to over-ride or set aside the legislation 
of Parliamentj^ the Tiegislaturert of the new Dominions 
can abo be regarded as sovereign legislatiirca. Sardar 
Pa.eJ observed in a recent Press Conference ; 

“The jurisdiction of Parliament over India has 
ended with this Bill. It has nothing to do with 
India hereafter.*' 

This section ie symbolic o( the British quitting 
India and of the transfer of real power from Britain 
to India though unhappily divided into two parts. 

Section 7 of the Act seems to be conceived in 
direct implementation of the ‘Quit India’ resolution 
of the Congress. In terms of this section, as from the 
yppointed day, that is, August 16, 1947, the re^ion- 
sihility of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom in respect of the territories of British India 
as also all their connection with the Indian States and 
what are called tribal areas are to cease. So far as the 
fjerritories of British India are concerned the two 
Governmente have taken over from the British on the 
appointed day. A good deal of controvert has arisen, 
however, over the position of the Indian States as from 
the appointed day as a result of the termination of 
paramountry. According to one view, the Indian 
Princes would become fully independent as from 
August 16, 1947. According to another view, Indian 
Kulens, when they came under British suserainty, did 
not enjoy politically independent status and therefore, 
on the lapse of British paramountcy they would simply 
revert to their status, as it obtained immediately before 
British rule in India. 'The. first part of this latter view 
has been upheld by the States Enquiry Committee 
popularly known as the Butler Committee, although 
they have not accepted the latter part. The Committee 
pointed out : 

‘It is not in accordance with historical fact that 
when the Indian States came into contact with the 
British powes- they wero independnet, sadi possessed 
of fun soversigniy, and of a status which ,a modern 
mtemational lawyer would hold to be governed by 
the rules of iatematidk! Jaw. In fact, none of the 

l. A*.|C. Low (Silk eSliloA). Cb. I. 


States ever told international status. Nearly all of 
them were subordinate or tributary to the Mcghul 
empire, the Mahratta supremacy or the Sikh king-^ 
dom and dependent on them.’* 

Next we have to understand the nature of the 
rather complicated relationship obtaining so fe^ 
between the British Crown and the Indian Ruleiu 
denoted by the compcndioii'! cxpr(*5sion “paramountcy”. 
Tlic enquiry as lo the exact nature of this relationship 
has proved a baffling one even lo expert jurists. 
Opinion as to what it implies and what is its content 
has been of bewildering variety. In fact, it has not 
been .something static but dynamic, changing with 
time and circumstances. As the Butler Committee 
pointed out : 

“The relationship of the Paramount Power with 
the Slates is not a merely contractual relationship, 
resting on treaties made more than a century ago. 
It is a living, growing relationship shaped by 
circumstance and policy, resting, as Professor West- 
lake has aaiil. on u mixture of history, theory, and 
modern fact.'’® 

Nor is it sometliing defined by treaties and agree- 
ment.s, for only forty of them have such treaties which 
are aj"'0 not unifonn It has been also developed by 
the operation of usage and sufferance. It was dcagribed 
by the Government of India in the following terms : 

“The paramount supremacy of the British 
Government is a thing of gradual growth ; it haP 
been established partly by conquest, partly by 
treaty, partly by usage, and for a proper under- 
.standing of the relations of the British Government 
to t!io Native States, regard must be had to the 
incidents of thiK de facto supremacy, as well as 
treaties and charters in which reciprocal rights and 
obligations have been tccordcd, and the circum- 
sl inccs under whicli thoso documents were originally 
framed. In the life of States, as well as of in- 
dividuals, documentary claims may be set aside by 
overt acts. . . .’'** 

Although p.j.ramountcy has shown itself in its 
actual opt^ration in sonu' specific forms of activity, 
such as external affairs and intorstatal relations, defence 
and protection and of intervention, {a) for the benefit 
of the Prince, (6) for tho benefit of th^i State and 
(c) for the benefit of India, it is not and cannot in the 
nature of things be confined to these alone. As the 
authors of the Report stated that these are only some 
of the incidents and illustrations of paramountcy and 
that it was not possible to find a comprehensive 
formula fully covering tlic exercise of paramountcy. 
Baffled in their attempt to find such a formula they 
declared : 

“Paramountcy must :emain paramount; it must 
fulfil Us obligations defining or adapting itself 
accjording to the shifting necessities of the time and 
the progressive development of the States.”* 

The Butler Committee, however, recoiqmendfd 
that in view of the historic and personal nature of the 

2 . Indian StntoH Enquiry Report, para. 39. 

3. Ibid, 

4. 76id, porn 41. 

3. Ibid, p«M 57. 
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relatioDabip, in the event of a government of the 
nature of a Dominion Government being set up in 
India paramountpy should not be transferred without 
their own agreement to a new Government in British 
India responsible to an Indian legislature. This view 
of the position pi the States vis a vis the Dominion 
Government or Governmt‘nts in India has been re- 
* iterated ever since by the British Government, even 
as late as the debates in Parliament at the time ot 
passing the Indian Independence Bill. Taking a narrow 
Icgialatic view of the matter, the view that with the 
transfer of power British paramountcy simply lapsed 
leaving the Rulers sovereign and independent may 
perijaps be correct, at least we are not competent to 
pronounce an opinion on the legal aspect of the matter. 
But even admitting ite legal validity, we should note 
that the relations of Stales to such a Dominion 
Government raise question both of law and policy, as 
the Butler Committee also stated* and in such mattem 
considerations of policy should by all means outweigh 
those of law. Even the British Government though 
consistently subscribing to the position that para- 
. mountcy lapses with the transfer of power ajjd the 
States ^cotne independent and sovereign hold the view 
that by the logic of circumstances and as a matter of 
policy they have got to enter into some eort of union 
with either of the two Dominions by negotiation. Both 
the Viceroy and Mr. Attlee while admitting the fact 
of their independence after the appointed day have 
exhorted them in the most emphatic knowledge to 
link up, in their owu interest, with either of the two 
Dominions. Addressing a conference of Rulers and 
Minister on July 25 last, the Viceroy pointed out that 
the States have complete freedom, --technically and 
legally they arc independent but in fact, the degree 
of indopendenco to be enjoyed by them should be 
limited. Because during the period of British rule a 
system of co-ordinated administration on all matters of 
common concern paiticularly in the financial and 
economic field in relation to such matters as Posts and 
Telegraph, Customs and Communication had grown 
up due to the combination of the offices of Governor- 
General of India and the Crown Representative in the 
person of the Viceroy. That link being broken now, 
it would leave a void which if not filled up by some 
machinery of co-ordinated action between the States 
on one side and either of the Dominions on the other 
would result in a chaos which would be more harmful 
to the States than to the Dominions. If ^e States do 
not accede to the Union they would also be faced 
with a situation arising out of the termination ot 
existing agreements with fke Goyepement of India 
covering a wide field of administrstfon wbicb no Baler 
could view with equanimity. In concluding bis addreai 
the Victeroy observed : 

*T have no doubt that this (ioiniog the Bidian 
Union) is in the best interests ii the States, and 
every wige ruler and wise govemmettt would desire 
to link up with the Great Dondnioft of India on a 
basis which leaves you great internal autonomy and 

a. rHS, pm ss. 


which at the same time gets rid of your Worries 
cares over external affairs, defence and communica- 
tions. . i . You cannot run away from the Domi- 
nion Government which is your neighbour any more 
than you can run away from the subjects for whose 
welfare you are responsible” 

The leaders of the Dominion Qovefnment of India, 
Pandit Nehru and 8ardar Patel also have not insisted 
on the theory of succession of the D6minion Govern- 
ment to paramountcy, but have welcomed themt to a 
voluntary union with eitb of the Dominions and 
assured them of perfect, autonomy except in the 
limited field voluntarily ceded to the Union by the 
Instniment of Accession freely subscribed to by thorn. 
Speaking on the occasion of presenting the report' of 
the Committee of the Constituent Assembly appointed 
to negotiate with the States Negotiating Committee 
an April 28 last, Pandit Nehru observed ; 

*^The scheme is essentially a voluntary one, 
where no compulsion, except the compulsion of 
events, is indicated.” 

Sardar Patel also on assuming charge of the States 
Department made a statement substantially on the 
same lines which even the Viceroy has charketerised as 
‘^statesmanlike.** A glance at the Draft Instrument ol 
Accession as finally adopted at the Conference of the 
representalivcB of the Indian States and the Govern- 
ment of India and also the ‘Standstill Agreement,* 
which would be concluded between every State acced- 
ing to the Indian Union and the Government of India 
would convince everyone that States would gain 
everything and lose nothing by their accession. But 
apart from the 'compulsion of events* m Pandit Nehru 
has aptly described the pressing problems that would 
arise on the termination of all existing agreements 
with the Government of India covering a wide field 
including Defence, Communications, etc., which should 
I'ersuade the Rulers to join either Dominion they 
should also take note of the feelings and inclinations 
of their peoples which th^ can ignore today at their 
peril. Because the forces of democracy and freedom 
which have shaken the foundations of the mighty 
British imperialism in British India will not stop on 
the borders of their territories but have already 
permeated their peoples as is evident from the active 
organisation of the States* peoples called the States 
Peoples* Conference, the Congress organisatioiis in the 
individual States and [he movements launched under 
the aegis of these organisatiosi in different States for 
some time past on varoius usues. Those who have 
taken a narrow legalistic view of the relationsbip 
between the .States and the British Qovemment in- 
cluding the Briti^ Government, itself have left this 
new forde in the atuation eomfdete^ out of account. 
Happily all the princes with the solitary exeeption of 
Bb^erabad have wiselh^ decided to accede to either of 
the Dominions and Hyderabad Is also canying on 
negotiations with the States Department of the 
Qovqinment of India and it is hope^ will also IdUow 
soli 

Section 7 (1) (h) of the Act merely provito for 
the tenBiaation of the pemnonntqy md wMsMy of 
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the Grown over the Indian States and along with that, 
BB a neceesaiy corollary, of aU treaties and agreements 
in force, all functions exercisable by the Crown on that 
date* with re£g>ect to the States, all its obligations to 
the States and all other rights, authority or jurisdiction 
exercisable by the Crown under treaty, grant, mago, 
sufferance, etc., as all these derived only from the 
paramountcy bf the Crown. However, although the 
section in question does nol provide anything in place 
of the British paramountcy that lapses, it does not 
aleo preclude the States fi'om negotiating some form 
of relationship with either of the new neighbouring 
Dominions. On the contrary, the statementis of the 
Prime Minister and the Attorney-General in the 
House of Commons at different stages of the progress 
of the Bill as also the pronouncements of the Viceroy 
make the intention of the British Government clear 
beyond doubt that they should enter by negotiation 
into some form of relations with the successor Govern- 
ments in regard to mattcre of common concern which 
were so long regulated by paramountcy. Section 7 (D 
(c) provides for a eim/ilar termination of existing 
treaties and agreements of the Britisli Government 
with the tribal authorities, thus leaving the field open 
for the successor governments to negotiate and enter 
into fresh agreements with the tribal jirgas or assem»- 
Provision is made in llic same Section of the Act 
for the continuance during the tr||p;ition period of the 
provisions of the existing agreements relating to 
Customs, Communications, or such other mattere until 
the provisions in question are denounced by either 
side or superseded by fresh agreements. This is just to 
avoid possible dislocation in the transit on period. 


In the light of the discussion so far and on going 
through the temus of the Instrument of Aecessioh 
framed at the instance of T/ord Mountbatten and as 
finally agreed to by the Government of India and the 
representatives of the Indian Stales one cannot resist 
the conclusion that the Rulers of States would be 
definitely gainem as a result of accession to the 
Indian Union. Because in the first place the area 
respect of which they subject themselves to the juris- 
diction of the Dominion authorities is strictly limited 
and defined by the terms of the Instrument, Secondly, 
it is provided that the terms of the Instrument would 
not be varied except with the consent of the acceding 
States, whereas in the previous regime there was no 
such limit placed on the discretion of the Paraqpouat 
Power which varied its jurisdiction as occasion 
demanded. Further, it is expressly provided that in 
substjribing to the Instrument a Ruler would not com- 
mit himself in any way to thi! acceptance of the 
constitution that would eventually be drawn up by the 
Constituent Assembly or lo enter into arrangements 
with the future CJovc'rnment of India that would be 
set up under such constitution. Lastly, it is definitely 
Ktaied in pai-agraph 8 of flip Instrument that nothing 
in it will affect the continuance of the Rulers’ 
$t)voreignty in and over his State or I he rights and 
powers enjoyed by the Ruler except to thf? extent 
provided by or uudn*’ the Instrument.* • 

(To he ountirmed) 

* SsMcd on d tolk civ Iirfuie thr Koiary Club, Paren Dranrh, on 
Mih Snptfnihor. 1917, 

: 0 :- 


THE GROWTH OF COMMUNAUSM AND BREAK-DOWN OF THE 
BENGAL ADMINISTRATION 

Hie Political and Administrative Context 

Bv Rai Bahadur BRTOY BIHARI MUKHFR.Il 


The State, by all canons of political philosophy, is an 
institution to work for the common good of all that 
constitute its components. It must at least conform to 
tile elementary postulate that, it works for the greatest 
good of the gn^aiest number and that it attempts to 
secure the willing co-operation and allegiance of all or 
at least of the largest bulk of the citizens that compose 
it. l^at allegiance must be a willing allegiance based 
on the faith in the rightness of the ideology and in the 
sense of justice and fairplay of the individuals or the 
party that weild power. As ProL Laeiki puts it : 

Allegiance is an attitude of the mind and on^ 
naked <fflereion can bind men to purposes which their 
minds aeny. Any State, therefore, which desires to 
put its clahns upon a basi i more proround than the 
formal has to win the obedience bv ootisent, and i^t 
exact it by coercion."— (Sfoto w Theory orkf Practice, 
page 213), 

Him are, further, lui political and administrative 

aqoeets. • 


Th(j State has to function through its legislature 
and through the agency of 'ts administrative staff. It is 
essential, therefore, that th? laws its legislature passes 
.should be just and based on sound principles recognised 
as such. The officiahs that run the administration must 
be honest,, efficient in the discharge of their duties and 
neutral in politics, that the taxes it raises are imposed 
with fairness and justice, with due regard to the well- 
being of the social organism as a whole, and above all 
that it maintains with firmness and impartiality the basic 
minimum of law and order which alone can ensure 
orderly life. Tf the Stite legislature develops a partisan 
outlook and passes laws which are cither thoughtless 
or unsound in principle or directed to injure a soctiou 
of the common organism and to benefit ^another by 
sacrificing those principles as have been accepted by thv 
juristic world as being the fundamental tenets of legis- 
lation, the State, and its legislature, forfeits claims to 
lawful obedience. If the State, and its agency, imposes 
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taxation and in cfo impo»Dg transgresmss again the 
accepted principles of taxation or having raised the 
taxation either wasted the amount so collected or ufies 
it for purposes of a section or a party at the cost of 
others the State forfeits its claims again to the willing 
consent of the citizens to such imposition of taxation 
or the collection thereof. If the State again develops 
a bureaucracy as its agent which is partisan in politics 
or inefficient in discharging its duties towards the 
social organism a.s a whole, or is dishonest and corrupt, 
the State has no rightful daimts on the loyalty of its 
constituente. If in dr’veloping the agency of adminis- 
tration the State formulates rules, under whatever garb 
or verbiage, of political philosophy which deceive none 
but the unwary and the ignoramuses, which bar effi- 
cient and competent men coming into work for the 
social organism and raig^ sectional or communal bars, 
it exposes iteelf to the possibility of denial of taxes by 
the citizens and to an outburst of frustration as a 
ehallenge against injustice. Bertrand Rusaol has well- 
observed that 

*‘Where .some duss containing individuals of energy 
and ability is debarred from desirable careers there 
is an element of instability (in the State) which is 
likely to lead to rebellion sooner or later.” — (Bert- 
rand Russel’s Power, page 101). 

II 

India had been under a non-national State, 
thou^ such a concept transgresses the fundamental 
postulates of a State ah recognised in the science or 
philosophy of politi(JS. Thi.s non-national State was 
chalirnged during I lie Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 without 
suci'Ofcw. Individuals since tJjon had rebelled but were 
dojilt with under th(‘ Law of Sedition, It was in 1906 
again, when iu j^pile of popular opposition the Province 
of Bengal wa.s partitioned by Lord Curzon, there was 
a mass flare-up challenging this action of the State. 
This challenge, staHed in Bengal, never cooled down 
to extinction though occasionally it .subsided to controll- 
able size — on the other hand, it spread itself to other 
provinces. The emotional outburst was great and 
expressed itself in a firm resolve to boycott British 
goods, in the establishment of secret societies, in 
anarchical crimes. The Government of the day met it 
by recourse to Regulation III of 1818 which provided 
for deportation without trial, amended the criminal 
laws to facilitate tri il <if the challengers, etc. It also 
tried to widen Ihe scope of coastitutional growth, by 
expansion of power and authority of legislature and 
of local bodies. After this mass challenge — not of the 
entire mass it is trutf at the start but of a section — 
which however went on growing, for national emotion 
is infectious in every coimtry. The firgt instalment of 
Self-Government was i>rovided by what is known as 
Morlcy-Minto Scheme of 1906. This was a very email 
coacesaion which failed to evoke any enthueiasm and 
the unrest continued. The partition of Bengal which 
had started Uiis flare-up continued till it was modified 
in 1912. The 1906 reforms, ., however, instituted & 
system of Separate Electorates by leligicms commu- 
nitiee which has been held up by Imperial Britain as 


the high water mark of Imperial statesmanship and 
by nationalist India as a piece of Machiavellianism un- 
paralleled in the history of man, unparalleled so far 
iu the history of the dcalinp of one group of human 
community with anotner. In the present State of India 
-40 years after this poisonous seed was sown . with 
scientific precision — the growth of the tree is hurting 
cveiy form of integrated self-expres^on* and is the 
direct and definite result of the poison so subtly in- 
jected and so assiduously nursed by the British 
Imperialist, agents in India operating in diverse 
fjphereK since then. This is the opinion of all National- 
ists (Hindus, Muslims and of otfter sections) and, as 
will be shown, by certain right-thinking Englishmen 
and non-British Europeans 

III 

The first world war brought forth the pro- 
nouncement of 1917 — a responsible Government in 

India. Mr. Montagu as the yecretary of State came 
down to India and formulated the details of the 

proposals which— known as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report — took shape as Uu: Government of India Act 
of 1919 and introduced in the provinces a system of 
I>ai*t-responsible goveinmeni, known as Dyarchy. But 
though the Report f*ond('mned the Communal Elec- 
torate, the principle yielded to policy. Later on, the 
Bi-moa Commission sat, saw the evil effects, and, 
while rccommendinjfjit^ rcairicXion, agreed to ite 

conlinuancc. Then came the enquiry into the condi- 
tions of th<; so-calIt*d depressed classes. People 

('conomically depressed live in every country and in 
Ikuigal it could be demonst. ated that social iiabits had 
nothing to do with the economic status of a class. 
Individuals of the Saha and the Subarna-Banik com- 
munities have more, wealth than any Brahmin could 
boast of. Mr. Porter of the Indian Civil Service, 
Superinteudent of Census for Bengal of 1931, reported 
that for the Administration, in fact, the problemi of 
I he depressed classes in Bengal does not exist (Census 
of IndUh Voi. V'', page 497). But it was not on facts 
or on realities that the British Imperialist’s group of 
little Englanders wanted to develop the future ot 
Anglo-Indian relationship. Undaunted by facts, the 
policy of developing fissiparous tendencies in the 
social organism was ruthlefsly purged. The same 
policy was solidly embodied in the communal decision, 
misnamed as Award, in 1934, in which not only the 
separate electorate system was developed further for 
the group of Mahomedans whom' the British Imperial- 
ist had so carefully nursed up and designated as 
Muslim Leaguers but was extended further to sections 
of Hindu community. The development of the Muslim 
League through the Nawab of Dacca by subsidies 
granted to him as grants for rehabilitation of a 
bankrupt zemindari in 190&-7 has already been dis* 
cussed ih The Modeim Review of November, 1946. 
The modification of the partition of Bengal smoothed 
down the extreme agitation but could not meet 
eventuafly the political aspirations which had been 
stirred to a high pitch. The first woi|d followed^. 
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i& which ott the OtL:i hand India’s contri* 
bution in men and money had been large, 
on the other hand, the political -expectations both 
of men in the army and of those who in connec- 
tion with war wont abroad and of those again who 
stayed back, wept higher. . Congress wanted to guide 
the rccalcitiants and even v^ith the full consciousness 
that a group 'of Muslims was being used to play the 
tipitor and 1o obstiuct nalion-^building work, to the 
detriment of a community of Indians converted to 
Islamic faith, India’s political leadens agreed to appease 
the vocal renegades. Separate (?loctoratc was reluctantb' 
permitttxi to continue as the iiiediuiu of rcpieaentii- 
iion, provided they joined in the political demand. 
But this pact cf 1917, kiiow’n as the Lucknow Pact, 
Imd the same outcome as wl)ut the experience of the 
world had always demonstrated, that is, immoral 
means never leads to moral ends. Surrender to immonil 
demands never led to an txinclioa. of immorality or 
to a realisatioTi c)f the moral purposes of life. What 
appeasenient uUimalely leads to, the second World 
War lias fully demoiisLratf d. It adds to iminorulity. 
P sharpens the ai)ijetite of and emboJdcn.s the un- 
scnipnloiis. Hitler wa.s couvinec'd tliat Clennherlain 
was afraiil and so he went straight on his way. Iji 
I' iiiglaiid .and in the Knglish cliaracter and social lift* 
there are two definite strains— one stajiding for jus- 
tice, fairphiy and the apiilicalion of the democratic 
attitiKle to the sohilion of problems and the tither 
for sf Jfishiu'ss, arrogance, ba.sed on superiority com- 
plex and autooral it* diotatorialisni. Nowhere arc the 
i\vu strains more !ipp;iren1 than in the oscillation 
the policies afF(*ctjug the (olonial pe(*ples. The 
Impel iali.*<ts of Great Brilain, with a hj^mcritical 
doinocratic pose, argued tli.at tlie ])act about Separate 
Electorate could nrit bi* interfeirt*d with, liut of course, 

I he other part of the pact— the veiy btisic reason of 
the pact — the ilemaiid fur immidiate self-go \crnj»enl 
could not conceded. 

The Communrd Awavd came in 1934 and 
ensured ultimately that the Bengal Legislature 
would have 250 members of whofn 119 will be 
elected by separate Electorate for Maliomedans, 30 
would be elected out of the newly discovcr(‘d depressed 
classes, Viy a modified separate Electorate— modified 
from purely communal electoral e at the instance of 
Mahatma Gandhi wdu/ to Fccure the modification had 
slarted a fast unto death — that at lea.st 20 would be 
elected by the lLuroi)enn communitj", which was given 
:i representation otit of all proportion to its numerical 
strength. This travesty of :x democracy was foisted on 
Bengal with a fanfare of proclamation to the world 
tha4; powers were being handed over to the people. 
The Caste Hindus— who had been the bete-rinire of a 
group of Officials in the Indian Civil Services 

for being in the front rank in the struggle for national 
freedom— was sought to be pushed down and if 
possible exterminated. The communal electorate, the 
Communal Award, embodied in the Goveimment of 
Ixkdia Act of * brought out a constitution for 
Bengal which baanU yet been probed and analysed in 


all its detailed workings and in all its tragic con- 
sequences. Immediately after it was act up, it set about 
W’orking for the destruction of all that stands foV 
Bengali culture and civilisation— the culture nnd 
civilioafion that even in recent times produced a 
K^ija Ranimohun Roy, % Maharshi DeveudFanaih 
Tagore, u Rauiakriislma Paramahan&u, a ViYekananda, 
a Rabindranath Tagore, an Acliarya Prafulla Chandra, 
an Achu^a Jagadisli Cliandra Bose, u Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, a Sir Gurudus Banerjec, e Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, an Ananclu Mohan Bobc, a Ramananda 
Chatterjeo, an Aurobindo Ghosli and numbers 
of others in eveiy' sphere. The Anglo-Mahomedan 
combine, thus organised by an Act of Parliament, 
created a legislature in which this combine could carr3’ 
any bill into law*. The group in the legislature, by a 
brute majority, devoted all their energy for the 
making of such laws only as would tend to uproot tlie 
Hindus from their economic position — a position which 
ceiilurics of frugal, uidust]iou!= and abstomiuous lift^ 
and cultural oiuineuce Iiad built up. It legislated or 
pretendcul to legislate for education. That attempted 
eduvatumul legislation throughout had a communal 
bearing. It meant that in eveiy committee or in every 
Board arJSociah‘d with education, represeiitatiou of 
communities would b<* determined by the numbers of 
the (ummunily and failing that by a theory of weight- 
age, on the basis of u ian<*i('d importance of a com- 
munity W'hicli for obvious i*easons of history, biology 
and sociology lagged behind the general march for 
education. The undcvelopt'd and biased mind in the 
i-pluTc of education w’orks havoc. In the Executive at 
I lie to]) iho Minisleis of the majority Muslim com- 
munity were to have not ou\y pro-rata i-epresentation 
bill practical and actual monopoly, Tl lead unrestricted 
powers to i.ssue rules by executive oj-ders. The Cabinet 
!<tood on the strength of thf eommuiially-minded 
absolute niajorily, dieted by a sejiarate electorate 
whicli ensured ixtr^me view.s. This was further aided 
and abetted by tlie Kurojfiean repreiseiitatives which, 
veiy unfortunately for the rejnjtatjon of England and 
more unfortunately ftir the self-interests of 

English mercantile community too, joitud up with all 
the forces that stood against nationalism. To that 
again was added a s(\tion of tlie group of Hindus 
.seh'ctod from the intellectually but not necessarily 
economically backward classics scheduled as such. They 
with the lure of rewards of office and power were 
induced to play the traitor.^ under the garb of dfjmo- 
cratk representation. To the crcHlit of the stdiediiled 
clafcises it must be said that only a minority of their 
representatives dected to piny the traitor— the majo- 
rity of them were as true sons of India us anybody 
else. 

It may be noted in parenthesis that the Englinh- 
inen in the services who shouted to the world against 
the alleged social tyranny of the caste system never 
admitted the Indian Members of the Indian Civil 
Service to tlie United Service Club and so eminent a 
man aa Dr. P. K. Ray — a friend and fellow student 
of Haldane — when he went as Principal of Dacca 
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C>>Uegc was black-balled by tlie Dacca Club of whkb 
the majority )membem were red-noaed jute-wallas, lu 
the name of democracy with ihc misused and camou- 
flaged terms of political philosophy Bengal was given 
thus a system which put Ibe mpral and intellectual 
bankrupts of the social organism into j>ositions ot 
responsibility when this ^‘responsibility’' was intro- 
duced by the A<jt of 1919 and finally put into action 
by the Act of 1936. It wm clearly the idea that the 
l.CiJ, would be the de jacto power in office though 
the so-called ropresemtativea of the people would be 
the showboys as the de ji/rc autliority. The leas tlie 
moi*al and the intellectual competence of the so-called 
ministera the more the real power was expected to be 
left in the hands of tlie former. Immoral means, it 
may be repeatea again, never lead to moral ends. For 
the time being they may have a sofmiiug success. The 
result has been that the attempt completely broke 
down the moral stature of the Englishmen in India, 
broke down the traditions of llie integrity of tl)e 
administrative ttaff, broke down the efficiency ol 
administration almost completely and let in conditions 
which Gandhi ji described as ‘organised anarchy.’ The 
‘whole moraF — and many will contend even the legal 
— •responsibility for all thar has happened in tragic 
Bengal ever since 1906-8 rests on the shoulders of that 
party of British Imperialists which had thrown all 
principles of ethka, of morality and of humanity to 
the four winds and on their agents in India It in- 
cluded not only such arch-protagonists of Colonial 
Slavery and imperial selfishness as Mr. Winston 
Churchill who fought for a TTniCed Europe and for a 
disunited India at one and the. same time, who even 
during - the war pleaded" for uni^ with the English- 
man's hereditary enemy the French, yet did not 
hesitate to take measures to keep India under the 
heels of Imperial Britain. It included that exponent 
of liberalism John Morley whoso liberal principles all 
evaporated when the chances of th© imperial policy 
grabbing had to be naked. He consented to the intro- 
duction of that amazing fechnique, the oommunal 
electorate of Imperial Rule. Mr. Cf, T. Garratt, I.C.S. 
(Retd.), wrote m 1929 : 

‘The initiation of this principle (of Communal 
Electorate) in India was the greatest blunder that 
the British have ever committed. It has already 
eaten into the life of the people by 1918 and there 
was a strong enough body of opinion to insist upon 
its retention in th® Montagu Reforms."'— (An 
Indian Commentary, page 169). * 

Mr. Garratt was mistaken to term it a blunder. 
It w^as a deliberately thought-out scheme with the 
definite puxpose of developing fissiparouii tendencies 
in a helpless subject Colonial people. Honest Eng^ish- 
men and still more the trusting Indians pleaded in 
vain. 

“As the British have been eaiise, even if 
the indirect and unwilling cause (Nojte-4he Indians 
doubt the adjective] of most of present friction 
it is oleariy their duty to apply m knife rather 
than leave it to the Mtients to peifbnai that diffi- 
cult taak.^— (/n<lkm Conumentmy. page 181), 


The Simon Commission reiterated . in a way 
similar conclusions. Thia group included also Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Labour orphan lost in the glitter ot 
Imperial trappings. Logic plays small part in shaping 
Imperial politics, ethics plays still lees. In 1932, 
Oandhiji agreed to go to the Round Table Conference 
to test if just principles could be evolvfd* He forgot that 
at the start of his Dandi march he was confronted by 
a sincere devotee with a black flag who to Gandhiji’a 
utter astonishment had pleaded that Gandhiji's 
mission was based on a wrong diagnosis. Gandhi ji 
wanted a change of heaii in Imperialism which 
betrayed a “complete ignorance of so great a leader 
of the simple anatomy of ‘Imperialism which had no 
heart to change but had only a pocket to fill,*' said 
Mehorali. The Round Table Conference euded, as was 
expected, in a failure. It proved once more that 
Imperialism hud no heart to change but only a pocket 
to fill, yir Samuel Hoare worked hard for Anglo- 
Muslim anti-NalionaJ c()ml)im‘. In the name of Demo- 
cracy something had to be done to vitalise the anti- 
national forces. Rules of Public Service Commission 
were evolved to put in the hands of a communal 
cabinet the means to organise the campaign by a 
process of wholesale bribery to pay the agents of the 
Muslim League. (^amouflagLd as Public Servants, to 
be stationed at the tax-payens’ cost (mninly Hindus) 
at eveiy centre of administration. 

IV 

Communal reprcsentalion in serv'ices is a 
unique institution. It needs careful an^lyHls to explain 
its effect as the Briiish have gilded it with bluffing 
phrases. Nationalist ludia believes that it was specially 
evolved to create a system of political patronage for 
the creation of political agents, to be distributed over 
the centres of administration, who are to function for 
the developing of fissiparous tendencies and who are 
to be paid for by the tax-payors. It should be noted 
that of the tax about 80 per cent is contributed by 
the Hindus. That this view’ is more than probably 
correct will be evident from the conduct, as will be 
shown later, of the British Imperialist group in power 
in 1933-1935 in the British Cabinet. The whole history 
of sor\dces in Great Britain in its rapid evolutionary 
march shows that the only" principle which the British 
Reformem strqngly adhered to yras the complete disso- 
ciation of tlic public services from political patronage, 
selection and nepotism. In the 20th century, therefore, 
what the English group ol Imperialists knew well was 
that all chances of political preferences must be 
eliminated, that tire best of the social organism must 

hamessed to run the machinery of adminislxatioa 
to the best advantage of the society if the State was 
to function efficiently. So a fiction of the disability 
of the Mahomedans had to be built lor propaganda 
purposes. The Hindus and the MahomedUms had had 
the same chances for education for the last 160 years. 
It is one of the claims of the British administration, 
often urged to justify its pretepce, thaat {t provided 
equal opportuiuty to ill Education hail been in 





itie Gff the Brltisth officials. The Chancellor of the 
University had been the Governor of the Province, 
the Director of Public Instruction had always been 
an Engliriimaai right through till the end of the third 
decade of the 20th century. The power for educational 
grants, of afiUiation of institutions, etc., lay in the 
hands of the Director, and of honours in that of the 
Chancellor. I'he Muslims were financially not well off, 
but the same was the case with most Hindus of the 
same strata to which the Muslims belonged when 
they changed their religion as converts, as is the fact 
today that when a Bengalee cultivator is converted to 
■ Christianity it does not put him immediately et par 
with the big wigs of the British comincrciel community 
in Clive Street as Christians. Education is a continuous 
process and not a coat of paint that can be applied 
at a moment’s notice. Economic betterment is also a 
similar process. Naturally people whose aptitude by 
generations of culture has been improved hold the 
field. 

Appointments to the Public Servicee in Bengal 
throughout the 19th century up to 1937 had been 
rigidly in the hands of the Britishers. All gazetted 
appointments in the Executive services were made by 
the Lieutcnant-Goveimors and then by Governors till 
the year 1937 and they were made at the suggestion 
of the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
which up till then hud neither a Lt.-Govemor, nor a 
Governor, nor a Chief Secretary who was not a 
Britislier. The Hindu did not come in the picture any- 
where. In the judicial service all gazetted appoint- 
ments were made by the Lt. -Governor and then by the 
Governor at the suggestion of the Hon’ble High Court, 
sent through the Chief Secretary. At High Court, the 
selection was made by the Senior I.CB, Judge (in 
charge of the English Department as it was called) 
and the I.C.S. Registrar on the Appellate side. Till the 
beginning of the fourth decade, of the 2Qth century 
no Indian (Hindu or Muslim) had been a senior I.C.S. 
Judge of the High Court in charge of the English 
Department, nor was any Indian (Hindu or Muslim) 
appointed ns the I.C.S. Registrar of the High Court. 
The Hindu here too did not come into the picture. 
All gazetted appointmeuts in the Educa<tion Depart- 
ment were made by rhe same process with the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction as the Selecting authority. 
The Director of Public Instruction throughout has 
been a Briti^er, up to the beginning of the fourth 
decade of the 20th century, either as a member of the 
I.C.S. or of the Indian Educational Service, The Hindu 
did not have any say in the matter at all. Similarly 
in the Medical and in the Engineering services, the 
first selection was made by the Surgeon-General and 
the Chief .^gineer who were Britishers till the end 
of the third decade of the 20th century. The appoint-* 
ments in the Secretariat were made by cextain tests 
held by the Bocretaries to the Government — ^in Bengal 
there was no Indian as ^ Secretaiy till the second decade 
of the 20th century. The Hindu thus had no hand in 
making appointments here either. So far as non- 
gaietted or Ministerial ^Rpotntmenti in Oovemzae&t 


were concerned all powers Weth vested In the British 
members of the Imperial services. Till the August 
announcement of 1917 not even 10 per cent of the 
appointments was held in these services by Ihdiaiui, 
much less by Hindus. It is a fact expressed in the 
written and published rules that although a Gazetted 
Indian Subordinate Judge can judicially dispose oi 
cases valued at millions but the appointment of a 
Ministerial ofiicer on Rs. 30 per month must depend 
upon the I.CB. District Judge, probably of the age 
of the Subordinate Indian Judges son and with a 
quarter of his probity, as many Privy Council judge- 
ments have proved. That on the executive side a Rai 
Balindur Bankim Chandra Ohatterjee, OI.E. — and no 
name is more honoured in Bengal—who had to live 
through his life as a provincial sei-vicc sutfordinate, 
could as a Magistrate dispose of cases of highest 
importance but had to depend on the pleasure of a 
District Magistrate — ^in most cases a callow British 
>outJi with integrity and probity not a fraction of his 
—for sanction of appointment of a minor ofiicial. It 
bos often been given out that the Britisr officers in 
the imperial sciTices all over India hardly numbered 
a little over thousand but it should have been stated 
that all powers, big or small, which had any executive 
content of privilege or patronage, financial or other- 
wise, were concentrated in these thousand hands. 

History will be hard pui to find a parallel to this 
eysiom of concentration of powers. Till 1920, it was 
the Imperial Service British group who decided on 
taxation, its methods and its distribution, who pre- 
pared the budget, initiated and carried out legislation, 
administered affairs of this vast aggregate to whom 
the Britisher as a rule was a complete stranger; the 
Britisher enjoyed all the privileges and honours, 
emoluments and the offices without sharing it with 
anyone, the Indian at best could expect some subor- 
dinate position gilded according to exigencies. All this 
is stated to prove that the allegation made by Muslims 
and so sedulously circulated by the British Imperialist 
group, that the Hindus had any hand in thwarting 
their progress was au unadulterated mass of lies. It 
was intended to circulate this to stir up jealousies, 
create resentment against the Hindus, and ultimately 
to start the stunt of communal representation in 
services, initiated, regularised, and perfected with 
British suggestion as will bj explained later. The slow 
progress of education among Muslims was responsible 
for slow progress in the professions. This can be 
gafbered from Bir W. Hunter’s analysis of the Report 
of the Government Committee for Muslim Education 
appointed in 1871 in his book, The Mussalmans of 
Bengal, and Sir W. Hunter was never known as being 
pro-Hindu. Indeed some Indian nationalists go to the 
length of naming him las being the first I.C.S. Officer 
who started the anti-Hindu campaign of jealousy, by 
the book referred to, as a countermove to the Hindu- 
Muriim unity observed at the Sepoy Mutiny and that 
this campaign came out of fear inspired by the Muslim 
Wdhabi campaign that resulted in the murder, by a 
^ahabit of justice Norris at the High Court of C 9 I- 
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cutta and of Lord Mayo, the Vioeroy, in the Anda- 
mana* Most of the reasons given by Hunter for the 
dechne of Mussalmans of Bengal can be demonstrated 
from hisiorioally kept records to be untrue. He sought 
for special favour for Muslims. In the Diacovery of 
Indiot Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has pointed out that 
the low intellectual level of the strata of Hindus, 
from which most of the Bengal Muslims were con- 
verted, together with their avension to education and 
specially to English education, were responsible for 
their backwardness. The corresponding stratum oi 
Hindus is equally backward educationally, as well as 
economically. Throughout the 19th century, a century 
of undivided British control of affairs of Bengal, and 
the first quarter of the 29tli, the Hindu had the same 
opportunities as, if not less, were offered to the 
Muslims. There was, of course, no statutory pre- 
ference in the beginning for any community. Later 
on, to checkmate the growth of nationalism, of whom 
the Bengalee Caste Hindus had been the chief prota- 
gonists, the vendetta against them had to be scienti- 
fically laid down and scientifically developed and so 
the communal award and the communal representa- 
tion in services had to be developed. The Englishman 
knows that as against this fiction, got up with a pur- 
pose, of Hindus thwarting Muslims in Bengal, genuine 
grievances at one time existed in Britain of Roman 
Catholics who were by statute debarred from progress 
in his own oountiy. It is worthwhile to discuss what 
they were and how they were solved. Maitland quotes 
from Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. IV : 

'^Catholicism' had been treated not as a mere 
religious error but as a grave political danger and, 
considering the risings of 1715 and 1745, we are 
perhaps not justified in condemning that treatment. 
How enormously severe the law was will appear 
from the following passage : Papists may be divided 
into thi'ee classes, (1) persons professing the Papist 
religion, besides the former penalties for not fre- 
quenting their Parish Church, are disabled from 
tahCng lands either by descent or purchase after 
eighteen years of age — until they renounce their 
errors : they must at the age of twenty-one, regis- 
ter their estates before acquired, and all future 
conveyances and wills relating to them ; they are 
Incapable of presenting to any advowsin (or Rant- 
ing to any other person any avoidance of the same), 
they may not keep or teach any school under pain 
of perpetual imprisonment ; and if they willingly 
say or hear mass *hey forfeit the one two hundred, 
the other one hundred marks, and each shall suffer 
a year’s imprisonment. Thus much for persons, who 
from misfortunes of family prejudices or otherwise 
have conceived an unhappy attachment to the 
Romish Church from their infancy and publicly 
profess its errors. (2) Popish recusants oCnvicted in 
a court of law for not attending the eeiiyioe of the 
Church of En^and are subject to w following 
disabilities and penalties : (t) ihev are consideT^ 
as persons ex-communicated, they im hold no office 
or employmenU they must not keep arms in their 
^houses bqt the same may be seized by the Justices 
<ff^the peace, they must not come rvittin fSn miles 
of^ on pain of £100, they can l^ng no 

aotiqn^t law or suit no equity, they am jnot per^ 
mimd to^ttpavel above five mt/cc from home unless 
ihek lorfeMnllg oU Omr 


goods and they may not coiHe to dourl under pom 
of 100 pounds; (u) a married woman, when re- 
cusant, shall forfeit two-thirds of her dower or 

1 ‘ointure, may not be executrix or administratrix to 
ter husband, nor have any part of bis goods, and 
during the coverture may be kept in prison, unlM 
her husband redeems her at the rate of 10 poun^ 
a month or a -third part of all bis lands; (m) finally 
as a feme-covert, a recusant may ne imprisoned ; 
so all others must within three months renounce 
their errors and must abjure and renounce the 
realm, if so required and if they do not depart or 
if they return without King’s license they shall be 
guilty of felony and suffer death as felons without 
benefit of clergy. 

“Such were the laws against Catholics— the 
result of a series of statutes extending from the 
reign of Elezabeth to that of George II. 

“From both Houses of Parliament Catholics 
were excluded by the declaration against tran- 
substantiation.” — (Maitland's ConstitvliOrud His-^ 
tory of England, pages 517-20). 

This IS the kindliness, charity, tolerance shown by 
Englishmen to Roman Catholic Englishmen in their 
homeland. A part still persisted of these disabilities 
till 1867. The King even now forfeits the Crown by 
marrying a Papist. The Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act was passed in 1835, the disabilities barring appoint- 
ments, professions, education, even University degrees 
for the Roman Catholics, after operation for a number 
of centuries, were removed. 

How do these disabilities compare with the 
fictions of disabilities imposed by Hindus who 
had no power over the Mahomedans ? The dis- 
abilities of the Muslims were never in existence 
except the disabilities inherent in biological and 
historical past. When the British Imperialist group 
wanted the campaign against Hindus in general, and 
Caste Hindus in particular, as an offset against Indian 
nationalism, the technique finalised by Hitler-ci/m*- 
Goebels was resorted to by British-ct^Tn-Muslim-ci^rn- 
non-Oaste Hindus. Every possible and impossible 
untruth and half-truth was developed into a philo- 
sophy and preached by the reactionary group in the 
services and used by them for introducing fissiparous 
administrative measures. It was they who wrote up 
reports and represented as facts the fiction they 
wanted to be circulated. Were the Roman Catholics 
provided with communal representation in the services, 
in trade, in commerce, in education, in Eng- 
land to make good the losses to which they were so 
atrociously subjected by Statutory and executive 
orders when they were emancipated in 1835 ? None 
at all. Was their economic difference from the 
Protestants statutorily bx ought about or sought 
to be eliminated by legalised freebootery 7 Certainly 
not. It is this which marks the difference between an 
integrating national state, smoothing down the 
rankling sores of undoubted injustices, and a non- 
national state developing fictions and nightmareSf 
stirring up jealousies and, by constant writing and 
propaganda, raising fictions to truths stratifying and 
sterotyping them so that parts may oontinuowdy dis- 
integrate. Immoral means never lead to ipoml ends 
nor evcfn to good nwterisl ends. gro^ in the 
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imperial eerviees who, to hurt India, initiated, deve* 
loped and legalised communal representation in 
services is under liquidation, along with the services 
as a whole though many good men to whom India was 
indebted were tarred for no fault of theirs. So strong 
is the emotion that today when these services are 
liquidated not* one regret is euepressed by an Indian 
though they recognise that in spite of the intriguing 
and designing group of black sheep they had men who 
in diverse spheres had rendered magnificent services 
to India. 

Wc may turn to state in brief how the fiction of 
Muslim injustice was sought to be met. 

To enable the communally elected Cabinet to 
haA^e the freedom to exercise unrestricted nepotism, the 
Government of India Act passed by the British 
Parliament restricted the powers of the Public Service 
Commission — the one bulwark in every country 
against political nepotism. Section 266 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 provided : 

“Nothing shall require a Public Service Com- 
mission to consulted as respects the manner in 
which appointments and posts arc to be allocated 
as between the various communities in the Federa- 
tion or Province.’* 

Immeciiutely after, the cabinet of Muslim Leaguers 
and Scheduled Caste Ministers came to power aided 
by the brute majority which Ramsay MacDonald had, 
With a ijonscienc?e obscured completely by the trap- 
pings of Downing Str.:et which the generous Tories had 
condenscended to provide him with, made secure. It 
started a show of impartial procedure and entrusted 
Mr. MeSharpe of the Indian Cii^il Service with the 
task of drawing up a scheme which could cover up 
political nepotism- under the show of democratic 
principles. Mr. (now Mr. Justice) McKSharpes formula 
was embodied in a rule framed by the Government 
and circulated to all offices under the designation of 
‘Communal Ratio in Services Rules.’ In brief the rules 
provided that 60 per cent of the new recruits would 
be selected from the Mahomedan community and not 
less than twenty and not more than thirty per cent 
would be recruited from- th-e Scheduled Castes and the 
residuary 20 per cent from all the other castes, 
castes other than these ‘Scheduled’ for all other com- 
munities and including Anglo-Indians, Jains, Buddhists 
and others. It may be noted here that in all the 
different examinations held by the Universities, the 
group to which 20 per cent of public services have 
been conceded proiddes near about 98 per cent of the 
First Class Honours men or the top candidates in any 
open competitive examination. As stated before the 
Government of India Act liad specially permitted the 
Government of a Province the discretion fo’* the allo- 
cation of the " number of appointments to different 
communities unhampered by the Public Services 
Commission. The Bengal Public Service Commission 
Law enacted on the authority of Section 266 of the 
Government of India provided the public services 
cammifision with no powers to interfere in the Rules 
(Communal Ratio) enunoisted by the MoSharpe for^ 
snila. R wM the Brftitb instinct, the Britiifb 


administrative experience, the British Constitutional 
background which evolved, ratted and legalised the 
procedure of unabashed nepotism in the Public Bpr- 
vices, which bad no parallel in the British Isles. The 
Public Services Commission of Bengal was presided 
over by a British Member of the Indian Civil Service, 
who retired on a pension for this appointment and to 
which pension was added the sum of Rs. 3,0(K) per 
month. He was aided by two Indians whose selection, 
though constitutionally made by the Governor, is 
practice made on the choice of the President. ‘The 
Commission has an Indian Secretary selected by the 
President. The expenses on the Commission thus are 
as high as permitted Ly any State in the world though 
the calibre of the personnel has not always been high, 
as the selection to the body, as often is the case in 
India, is seldom by merit and more often by favour. 
Cribbed and cabined though it is, the pci-sonnel 
makes the best recommendations under the limita- 
tions it can. But even the use of the very limited 
power it exercises, received from the Muslim League 
Cabinet scant consideration. This fact is thus des- 
cribed by the Sir Archibald Rowland’s Bengal Adminis- 
iration Enquiry Committee uj 1944'4^>f paragraph 268, 
In the coume of their evidence the (Public Services) 
Commission stated that 

“(1) They had not always been satisfied thaJt 
the reasons jor the non-acceptance o/ their advice 
were the public interests ; 

(2) The Government were all too prone to 
{0wre their own rules regarding consultation with 
the Commission. 

Paragraph 259. We are told that in accordance 
with a decision taken in November, 1939, the 
Commission submits annually to His Excellency 
the Governor : 

(o) A full and frank report in the form of a 
note for the infonnation of His Excellency the 
Governor and the Ministers ; 

(.^) An abridged (and bowdlerized) draft report 
for publication. 

The first is not for publication and is not 
printed. It is laid down that the second report shoi^ 
be primarily a record of the work of the CommiB- 
sion and the manner of its presentation should 
avoid criticism oj Government beyond a statement 
that iri mch and such cases the advice of the Com^ 
mission was not accepted. 

Paragraph 260. In our opinion this practice is 
unsatisfactory and stifles legitimate criticism.” 

The practice persisted in spite of the remarks. 

V 

The percentage of scat? that is reserved for the 
different communities even in the hitherto unheard of 
system of communal electorate is worked out on data 
and on premises which consciously or unconsciously 
are over-weighted against the Hindus. The seats in the 
legislature, if communal representation was at all 
permissible, should have been pro rata to adults. It is 
the adults alone who are capable' of exercising citizen- 
ship rights. But this did not suit the purpose and the 
policy of the imperialist group. The purpose and tJic 
policy had been to carry on in Bengal the vendetta 
against Hindus generally and Caste Hindus in parti- 
cular for the unpardonable crime of being pioneers of 
nationalism. The proportion therefore was adloulated 
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on a basU ufhich included even BuckUng babiee. Even 
there the proportjion for was not at all less 

ami if anything rather more than what the exact 
mathematics would warrant. Then came forth the 
Cabinet Mission, which was apparently briefed by the 
same agency that developed the separate communal 
electorate and drew up the draft for the communal 
award of Premier Ramsay Macdonald who had been 
so obligingly hospitable to Miss Mayo and that pro- 
bably sent a Beverley Nichols to India and Bengal 
lest English and foreign youths then in the army in 
India felt any inexcusable interest to know the truth 
about India Erst hand, the same agency that arranged 
for distribution of Miss Mayo’s book among membem 
of the British Parliament before the book could find 
its way to India to be adjudged later as ''drain 
inspector’s report” by Gandhiji and which agency pro- 
bably organised the presentation of the purse to 
General Dyer for his great and unprecedented gal- 
lantry in shooting down with machine guns harmless 
unarmed Indians (men, women, children) to create, 
•as the gallant General himself put it, “frightfulneas.” 
The Mission wrote : "Owing to the weightage given U> 
minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of 
the several communities in each provincial legislature 
assembly are not in p’*oportion to their numbers in the 
province- Thus the number of seats reserved for 
Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 
48 per cent of the tot-al though they form 53 per cent 
of the provincial population.” This statement of the 
(Dabinet Mission was a blatant untruth. Of the 250 
seats of the Bengal Affiembly 34 seats are on non- 
com munal basis from electorates which include 
Hindus as well as Mahomedans. Only 216 seats are 
reserved for the communal electorate. These 216 are 
distributed thus ; 

110 or 55-1 per cent are reserved for Mahomedans 
whom form 54*7 per vent of the population; 2 or some- 
what lees than 1 per cent are reserved for Indian 
Christians who form 0*2 per cent of -the population ; 
11 or 6*1 per cent are reserved for Europeans who 
form *04 per cent of the population ; 4 or 1*8 per cent 
are reserved for Anglo-Indians who form -05 per cent 
of the population ; 80 or 37 per cent are shared by the 
non-Muslim general by Hindus (41-5 per cent), Bud- 
dhist (*25 per cent) Jains, Sikhs, Parsis and Jews. 

The proportion of 5*1 per cent of Europeans who 
in number represent *04 per cent of the population 
was secured by cuts not from the Muslims for whom 
the Cabinet Mission pretended to assume an attitude 
of Bnglialimenb 'sense of justice’ in dealing with Indian 
problems, but from unfortunate Hindus. Europeaim 
have built up their trade, liave controlled jute, tea, 
shipping, have certainly enriched England. Their 
contribution to endowments for the good of the un- 
fortunate province where they had their fountain- 
head of prosperity is less than even 1 per cent as an 
analysis of the endowments for medical college, for 
university, etc., will demonstrate. It is probably for 
this, lelentlM ptmuit of adf^ntercst that €key needed 
weightage \jx , Bengal legislature. Whils Bengalee 


Hindus who contributed to the culture and the growth 
of Bengal— from before Sankaracharya, in the days of 
Chaitanya to the days of Ramakrishna, who produced 
philosopher, poets (Jaydeb, Chandidas, Madhusudan, 
Rabindranath and others), scientists, litterateurs, states- 
men, etc., contributed 90 p.c. and over of endowments 
to Universities, and mediccil colleges, |nd still pay more 
than 80 per cent to the fees funds of secondary educa- 
tion, not only were given no weightage in their own 
provincial legislature (given less than 37 percent while 
the population percentage was 41*5 per cent) but were 
robbed of their due share to make room for ‘'patriotic” 
Europeans. They had no share of the oompassion of 
the Cabinet Mission as even that was reserved fur 
Muslims. Thus did the Bengal Hindus fare under the 
hypocritical democratic pose of Englishmen in power, 
VI 

How the remarkable system of communal pre- 
ferences works only a careful on-looker can discern. 
The European group of Legislatois who, as already 
stated, got over fifty timeB the representation their 
numerical strength would justify, supported the com- 
munal (^>abinet almosi in every atUunpt made by the 
rest, t.e., all nou-Mushm Leaguers, to secure justice 
and to put a brake on -to the progress of communal- 
ism. In India — and in Bengal — the Muslim group 
started a Muslim Chamber of Commerce and got 
recognition by the Southborough Committee}. This 
Muslim C)hamber had always the support, subject to 
their own self-interests, of ‘he members of the British 
Commercial community. Was there ever a Roman 
Catholic Chamber of Commerce or a Greek Church 
Port Trust in any part of the world ? But a Muslim 
Chamber of CJommeice is not merely possible but 
became a reality in Bengal witii the aid of British 
Commerce, of British manned committees, of a British 
dominated administration with British Imperialists at 
"Home” to suggest and to inspire probity as prelude to 
Pakistan. This was part of the policy that Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Lord Lloyd organised lor the Anglo-*MuBlim 
combine after the Round Table Conference in 1932 had 
broken up. The representatives of British Commerce of 
Bengal on return from that Round Table Conference 
of 1982 issued a confidential circular to other British 
firms which is revealing and is quoted below. It was 
the direct result of that combine and gives an insight 
as to how policies formulated are concretised in details. 
The circular summarised the result of the Round Table 
Conference thus : 

'The Muslims were a solid and enthuBiastio 
team. They played their parts with great skill 
throughout ; they promised us support and they 
gave it in fidl measure. In return they ai^ed us 
(the Europeans) that we rtiould not foxget their 
economic plight in Bengal end we should do what 
we cam to find place for them in European firms 
80 that they may have a chance to improve their 
material position and the general standing of their 
oommusitv.” 

"On the whol^ there was one poHcy of the 
Bfituh nation and the BriHah in India and that 
was to make up otar minds, on a natvbnat policy 
and stick to it. After the general elections (of 19^) 
Hhs right wing of the B/iUsh {fovemmeht made up 
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U$ mind to break up the conference and fight the 
Congress. The Muslims who do not want responr 
sibility at the Centre were delighted. Government 
undoubtedly chanfred their policy and tried to get 
away with Provincial Autonomy with a promise of 
central reforms. The Muslims have become firm 
allies of the Europeans. They arc very satisfied with 
their own postlion md are prepared to work with 
us.** — (Communalism in India by Abdul Majid, 
page 42). ’ ‘ 

Mr. Majid is a Muslim though not a Muslim 

Leaguer. ' 

The consultative committee of the Round Table 
Conference met in the Viceroy’s House at Delhi on 
Monday, 22nd February, 1932, under the Presidency 
of the Viceroy. Mr. A. Majid writes : 

*Tts Muslim members, obviously inspired by 
certain civilians and Churchillians, tbreaf/ened 
obstruction with the result that men like Mr. 
Jayakar and Dr. Sapni were effectively cowed. At 
that meeting Chowdhuri Zafanillah Khan urged the 
Viceroy to press upon the British Government the 
necessity of pronouncing an immediate decision 
on thoaci questions which were before the Minorities 
Committee. 

A Gor>emmenl of India despatch followed and 
the Executive fiat of the civilian members of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, in consultation 
with the Muslim Executive Councillors, was lalef 
on — ^in August, 1932— announced, with very slight 
modifications (if any)^ by the Premier as the British 
CabineCs Avmd**--- (Communalism in India by 
Abdul Majid, page 45). 

This Award goes by the name of Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald. Prof. Laski was interviewed in his 
Chamber in the London University by an Indian 
on a visit to London in November, 1937. He was 
asked to define the principles behind the pseudo- 
’ democracy that was being foisted on India under 
the Communal Award and Scjparate Electorate. The 
great Professor was told that he and Mr. Wickham 
Stead had been keenly criticising Hitler and Mussolini 
about their undemocratic ways (in 1937) and so, 
.British public men, they must explain their reactions 
to the particular brand of democracy that in the name 
of the British people was being foisted on India. 
Prompt was the Professor’s reply : 

‘The Labour Party is not responsible. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in spite of protests, gave the Award 
cm the advice of the India Office backed by the 
Indian Civil Service and the Government of India. 
But India was no^^ shouting enough against it/’ 
The Congress, outwitted in this game of political 
dishonesty, of bribing Muslim intransigence, could 
“neither accept” it because it was bo immoral and anti- 
national, nor “reject” it lest its apple-cart of appease- 
ment policy towards Muslim intransigence would be 
upset. Between the inspiration, help and action of the 
Imperialist die-hard groups of British politics, of 
British ComuMSPCe and the British services that were 
placed firmly on the saddle of India’s destiny, with the 
aid of rich largesse distributed to MuslimB without any 
opposition from the inexperienced and immature 
'bearded babies’ (with apoltfpes to Swaxni Vivekananda) 
of Indian nationalist politics who had nothing but 
appeasement to offer as bribes, the Mu^m Le.ngue 
could take long strides. From nullity to minority, 


from minority to a separate nation was an eagy run. 
From the safeguarding of culture (taking it for 
granted that it has a separate culture)* to Homeland^ 
for a separate nation (of converts) was likewise an 
easy run. The legislature created by British Imperialism 
ensured an overwhelming majority of Muslims, 
elected by separate electorates, which again ensured 
extreme communalism. It was aided and abetted by 
the representatives of the British commercial interests, 
whose representation was many times more than what 
their number could warrant. There was the minorities 
pact and the understanding as stated above between 
the Muidims and the British, non-official interests to 
support each other. The British officials in the 
Imperial services had at least a group — an important 
group — ^which drew their inspiration from the non- 
official interest-holders and exceptionally few European 
members of the serviccjs had the courage, stamina, or 
even the .sense of justice, to resist the pressure of 
British commercial interests to act to the detriment 
of those of the Indian.s. A Hindu official could never 
cross the threshold of the Congi^ss even as a visitor 
and more than one Hindu officer got into hot-water 
for using “Khaddar” — the Indian homespun. But the 
Britisli officials could be as^ciate members of the 
European Association — an Association which safe- 
guarded the political rights and monopolies of the 
Europeans in India and often aggressively fought the 
Indians against any movement towards getting their 
ckmentaiy political rights in their own country. The 
privileges of associating with political leaden had 
been extended to Muslim officials and Presidents of 
Muslim League conferences and active members of the 
Muslim League wer.** known to have been received 
and kept as guests by European as well as Mualiin 
officials, even when they were known to have gone 
on avowedly political missions. The Ministers rested 
on the support of the Muslim-cum-European legifi- 
latora in thrir framing of !aws, in their executive and 
administrative action. No protest by others was of 
any avail. During the budget debate for 1947-48 not 
a single motion, not a single rcsolutioa was either 
accepted or allowed even to modify the attitude of 
the Communal Ministry. Yet the Bengalee Hindus 
contributed over 80 per cent of the Revenue of the 
old province, over 95 per cent of the endowments for 
education to the Calcutta University, over 90 per cent 
of tile endowments for Medical Education and Medical 
relief. Well-known social service organisations like 
Ramakrishna Mission, etc., arc financed overwhelming- 
ly by Hindus and run exclusively by Hindus but cater 
for all, irrespective ol caste and community, whoever 
may be in distress. But, as stated before, the Bengalee 
Hindus from their very position, culture and activities 
for freedom are the bete noire of the Impe^il^ groups 
in service, in commerce and in British politics. This 
in brief is the history of Ihe Legislature and of the 
administrative machinery that had been created for 
administering the affairs of sixty-two millions of 
people of a province which once was regarded as the 
Garden of India. {To be continued) 
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Nata 4 one of the four continent units of the Union of 
South Africa, haa the largest Indian population of the 
Union. According to the latest census figures available, 
the Indian settlers of Natal number 183,646. 

An acute labour famine had been threatening the 
nascent sugar industry of Natal in 1860. Native labour 
was unreliable. Some cSuncse labourers imported 
1867-68 had proved unsuitable and had to be re- 
patriated. All avenues of having a regular supply of 
efficient labour having been explored with no effect, 
the Government of India was approached with , a 
request for the supply of labourers. The Indian Govern- 
nuent agreed and allowed a few Indian labourers to go 
to South Africa as an experiment. The S.S. Tnuro left 
Bombay on October 13, 1860, with the first batch of 
Indian labourers and weighed anchor at Durban on 
November 16, , 

The Indian labourers— ‘coolies’ in common parlance 
—including a statutory proportion of women, were 
taken at public expense and assigned to maaters for 
three years under indenture. An indentured ‘coolie’ was 
entitled to a wage of 10s. a month an the first year plus 
free board and a free bed. The wages rose to 12s. in the 
third year. At the end of the tliird year a ‘coolie* had 
to re-indenture for a year or two. He might however 
compound at the rate of £2 lOs. for each of these years. 
On completion of 5 years’ stay in Natal a labourer had 
the choice of either a free passage home or to crown 
lands the cost of the passage. The indenture-expired 
Indian settlcm in Natal had their freedom of movement 
severely restricted and could move from one place to 
another only with passes. Their marriages, unlcs regis- 
tered with the protector of Indian immigrants, were 
not valid in the eye of the law. There were other severe 
restrictions besides. Gokhalc's terse comment gives an 
exact idea of the condition of the indentured labourers. 
Beferring to the system he said : 

“Such a system, by whatever name it may be 
ealled, must really border on the servile.” 

The passage of time did not bring in any improve- 
ment of the lot of the Indian settlers in Natal. On the 
contrary, there was a steady deterioration. 

Almost immediately after Natal had been granted 
self-government (1893), the Indian settlers were de- 
prived of their parliamentary franchise. An Act of Natal 
legislature in 1^ ladd down that in future no Asiatic’s 
name would be ente^d on the electoral rolls. The 
notorious £3 lax had come into force the year before 
(1895). It required cveiy ex-indentured Indian man 
above 16 and woman above 13 to pay a tax of £3 per 
annum. This tax “causedg** wc quote Ookbale again, 

“enormous suffering, resulted in breakmg up families, 
driving men to crime and w'omem to a life id shame.” 
A law of 1887 banned' the entry of Indians into Natal 
except under Indenture, Unrestricted admisrion of 
; it was argued, would disturb the social squill' 


brium and lower the coolies* standard of living. The 
Dealers* Licences Act passed in the ‘same year sought 
to restrict the issue of trading licences .to Indians. A 
move to cancel the trade licences of al) Indian tradeifi 
was foiled through the intervention of the Earl of 
Crewe, Secretary of State for Colonies (1908). 

A proclamation of Queen Victoria ifuued imme- 
diately after the annexation of Natal in 1843 said, 
inter alia : 

“There shall not be in the eye of the law any 
distinction or disqualification whatever, framed 
upon mere distinction of colour, origin, language or 
creed, but the protection of the law, in letter and 
in substance, shall be extended impartially to all 
alike.” 

During a century of British rule the principle thus 
solemnly laid down has been violated again and again. 
The pages of South African history like those of the 
Anglo-Indian are strewn over with “fragments of broken 
pledges.” White Natal seems to have forgotten the 
inconvenient truth that the prosperity of the ‘Garden 
Colony’ has been built up principally by the toil of the 
indentured labourers from India. 

“That may be taken as characteristic of an in- 
oonsisiency of attitude,” says Hofmeyer, “which 
runs through the story of the relations between 
Europeans and Asiatics, which was caused in no 
small measure by men’s pre-occupation with other 
issues, and consequent failure to think out logically 
the problems which these relations brought with 
them.”* 

These and similaj other humiliations imposed upon 
Indians in Natal and also in the Transvaal led to the 
launching of ‘Satyagraha’ under the leadership of Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, a lawyer from Western India — ^the 
Mahatma of today. Indians at home heard of • 
the unique struggle of their brethren overseas. Lord 
Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India, publicly spoke 
highly of passive resistance against discriminatory laws. 
Addreasing an Indian audience at Madras he said : 

“Your compatriots in South Africa have taken 
matters in their own hands by organising what is 
called passive resistance to laws which they consider 
invidious and unjust. They have the sympathy of 
India— deep and burning— and not only of India, but 
of all those who like myself, without being Indians 
themselves, have feelings of sinoipathy for the peopl*^ 
of this country.” 

He also requested the Secretaiy of State for India 
to appoint a Commission to enquire into the atrocities 
perpetrated on the ‘Satyagrahis.’ 

Correspondence betwern Field Marshal (then 
General) Smuts anti Mahatma Gandhi at last cul- 
minated in the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement (1914). The 
Solomon Commission appointed by the Union Govern- 
ment accepted the demands of Gandhi. The Agreement, 
Smuts hoped, would lend to “a complete and final 
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flettlement of the coiitroven^, which unfortunately, not 
unnaturally though, has become more acrimonious than 
ever. The Indian Rehef Act of 1914 abolished the £3 
tax and recognised Hindu and Muslim marriages. 

The anti-Indian aentiment in Natal did not how- 
ever die down, nor. did the anti-Indian agitation abate. 
The Government too persisted lu its policy of imposing 
disability after disability upon the Indian settlers. 

The anti-Indian activities of the Union Govern- 
ment reached tlieir climax in the years immediately 
following the Great War. Field Marshal Smuts openly 
declared in the Imperial Conference of 1921 : 

“The whole basis of our particular system in 
South Africa reslB on inequality ... it is the bed- 
rock of our constitution . . . you cannot give 
political rights to the Indians which you deny to the 
rest of coloured citizens in South Africa.*' 

Agitation was now started to curtail the rights of 
Asiatics to land, to residence in urban areas and to 
obtain trade licences. A (*ommiBsion — the Lange Com- 
mission — ^^vas appointed by the Governmient to investi- 
gate into all aspects of the alleged 'Asiatic Menace.* 
The Commission's findings were to the following 
effect : 

^'There was no material increase, in Indian 
licences nor any serious ground for the fear of 
miscegenation in the future ; 

The Asiatic ‘bazars’ were insanitaiy and neg- 
lected by the municipalities ; 

The Indian merchants’ standard of living was 
in no way inferior to that of thfe ordinary well-to- 
do classes amongst European^ ; 

The Indian population in any province could 
not increase except by the normal excess of births 
over deaths ; and 

The cry of Asiatic menace was exaggerated and 
ill-founded.” 

The Lange Commission observed, inter alia : 

“We find ourselves wholly unable to support 
the policy of repression which was advocated by 
some of the witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of 
Asiatics in locations and similar restrictive measures 
would result in eventually reducing them to heloW. 
Such measures, apart from their injustice and lu- 
humanity, would degrade the Asiatic and react upon 
the European.” 

The Lange Commission in spite of its findings and 
observation quoted above recommended, paradoxically 
enough, the retention of the existing anti- Asiatic laws, 
the extension of their scope and the introduction of 
new restrictive measures. It recommended, for example, 
that the Asiatic’s right to purchase land for cultivation 
should be limited to 20 or 30 miles only towards the 
hinterland from the coast. It recommended further the 
introduction of a system of voluntary segregation under 
which municipalities should have the rijdit to lay 
separate residentiial and commercial areas to which 
Indians should gradually attracted. 

When the Natal Indians were deprived of their 
parliamentaiy franchise in 1896, they had been -solemnly 
assured that their municipal franchise would never be 
• interfered with. Within 80^ years the Goveminent had 
gone ba4k on its plighted ivord ehd deprived thcni of 
ounicifid franchise. 


On his return from the Imperial Conference of 
1923, Field Marshal Smuts declared that the Indian 
question was a purely domr.stic affair of South Africa. * 
The Class Areas Bill of Mr. Patrick Duncan, the Home 
Minister of the Union Government, sought to deprive 
the Indians of the rights to residence, trade and land- 
owning in Natal, to cripple their economic life in the 
Transvaal and to restrict their right of entry into the 
Union of South Africa. The Bill was drafted, in a word, 
with the sole objeet of crippling the Indian community 
of South Africa in all possible ways. The Indian com- 
munity, naturally enough, grew apprehensive. Mrs. 
Sarojind Naidu, who was in Kenya at the time U924), 
paid a visit to South Africa at the request of the Indian 
settlers tliere. Her suggestion for an amicable solution 
of the Indian problem was disregarded. The election 
of the Union Parliament in the meanwhile became 
imminent and the Bill was dropped for its highly 
controversial nature. After thi* elections were over, it 
was revived under a new name in 1925. The notorious 
Areas Reservation Bill, sponsored by Dr. Malan, Mr. 
Duncan’s successor in office, proposed that henceforward 
Asiatics in urban areas would bo permitted to live, 
trade and acquire property only in locations specially 
reserved for them. 

Great and voluminous was the opposition against 
the Bill. The Union Government at last agreed to 
summon a conference of it.^ own representatives with 
those of the Government of India. The Indian dele- 
gation led by Sir Mohammad Habdbullah and the 
Union rej^rosentatives met in a Round Table Con- 
ference at Cape Town. Their deliberations culminated 
in the First Cape Town Agreement (1927). The joint 
statement of the two Governments arrived at the 
following Bcttlemont of the Indian question : 

(1) “Both Governments reaffinn the recognition 
of the right of the Union of South Africa to use all 
just and legitimate means for the maintenance of 
Western standards of life, 

(2) The Union Government recognises that 
Indiana domiciled in the Union who are prpearod to 
conform to Western standards of life should be 
enabled to do so. 

(3) The Union Government has agreed to orga- 
nise a scheme of asafeted immigration to India or 
other countries where Western standards are not 
required, that Union domicile will be lost after three 
years’ continuous absence, this provision to apply 
generally and not only to Indians. Further, the 
Indians desiring to return to the Union within three 
years must refund the cost of the assistance granted 
to them under the emigration scheme, 

(4) The Government of India recognised the 
obligation to look after Indians on their arrival in 
India. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

(6) The Union Government agre^ed not to pro- 
cv^ further with the Areas Reservation Bill. 

(6) Both Goveminents agreed to watch the 
working of the agreement, exchanging views from 
time to time.” 

It was further agreed that the wives and minor 
children of Indian settlere would be admitted into the 
Union on certain conditions. An Indian Agent-Gen«J*al 
WM stationed at Capa Towxii the late Srinivas Shastn 
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being the AM ihcuinb^t of the office. The designation 
VBS subsequently chang^ into High Commissioner. 

The results of the Gape Towp Agreement fell far 
short of the expectations of Indians as well as of West- 
ern South Africans. The latter were disappointed because 
the scheme of *afsaisted immigration* did not lead to any 
appreciable decrease in the number of Indian settlers, 
who, on the other hand, complained that the Union 
Government did not implement many of the pledges 
given in th^ Cape Town Agreement. Truth to tell, very 
little has been done for Indian education. Sanitary 
measures and housing arrangements are quite inadequate 
in areas inhabited by Indians. The doors of all voca- 
tional education, teachers’ training being the lone 
esEoeption, are closed to them. They are not admitted 
into Natal University College. An Indian can obtain a 
trade licence only with the greatest difficulty. 

Indian and South African delegates met in a con- 
ference in January-Febniary, 1932, and concluded the 
Second Cape Town Agreement (1932). Two of the 
principal clauses of the Agreement were : 

(1) "Both the Governments consider that the 
Cape Town Agreement has been a powerful influence 
in fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the com- 
mon object of harmonising their respective interests 
in regard to Indians resident in the Union.’* 

(2) ^ *Tt was recognised that the possibilities of 
the Union’s scheme of assisted immigration to India 
are now practically mdiausted owing to economic 
and climatic conditions of India, as well as to the 
fact that 80 per cent of the Indian population of the 
Union are now South African born. As a coiisequcnce 
the possibilities of land settlement outside India 
. . . have been further considered. The Govern- 
ment of India will co-operate with the Government 
of the Union in exploring all possibilities of a 
colonisation scheme for settling Indiaas both from 
India and from South Africa in other countries. In 
this investigation, which aliould take place during 
the course of the jiresent year, a representative of 
the Indian community in South Africa will, if they 
BO desire, be associated. As soon as the investigation 
has been completed the two Governments will 
consider the results of the inquiry.” 

'The Agreement,” writes P. S. Joshi, "was » 
betrayal of the Indiana in South Africa. Its principle 
of land settlement abroad obviously considered 
them to be temporary guests of the country. Where 
colonisation for persons bom and bred in South 
Africa is concerned, South Africa does not lack in 
land resources.”* 

The Union Government in the meanwhile had 
persisted in its policy of Indian-baiting, Since •the First 
Cape Town Agreement, it placed on the Statute book, 
among oUrers, the Nationality and Flag Act (1927), 
the Old Age Pensions Act (1927), the Women’s 
Flranchise Act and the Riotous Assemblies Act. The 
first refuses to recognise Indians as Settlers in South 
African nationals by denying them the right to be 
naturalised in South Afrcia. The second denies aged 
and invalid Indians the benefits of. a pension available 
to other nationalities. The third states explicitly that 
no Indian woman is to have the fran^ise while the 


fourth ordains that any Indian deetticdl to be ^ 
dangerous agitator by the Minister of Justice may be 
deported to India. 

The cessation of fredi inflow of Indian labourers 
due to the abolition of the indenture system by the 
Government of India in 1911 and the repatriation of 
a number of Indians every 3 rear uifiSer the assisted 
emigration scheme as envisaged in the First Cape Town 
Agreement notwithstanding, the number of Indians 
the Union of South Africa was steadily on the increase 
for the natural excess of births over deaths. Some of 
them grew well-to-do by tr.ade. This, among others, led 
to a flare-up In the anti-Indian agitation with greater 
violence than ever. 

The ‘White Labour’ policy of the Union Govern- 
ment has thrown many Indians— <jrovemmcnb and rail- 
way employees out of employment. The Indastrial 
Conciliation Act (1930) by fixing standard wages for 
industrial workers has made it very difficult for Indians 
to get work under South African conditions which deny 
equality of opportunities to them. The result has been 
an alarming increase in the number of unemployed 
Indians. It must be admitted however that the Durban 
and the Mauri tsbiirg municipalities gave some relief, 
meagre as it was, to Indiana thrown out of employment 
in consequence of the enforcement of the Industrial 
Cbtnciliation Act. Nor can it be denied that the Act 
by prescribing minimum wages has helped to improve 
the condition of Indian workers who can still find 
work. It is why an Indian carpenter or tailor in NatW 
(.arns more than an Indian teacher. 

Field Marshal Smuts made it clear in the Union 
Parliament in 1943 that his Government stood for the 
segregation of races. In March, the Parliament passed 
the Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and 
Natal) Restriction Act otherwise known as the 'Pegging 
Act.* TJje Act prohibited Indians for the next three 
years to reside or to buy property or land in any other 
area in Durban except where they lived at the time 
of the passing of the Act. 

"A Judicial Commission was appointed to 
enquire into and report on matters iiflGcting the 
Indian community of the province of Natal, with 
special reference to housing and health needs, civic 
amenities, civic status and the provision of adequate 
residential, educational, religious and recreational 
facilities and to make recommpndations generally 
as to what steps are necessary imrther to implement 
the uplift clauses of the Cape Town Agreement of 
1927, and all matter's afiecting the well-being and 
advancement of the permanent Indian population 
of Natal.” 

Final steps were to bo taken after the Commis- 
sion had submitted its report. Of the 0 membeis of the 
Commission 2 were to be Indians. Mr. Justice F. N, 
Broome was appointed Chairman. A South African 
Indian Congress deputation waited upon Field Marsluil 
Smuts sn March, 1944, and requested Ihim to. repeal the 
'Pegging Act.’ It suggested the annulment of the Act 
by proclamation and the creation in its place of a boaid 
or committee to control residential ooegipation by 
licence as between Europesns and Aiiatiei. The eof 
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gentioti Was a regrettable eurrender on the part of 
Indian leadera. It subatantially aooeplbed Tegging/ 
Field Marshal Smuts, a shrewd realist t^t he is, cares 
.more for the substance than for the diadow. Things 
had been going on badly for the anti-Aads allies in the 
War. Japanese forces had penetrated into Assam. The 
Field Marshal was criticised in Imperial and Allied 
circles for having created an embarrassing situation at a 
time when circumstances demanded an all-out united 
effort for victory. He could not evade the responsibility. 
Smuts was not unwilling, therefore, to expunge the 
stigma on Indian prestige if Indians themselves volun- 
tarily agreed to prevent penetration into European 
areas. 

An official statement of April, 1944, declared : 

♦ * the situation would best be met by the 
introduction of an Ordinance into the Natal Provin- 
cial Council. This Ordinance would provide for the 
creation of a board consisting of two European and 
two Indian members under the ohairmaniJiip of a 
third European, who will be a man of legal training. 
The object of th" legislation will be to create 
machinery for the board to control occupation by 
the licensing of dwellings in certain areas ; and the 
application of the Pegging Act in Durban is to be 
withdrawn by a proclamation on ihe passing of this 
Ordinance.” 

This statement of policy known as the ‘Pretoria 
Agreement’ was clarified by Mr. O. Heaton Nicholls, 
the Administrator of Natal, who said in course of a 
speech : 

“Areas will be set up in which one race may not 
take the place of another in any dwellings. The 
board will determine those areas and issue occupa*' 
tion licences.” 

An ordinance on the lines indicated above was 
passed by the Natal Provincial Council on June 2. 

The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representa- 
tion Act, more appropriately called the Ghetto Act, 
passed on May 29, 1946, prohibits the acquisition or 
occupation of property by Indians except in certain 
specified areas. The Act is more anti-Indian and re- 
actionary than the Pegging Act in several respects. The 
latter, limited in its operation to Durban, restricted 
transactions of fixed property between Europeans and 
Indians only. The fprmer, on the other hand, is appli- 
cable to the whole of Natal, in urban as well, as rural 
areas. It prohibits, bv'vndes, all transactions of fixed 
property between the Indian and all non-Indian races, 
European, Coloured. Bantu, Chinese and Malay. 
Indians in Natal and the Transvaal are by the Act 
allowed representation dn the Union Parliament on the 
basis of separate racial electorate. They are to have five 
European represenUt'.ves in the Parliament— 3 in the 
House of Assembly and 2 in the Senate. The Natal 
Indians are t<^^lect 2 representatives— White or other- 
wise — ^to the Provincial Council on the basis of separate 
electorate. franchise is restricted to persons with 
educational and lan^-owning qualificatiozis in both 
eases. Even this ^ht hM been denied to 

women. 

The South African indim launohed ,*S;ityagraha* 
in pmtest against this Act* U46 {ndiaiis mvM im« 


prisonment* According to the information received by 
the Govenunent of India, the South African Oovemr* 
ment has ^own undue strictness in enforcing gaol 
discipline so far as the ‘Satyagrabi’ pnisonetB are con* 
cemed. 

The Indian settlers referred their case to the 
U. N. 0. The Nehru Government took up the matter 
in right earnest and sent a powerful delegation to 
represent the Indian case before that august body. The 
Hon’ble Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit was appointed 
leader. Thanks to the able advocacy of the delegation, 
the attempts of South Africa first, to shelve the Indian 
question on the ground that it was a purely domestic 
affair of South Africa, and then, to postpone its 
consideration by submitting it to the International 
Court of Justice for arbitration, were frustrated. 

After a heated discussion extending over several 
days the Joint League and Political Committee of the 
U. N. 0. adopfed, strong opposition by South Africa, 
the U. K. and the U. S. A. notwithstanding, the follow- 
ing resolution jointlj’' sponsored by Fiance and Mexico: 

“The General Assembly having taken note of 
the application made by the Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa and having considered the matter : 
first, states that because of that treatment friendly 
relations between two member States have been 
impaired and unleas satisfactory settlement ia 
reached those relations are likely to be further 
impaired ; secondly, is of opiniion that the treat- 
ment of Indians in the Union should be in con- 
formity with international obligations under the ^ 
agreement concluded between the two governments 
and relevant provibions of the Charter ; thirdly, the 
Committee, therefore, requests the two governments 
to report at the next session of the General Assem- 
bly measures adopted to this effect.” 

The subsequent activities of the Union Govern- 
ment give ample indication of the shape of things to 
come in South Africa. They confirm us in our belief 
that it is not going to give up its policy of ratual discri- 
mination. 

Dr. Malan, the Leader of the South African 
Nationalist party, has suggested the expulsion of the 
Indians as the only solution of the Union’s Indian 
problem. The ReiUer corre^ondont at Cape Town 
cabled on February 25 that a recent meeting of the 
Durban North Rate-payers’ Association gave enthusias- 
tic reception to the suggestion that aU Indians be 
repatriated or sent to other countries or provinces and 
welcomed the suggestion of boycotting Indian traders. 

A move is afoot at Durban for the retention of the 
Durban City Council as a purely European body and 
the establishment of an Indian Scheduled Areas 
Assembly composed exclusively of Indian represents* 
tives elected by popular vote. 

The South African Government at first mfused to 
issue passports to Dr. G. M. Naicker, PresideUt of 
the Natal Indian Congress, and to Dr. Y. M. Dadoo, 
Preeident of the Transvaal Indian Congress, to come 
out to India for consultation with the Indian leaders 
wd to attend the Inter-Asian Relations Conference 
held in New Delhi in March, 1M7. Subsequently, after* 



Dadoo had iaatituted action against the Miniatvy d 
the Interior, orders were issued to grwcit paesporte to 
him add to Naicker to bo cancelled almoat imme- 
diately on the ground that both Dadoo and Naicker 
had violated South African laws and had been 
imprisoned for pasnve resistance. The latter order was 
finally withdrawn and the two doctors were permitted 
to come out to India. Preliminary arrangements for 
the enforcement of the Ghetto Act have already been 
made by the Union Government. Field Maishal 
Smuts has also encouraged the disruptive tendencies 
among Indians in Natal b^ trying to come to terms 
with a group of Indians disloyal to the Natal Jndian 
Congress. These latter have been however disowned by 
the Natal Indians themselves. 

The correspondence between Field Marshal Smuts 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recently released to the 
press clearly shows the working of the White South 
African mind. In his letter of Juno 18^ to Nehru, the 
old Field Marshal writes, inter alia : 

. backed up by a considerable volume of 
re^onsible Indian opinion in South Africa I can 
fairly claim that our relations should be normalised 
and that the Indian High Commissioner should 
return to his dutieif in the Union. I ask you to give 
serious consideration to dur claim.*’ 

Pandit Nehru wrote in reply (24. 6. 47 ) : 

“The Government of India are firmly of the 
opinion that further discussions ' between our 
Governments, which they would warmly welcome, 
can only be on the basis of the United Nations’ 
resolution.” 

Nehru had pointed out earlier in the letter that m 
a previous letter he had requested 

“the Union Government to accept the imple- 
mentation of the resolution passed by the United 
Nations General Assembly on the 8th December, 
1946, as the common and immediate purpose in 
which our respective Governments can co-operate 
for finding a basis for the solution of the problems 
with which our two Governments are concerned and 
added that as soon as the Union Govemnient had 
acceded to this request a common basis for future 
discussions would be established.*’ 

The old Field Marshal wrote in his reply to the 
above (28.7.47) that the charges against the Union 
Oovemment, viz., breach of agreement and violation of 
the principles of the United Nations Charter, had 
absolutely no foundation in fact. The following excerpts 
from his letter under reference will bear quotation : 
e « 

“When the Union Minister of the Interior laid 
the Cape Town Agreement before Parliament he 
declared that the agreement was not right and 
binding and did not take away the right of the 
Union to resist interference from outside in its 
dome^ic affaiis and that the Union Government 
reserved the nominal right to deal legp^^^i^^ly 
the Indian problem whenever asd^in. whatever way 
deemed necessary and just. No exoeotion was taken 
by th« Indian Government to, this ^la;ration. 

‘“The land provienons of the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act do not substantially 
differ from the prftotioe of other m^'nibers of the 
Unitod Nations Organisation in their policies to 
maintain peace between different communi^ in 
their Stattf . As oOly one instance nay be mentioned 
land vfwSm transaoHont botsreen 3m» and Arebs 


in Pdestine. There is no reason why tudh pblioion 
to secure internal peace should be condemned w 
why the Union should be specially sii^d out for 
condemnation. If the intervention of the IT. N. 0. 
should be called for, there should be firet an enciairy 
into such praotieeB among ite memben and specnally 
such practices as involve racial or economic disori- 
mination. Only thus could a policy of general ap- 
plication be laid down for all. Special regard would 
also have to be had to the principle of domestie 
jurisdiction which, as laid down in .Aiticle 2, para- 
graph No. 7, governs all other principles and pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

see* 

“In view of the vafpeness and generality of the 
charges against the Union and the highly charged 
emotional atmosphere in which they were discussed 
the Union Government must be specially on their 
guard against complying with your request for 
accepting the so-called implications of the resolution 
referred to.” 

All these prove conclusively, if they prove anything 
at all, that the South African Government is bent on 
continuing its old pastime of Indian-baiting in utter 
disregard of the findings and recommendations of the 
United Nations (Organisation. 

“Little wonder,” Nehru wrote on 7.8.47 in his reply 
to the letter from which we have quoted above, “I 
have tried my best to end the deadlock between our 
two Governments but must observe, with regret, that 
through no fault of ours, no common basis for nego- 
tiations between us lias been found.” 

That the Venerable Field Marshal and his Govern- 
ment pay or will pay little heed to the recommenda- 
tions of the U.N.O. becomes clearer from the restric- 
tions recently imposed on the entry of Indians into 
Cape Town and their settlement in the Orange Free 
State. Addressing the annual Congress of the Free 
State Agricultural Union at Blomfontein on August 26, 
1947, Field Marshal Smuts went to the length of saying, 
amidst deafening cheem, we are sure : 

‘The first mistake had been the opening’ of 
doors of Natal to Indians 60 or 70 years ago and 
attempts to prevent theii entry into Transvaal had 
failed and there was now a fairnsised Indian popu- 
lation there.” 

He asserted in the same speech that the Ghetto 
Act would remain notwithstanding what the U. N. O. 
might have said or done in the past or may eay or do 
in the future. 

The problem of Indians in Natal, nay, of Indians 
overseas, so long baffled all attempts at honourable 
solution because India was in bemdage. But August Iff 
has ushered in a new era of Indian hietoiy. Mother 
India, writhes as she does in the anguish of vivisectioa, 
has taken the longest stride to 'Swarsj,* fte goal for 
which generations of Indian patriots suffered and sacri- 
ficed their earthly all. We hope and believe Indians 
overseas will from- now on receive just and fair treat- 
ment in the lands of their adoption. 

V^l Natal read the writing on the wall ? Wifl the 
XT. N. O. Assembly session scheduled to meet Aortly 
do eomefthing to force the hands of South Africa 7 Or, 
Will the U. 'N. 0., like the League of Natione, look on 
belplesBly while ite reeommeiidatioiie an M at wtught 
by ill constttuentiT , 



EABLY YEARS OF THE CALCUTTA BIEDICAL COLLEGE 

I Baaed on Sducational Becordal 
By JOOESn C. BAOil 

n 


I]m itioiiy of* the formative years of Calcutta Medicid 
College 1 have already told. The College entered into a 
new phase sinoe 184M4. It was in this year that the 
(period of studies was increased from four to five yeai8» 
to be effective from the folio-wing session. We find in 
the Educational Report : 

^he period of four years heretofore allowed foe 
all pupils to qualify themselves for admission to the 
service of government as Sub-Assistant Surgeons, or 
for obtaining the College Certificate of qualifications, 
having been deemed too limited to admit of their acquiring 
the requisite amount of practical knowledge for inde- 
pendent practice, it was recommended by the Council 
of Education to be increased to five complete sessions, 
which has been ordered by government to be earned 
into effect from the next annual examination-.”^ 

Annual prizes from the funds of the private donors 
as well as by the government weic given as ufual to the 
best boys of the College, The Ruslcumjec Cowasjee Gold 
Medal was received for the first time in ttiis session by 
Doyal Chand Basak for liis highest proficiency in> the sub- 
ject of Anatomy. Bholanath Bose, of whom more will be 
udd later, was the recipienit of Rs. 50|‘ from the Dwarka- 
nath Tagore Prize Fund.* 

The Secondary or Military Class (later called also 
Hindiislhani Class) was r6<>rganised in this session. Dis- 
section was also commenced from now on in this class. 
The manner of re-organisation effected during the session 
will be evident from the following lines : 

^^Bahoo Modoosooden Gooptu has been appointed 
Superintendent, the school is re-organised, divided in 
claBses, inspected by a momthly visitor, taught practical 
surgery and pharmacy, and the pupils arc affording 
good promise of realising the purpose of improvement 
contemplated. The senior students now for the first 
time dissect, and take quite os much iuieresl in so 
doing, as the pupils of the upper achooL*’* 

^ We leom from the above extracts that, over and above 
his duties as demonstrator of Anatomy in the college, 
Madhusudam Gupta was entrusted with the superintendence 
of th» section. His new designation was Superimendent 
and Teacher of Anatomy and Surgery. Sibchandra Karma- 
kar, a successful student of the college and of the rank of 
Suh^Assistant Surgeon, was the teacher of Medicine and 
Materia Medica. Professor Allan Webb of the College was 
appointed Visitor. 

Madhusudan Gupta prepared a Bengali translation of the 
London Phsmacqpoea and it was sent to tlie Press in 

1. Graerat PiMm. inM$ruction is tht ermt Presidency, 

iat 1IMS44. p. 07. ^ 

g. Ifbid^ p. SS. 

I. tTM, p. 41. ( ^ 


184445.* From this session, age-limit of students was 
increased, as also the period of studies. In the report we 
have : 

**The subjects of the limit of age at which pupils 
are admissible to the College and the period considered 
necessary to enlable them Do qualify for diplomas, having 
been reconsidered, it was deemed advisable to change 
the existing standard and adopt that of from 16 to 20 
years, as well as to compel every .student to devote at 
least five years to the acquisition of professional know- 
ledge, before being permitted to present himself for 
final examination.*’* 

The session 184445 was the most important session in 
the annals lof 'the CaTdutta'Medioial Gollcge^ nay in the history 



Ham Comul Sen 

of modern education in India. This year four students 
of the College sailed for Europe for higher medical studies. 
How this came about deserves to he specially noted. 
Dwarkanath Tagore, as we have already seen, was one of 
the promoters of the Medical College almost from its start 
and contributed materially to its development. He had 
gone to Europe in 1842 and seen for himselithe utility 
of higher studies abroad. He offered in 1844 to defray 
the expenses of two students who would go to England for 
medical studies. The Educational Committee, known as 

4. lor 1S44-4S, p. 
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the Cbuactl of Educaitioii, mceepted the offers Pibt H. to die luge flttmi heetonred hy him lor die putnoee of, 

H. Goodm propoeed to eoooinpaiiisr the boyo, provided he education, and the benefit of his fellow countrymen.'^* 

m iMTC oa 0 ^ conditions TTie ProfoMor Cowtament readily acquieMod in the lecoou 

hia^ exprcMed hu wOl^ew to hew tte of a^io„ of the ConnciL A «alous writer in the fiel4 

a third Mdmt ^ medical ^ocation abroad. The letter, of ednoation, Dr. Goodeve wag a real wdl-wi*her of Indian 
written by the Counea of Education to the Gownment, r t^ro„-h hj, inatrnmeatnUty that suffi. 

rinbodying tfaeie propoaala and their recommendationa, runs oten, funds were newly raised for a fWrth srodent to ao- 
parUy as loUofwa : company him for the same purpose. It should be noted 

*The offer [of Dwarkanath Tagore] is an extremely here that the Nawab Naaim of Murshidabad contributed 
liberal and munificent one, as it has been calculated Rs. 4f,000|- to the latter funds;* 

that each pupil will cost at least Co.’s Rs. 7.000, in- The 8th March, 1845 would be ever xemembered inBen- 

dudittg the passage to and from England. ... gal as a memorable day. On this daite four students of 

; the Calcutta Medical College started for 

|■||||■■[|||■■■||■[■||■|[■■||■|■|||||||||■|||||||■||■|[|■||■|||■■|^■ England in company with Dr. Goodeve 

the same 

also the 

who was to Europe for 

never to to 

the Professor 

^ m earner on the 

were a 

who was 
College by 

and was considered by the late Mr. 

^ ^ Griffith, the promising botanical pupil 

school-Copd ChunitT Seal-- 

Surjakumar Cbakravarty, Gopal Chandra Seal, Dwarkanath Dwarkanath Bose, a Native Christian, 

» BOs.**. Bholanath Bose educated in the General Assembly’s 

it will he necessary to send them home in Institution, and employed for some time as assistant in 

charge of some competent person, who will likewise have the Museum-together with Surju Coomar Chucker* 

to take carp of them in England, and superintend their Hutty, a Brahmin, native of Commillah,” a junior pupil 

studies, the Council of Education beg most strongly to and a lad of much spirit and promise.”* 


recommend that Dr. Goodeve may be ordered upon this 
duty, upon the terms mentioned in his letter, viz., the 
retention of half his staff allowance^his time of ser- 
vice te count while in Europe — ^and to be entitled to 
his appointment in the Medical College upon his return. 

^'From Dr. Goodeve’s long connectioin with 
the Medical College his popularity among the students 
--4il6 having been the first person in British India to 
introduce the important practice of human dissection 
and also the first to found a Female Hospital— -his 
munificent offer of taking one pupil at'h^ own expense 
and his endowment of a midwifery seholordijip, the 
Council are induced to hope, that his application will 


This year Tarak Chandra Lahiri v^s considered the 
best hoy in Botany and received for the first time the 
Wallich Medal presented hy Ram Gotnul Sen. Gopal 
Chandra Seal, one of the four sailing for Europe, was 
the recipient of the Rustemjee Cowasiee Gold Medal.** 
So far as the Military Class was concerned, it also did 
very wdl during the scMion. The authorities spoke highly 
of those in charge lOif this section in the following vpinl ’• 

"Military Class. The aimual examination of this 
class has been extremely satisfactory, and reflects great 
credit upon the exertions of Mr. Webb, Pundit Mbdu- 
suden Gopto, and Shib Chunder Kannakar.”** 


meet with favourable Consideration from Govem- 
menu His also having loot his h^th from a dissection 
wound in the service of GovemMnt, Will be an addi^ 
tlWial recommendation. 

bem tiuttki of the Gouhidl IMmo boon reluined 
to Dwarkanath Tagsve for hb sbaifiMttck^ in wittHon 


6. JSAI., pp. 118-9. 

7. lUtf.. p. 119. 

a. This te ■ mittaks. Sttvjs Kunar Cbaktslttitr hkllsd Ikvm 
Kanaktir, a village tei ^ Dacca 4tetrlat. 
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The gift of urorth Rs« 12^0d0 in the vibinity of 
the CoUege, by Matilol Seal — the Rothschild of Cslouttay 
lor a general hospital this year deserves special rnemion.” 
Of the benefactors of the College in this session the report 

says: 

^To Dwarkanath Tagore for his munificence and 
public spirit in taking to England with him and edu- 
cating at his own expense two pupils of the Medical 
College, an event in) the history of that useful and suc- 
cessful institution surpassed only by the . . • introduc- 
tion of human anatomy and dissection in British India 
. . . « The contribution of Nawab Nazim of Benigal of 
Rs. 4,000 towards the expense of a third pupil. Maha- 
raja Periab Singh Bahadoor of Burdwan and several 
other native gentlemen, particularly Ram Gopal Chose. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. W. W. Bird, late Covernor- 
General of India for again placing at our disposal a 
gold medal for the most proficient student in Materia 
Medica of the Medical College . . . Likewise to Dwarka- 
nalh Tagore, Reslomjee Cowasjec, and the late dewan 
Ram Comul Sen, an eminent friend and patron of 
. education for the prei^cntatioin of prizes and medals to 
the Medical College.”” 

The progn^ss of the^ College was s’riclly maintained 
during the fallowing session, that is, in liB45‘46. This 
yeai’s most striking event was the recognition of the 
Medical College by the University of London and some 
standard medical institutions over there. The Educational 
Report vrrites : 

“Recognition of the College. Among the most grati- 
fying, striking and importanit events of the session which 
has rcccmily closed, has been the recognition of the 
Bengal Medical College by the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, the University of London, an<l the Worship- 
ful Society of Apothecaries.”'* 

Durga Charan Banerjee, of whom something has been 
told in the previous article, was to appear at the final 
examination in 1845-46 but did not do so, due to unavoid- 
able reasnms. He was the father of late Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, our national leader. Of him ond another free 
•tudent we have : 

'^These two ore special cases, Mr. Naylor having 
been engaged for 10 years in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, and Baboo Durga Charan Banerjee being a 
distinguished scholar, and late Head Master of the 
School Society’s SchooL”" 

It should be said in tpassing that though Durga Charan 
did not sit for the final examiAation, he acquired so much 
proficiency in his medical studies — both theoretical and 
practical — ^that he soon turned out to be an efficient and 
successful physician in Calcutta. 

The MJlU^ry Class under the superintendence of 
Pandit Madhusudan Gupta continued to progress as before. 
From the special report of its examination forwarded by 
Visitor Allan Webb we learn ; 

12. nid„ p. laa. 

13. itua., p. 19. 

14. Atf., fur 18SS4S. p. tlSL 
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**Th6y [the ttitdentsl answered ^ saUilactotlly 
upon the whole, and in a manner which reflects the 
highest credit upon) their excellent teacher of Anatotqy 
and I%ysiology, Baboo Madusudan Gnpta; indeed it 
gave me sincere pleasure to observe in my daily visit at 
their dissections, that the aseal and exertions of the 
Baboo are quite as successful here in this first attempt 
to carry out regular dissections by the military class, 
(chiefly Mahommedans) as amongst the Hindoo stu- 
dents of the English class.”” 

The number of prizes and medals, previously men^ 
tioned, have been increased this year by a few others. 
Raja Apurbakrishna *placcd a gold and two silver medals 



Matilal Seal 


at the disposal of the CounciL which were assigned to 
the preparation of specimens for the museum. The gold 
medal has been awarded to Tameez Khan.* Lord Auckland, 
prior to his departure from India, had left certain prizes 
to be bestowed upon the pupils of the Barrackpore School. 
One of these of fifty rupees value, was meant for the best 
boy of the school who would successfully compete for 
admission to the Medical College. Tfiis year it was 
gained by Kalidas Nandi.'^ 

In the next session, 1846-47, the mode of distribution 
of prizes and medals was completely changed. It was 
found that proficiency in some subjects was highly re- 
warded, and that in others .was totally neglected. The 
Council of Education took note of this and asked tlie 
Government to make soma equitable adjustments in this 
regard. Then the Government in consultation with the 
former made new arrangements so that justice might be 
done to all. the subjects of medical studies, and not to 
somei, exdasive of others. Special certificates were also 
to be givenj to the deserving students, from now on. Let 
us hear of the fresh arrangements from this yeVs report : 

^Prizes. During the past year the Council brought 
to the notice of the Government the subject of ^izes 

]«* XMI*, . p. Vk 
It pv IT. 
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to the Modkal Goltage» wbicli mrere pmiottfly cbleily 
obtaioad from private aouroei, and liable to an 
amount of fluctuation UBiding to dafeat the object lor 
which euch rewarda are bestowed, great encouragement 
being oecaaiiofliBlly held out of pfoficienoy in one de- 
partment, while others equally important were entirely 
noidooted. 

'^Upon the recommendations of the Council, the 
Govmtnent was pleased to sanction a permanent and 
epeoifio iNte allowance of the nature and to the extent 
noted in the margin. 

[For the English Qass, nine gold and two silver 
medals--^ clinical prize of books, and a pocket case for 
the best aurgconfs diesserl 

^For the Military Class, silver medal, and book 
prizes to the value of Rs, 80. 
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*In addition to the above, certiflcates of honour 
were sanctioned rimilar in form and character to 
those of the University College, London, for all pupils 
who should distinguish themselves in particular depart- 
ments of study, without being entitled tg medals. 
Exclusive prizes for particular order of students were 
at the same time abolished, all pupils, Hindu, Mabo* 


disaectiug room, were manifeeted in this, that their 
dineodoBi were chiefly suided by the notea In Hindu! 
and Urdu taken from the lecture of the Babo. Eapb 
of the students possesed for himself one of these man- 
uals of hie own writing, ■ formed of notes taken In tha 
theatre^ in which the principal anatomical facts were 
carefully recorded. . . • 

nsult of the final examination of the lit 
. claas is very creditable.” 

We have not yet said anything shout the four students 
sent abroad in company with Dr. Goodeve. * They got 
admitted into the University College, London, and were 
prosecuting their studies under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Goodeve. Each oite of these four soon made their 
mark and drew words of praise from Professor Williams, 
the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. Dr. Goodeve sub- 
mitted periodical accounts to the Government through the 
Council of Education. From these accounts, published in 
the Educational Reports from 1845-46 till their return 
home, we are in a position to know of the wonderful suc- 
cess they attainied. They received gjold and silver medals 
and certificates of proficiency after every examination they 
sat for. Three of them obtained the diploma of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in the middle of 1846. Dr. Goodeve, in 
his third repq^ dated Decembdir, 1846, wrote of their 
success as follows : 

^'Dwarkanath Bose, Bholanath Bose and Gopal 
Chunder Seal have obtained the diploma of the College 
of Surgeons. The examination took place on the 27th 
July. After it was concluded, the President (Mr. 
Lawrence) in the niame of the Board of Examiners, 
complimented them highly upon the very satisfactory 
manner in iwihich they had passed the ordeal. He 
stated that no favour whatever had been shewn to them, 
the questions having been perhaps more searching than 
usual, while the replies bore very favourable comparison 
with those of the great bulk of English studenits sub- 
mitted to the same test. 

”This is the first occasion upon which any native 
of India has passed College examinations in Europe 
held for admission of students to degrees of any des- 
cription. It is the firat occasion ton which they have 
had an opportunity of showinjg publicly their capacity 
for acquiring the sciotcee and professional knowledge 
of the Western World, and that in such contests they 
are equal to their European fellow-Bubjects. To me 
it has been a source of unbounded gratification, and 
to every friend of education in India it must be a matter 
of signal triumph and encouragement.”” 


inedan, and Christian, allowed to compOle on equal 
temwL”** 

Progress of the Military Class linder; Madhdsadan 
Gopra was again noted. This time ; 

”Tbe result of thejr Utudents*] good cunduct, and 
of the diligence with which they bavO' imipnoived the 
griuable instructions. In Anaton^ and* Phyriology of 
Babtt NfauBwudan Gupta, both in;^the tbaatcoaaid in the 

u. /M, f« p. m. ^ ^ 


Surja Kumar Ghakravarty was the youngeri of the 
four, and his studies fell short of tho other three. But in 
his class, he also proved very efficient. Dwarkatmth Boae 
could not wait further and returned to India early during 
die session 1846-47. On his return, Dwarkanath waa ap- 
pointed Assistant Ptofessor of Anatomy in the Medicd 
College.” 


19. IW., p. 92. 
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In hift xapoEt lor the fint half of 1847, Dr. degree at the London University, the resttH was very 
Goodeve gave detailed infoimatiom regarding the signal satisfactory, anfd both were placed in the first dlidilon. 
shooess of the three students, other than Dwarkanath Bose Bholanath Bose was also admitted to the M. D. degree 
itiio had already left From this some very int^esting and of the University within a short time, for which he had 
illuminative extracts are given here : to undergo all sorts of ordeals* Dr. Goodeve then wrote s 


^^It will be Jthus seen, as observed by Lord Brougham 
in his public address up^ the occasion of distributing 
the prizes tft University College on the 30th April last, 
that the three Indian students have this year obtained 
nine honourable marks of distinction, independent of 
the Gold Medal gained by Bholanath Bose; an amount 
of honour highly creditable lo their talents and industry, 
when we regard the variety of subjects thus embraced 
in their studios, and the large number of students with 
whom they contended. Few of the EMglish youths in 
the College were equally successful. Some of them 


*These young men ore nowi members of' the Royal 
College of Surgeoms of England, both bachelors, and 
one of them Doctor of Medicine of the London Univer* 
sity, the highest professional degree which can be pro- 
cured in Europe. They have obtained these distinctions 
not by favor or indulgence, but by severe labor, and 
by submission to those rigid tests of proficiency which 
the highest scientific authorities have devised to regu- 
late their studies, and by which they authorise the 
admission of candidates to the privilege of exercising 
the Medical profession. Thus, besides the ordinary 
diplomas, they have token degrees, which, 



mainly on account of the high eftandard of 
the qualification! required from the candi- 
dates, are sought by a very small portion of 
our English students. In addition to these 
satisfactory resnlts of their labor, they 
have throughout the whole course of their 
previous studies distinguished themselves 
amongst their fellow students, by obtaining 
high honours in almost every class examina- 
tfon in whi(‘h they have contended for prizes. 



Bholanath has been especially distinguished 
in thi« respect; besides many certificates, he 
has obtained two Gold Medals and two 
Silver ones on different subjects, an amount 
of collegiate honor rarely attained by the 
best English Medical students. They have 
moreover displayed a degree of zeal and 
energy in the acquisition of knowledge of 
every description, and above all, have pur- 
sued a line of moral conduct, which has 


Laying the foundation-wtono of the Cullrgc 

by Lord Dalhousie on 30th September, 1848 


rendered them an object of praise and 
admiration to all who have had on oppor- 


it is true gained higher prizes in a single class, but 
with two exceptions amongst more Than two hundred 
pupils no one gained distinptions in so many depart- 
ments of their professional studies as my young friends. 

"I ^ould mention in justice to Bholanath Bose, 
that I understand his gaining the Gold Medal in Com^ 
parative. Anatomy and the Gold Medal in Botany, which 
he received on a former occasion, is the only instance 
on record since the foundation of t^e Goboge of any 
one student obtaining such distinctions in two branches 
of study so very dissimilar, with the exception of my 
late lamented colleague (Bholanath’s former preceptor) 
Mr. Griffith, the distinguished Naturalist and Profosso!r 
of Botany^ in Stbe Calcutta College, whov amongst the 
honors gained by him at University College carried off 
the two prises in question; an example so worthily 
followed hy hie former pupil on this occasion.**” 

In his report for th; last hali of 1847, Dr. Goodeve 
wrote that BManath Booe and Gopsl Chandra Seal pre- 


tunity of witnessing their career.”” 

' Surm Kumar Chakravarty passsed the first M. B. 
examinati:>n in August, 1847. Though young, hr showed 
wonderiiii proficiency in some of the scientific subjects. 
He travelled more than once with Professor Grant on the 
Continent. He had a special knack of picking up languages 
within a short time. While in France he picked up French. 
He spent some lime in Germany and became proficient in 
German language, too. Aa Surja Kumar could not com- 
plete his courses ini the scheduled period Dr. Goodeve 
made all possible arrangements for his stay in England for 
One year more. In this connection Dr. Gioodeve also gave 
a hint that Surja Kumar was, of his own accord, inclined 
towards Christianity. Professor Goodeve returned to India 
in January, 1848 with Bholanath Bose and Gopol Chunder 
Seal. This return of theirs was termed aa-'the moat 
remarkable event connected with the progress of education 
in this country.' ‘With the view of carrying out the wishes 
of the Court of Directors *Telative to their employment. 


mted themselves for tHifar firw exaiainatiim for the M. B. 2$, ibu^ p. si. 
n. m, Uf miM, p. ffi* h* fwf.. p. ss, 
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Br. Gopa! Chun^ Seal baa beea appelmed to taka ebaiio 
of the hoipital and diaponaary of the Medical Coliege and 
0r. , Bholaoath Boae the diapeneary, eatabliahed in a 
popithma and suitable part of Cakutta.** Dr. Goodeve 
also took charge of hia duties in the Medical College, 
but this time not as professor of both Anatomy and Mid* 
wlfery^ In conaequence of the recognition of the College 
by yarioua Inatitutiona in Europe, it waa deemed neceaaary 
permanently to aeparate the Chairs of Anatomy and Mld> 
wilery. Hencefoitward Dr. Goodeve occupied the Chair 
el Midtvifery.** 



Surjakumar Goodeve Cbakravarty 


Another important event of this year (1848) waa 
the layinig of the foandation-atone lof the Medical College 
Hospital on the 80th September by Lord Dalhousic, then 
Governor-General of India. This hospital lias got a history 
of its oivTi, which should be briefly told. Calcutta was 
the most insanitary city in those days. Fever and cholera' 
took a heavy toll of lives every year. It may be mentioned 
here that the Eurasian poet Derozio aind David Hare died 
of chedm. On 20th May, 1835 the European and Indian 
fentry assembled, on the invitation of Dr. James Ranald 
Martin, Surgeon of the Native ''Hospital at Dhormatala, 
and fomed a committee to devise ways and means for 
fighting fever and other pestilences, as also to effect some 
improvement in the municipal conditions of the city. The 
Committee was at first called the Fever Hospital Com- 
mittee. On 3rd June, 1836, Lord Auckland, then 
Gcwemor-Genieral, approved of the Committee, but on 
his ad>dce its functions were so enlarged as *10 include 
levying and collecting municipal taxes and cognate matters. 
Fuhlic health was intimately connected with the improve- 
ment of the city*s municipal conditlqn. .• and fin^pces. 
Since then the Committee came to he known is Fever 
Hospital and Municipal Enquiry Committee. The Com- 
mitlee laboured for twelve yeera^ collected tnaterialsi, 
slttisd data and embodied t^r , Qonclusions in thxee 
remits. The Indian gentry ^eontr&uied liberally to the 
fund mlsed by the Committee, which ati^ a{( more than 

ra. /Mt,, p, 1. ~ ' 

mu ^ M. 


sixty thouaand in 1846, The Comfluttee reilgiio4 in 184t 
in favour of the Calcutta Medical College establishing a 
general hospital for the sick poor in its vicinity, which 
was also the heart of Cdoutta. The general public again 
contributed liberally, lia this connection the names of 
Raja Satyacharan Ghosal, Raja Pratab Qand of Burdwan 
and Motilal Seal should be specially ^mentioned. Satya- 
charan contributed Rs. 10,000, Raja Pratab Chand 
Rs. 50,000 and Motilal, as has been already said, land worth 
Rs. 12,000.’” The General Hospital took full four years to 
be completed. It was formally opened on Ist December, 
1852, but patients were being received a few months 
earlier, that is, on and from 1st March." 

We have seen that Dr. Goodeve founded a Midwifery 
scholarship of Rs. 16 a month, for the best Midwifery 
student. The scholarship allowance was regularly paid 
by Dr. Goodeve himself monthly. In March, 1849, Dr. 
Goodeve placed 'in the hands of the Counicil the sum of 
Rs. 3,6(X> in Government securities, for the perpetual 
maintenance of his scholarship, leaving all arrangements 
for its general management to the Council of Education, 
and expressing a wish that it should be awarded only to 
matriculated students of the Medical College, who are 
bona fide natives of India, >of Hindu or Mohammedan 
parentage, as lonig as such youngmen can be found in any 
way eligible to perform the duties of the office.’" This 
scholarship has come to be known as Goodeve Scholarship 
of the Ctilcutta Medical College. 

The only chatnge in the establishment of the College 
tills year was that Dr. Copal Chunder Seal was appointed 
to the Resident Surgeoncy of the Female Hospital, with 
the additional duty of teaching to the Hindustani Class" 
on medicine. He, however, could not perform the duty, 
in consequence of being ordered to join the Army of the 
Punjab.*^ His ‘place was then occupied by Baboo Prasunno 
Coomar Miner, the original House Surgeon of the Insti- 
tution, who assisted so materially in its establishment.*** 
During ^is session Pandit Madusadan Gupta and Shib- 
chandra Kannakar were promoted to the first and second 
rank of Sub-Asslslant Surgeons respectively. It should 
be noted here that there* were three ranks of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons at this time,** 

The year 1850 was marked by two important events. 
Dr. Surja Kumar Cbakravarty, the only student left in 
England to complete his medical studies, returtied to India 
in May. 1850 after having obtained the M. D. degree of 
the University of London. He had already embraced 
Christianity and came to be known as Surja Kumar 
Goodeve Cbakravarty. He adopted, 'Goodeve* after the 
name of Dr. Henry Hurry Goodeve in recognition of the 
Invaluable aasistaince he received fiioni him. In the Educa 
tional Report,^ Surja Kumar’s return, together with his 
brilliant career in l^gland, has beewi noticed as follows ! ^ 

**TTie experiment of educating the natives of India in 
England, commenced by Dr. H. Goodeve, and conducted 

iVr /mC” ^ 

28. trwrf.. V. 78. 

89. Mid., for lot M«y, IMS to SOth p. 109. 

to. OrifliMlly sailed the Seaoadarr or MUlitty Gte.' 
tl, iTto CmwoI Reports oto., for 1848-89^ p. fl* ‘ 
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by hliki tor lome years, terminated in May last by the 
return to Calcutta the remaining pupil Dr. S. G. 
Chttckerbutty. Dr. Chuckerbutty studied for five years 
at University College, London, and obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in that University. He laboured 
strenuously and diligently in Europe, and has brought 
ivitli him testimonials from the Professors under whom 
he studied in England, who all testified to his zeal 
and honourable acquirements.*’ 

The Report further says that ‘since his return Dr. 
Chuckerbutty has been employed in the Medical College 
Hoispiia] as Assisianit Physician, and has perfouned his 
duties in a highly creditable manner.'*'** 

Another nieincjrahle event of this session was the 
presentation of a portrait of Pandit Madhusadan Gupta by 
J, E. Drink water Bet hum*, tijc If'gal memlwr of the Gov- 
emor-Generars Council and President of the Council of 
Education, in recognilitm of his services since the inspec- 
tion of the Mcdiral College. The portrait of Madhusudan. 
painted hy Mrs. Belnos, the Artist now hangs in. Anatomi- 
eal Lecture Theatre of the College.’*" Tt may be said that 
Madhusudan was not only ver.sed ini the Hindu system of 
medicine, htil fully acquainted himself with the Western 

.14. Jbid., for 18.10.51, p. 84. 

35. The Centcn.iry of tho Medical College, Bengnl, pp. 13.14. 


syatem as well. He sat for the annual examination of 
Medical College in IMO and, in spite of hie deficiency ip 
English, passed it with credit. He, as demonstrator of 
iAnatomy in the College, helped the dissection of human 
body for the first time, of which Dr. Bramley has left a 
graphic description. 

In addition to the Hindustani class, a Bengali class 
was opened on 15ih June. 1852 after mature delibera- 
tions by the Council of Educalimn. The authorities started 
this class with a view to providing civil stations and in- 
terior parts of Bengal with physicians. The scheme had 
been drawn up Ijong ago im 1843 by Dr. Mouat in con- 
sultation witli Ram Comul Sen, a patron and promoter of 
medical education in Bengal. Madhiisudan Gupta was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of both the llindiistam and 
Bengali classes, Shib Chandra Karniakar — teacher of 
Materia Medica and Prasanno Kumar Milter — teacher o£ 
Medicine.*" Teaching medicine, the most iniricate of 
seienees, through the medium of Indian languages was 
experimented upon, and proved fairly .successful. But as 
fate would have it, the experiment was not continued. The 
cur«e of foreign domination has mow been almost removed, 
and it behoves us that the experiment started so long ago 
will obtain fruition in no time. 

36. Ibid., for 1851-52, pp. 64 5 and for 1852-55, p. 79. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Moke than four out of every ton American farms are 
equipped with electric light and power today, serviced 
by private and public facilities and by systems 



This is a typical standardiBcd low-cost 
rural electrification line pole used ^ co- 
operative farm groups in the UAA, 


financed by the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which w^as established by an Act of the U. S. CongresB 
in 1935. 

Nine years ago only one U. S. farm, in ten among 
Amorira’s six million farms was serviced with electri- 
city. Candles and oil lamps illuminated millions ot 



This electric ironer cuts ironing-time in half 

farm homes by methods which had changed little in a 
century of national growth. Electrification of farms 
and rural areas in the United States lagged far behind 
the wealth of electrical power and facilities provided 
for TJ. S, urban populations with their huge manu- 


7 



electric stove ia this American kitchen eliminates the need of This feed mixer on an American farm is operated by an elec^c motor 

building jfires, earning fuel and emptying ashes 
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featuring plants and industries. In recent years through 
farmers’ co-operative groups, the electrification ot 
farms and rural areas in the United States has brought 



Long-distance high-power transmission lines like 
these are found throughout the U.S.A., carrying 
electric power to rc'moto farms and spai’sely 
populated areas 



This electrical milking machine saves a good deal 
of time and labour to the farmers owning krge 
herds of dairy cows 


about the construction of hundreds of large and small 
power plants in all parts of the country. . 

Farm electrification aids the efficiency of farn\ 
labor, reduce labor problems, increase profits on many 
farm operations, and adds the health and relaxation 
of the whole family. Co-operative power eystems, 
voluntarily organized by farmers’ group and financed 
by the Rural Electrification Administration now 
openite 385,000 miles of transmission and distribution 
lines m 46 out of 48 American states as well as the 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. Each farmers’ co- 
operative group operating ou a non-profit basis, tries 
to provide low cost electric serv'ice to its members. 
The members usually read their own metcre and 
sometimes compute their own bills. Such is the tnist 
that the co-operatives have in their members. 



This girl now mends dothis in a frautiou of the 
time before clectriiuty *was available 

liii'itallatioiis of eh’driiau refrigeration on American 
farms ('Ujiblc U. S. fuiiiK'ns to enter the daily business 
ju addition to their other farm activities. Besides the 
household refrigerators found in many farm house.?, a 
number of rural groups have largo-sized community 
refrigerators, to eliminate sjioiiages of meal and other 
farm produce. Electricity brought, to millions of U. S- 
farims and usolated rural communities through co- 
operative non-^irofit -making project.?, has greatly aided 
U, S. food production. 

The intensive development of rural electrification 
in the IT. S. ha.s brouglit many inquiries and specialists 
from other lands. Twenty-six engineers from 13 Latin 
American nations, and two from Puerto Rico, each 
completed a year of work with REA in tluj United 
States and the plan may be u.ejed a.«? a pattern for thr* 
successful development of rural electrification in many 
nations of the world. — USIS, 


THE VILLAGE INN 

By GEOFFERY GRIGSON 


Church and vicarage apart, the building which aurvives 
and flouriahes all over England, in every parish, every 
village, is the public house, scntiroemtally called the **lnn*\ 
oommcjinly called the ‘Vub”. 


The t‘Xterior of an English village inn in the 
Hampshire 

The “pub’* is very much more than a place to which 
one goes for a drink, or to buy cigarettes. It is a social 
centre, without distinction of class or income. In the 
towns and cities, the public houses are bigger, and those 
wltu frequent them are apt to use different rooms accord* 
ing to income; the working men in. the bar, those who arc 
belter off ini the saloon bar aoid sometimes the private bar. 

But in the country pubs, there are usually two rooms 
at the most. There is the bar. and an extra room, often 
in use only on Saturday and Sunday nights, which takes 
the overflow, anid particularly the women oi the village, 
since there is a certain division of the sexes. The wives sit 
and talk and drink their bottles of stout or beer. 

'fhe men, across the way, drink their pints of beer, 
play cards, or table skittles, or (now the most popular of 
all public house games) {play darts, a game that no<;ds a 
steady haind, a good aim, and constant practice. Nor does 
playing darts end at a particular pub. Village teams will 
play other villages, onie pub team against anothcT. 

A village public house sells a variety of drinks: spirits, 
a little wine (mainly port and sherry), bee^. cider — if 
it is a cider-making district — and mineral waters. Here 
and ther(% in a few fruit-growing districts, one may find 
a public house which sells perry, which is cider made 
from pears, instead of apples. Everywhere, as one may 
expect, beer in all its many varieties is the basic drink. 
Apart, from cider it is the cheapest. 

Social differences diop off when village people cross 
the door step of the pub. They all sit and drink together, 
and buy eoeh other drinks; farmer, workitig-man from the 
fgim, canUtpAter, garage hand, and the trade unionist who 
rk in the nearby town. Over their pint pots 


they share in a community lU interests^ jokes, gossipt 
weather, crops, sales, gardens, politics. 

In the nineteenth century, anid earlier, the public 
houses did not have a good name. There was noise, 
drunkenness, rowdiness. Beer was cheaper 
and more potent, the iOblation of the vil- 
lages was extreme, the living conditions of 
working-men not good. 

As a result, public houses were, and are 
still, carefully controlled. Caxiefu| en- 
quiries are made before an innkeeper is 
granted his licence, and licences are re- 
viewed by magistrates. The public houses 
arc opened only for two or three hours 
in the middle io.f the day, and, in the eveiu 
ings, usually from six till lew o’clock. 
Gambling and noisy singing are forbidden. 

The pub, of course, has its limitation. 
Tlie pub buildings, if clean and pleasant 
to look at, are usually old and small 
And a move is on fool to provide the 
villages with small community centres, 
in. which village people can see films, 
hold their concerts, play billiards, and 
so on. 

New Forest, ^ many community centres have 
been built, A got>d many more will be 



The typical interior of an Englidi village inn 
which is the common resort of all eemditiong 
of men 

built in the next 10 years as village menioir^ls to those 
who have been killed in the 193945 war. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE SALT INDUSTRY OF BENGAL 

By J K. nag, M.SC. 


Though the question of developing Bengal\3 nascent 
industry in salt • (revived after half a century) has 
long drawn attention of the Provincial Governments, 
the steps taken by them unfortunately have been so 
far very meagre. The biggest market for salt in India 
is Bengal, through the main ports of which, Calcutta 
and Chittagong, paKs annually one and a half croi^' 
maunds of salt from the outer countries to different 
regions of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Nepal and Bhutan. 
Orissa also used to derive her fifty per cent of the net 
consumption from tins market a few years back. She 
has fortunately been able lately to be almost self- 
sufficient to meet her entire demand. Bengal meets 
barely one-tcntli of her requirement from her cottage 
salt producers, who have revived the industry on ^ 
cottage? basis since the Oaiidhi-Irwin Pact of 1930. And 
she might be able to pup>ply up to one-fifth only of 
her entire demand, in case the potential capacity of 
of the cottage producers was fully utilised. But the 
supply for eighty per cemt of the net consumption will 
not await the developed salt industry of Bengal on a 
commercial basis. If slie cannot go ahead, this huge 
iwarket will compleiely pass into the hands of the salt 
traders of Madras, Bombay, Sind, Rajputana, the PnJi“ 
jab and Aden. The Indian sources alone, on the other 
hand, will never be abh) to meet BengaPs require- 
ment, for, they will have to meet the consumption of 
the whole of India, which tliey have done hitherto. 
It is regrettable that Bcmgal and Assam depend 
on the salt supydy from foreign countries, when 
all other provinces of India have been able to derive 
salt from inland soiuces. 

So Bengal’s f^jctory-made salt on rapid dcveloi)- 
ment of the industry will not only get a ready market, 
but also a very huge market resulting in an inducement 
to incrcaer- the outpuc year by year. She will not only 
feed the people of Bengal but also the people of the 
adjoining provinces like A^sam, Nepal, Bhutan and 
Bihar too, to a certain extent. 

It is needless to mention that Bengal has ample 
possibilities of developing her salt industry. Not only 
she has got a big market for her salt, but she has 
also received a backing from the Government, 
which, till the other day, had no sympathy for fho 
revival of her lost industry in salt, that used to yield 
during the last century 50 lakh maunds annually to 
meet the entire requirement. Tlie province i.s bl(?ssed 
with vast resources from the Bay, suitable lands 
and a preferable climate to expand ite sa't manu- 
facture alonj^ the entire deltaic region. A^: for the 
climate, it is never unfavourable as experts from 
Khewra and Bombay held some time ago. I shall set 
forth in this article a short study of the meteorological 
factors of Bengal, to place before the public as well 
as the Government to judge whether my conviction 
is right, or wrong. ' ' 


Contrary to the eucccssful efforts made by the 
other coastal provinces of India, Bengal did not make 
any endeavour in reviving her salt industry even after 
World War I, when the dearth of foreign salt and 
dependence of the province on foreign supply were 
keenly felt, because of tho biased opinion of a few 
salt experts, who far from closely investigating the 
suitability of the province in salt manufacture, created 
an unwarranted prejudice against future attempts. It 
became rather a public beiief for the last fifty years 
Unit Bengal’s delta did not afford cHmiate and land for 
a successful salt manufacture. 



Sallcrn Naupada 


Higiit from the d.iys oi the first Swadeshi move- 
ment in 1905 when Ihe programme of the boycott of 
British goods was first launched, BengaFs case of esta- 
blishing national salt manufacturing units was 'thrown 
out for two main reasons : 

1. Enforcement of the Prohibition Act of 1898. 

2. Indirect campaign of the salt traders (mostly 
non-Bengali) who had interest in the salt manufacture 
of the foreign countries like Cheshire, Aden, etc., to 
strengthen the pessimistic view of 'ihe public by 
propagating against Bengal’s salt strengti. of >the bay 
water and the climatic conditions. 

An enquiry, though non-official, into the manu- 
facture of salt in Bengal was however made in 1918 
by late Mr. Kapilram Vakil, a renowned chemist of 
Bombay, who was deputed by Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd. 
Mr. Vakil tiled to explore tlie possibilities, in face of 
a sUinding pessimism of the Government and the local 
people as well. He too, without examining the topo- 
graphy of the coastland as a whole, opined that Ben- 
gal's cliruatf? was not favourable for a big-scalc salt 
industry. 

The salinity of the bay water off the Bengal 
li’.toral in different parts of the province from Contai 
to Cox-Bazar was never examined scientifically by any 
official expert though a wix)ng idea of weak brine from* 
che sea lalong the shoie of Bengal had long been main- 
tained and the reason attributed to this was that much 
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fresh water flowing through the eBtuaries of the Ganges 
lessened its density. The etatcment cannot be substan- 
tiated by evidence. The only explanation that can be 
advanced is that when the sea water, if any, was 
examined, the sample was most probably drawn during 
the wet season. 





Another \icw of aaltcni Naupada 
The next sdentifle investigation was made by Mr. 
C. H. Pitt, General Manager of the Khewra Salt Mine 
(Punjab) in 1931 on behalf of the Salt Industry Conir 
mittee of the Central Legisklivo Assembly. Of the 
entire coastland of Bengal he visited only Midnapore 
and Western Sundarbans and left out the entire East 
Bengal littoral districts from the purview of his 
‘valuable* investigation. He completely threw out 
Bengurs case, though he suggested opening of an ex- 
perimental salt larm by a private concern. He was, oi 
course, good enough to endersi' in his lleport at page 7, 
paragraph 14, “In iny opinion it would be desirable 
to commence immediately compiling a series of read* 
ings of the strength of brine at different points. I do 
not consider that direct readings taken by hydro- 
meters would be sufficiently accurate for this work.’* 
Mr. D. N. Mukherji, now Collector, Central Excise', 
took out a series of readings in Sundarbans only, by 
Bcaumme’s Hydronu^ter in 1938 on behalf of the 
Government of Bengal Since then a thorough examina- 
tion of the water of the bay or from any of its arms 
was not made by any expert, official or non-official. 
Even the exyierts from Sind and Burma brought by the 
local Government in 1941, failed to tost them at several 
points and analyse eamples to ascertain the a\erage 
fetnmgth of Bengal’s vast resources. Last^yoar wc 
had occasions to examine the strength in several places 
at Contai, the Sundarbans, Bhola island, Hatiya island 
and on the Chittagong foreslioro by a Beaumme’s 
HydromoU'r and collected three samples for analysis 
to deterniinr the average strength of the bay. The 
analysis may be seen in Table I. 

Complying with Mr. Pitts advice, the Central 
Government did not undertake any attempt to found 
work in Eastern India, Their past enquiries 
confined to the examination of the existing 
P|P||lk j&urD 60 to enoure steady inland supply to the 


Bengal market. The Tax — , — ^ 

though it opined that India should be made self- 
sufficient in sail supply, laid stress on Bombay and 
Madras only. The Tariff Board appointed by the Cen- 
tral Board of Revenue on the recommendation of the 
above Committee too did not scrutinise the caae of 
Bengal as a source of supply and devoted all the pages 
of their report towards the development* of other salt 
sources of India for supply to Bengal. 

The Salt Survey Committee of the Central 
Government under the Chairmanship of Sir Chunilal 
Mehta also left the potential sources of Bengal out of 
their comsideration es no such direction was given to 
them. The Salt Industry Committee of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly examining the reports of the 
Tariff Board and the Survey Committee in 1931 recom- 
mended to the Central Legislature the levy of the 
additional import duty on foreign salt. The revenue 
derived from this duty wsns earmarked for inter alia 
“the investigation of the possibility of the develop- 
ment of other t’ources of supply in India, for example, 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and generally on the East 
Coast, including possibly actual experiments in suit- 
able methods of manufacture.” But the Central 
Government remained satisfied by deputing Mr. Pitt 
and paying Bengal her sh.arc amounting to about 
Rs. 17 lakhs from the additional import duty in 1938. 
Since then no effort has been made by them. 

It will be evident from historical records that 
Bengal’s old industry in salt did not die a natural 
death and the failure f-o revive it is wrongly attributed 
to the reasons that w(Te put forth by the Government 
and the salt traders who had vested interest in the 
foreign supply and thus in controlling the Bengal 
market. The main reasons, which now I do contradict 
and which were partially contradicted by late Mr. 
Vakil, were : 

(a) Decreasing salinity of the sea water due to 
discharge of fresh water by the Rivers Ganges and 
Brahmaputra ; and 

(h) The climate of Bengal is very humid and does 
not favour salt manufacture. 

The arguments against these ideas will be found 
below. 

II 

The raising of marine common salt is very much 
dependent on the climatic conditions of a country 
(humidity, rainfall, temperature, etc.) and the saline 
strength of the initial brine obtainable from the arms 
of the sea or tidal creeks of the sea. Therefore, it is 
better to ascertain these factors from actual records 
or experiments, if necessary, and by making a com- 
parative study of the Bengal littoral with the other 
sea coasts of India especially Bombay and Madras, 
where the salt industry has remarkably developed on 
a commercial scale. 

The following investigations were carried out in 
different saline areas of the province to explore the 
possibilities in promoting the indigeous salt industiy 
and to base the result of the eacomixudidb^ on the 
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meteorological factoie, aa detennined and recorded by it u well knovn that the brine erf the eea in its initial 
the Meteorological Department of the Government of strength evaporates more quickly than a strong brine 
India. atid therefore a low brine docs not^ to any i^at. 

Tabld 1 extent, make the process difficult and unremunerative. 


Analytes of tea water from different ports of Bet^/aT 
(Collection place and date) 
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Reading on B’.s HydT‘;mele, 

2-7° 

2-8" 


Sodium Chloride 

2-20 

2*198 

2*427 

(Common salt) 

Magnesium Chloride 

•24 

•27 

•29 

Magnesium Sulphate 

•19 

•19 

•20 

Calcium Sulphate 

-1 

•1 

•1 

Calcium Carbonate 

•01 

•01 

•01 

Silicia 

•001 

trace 

•003 

Oxides of Aluminium and 

Iron 

•001 

trace 

•001 

Potassium Nitrate 

nil 

nil 

•002 


Jj('t US calculate' thi* avi'rage composition from th<* 
abov 7 ' and compare it with the analyses of other fica 
waters. 

Table 2 

Analj/srs of soa water 
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Sodium chloride 

2*3 

2*6 

2-7 

2-7 

Magnesium chloride 

•27 

•28 

•61 

•23 

Magnesium sidphate 

•19 

•18 

•70 

•18 

Calcium sulphate 

•11 

•13 

•04 

•15 

Calcium carbonate 

•01 

— 

•02 

— 

Other matters 

•003 

— 

•01 

•2 

Analyser 

Briggs. 

King Lament 

Ure 



fromi 


from 



Ratton 


Calvert 


The analyses compared in Table 2 will show that in 
the strength of common salt there is only a difference 
of •3/*4 betWfeen the bay water of Bengal and the sea 
watem of Madras, Italy, France, Spain or Portugal. 

A litth' diminution in the strength of the brine 
does not materially affect the manufacture of salt to 
imeh an extent ss to malLe it an impracticable problem. 

* All w«r« MwlrMd br MeMn. R. V. Bil|p • Qb, 



Brine condensei's, Naupada 

The composition and the exact total density of 
the brine in terms of Beaumme s Hydrometer from the 
Arabian Sea in Bombay and around, whore 95 lakb 
mauudf< of salt are rnanijf*)i*.Lui(*d per year, could not 
be eollerted by me unfortunately, so that I could 
make a cioiiiiparative study. From one Government 
Report and the latest publication of Mr. Vakil, it is 
learnt that a saline of about 3°B is lot into the Bombay 
Works in high tides twice a month. So from the point 
of brine supply Bengal’s deltaic region is not unsuitable 
and it is time the erroneous idea of a low density of 
the sea water of this province was abandoned. The 
dischargo of water by rivers everywhere decreases the 
salt strength of the sea near the shore during the rainy 
months and up to November utmost. As for the River 
Hoogli in Westeni Bengal dissecting the salt land of 
West Bengal, we know very well that from 
January to May or till the break of the monsoon, this 
river, as its bed has considerably silted up, seldom 
earnes' ‘sweet water troiii the north and it greatly 
depencis on the tidal water from the se®. 



A cottage furnace, Cox Bazar 

From the analysis of the Ramples it is manifest 
that our sea water during the salt season is not l^fis 
salt in comparison with the other sources and it never 
precludes the idea of establishing an extended big 
scale manufacture along the entire coaatland. The 
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samples were collected mostly during the early part of 
the last salt season and they would have no doubt an 
increased strength, had they been collected simul- 
taneously in April or May before the rains. 


Tabus 8 

Avemge Relative Humidity jor 6 years, 1940^44 



Burma process at Dulabajra, Chittagong 

The coastal part of the southern part of Chitta- 
gong is by far the best place froiui the point of brine 
supply. The channels of Kutubdia and Moiscal due to 
a partial stagnation of sea water afford a saline 
strength better than that available in Bombay or 
Goromandal. And for this reason, the i>resent output 
of cottage salt from tht^ disrict of Chittagong has been 
estimated to be 3 lakh maunds annually and 1 have 
Been, the entire coastland from the mouth of the river 
Sankha right up to the estuary of Cox Bazar river is 
cultivated for salt production by the local people. 

The other saline tracts of the maritime districts, 
except Khulna and Bakarganj, which are really not fit 
for salt culture in an extensive scale, arc not less 
hospitable for a wide-scale growth of the salt industry 
on factory basis. And this our assertion is strengthened 
by the fact that about ton siilt companies have been 
manufacturing salt in Bengal for the In^t decade. 


♦December 

70-25 

63 

89-2 

73-4 

65-4 

♦January 

75-8 

C2 

82 

77-2 

63 

♦Februaiy 

73-8 

61 

82-6 

80 

59 

♦March 

77 

73 

82-2 

77-8 

69-8 

♦April 

74-8 

80 

77-2 

74-6 

71 

♦May 

75-8 

78 6 

68-6 

74 

76 

♦June 

82-2 

78-6 

64-2 

75-6 

86 

July 

87 

84 

67-4 

78-8 

88 

August 

86-4 

83 

72-6 

77-4 

87 

September 

86-2 

80 

76 

81-6 

85 

October 

81-6 

75 

83-8 

78-4 

75-4 

November 

71-8 

66 

88-2 

70-2 

67 

It will be evident 

from the 

table 

above that the 


relative humidity of West Bengal or East Bengal sea- 
shore region is not detrimental to progress of salt 
works and in coniparing the average figures it will 
be fotmd that the humidity of Bengal delta is almost 
similar to that prevailing in the coastal parts of Eastern 
or Western India. During Ihe dry months of December 
to March the Bengal delta is rather more dry than 
Bombay coast. That is probably due to its geographical 
position being in bctwel^n 21 deg. to 23 deg. latitude 
North, whereas Bombay sea-shore, where salt is manu- 
factured, lies between 16 deg. to 20 deg. latitude 
North. 


The climatic condition of the coastal part of the 
province may now be examined to see how far it is 
suitable for commercial manufacture of salt. The 
important meteorological factors favouring develop- 
ment of the salt industry are : 

1. Dry weather or low humidity during the season 
of manufacture; 

2. High temperature to accelerate evaporation 

when the land breeze blows; and • 

8. Less rain shower during the manufacturing 
season. 

In considering the above aspects of Bengali 
climate, we will have to determine the following : 

1. Humidity, 2. Average temperature, and 3. Rain- 
fall. 

The Humidity Factor : Relative humidity is the 
ratio of the actual vapour preasuro to the dew point 
of the atmosphere, the other conditions being the 
same and is determined in peTceDtag^^ The following 
is a comparative study of the humidity in plaees 
wher^^js or can be mnnufcBtured in a big sokle ; 



Salt-golas, Astrang 

The average relative humidity for five years 1240 
to 1244 for the period Dece^nber to June which may be 
ascribed as the salt poason, is 71 per cent in Sagore 
Island (West Bengal coastland), 70 in Cox-Baza^ 
(East Bengal coastland) but 75 -O in Bombay. There- 
fore, the posaLbilities of salt manufaetuie from the 
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];K)int of tumidity factor of Bengal's sea-shore laada 
caanot he disputed. The tropical countries are 
' nevertheless dry only for a short period during the 
wintry months and moist gene i ally during the rest of 
the year. The lands feitualed in northern latitudes are 
no doubt arid ajid afford a very auitbalc climato for 
£oa salt culture and that is why Karachi and Okha 
in India have? much r^eveloped their salt indiu-»t.ry. But 
moit't countjjcjj like or Madras as a whole 

produce salt more tiian Ur? out-1 urn of Karachi anti 
Oklia woiks, taken toK(‘lher 

So the 'hiimidily factor m IV ngul, if not singled 
out from the other factors, cannot do away wPh the 
progress of the salt jnduM'v as wc' find it from Uie 
exaiupli's of Madras i pd Boinliay. 

Amroyc TnnjKioh&ui : The moan temperature of 
the aliuosphen' during the Lwmty-four hours of day 
and night and ihal jn the daytime only are to be 
taken into acenunt to mc'iisure thi' progre-^s of conden- 
sation of bvin<‘ and ita ( lyslallisation in oixm pans, 
when artificial lie at not us<‘d in the final stage to 

r.aporali' tlio saturated saline. 

TIk If'mix'rature of the air depends on the altitude 
of th(' sun, liitilud(‘, elevation, distance from the J’ea, 
character of tht.* wind and amount of rainfall. During 
Deeenila-r to June, the temperature of air in India, in 
general, deci east's willi the iiicrca.se of latitude and 
hence from Soulli to North, the isotherms run across 
India nearly parallel to the parallels of the latitude. 
The ci'tm'ute, being not very cold, remains moderately 
dry. During the avid inonilis the lands away from 
the w\'i become mor<' hot due to the rise of tempera lure 
causing a dry bi ci jse blow tow'ardd the shore during the 
dayi imi* wliicli is I lieu longer than nights and thus 
accelteratc 'the progress of evaporation m the 
salterns. 

Tabuk 4 

Axierage tcmpcraiarcs for years 1940-4^^ 

Sagore Dland (West Bengal) 



Max 

Min. 

Moan. 

December 

84-6 

56 

70-3 

January 

81 *35 

53-4 

67-4 

February 

85-4 

55-8 

704 

March 

00<8 

66 

78-4 

April 

92-4 

69-2 

80-8 

May 

95 

71-8 

83-4 

June 

95-6 

'75-2 

85-4 

October 

68*5 

71-6 


November 

87 

62-8 



Cox Bazar (East Bengal) 



Max. 

Min. 

Moan. 

December 

85-4 

54-4 

69-7 

January 

84-6 

53 

68-8 

Febniary 

88 

53*2 

70-6 

March 

92 

60-8 

76-4 

April 

92 

66-4 

79-2 

May 


69*8 

81-4 

June 

904 

71-8 

81-2 

Oc^tober 


684 ' 


November 

00 

S14 



In Table 4 above, it may be seen tha,t Bengal’s 
coastiand in the wes.'cin part maintains a m^an tem- 
perature of 80®F and in the ensturn part maiatuinff 
about 75‘'F in average duiing the sail season, 1 meata 
December to June. Such tempciaUires afford with a 
clear sky and humidity of 7u to 80 per cent, a favour- 
able climate for .salt culture by evaporation Of 
water in vjsry shallow lagoons. Moreover, tlie maximum 
tempera lures from 82 'F to 90 F duiing tlie daytime 
are very much favourable in accch rating tlie prugiess 
111 the condensing beds. In West Bengal diore the lem- 
I)er,Htuie rises up to 96T in the wfleruoon and this 
must have been a helpful factor in dt‘po.siting salt in 
the crystallising beds of a few existing gall works in 
Midnapore and 24-Parganas. 

In East Bengal manufactories, though, the solar 
system of cr 3 ’stalli:^ation is not practised due to heavy 
rainfall, the otiicr factors icrnaining favourable, 1 s*eo, 
there is possibility of rosoiting to this economic 
method, utilising the sun ui> to th end, m Chittagong, 
at least for tlie dry winter uiouth.s. when it doe.*, not 
lain frequently. MoreoviT, ui the Chittagong coast, a 
beautiful diy land-breeze blows from the lull-traclfc* 
towaids the s<.‘u, similar to that Bombay gets from 
the Malabar ranges. Only for thi*. advantage, I miran 
the prevalence of land wind counteracting the effect 
of a high humidity, the Bombay suit works have been 
successful to expand their maim f act u re. Otherwise her 
Ainfall is about 80'' and the humidity is nearly 
.80 per c('nt, and the maximum temperature in sum- 
mer haidly exceeds In Bengal eoaslland, the 

temperature iwis even up to 97°F in May. 

Raw fall : Whether salt is manufactuied by arti- 
ficial {‘vaporation, employing fuel or by solar evapora- 
tion, the condensalioii of the saline an inalienable 
factor ; the sea water or concentrated biiiie is* 

allowed to evaporate in the sun either to the iietual 
deposition of .salt or to the point of Kaluration before 
it is boiled on a furnace. 8o the number of working 

(^ays is a great factor for tlu' progress of a salt 

factory. Accordingly, rainfall is a si»*ious impediment 
to the w^orking of a salt garden. It not only ispoils 
a saline by dilution with fresh wati'r, but also stops 
evaporation. For this reason, in sou-sal t-n»aking coun- 
tries where rainfall is high and is generally distiibuted 
in i>ost-summpr months, the salt .M'ason is confined 

to 6 or 7 months only. Rain showi’rs being alwaj'^ a 
handicap especially for the manufacture of solar salt, 
tlie placcwS which have the lowe.st rainfall may gene- 
rally be said to have a more suitable and valuable 
climate factor in their favour as compared with the 
places with heavier rainfall. The most important 
point, to consider is the distribution of rainfall over 
the year and its inten.sity, since the localities with 
limited rainfall over four months only arr*- decidedly 
more .suitable than those wheje it is *<prcad over a 
number of months in a year. But it cun never 
be ,an imprficticable proposition to manufacture salt 
by condensing brine in open paii.s in places where 
ttviplall is distributed over more than four months in 
some years. In Bombay, as well as in Bengal, some 
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yeu$ it taias front May to October, aome yean from ptui 78 M 5S M-fKi <S9'M 

June to November, though normally monsoon breaks Balaeore 87*3 8S'82 68*7 70*77 S8*10 

in the middle of June and the rainy season is almost Sagore 80*M 07*0 M'49 80'M 00*78 

over by the end of September. In the East Coast last Chittagong 122*98 116 78 07*82 02*00 98*96 

jrear it rained untimely during April and May 
and hampered the salt manufacture of the entire 

coaatal pari of Madras and Orissa. The occasional Auerope rom/ofl : Bombay 77*37, Madras 67*48, 
interruptions cannot throw out the case of any Puri 56, Balasore 73*18, Sagore 87*67 and Chittagong 
country to establish ite salt industry. Both Madras and IM'8. 

Bombay have an established salt industry for a long The rainfall figures of the Sagore Island obeer* 
time and they feed entirely the people of Southern vatory have been taken as indices for the seashore of 

West Bengal comprising the districts of Midnapore 
Therefore, when Bombay has been successful in and 24-Pargauas and that of Chittagong have been 
manipulating its adveise weather conditions and soil taken as indices of the coastal part of Eastern Bengal, 
(which is said to be much more plattlic than that of lu both these parts of the province there are salt 
Bengal) to foster a fully developed industry in salt, factories, producing salt for the last eight years. lu 
I think, Bengal should lose no time to follow her and Cox-Bazar Subdivision of Ihe district of Chittagong, 
expand salt culture to the fullest possible extent there are private salt manufactories that yield about 
in the interest of the counljy. 3 lakh maunds annually. They are following for the 

Table 6 below will show that the rainfall in last four years the combined process of solar evapora- 
Bengal is not all a disappointing factor in the way of boiling an adopted m Burma. As they have 

the promotion and expansion of the salt industry. abun(i.aut fuel ,n hand from the neighbouring forests 
Table 5 hill-tracts, thoy do not resort to natural evapora- 

Toial rainfall cryslalliising stage. This they had to take 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 for the interrupting rains might spoil A 

Bombay 97*58 63 81 81-7 78-38 74-10 crop. * 

Madras 58-04 61 08 65-22 85 77-21 


REMINISCENCES OF ACHARYA DHRUVA 

By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA VroilUSHEKllARA BlIATl’ACHARYA 
1 had the privilege of making an aeejuaimance with Acliarya even though they are essential for an adequate apprecia- 
Anandshanker Bapuhhui Dhruva quite in an unexpected lion of Hindu Culture in general, and specially lof Sana- 
way. It was through the laie lammlerl Prof. Sylvain Levi, kril l.iteraiure in its wider sense. 

In 1921 Prof. Levi came to the Vi^iva-Bharati, Saniiniketan, just before Prof. Le\i’s arrival in India Prof, Mimov 
as its first visaing Professor for delivering gome lectures noticed im an Annual of the Jain Svetambar G>nference a 
specially on Inidology. But accidonifllly at my request he work on Buddhist Logic, viz,, Nyayapravesa of which he 

introduced there the study of Chinese and Tdietan of secured a tika, but not its origirial. Making search lA 

which 1 myself was one of his first suidenis. lie gave different Jaina libraries in Gujarat, which have still been 
me the bija^mwitras of those two languages thus becoming preserving some Buddhist works, though not to the same 
my ^itru and 1 began to mutter them as far as 1 extent as Nepal, Acharya Dhruva succeeded in finding out 
could. the original Sanskrit Text of the work together with two 

With- a view to seeing the ancient sacred city of commentaries. He was thinking of editing them and dis- 
Benares he went there, and as could naturayy be expected, cursed the matter with Prof. Levi when the latter met 
he paid a visit to the Benares Hindu Univorslty of which him in Benares. Prof. Levi suggested to Acharya Dhruva 
Acharya Dhruva was then the Pro-rVice-Cbanccllor. Both to prepare an edition of the Saniskrit Text comparing it 
the scholars met each other and cUsunssed oa various wkh its Chinese and Tibetan versLons. It was further dis- 
topics. Within a few dajs Prof, LeVl regirned to Santini* cussed between them that while the Sanskrit portioni of 
lietan being not quite satisfied with what he saw there in the work would be done by Acharya Dhruva the portion 

the University, He observed, 1 remember, ^*Thcre are no relating to Chinese and Tibetan would be entrusted to 

arrangements for Chinese and Tibetan, nor even for Pali me. Prof. Levi having returned to Saniiniketan from Beno* 
and Prakrit, yet. it is a Hindu Universliy!^ The author- res told me of it and I was simply auaazed as to how he 
itfes of the University might toke note of It. It may, could suggest niy name in this connection, as I was then 
however^ he mentioned here that the last two languages only a novice of thMe two languages. At fihlt,. I refused the 
f^o httt the first two airg not introdooed proposal downright, hut Prof. Levi printed qpgn me en* 


/ 
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eouraging me ioir it» acceptance. 1 did not and do not still 
know how he could insist in offering a work to one who 
was tealJy not fit. However, I had to accept it and in a 
tew days I received a letter from Acharya Dhruva on the 
subject and we began to work canying on. necessary cor- 
respondence. It goes without saying that Prof. Levi helped 
me much taking "greater interest in this work. He could 
not stay long, in Santiniketan anid went to Japan« and 
on my part I went on working at the Nyayapravesa* This 
work in two parts is published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 

In October, 1922, my mother was seriouJy ill in 
Benares and T had to go there. I already intimated Acharya 
Dhruva of my going there saying that I would not see him 
with my hands empty, meaning liiercby tlial I would show 
him what I was doing of the Nyayapravesa, The illness 
of my mother proved fatal and I was to return as s^oun as 
possible a -..d so 1 was in a hurry to sec Acharya Dhruva. 
I went to the L'iiivei.sity and saw him there in his rcsi- 
*dence. An unassuming and simple man, just like a Brah- 
mana Pamlita of our country as he w^a«, Acharya Dhruva 
a once impressed me very much by his appearance remind- 
ing rnc of the following line of Kalidasa: akatasadrsapiaj' 
nah. We talked and talked on different tepics certainly 
not leaving the subject of the edition of the Nya^apruveia^ 
and became nearer to each other, I look leave of him 
and had had otiier occasions to meet him again in Benares. 

In 1933 the All-India Oriental Conference was held 
under the pationage of His Highnc.ss Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
at RaroeJa. I went there to attend it a.s a member of the 
Executive Council and as a Representative of tiro Vixm- 
Bharati of the Vidyabhavana of which T was then the 
Principal, carrying with me a message from our Gtirudeva, 
Rabindranath Tagore, regarding the financial position of 
his great Tiislitulion. I personally delivered the message 
to His Higline'ss explaining to him all about the Visva- 
Bharati. There I met Acharya Dhruva and the occasion 
ripened our intimacy all the more. He pr^siilcd over the 
Philosophy Secthm of the Coiiferpiice in which I had the 
honour to read a paper. I remember here how kindly I 
was received by the late Bhagavanji in liis /Isfatna at 
Karelibag where T |nii up. Ho took so much care for my 
comfort that T felt myself at home. 

On my way back from Barcwla my este>(Mned friend, 
Suniti Babu (Prof. Dr. Sunitikumar Chattcrjc’c of the 
University of Calcutta) w^as with me and we both broke 
journey and halted at Ahmedabad being guests of Muni 
Jinavijayaji, our common friend. I had alieady much 
timacy with him as for three, years he lived at Samriniketan 
being the Head of. the Department of Jaina Literature. In 
those days in the Visva-Bharati, in its different departments 
such as school, college, Research. Music, Art. and Village 
Reconstruction, there was a good number of students, boys 
and girK faw Gujarat. In that conaieetion I was for- 
tunate to have made many a Gujrati friend there, and 
I was so glad to meet some of those student^ and fnendn 
at Baroda and Ahmedabad. One Sri Narsihhfll Patel 
lived for some tiege at^Santinik^n, with his wife, two 
little daughters, Santa and Vimalg, ahd a sr)!i Rumanbhai. 
In order to meet me Fatelji kindly earner to Ahmedabad 


from a very £ar«off village. Dr* Manilal Patel, first a 
pupil and then a colleague, was with me from Santiniketan. 
Bhaktiprasad Trivedi, Pinaki (he preferred to be celled 
PinaUdn) Trivedi with his wife Srimati Indumati, all 
students of Santitidkelan, as well as many other studenta 
came to meet me. I had also the pleasure of meeting 
some parents of my Gujarati students, who came to 
Baroda. So I felt myself in no way a stranger. 



Aehaiya Anand^lianker Dhruva 

Here T mil'll particularly memion the name of Sri 
Kariinashanker Kulnuji. I already made him my friend 
at Santiniketan. Occasiuually he used to come there to 
pay hi«i homage to Gurndeva ami to lo(‘k after the Gujarati 
siudoiilr; reading tlicre. Indeed, his name Kaiunashanker 
is literally true, he being full of kindness and conferring 
happiness. Rare is the type of man to which he belongs. 
He was my constant companion lhcr(‘ grudging no pains 
nor rare for my case and comfort. 

Aliini Jinavijayaji's house at Ahmedabad which is sig- 
nificantly named Anekantavada is a rendezvous of the 
schfdars of the place with a good library. It gave me an 
opportunity for mcctinig a good many scholars whose 
friendship and asKoeiaiion J can hardly forget. 

A metuing was arranged by the friends in the local 
Gnjarali Sahitya f^arishat to meet Suniti Babu and myself. 
^ ilh much relnrtance 1 had to accept the invitation. This 
meeting was attended by some of the cdebrateul persons 
of the town and the members (ff the Society Including Sri 
H. K. Dhruva and Acharya Dhruva, the foiincr being the 
President of the asseml)ly. The President, Acharya Diiruva, 
Muni Jinavijayaji and Dr. Manila! spoke .suitably of the 
occasion in the meeting and welcomed us l»oih in an 
mhmada the literal sense of whicli, according to Mimam- 
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iats, liaa xio vaUdity at all. Then came there out tiim 
for giving reply. The meeting -was proceeding tightly in 
the local language, Gujarati. 1 was glad that it vaa not in 
English. But il put me into a great difficulty. For my 
philological Studies I had a stammering knowledge of Guja- 
rati juHt enabling me to use somehow or other a grammar 
or a dictionary of that knowledge. So it was simply im- 



Principal Dhruva at home , 
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possible for me with that amount of kiiowledgc to express 
myself in that language, and specially in such a learned 
gahering. In this helpless state I had no other alieriiative 
than to take re?ort to my broken Hindi with which some- 
how or other 1 aittunpied to manage. Suniti Babu spoke 
first partly in Hindi and then partly in English*. 

Next day .Sri Ambalal Sarubliai, a well-known figure 
of the part of the country, whom 1 already m€>t once at 


Santiniketan inwited :tis to a tea party in hU house. Acharya 
Dhruva was also among the guests present there and the 
function which we enjoyed so much wgs a great success 
mainly on account of his presentee there. 

Here 1 must note one thing that struck me very much 
during my sojourn in Gujarat. I shall a.'^d can never for* 
get the warmth and the depth of hospiVality, courtesy and 
kindness that I received from my Gif}ui'g.ti friends and 
studentts alike. 

In July, 1934, I met Acharya Dhruva fo>r the last time 
at Santiniketan. He came there only for two days having 
broken his journey to Calcutta. The inmate's of the 
Aisrama includinig the teachers and the students accorded 
to him a reception befitting a person of his po^fition. 1 
had the honour of taking him round all the departments 
of the V isva-Bharati situated in Sanitinikeian and Srinike- 
lan. On the morning of the second day of his sojourn 
there ho w'rni to see the- work of Sriniketan and addressed 
a small gathering of workers there highly appreciating ihs 
idea of ihe Poet which was being translated ini^) action. 
Ill llic Visitors' Book kept there he wrote omly one word 
underlined thrice, and it was “Excellent.” lie wrote only 
one word hut unusually he took much time to do so hold- 
ing the book im his hand. In the evening there was ar- 
ranged a big meeting in the llltatavana, the house of Sri 
Rathindranath, Poet’s son, Gurnde\a himself presiding. In 
reply to Poet’s addic-s widctmiing the august guest and 
dealing with the ideab «)f the Visi a-Bharati he expressed 
his high appreciation t f what he had lieard for years witnes- 
sing the varied acliievenictus in the f isvaSliura^L 

Next morning be. started for Calcutta. After that 
though we could not meet our friendship cont.uucd uniter- 
rupled to the last day of his lihi. The I niNejsjiy of 
Calcutta felt proud of him having him ocrusioijali^ as an 
expert in making some high uppointni' nt". and a^ an 
Examiner in Sanskrit of M.A. Exam nation, as well as of 
theses for Proracliand Koychand Sludeiilsliip. In 1943 he 
refused with regret a similar offer on the grotuid of ill 
health and after some time we received the news of the sad 
deimise of that gi^at savant and '‘the lust of the learned 
Brahmins of Gujarat” — as Sri K. M. Munsi would like to 
express. 




DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 

<22nd August, 1877-^IOth Srptrmbkr, W47) 


By Pbof. 0. C 

In the sudden death of Dr. Ananda Oiomarswamy 
within a few days of the celebrations of his scventhieth year, 
the study of Indian Art and Cwlturt:% CiviUraiion and 
Philosophy, and *the cause of Indian Nationalism have 
suffered a grfevous and irremediable lose. In him the 
world bap lost a versatile scbdar, a collfoior and connois* 
seur of Art of rare sensibility and discriminalion, u mystic 
phikeopher of a wide range of th^jughl, with a rate insight 
into the throe great disciplines <»f civilizati( n, nanu-ly. Art. 
Science and Roligi* ri. In Inm India has lopi hei gicaio^t 
art-critic, and art -historian, artid the most leame<! and 
authoritative exponent and intcrtwcler of the basic priiui- 
phs of Indian Art and Aeslhetics, her greatest champion 
and derciidcr of the values of Indian Civilization in all its 
phases and aspects. Tlie wide and almost encyclopaedic 
range of liis studies and his critical understanding of 
Western Philosophy and An helped him to demonstrate 
the fundamental unity of man’s approach to the deepest 
rod highest problems of life; this was richly demonstrated 
by his hrillianl essay-, in the elucidulion of the comparative 
values of Indian and medieval European Art in its Gothic 
Christian phases. Yet he began life as an enlhusiasiic 
student of tlie objective science of Geology ti» which be 
made many new and original eoniributioiis, and his scientific 
trairang in early life lent to all his thoughts, to all his 
writings and to all his studies of Art, a rare precision, a 
suhih; power of analysis, and a distinctive and accurate 
way of preseiilation <»{ his theines, which have never been 
ex<’elled by arxy author in the East or in the West. His 
accomplishment as u great linguist, happy in all the major 
European and Indian languages, imparted to everything 
that he wrote a highly exquisite literary flavour. He wrote 
the English language with an erudition, with a ma 8 tej 7 , 
with a fl<jxibility, with an expressiveness and a eharm rarely 
attained by any Englishman. Educated in England in his 
youth, he earned the diploma of a Doctor of Science from 
the University of London, auid in later life he devoted him- 
self to profound and intensive studies of the leading 
languages and cultures of India, specializing in Hindi, Pali 
and Vedic Literature. In him the culture of the East 
and the Wirpi had met in rare and Burpri-sing unity, bring- 
i*% forlli fruits the highest values to the stores of the 
world*s culture. As a publicist and an educatioTust h»s 
contributions deserve the highest praise and admiration. 
Indian Art had suffered grievously in the pa^t owing to 
bad and insufficient reproductions. In his brilliant series 
of books and monographs he presented Indian Art through 
the mo.st expensive and accurate processes of reproduc- 
tions in onler to bring forth and demonatrate their highest 
quality and beauty. It will be impossible to •present witliin 
the limits article anything like an exhaustive survey 

of his great contributionw to Art and Dterature. His re- 
searches into ail phases of Indian Art and the eiiieiddlion 
of the intricate evolution of Us history can nfever Ik* sur- 
paased and shall ever regapin as a jM:attding monument ^ to 
his genius. 

By an unhappy eombinatkm of eireunwtancer. and by 
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the philistine attitude of Indians towards the finest flowers 
of their own civilizationi, India and m'Klern Indians had 
lost the advantage of a personal contact with this high 
priest of Indian Nationalism and the greatest teacher and 
autluTitv of Indian An, and it is sad to think that the 
loss of India has been the gain of the United States where 
he was destined to live the greater pari of his life. He 
never sought puhlieirv in any form or kind and led the 
life of a recluse and a devotee to the cause of Indian 
Art. for which he incessantly worked to make new dis- 
coveries and incessantly wrote to set forth their meaning 
and significance. He visited In<lia three times slaying for 
h ng slrMches to study the monuments at first hand and 
|o coIIe»’t materials and data for the under'^landing of the 
w'liolf* evolution of a great cycle of .Art, unique in the 
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history of the culture of the world. In the course of an 
extended lour in NoriJioin India during the autumn of the 
year 3910, h-' collected an enormous quantity of the finest 
specimens of Indian Paimin;:*. and Drawings and other 
masier-pioces which presented Indian Art in hitherto 
unknown phases and expressions. This enormous collection 
of Indian Art lu- offered to pre.senl to the Indian Nation, 
on the condition that an adequate Museum and Gallery 
slwwld be built at Benares, he himself offering, to act as 
its Curator. A prinleil Appeal was i.«sued. and widely 
circulated, bat our nationialists impervious to the claims of 
ImUan Art failed to respond to his appeal. And uhi- 
malfly the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boiiion, 
agreed to accept the collection and built up a worthy 





Gallery to Itouae and to pment the collection for ^ 
benefit of atudenta and oonnoiaseiirB irom all paita of the 
world. Thia collection moiw stands as a unique and the 
tnost comprehensive presentation of all phases of Indian 
Art brought together under onje roof in any part of the 
world. Indcodi there is no collection, in any museums of 
India which pr^enl such a connected and comprehensive 
picture of the history of Indian culture as the Indian 
wings of the Boston Museum. It is impossible to esti- 
mate in rupees, annas and pies the extent of the loss 
ol this treasure to India by its transference to a distant 
comer of the world, inaccessible to the general bodies 
of Indian students. The loss of India has been an in- 
valuable gain to America and a gain to the access in 
prestige and understanding of Indian Art in the West. 
Since this transfer of one of the finest collectioiib of Indian 
Art, clioseiv and selected by a gifted and talented con- 
noisseur of rare disoriniinalion and knowledge. Various 
Indian collectors have attempted to build in India important 
collections of Indian An, hut none of lliese later collections 
can approach the Hoss-Coomaraswumy co]lccii<m of the 
Boston Museum, in the range and rarity of its items. To 
htiild such a collt'clion is itself a signal service to the 
knowledge and nriderstaiuling of a great culture which is 
still a sealed bcH>k to the majority of Indian Nationalists. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy's appointment as the keeper of the 
Boston collection and as the Kesearch Fellow in Indian 
Art, brought him opportunities for profouiid and extensive 
studies for elucidating the history of its evolution, studies 
which he published in the Bulletins of the Museums in 
incessant series of short but erudite articlcF, revealing the 
glory of Indian Art, presented with a wealth of scholarship 
and citations which have extracted unstinted praise from 
savants from all parts of the world. Unfortunately, his 
signal services in the cause of elucidating the finest phases 
of Indian civilization have been, very little known to his 
brother-nationals in India and the name and fame that he 
had acquired in< India during the years IWJ and 1910 
at the height of the .Swadeshi Movement to which he gave 
a brilliant lead in the right direction by his lectures and 
articles (many of which were pnMibhed in the pages of 
this journal) faded out of niemery, when this Banished 
Yaksha was forced to make Boston his Isorae and his venue 
of cultural studies. The Indian Univci lilies have several 
times invited many Western Orientalists to deliver Exlen^on 
Lectures and the Indian Oriental Conferences have even 
invited some English Orientalists as Presidents of their 
aittings, hut the claims oif this eminent and erudite Indian) 
scholar have been deliberately neglccred and ignored in 
spite of repeated suggest hma made by the wriirr, A pro- 
phet is, indeed, never honoured in his own. country 1 

It is necessary to recall the actual nature of the fruits 
of his studies in the field wJiich he Itad and which 

be enriched with rare colour and flavmrr#^ Vci the task 
is impossible to fulfd within a limited space and we must 
cotiteni ourselves with a bare recital of the most important 
and sigutificant of his many publ leaf Ions. 

His first negotiations with ihd basic foitndations of 
Indian cultux^ began during his few yem* stay in Ceylon 
«i the Direcioir of the Mi^eralogic4 Survey that island. 


in the intervale of official duties be was soiely aggrieved 
by tbe denationalized outlook of Sinhalese youths, wearing 
foreign costumes and adopting English natnes and ignoring 
the ancient Sinhalese culture under the enervating in- 
fluence of English education. Dr. Coomaraswamy attempted 
to change the attitude of his brethren towards their ancient 
heritage and published and edited Ibr two years the 
Ceylm National Review, preaching the va|ue and beauty 
of indigenous culture of the Island. This led to a scienti^ 
survey of the surviving guilds of Sinhalese craftsmen and 
their beautiful crafts, the history of which was set forth 
in his erudite monograph om Mediaeval Sinhalese Art 
(1908). It was the writer’s privilege to request this pro- 
phet of Indian culture to rerichT his tribute to the shrine 
of Indian Art proper. And the response came in* a few 
weeks in a stimulating pamphlet on the Aims of Indian 
An (May, 1908) later reprinted ini the pages of this 
Review, This was followed by his challenging paper read 
at the Congress ol Orientalists at Copenhagen (August, 
1908) in which he courageously and ably refuted the 
theory of (ireek influence oni Indian Art, creating a great 
sensation among the coteries of European Archaeologists. 
Then followed a succession of beautiful publications, set- 
ting fuiih in accurate facsimiles the merits of Indian 
Drawings and Paintings (Hindu as well as Mughal) in 
two series of admirable portfolios published by the India 
Society, London, which, for the first time, opened the 
eyes of Eur(»poan connoisseurs to the iKiauties of these 
treasures, the high merit and technique of which challeng- 
ed the morils of Holbein and Ingres. As practical aids 
to the study and undei standing of Indian Art he. puh]i.^bed 
in 1910 his admirable portfolio of Selected Examples of 
Indian Art, reproducing with comments, forty well-chosen 
masterpieces, many in colours. This was followed by a 
sf?i’ies of 100 collotype Plates reproducing distinguished 
exainp)e.s of Indian Art under the caption Viswakarmma 
to which the famous artist Eric Gill conliihnied an illu- 
minating introduction eulogizing the values of Indian Art, 
These publications were not only eye-openers to European 
students, but also to Indians, till then absolutely imper- 
vious to the appeal of their nulional Art. In the intervals 
of tnccssarvt articles on many phases of Indian culture 
(later collected in 1918, in the Dance of Siva), Coomara- 
swamy piibli'-hed through the Oxford University Press 
(1916) two admirable folio volumes on Rajput Painting, 
which for the first time recovered the identity of Hindu- 
Bramhauical Paintings, hitherto confused by European 
writers with Moghul miniatures. The demonstration, illus- 
trated by 78 admirable examples for the first time placed 
Hindu Paintings on its own pedestal. Tlie text tot iortht 
with scholarly accuracy and philosophical jnterpretatiofl, 
the entire spiritual atmosphere of Vaishnavite and Saivaite 
doctrines of thought in relation to which the Rajput paint- 
ings were proved to be the visual commentaries cm the 
Bhogavata and Shaiva Puranas. Raphael Petrucci and 
Laurence Binyion anti other European connoisseuvs 
acclaimed this new eye-opener with unstinted praise. In 
the same year, a popular survey of Buddliist culture wtls 
given in'his Buddha and the Gospel of Buddkiem, ,admh> 
ably illostrated by typical Buddhist mafl^j^i^eces and 
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itXSclaily (iraM IbitkiailivtSs hf Dr., A. N. Tagore and Nanda 
Lai Boae, Three yeare before this work, an Edinburgh 
publisher issued his little volume on The Arts and Crafts 
aj India aid Ceylon^ which with its 195 illustrations is 
•till the best general survey in a handy form. His duties 
in the Boston Museum brought forth three admirable 
Catalogues of the Collection, (Sculpture 1, Rajput Painting 
n, Jaina Painiting 111), which for accuracy and scholar- 
ship will stand as unsurpasiable models for Museum in- 
ventories. The introductions to these catalogues and the 
bibliographies aJincxed to them are mines of information 
,and permanent guides to the study of their subjects. In 
tJie stately series of tomes of the Ars Asiatica, Dr. 
Coomaraswaniy contributed two important \olumes, one 
on the Sculptures of Bodh (Vol. 193r)), another on 

the Oriental Miniatures of the Cvloubcw Collection (Vol. 
XUl, 1929). That he was equally at homo in his erudite 
oxcurnono into Hindu Paintings as ini Musalinan Minia- 
tures is pioved by his various essays and ariicles, richly 
documeiuofl at every slop and specially, by his smali mono- 
graph on the Treatise of Al-Jazari an Automata (Bostun, 
1924). liis scries of illustratccl articles on Moghul Icono- 
graphy (Artibus Asiae, 1927) is replete with new informa- 
tion and (lata, tlirowing u flood of light on little known 
aspects of the theme. His History of Indian and Indone- 
sian Art (1927) is the only complete survey of the subject 
destined ko remain as an iiulispcnsible tcxl-hook for 
•pecialists as well as fur ordinary sludenis. His service in 
the field of Buddhist Archaeology and Iconogiaphy are in- 
valuable. In. his epoch-making assasy on tiie Origin of the 
Buddha Image (1927), he coniph'tely demoli^hcd FouchcrV 
thesis cm the Creek origin of ilu' Image. In his Elements 
of Buddhist Iconography (1934), he analyses and traces 
the origin.s of Buddhist Art to Vcdic sources and MJpporis 
his thesis by illuminating refercm'es covering ilie whole 
field of Vedic literature. His erudite dissertation on the 
Hature of Buddhist Art (published as an Introduction to 
The IF' all Paintings of India, Central Asia, and Ce\fon, 
1938) displays an encyclopaedic knowledge of the vast 
expanse of Pali literature which is truly astounding. On 
many points, he cites parallel ideas from Gret^k. Latin 
end medieval Christian literature to elucidate the basic 
ideas underlying Buddhist iconography. His rich contri- 
butione to Comparative Mythology are attested by several 
learned essays, out of w'hich two oiitsianding ones may be 
here cited: — ‘'The Tree of Jesse ami Indian Parallels or 
Sources” (1929), and “The Iconography of Durer's ‘Knots’ 
and Leonardo's concatenation” (1944). His two disserta- 
tions on ”Yakeas” offer the most illiimi mating interpretation 
of a very little known phase of Indian Iconography, dticu- 
mented at each step by a wealth of illustrative photographs 
and drawings unisurpassed by any works on Indian An. 
His meticulous examination of the Silpasastras and the 
relative texts’^ have given us rich fruits of his brilliant 
studies on this topic in numerous articles. His IearrH;d 
and accurate rendering of various texts bearing on the 
techniques of Indian Ar{ have thrown a flood of light m 
the most obscure phases of its history. On the theoretical 
aspects of the subjM his ematAndiiig contributions are 
the tnmslations of ^ Sttbm^tkart^ ViiJmu^dharmmatkirap 


Silparatna, Abhilasartha ChinUtitiahi^ afltl his One Hundred 
Passages on Burly Text an Painting, His meticulously 
accurate philological interpreiatione of the technical words* 
reveal a stupefying eruditloii bearing on the whole literature 
of the subject. The most illustrative examples are his 
essays on Paroksa, Abhasa, and on. Alamkaran. For the 
last ten years, he had almost exclusively devoted himself 
to the study (.>( Vedic texi.'s and iheir imcipieiutiuu. These 
investigations appear to be the crowning laurel of the 
scholastic career of omr: who began life as a man of science 
and an expert gcologi.'*r. Numerous cs'j.ajs hearing on his 
studies of the* Vedas atte.st the marvellous philological feats 
of an aestlietician and surprise us by the astounding range 
of his scholarship Qri.d exp(*rt kn^wletlge. The present 
writer is not qualified tt^ a-^sess the merits of his Vedic 
studies, but competent seliolars have lavished unstinted 
praise on Ids two booklets, Angel and Titan: an Essay in 
yediio Ontology, and A Acn Approach to the Vedas: An 
.E$say in Ttanslation a,nd Exegesis, There is hardly any 
phase of Indi.^ii ruUure which he has not touched and 
iransniiiird into gold. His researches into Early Indian 
Architecture documented bv illusiraiive drawings is a 
solid contribution to the .^tibjcet, miniiitdy describing each 
member of Indian architcTlnral constiuction. by its technical 
term, drawn from the whole field of early Sanskrit litera- 
ture. As a Reviewer, he has revealed new methods and 
manners. Mo'*! of hi.s revi^wb are indcppivdeni articles, 
supphunenting the data of the subject treated, with in- 
formal ion unknown to the author reviewed. Thus, his 
Indian Architectural 'Terms, a veritable encyclopaedia of 
the Mibjcct, has grown out of u n'view of Dr. Acharyya's 
books on Indian Aicliiteelure, and it now stands as an 
adniiraide and indisptinsabit* text-book giving a mine of 
information for all students of the subject. The 

range of his wide knowledge, his exhaustive researches on 
any purtimilar lopje, his careful and mcttcnlous W'ay of 
handling his subjects made liim as happy in dealing with 
Early Indian Terlacotlii'^ as with obscure points in Bud- 
dhist Lieonography, as happy in treating with any phase of 
Mughal Painting as in dealing with Hindi Ragmala Texts, 
with illuminating commentaries* on the philology of archaic 
Hindi words occuning in muwicnl inscriptionb. As an 
Orientalist, with a wide range of subjects he siirpas.sed Pro- 
fessor Sylvain Levi; as a Philologist, he has challenged 
the wmrks of many aullmiiiies, and, as ani Historian, of 
Art, his works surpass ihohp of Renati and Maspei'o. It is 
unfortunate that the rapid progiisb of his scholarship took 
him many miles away fiom his popular and propagandist 
e8.say8 of his early Swadr.shi days, with the wide popular 
appeal of his lectures repiintcd in Art and Swadeshi 
(1911) and his admirable Essays in Indian National Ideal- 
ism, and in his later works he l>erame loo much of a 
mystic and a metaphysician beyond the reach of ordinary 
individuals), though still exciting the envy and 4hc admira- 
tion of scholars. Most of his writings are lit up by a 
surfeit of breath-taking references and parallel passages 
from all the philosophical writers of the world, and, some- 
times, an interpretation of the symbology of an ordinary 
Indian Picture or Icon is supported by citationa from 
Kausitaki Brahmana, Plato, and Jalaluddin Rumi, as w6U 



as hom Homeric epigrams and Coptic Gnoi^tic traatisesl ^b^re. rh mayvivan J’e aaid pAt^mitnant 

His works dffw the warm appreciation of Western savants* his memory can silrpam ■ tbio ' brUlilint and shining 
•but* Indians have yet to pay their debts of tribute to one jnonumeiifs of his , own scholarly works. Dr, Coomara* 
of ilidr greatest prophets., It is prupostid to issue a Memo- swamy is dead, but he will live in t|ie. inspiiing and shot- 
rial Volume of i^ays on Indian Art to honour the memory |ng 'pages of his writings, the brightest banners symbqliaing 
of Indians greatest •eavamt, and it is expected that the the supremsMsy of Indtani Culture and Civilization. . 
citizens of Free* India will flock to collaborate in this 
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Fisli is the most importaiDt member of the aquatic 
environment that is used in hiinian foud extensively all 
over the world. It is also used in the manufacture of 
oil and other useful products. The fish meal and its by> 
products are used as coiicemratcil feed for the cattle and 
poultry or as fertilizer for soils. Under normal conditions 
in India fish is a cheap source of protean and certain vita- 
mins, ami founs a common item of cvery-day diet for a 
large bulk of the population. In view of the fact that 
in the humid parts of India, such as Assam, Bengal and 
Madras, the absence of suitable perennial legumes for 
pastures as well as the prevalence of various diseases 
among the livestock population arc limiting for the growth 
of a large-scale, prtKHpcrous ar^iimal husbandry, the im- 
portance of fish to enrich the. food of the local population 
oannot be ever-emphasized. 

All animals derive their food, directly or indiiecUy, 
irom plants. Green planits are organisms that can s>nlhe- 
size — with the aid <»f light and green colouring matter of 
their leaves (chlorophyll) -^-carbohydrates from water and 
carbon dioxide. In pond wotcr, it is- the assemblage of 
minute, olf,Qi) microscopic, plants ami animals known as 
plankton, izmtead the large rooted planu, that are the 
basic source of food for the aquatic life. Collectively, the 
minute animals are known as zoi^planklon and the minute 
plants are phytoplankton. 

Phytoplankton ccmiala mainly of algae that include the 
diatoms, desmids, blue-greeii algae and green algae. It is 
the presence of these organisms that tints pond water 
green or brown, makes the green scum oni the surface, 
and produces the effect known as *watcr bloom*. It is the 
algal members of phytoplankton that syotliesize, with the 
aid of light and clilorophyll, carbohydrates from water 
and carkom dioxide. Bacteria are also members of 
pliytoplanktoit, but quantitatively tlie>’ are not as important 
as the gmn metphers of this group in eo far as their role 
as f(K>d for lOtber organisms i» coiiceimcKl. Bacteria. JhPlvever, 
cause the decomposition! and conversion of dea4 organic 
matter into simple compounds that may ^e usajd in the 
growth ofi^zpoijlankton and phytoplgukton; Tbu|s| iphyto- 
plankton 10 the ^slc organic, resource in water kpon whicb 
depends the iHe of nil aquatic atumals. » ; 

*Th« a«kn<nirls>lS(i chHr graft u#r to Dt. CuTt|», Pra- 

^ASiiual ^Gsnetliij*. C«rWn>'%ntvSf«ny, 
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Zooplankton consists principally of protozoans, rotifers, 
and crustacean's. Most of these animals feed upon micro- 
scopic plants or phytaplankion, although Mojnc are cumi 
vorous and feed on other minute animals The largest 
animals in the zooplankton group arc the ^:‘rul,(uccan^ that 
are an important source of food for inse.ct latvae and fis-h. 

As stated before, phytoplankton is llic basic food m 
the pond, nevertheless, few fish feed directly upon ii. The 
Punti and Mouraluf feed primarily on plankton organisnis, 
but most aport hsh, such as Hohu and Katla. feed on 
either insects or their larvae or other fish. The fish that 
usually feed upon animalo, lake plants only when there 
is insufficient atumal food. Carnivorous fish will eat fish 
smaller than themselves, irrespective of the species to 
which the prey belongs. Such smaller hsh are known as 
forage hsh. 

There should be a proper balance in the proportion 
of forage and carnivorous fish in a pond so that there may 
be sufficient forage fish to support the carnivorous li-^h 
population and also there must be enough carnivorous fish 
to prevent the forage fish from overcrowding the pond. It 
is interesting to note that the fish population ini a pond 
will affect the size to which the Bsh will grow hut noi 
necessarily the carrying capacity of the pond. The fish- 
carrying capacity in a pond can, however, be altered by 
changing either the species of fish or the presence of dis- 
solved minerals in water. Therefore, the management of 
a pond involved mainly the manipulation of two factors, 
{]) fish population and (2) water fertility, h is the second 
factor that will be the focal point of our subsequent dis- 
dussion in this article. 

Pure water will not support liyinjg organisms. To do 
so, water must contain certain mineral salts bf nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potassium, calcium, etc., and also certain 
gases must be present. Of the gases present in water the 
most abundant are oxygen, nitrogen and earbort dioxide. 
Most of the carbon dioxide results from the dfcbmpoeition 
of organic utatter present in the ponid while yaryihg por- 
tions of this gas may be absorbed from the aimoisphere. 
Carbon dioxide is utilized by plankton in the production 
of carboliydrates and oxygen is ^released diirtc|! this pi^ 
cess. The carbohydrates, togeBier Vith ^Mnera! skits, 
build up the iivihg cells ahd keep gpin^‘^^"^fo<^ dbiitt* 
ih Irbe pond. Durriijg; ret^lratiOQ bf atilmab 

bxyiiett is cotisumed followed by^ the' cgrboli 

dlokl^. Some oxygen » alio abim^d ft^ by 
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' "bdii^ ih(^ ' ffni^ o»d ihuti ' lutbenoes 
' the \ltfe iW wat«r* " ^ ' 

lid fidk la. p«rtHl* fw direct or indirect 

couMitttl^d by rncami, the <(eidetiOti of tibe ihberent 
uretw iMtiBtt. Wjm ih/ft rate oi consumption exceeds 
tlie rote of roouperation of tlui depleted fertility, the 
proditctivlty of the ipond goes down with a corre^nding 
redttotio^ In Ibh production. Thus, to maintain the maxi- 
mum jiroductiOiit of fish the pipdnetive capacity of the 
t pond must be raised and maintained at the optimum level. 
IThe drainage of firii from the pond to the market means 
the draining of mainly its phosphorous and n(itrogen 
contents. Nitrogen entmrs into the constituent of the pro- 
toplasm and so also does phosphorus; but a great bulk of 
phosphorus IS in the bones. In point of fact, next to 
carbon and hydrogen and oxygen, nitrogen and phos- 
phorus constitute the largest proportion of the fish body 
while the potassium content is comparatively low. fhere- 
/ore, the ferdUzation of a pond means the addition of 
mainly two constituenu^ nitrogen and phosphorous^ while 
the problem of maintaining potassium^ content in a pond 
is merdy a question of tapping the potash reserve from 
the fy)ttom of the pond, adding this element if and when 
n^essary. inemenu other than these, and possibly cal- 
cium, are crdinarily present in water in quantities suffi- 
oient for the growth of aquatic life. However, for fer- 
tiUcation to be effective and economic for fish production, 
a prosper understaniding of the sources and reserves of 
these elements in nature is essential. 

hfitrogen cbnatitutea about 78 per cent by volume of 
the gases present in the air. Thme are about 70 million 
pounds of uitiogen over every acre of land or water. It 
ii from air that Mhther Earth has received, and still re- 
cuivas nitrogen for life to hioorn on her bowm, and it is 
alao tem the eapm smtrce that she accumulated in the 
past her nitinte reseiye for mag to exploit it for chemicals 
and icrtfligm lUa imlimited source of atmospheric nitro- 
gen It uadhaa to plants unless they are supplied with this 
efeeddin in. auitaWe comhinatimis. 

fljiich year* it is estimmed, die crashing electricity of 
. 31^ mens dian 10 million tons of nitrogen 

" ib that fall to the earth in rains. At 

apatg the earth's surface, for instance, in the 

jMiikea with greater Irequenoly and 
. dtoW ebawiiere, thus addtUg more nourish- 

Sut with Vidktntog dene as the enly 
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PhoiqHlidi^, rather untfprtnly dis^hm^d in the 
Mthosidm "tp the extent of about 0.12 per cent. Hie 
kimwtt deponU of mineral phosphates are vcay smali, 
curring in daahte portions in but a few placea^ sUtih ae 
the United States, North Africa and Soviet dliissia. Its 
importance Ilea in the fact that in any kind of farming 
the addition of this element from an external source is 
more imperative than nitrogen and potash, for the sub* 
cessful output of a crop, be it wheat or fish. 

Potassium is very widely distributed in the earth's 
crust. Unlike nitrogen and phosphorus, the quantity of 
potassium fooinid in soils is comparatively high. The 
earth's crust contaiiis about 2.45 per cent of potassium in 
contrast to about 0.04 per cent in oceanic waters. Yet 
the accumulation of soluble potassium salts stiitablc for 
fertilizer purposes ocCur in large quantities in but few 
places, chiefly Germany, France and South-west United 
States. The nature of soil underlain by the bed of a 
pcxnd Is an indicator of its potassium rcfserve and also 
of the degree of its availability. In general, a more' or lest 
saindy soil will be poor in (potassium while a clay soil 
will be richer in this element. ^ 

Pond water does contain nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, but their amounts depend upon the fertility of 
the soils over which the waters have flowed or through 
which they pmrcolated. The soil composing the bed of the 
pond also exerts some influence on the fertility of water, 
and the degree and kind of this influence is a function of 
the nature and properties of the soil. Nature is fertiliang 
tlie pond every year in her own way, and man should to- 
tiliae it fitting to his own needs. An American biologist 
says, ^A pond is mndi like a pasture, the amount and 
kinds of animals and fChits may be eobbt^ and regu- 
lated, and iHiq pipdgGtkm of meat may he ingrei^ed by 
fertilization.^ 

A review of dm eaqpgdjgi^ conducted in Eptrope re* 
veala Iflmr the uee of vari^ hinds of ferdlingrs pw^uced 
inereases in fhb output, m^l^ng from 28-^^, per cent. In 
many of these eyperiments nitrogen, phoiqihorus and 
potasahim, when added all together, gave beMm results 
than when need separately or in pairs. The tests conducted 
at the Alabama Experiment Station in the United States 
have ihown that as mudt as 580 pounds of hsh per acre 
of pcMid can he produced annuity by prop^ totiUza-^ 
tion* Hm^apf^oatloni of crimmercial {grdBai^\^ 
primardy fhe growth of gilaiikton ai^ dp^h it the 'food 
dtudn’ in dhe pond, limn 

donhle ^ planktosn oentmit the M ^ 

dltotoii ia e^flerali^^,^^^ In jdig, United States 
conducM with dis^fSd water, inoculated 
euitnm,..^ efficient 

.Ipeidgcd^, of)pl^^ if ofatained when die waiter contains 
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allowance being made foit this fixation by inoreaalng the 
phosphofua content, ao that the nitrogen, pbosphoruB 
and potoaaiam Btupplied may be in* the ratio of 4: 2: 1 
respectively. However, this rate of application is not a 
universal practice. Tlie conditions and the requirements 
of the pond and its aquatic life will vary from place to 
place, from country to country, and so also wilt the pro- 
cess and rate od fertilization. 

The inorganic fertilizers commonly used in pond 
fertilization are sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate and muriate of potash. Fertilizers that 
develop acidity should be used where the waters are 
alkaline, or if used elsewhere, lime should be added to 
neutralize their acidity effects ; while fertilizers that cause 
alkalinity aliould be used where waters are neutral or acid. 
In any case, fertilization must be done, every year, at 
regular intervals and throughout the growing season if the 
oorrying capacity of the pond is to be kept at the maxi- 
mum. It seems that repeated applications of fertilizers at 
intervals are more effective than when a large amount is 
applied at one time. In general, fertilizer application is to 
be made whenever there is a fading of the green tint of the 
pond following the previous application. 

The reports on the results of fertilization of poi^s 
with organic manures arc rather meagre and vague. The 
organics used as fertilizers are mimorous of which cotton- 
seed meals, soybean meals, grain and grain thrashings, 
sewage and sewage sludge, tankage, hay and manure are but 
a feiw. Farm manures, seed meals, hay, and plant compost 
have been principally used in the United States. In Germany 
ffsh have been! cultivated successfully in specially construct- 
ed tanks fed by sewage effluents. However, all of these 
organic materials are, as a rule, low in pliosphorus; there- 
fore, to get better results, their reinforcement with super- 
phosphate is essential. 

It is well to remember that the nuirieiiis present in 
the organacs are not as readily and as completely avail- 
able to phytoplanton as commercial fertilizers. A portion 
of the organics that is soluble in water may fertilize the 
pond for the growth of algae, a portion may he eaten by 
insect larvae and zooplankton, and the rest, depending upon 
the kind of organics used, may be eaten in small <iuuntity 
by fish. With organics the fish production may be raised 
considerably, but there is a lack of proportionate relation- 
ship between the carrying capacity of the pond and plank- 
ton production which increases only slightly. With in- 
organic fertilization, and on the other hand, the plankton 
• production increases and with it the fish production in- 
creases in a proportionate manner. ^ 

There are a few other poinits that should be considered 
when ponds are l<» he fertilized through organics. The 
amount of organics to be applied fur eff^^ctive fertilization 
is more than that n^ed with inorganics. V^ ith organics 
that reduce greatly the growth of phytoplankton tlirbughits 
direei etwisuiuption by the acquatic animals, growth of 
phytoplankton will be reduced with a coiresiHinding reduc- 
lioTi* in photosynthesis. As a result, there will he On increas- 
ing accumulation of carbon dioxide with a eoiTCsponding re- 
duction in oxygen in water to which may alw) be added the 
carbon dioxide produced by the decomposition of whatever 


organic matter there is on the bottom of the pond. Thus^ 
there may develop locally ^^tsvdtli high acidity and reduced 
oxygen supply, bearing the potentialities of injury for the 
aquatic life. Moreover, the decomposition of the organics in 
water may bring about pollution.' In a country like ours 
where the knowledge of personal hygiene is still nebulous 
among the masses of population the jirohlem of water 
pollution with certain organics is too serious, to be ignored. 

In India wheie the noil is starving from nitrogen and 
phosphorus, the use of the inorganics for fertilizing pond 
cm a large scale will ite an acute problem. However, means 
should be sought for the crops to grow abundantly on the 
land os well as in the waters. A farmer grows legumes to 
imprison atmospheric nitrogen ini suitable combinations for 
use by the stanebng crops and also fur benefit of the crops 
to follow. The question may be raised; why not then 
grow legumes on the banks of the ponds to increase the 
nitrogen content of the waters ? 

The pro'blem, however, is not as simple to holve as 
one may think. I'hc growing of legumes on the sides of 
the pond sloping down to the water will stimulate the 
growth of the existing grass sods and tlu; addition of 
nitrogen u> the waters ihn»ugh leaching under this condi- 
tion will be but litth’. If, however, the grass isod is 
cleared with its tough fibrous root systems and the legumes 
are grown on the hanks of the pond, there will be some 
loosening and incomplete proteotion of the soils. Rain 
may readily wash down (he fine soil particles and add 
turbidity to the waters. The turbidity thus induced will 
lend to reduce the amount and intensity of light, as well 
as its depth of penetration, in water. Light ii» essential 
to photosynthesis of algae, and the reduction of light mean« 
the manufacture of less carbohydrates and consequently less 
food and less oxygen for the aquatic life. Thus the phy^^io- 
logical disturbance set up by the turbidity may more than 
upset the nitrogen gain of the waters as may accrue from 
the groFwing of legumes. In practice, a compromise in the 
proportions of grass and legumes must be sought depend- 
ing on the soil and the steepness of the banks, so that as 
much of Nature’s inexhaustible gaseous nitrogen as is pos- 
sible can be utilized for fertilizing ponds, reducing to a 
minimum the chances for the turbidity of the waters. It 
may also be worthwhile to try in the bU or its related Proto- 
types some of those legumes that can stand water-logged 
conditions and Fix atmospheric nitrogen. 

In modcru agriculture tiie problem of potash fertiliza- 
tion is to tap and make available for successful cropping 
tlie unexhausted reserve of this element bcneatli our feet, 
adding it in artificial fertilizers only to certain soils and 
crops anch under certain conditions. In pond water phyto* 
plankton utilize for their growth only those nutrients that 
are in solution and for this the soil lying in the pond re- 
leases its absorbed nutrients to water only slowly. The 
rooted aquatic plants, on the other hand, obtain thep: nutri- 
ents mostly from the soil and thus utilize, among other 
elements, its potassium reserve. Whem the plants die, the 
organic residues release the nutrients oii decay through 
bacterial • action and raise the fertility of the waters. If* 
however, the rooted aquatic plants consist predominantly of 
species that have broad leaves or if a luxuriant 
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stand ci{ 4^ilher emergent or submerged species or Imth, 
there will occur considerable shading of the alprae floating 
•n tlic surface or scattered elsewhere in the interior of the 
waters, with a ronsequeni reduction in their growtli. Under 
such circumstances the Inmcficial cflect of the enrichment 
of water fertility may he outweighed by the harmful effect 
of shading and as a consequence, the ^J'>od chain' in the 
pond may be atlversely affected and the ontjnit of flsti rc 
duced. However, in order to utilize the potash reserve in 
the bottom o] the pond and to avoid at the same tir.ie the 
injurious shading of edgav. the principle invohjd should 
not be one of complete rJearing'oj all rooted pianls ns 14 
now advocated by the fish rulturisis in Bengal and elf^c- 
wherc, but it should he one of controlled clearing that 
will eliminate the plants with broad leaves and allow the 
growth of the narrowlcavcd submerged species to an extent 
that there will he but comparatively Utile shading and 
even the-.i only within the waters. 

Thus, the iiilrogen and poiatsisiuin lequireuieuts of poud 
water mav be partly met throutrh good managemeiii and 
uiltiiitfl praeiices. Pint the sitnaliuTi with respeci to jihos- 
is rather difl'eivni. The total rsmtent of pho'^phortis 
in (he soil is small and the pnoentage reeovery oi this 
element in harvpste«l eiops is very low as compared to that 
<'i nitrogen and potusii. Under eonlirmoua exploitation of 
tlif' land or water resources this element is likely to be 
jnoiv' Jmniing foi iiiereascd proiluotion than nitrogen or 
pjnassium. Therefore, emphasis should alwavs l^e made 
on tin regular addition of suiiahlc phosphorus ferliliZ'TS 
to tin: waters, while most or a j.;rge pari of the potash rc- 
quiromenis may he had from ilie soil in the bed of the 
pond and the nitrogen requirefmail partly through grow- 
ing legumes and partly by direct fertilization. 

A few words ought to be saitl about the fertility ol 
the inland streams, rivers or similar waterv/nys wliich it 
is not practical or ceonomie to fertilize in the same way as 
is done with the pond having little or no overflow. I’h' 
eoniinuous drrulalion of nutrients in these largo water- 
ways through the action ol wind and water cun’ents, p''r- 
jniis optimum coiiiditioiis for the growth of the aquatic 
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life at a lower fertility level than in still waters. In 
Bengal where lliese woterways supply a large pixfpii^rtion 
of the fish consumed hy the local population, the necessity 
for the improvement of their fertility merits considciationi. 
Phosphorus is usually present in iheite large waterways 
in but traces while the nitrogen and potassium contents 
vary widely dcporwling on tiie fertility ol the drainage areas 
from ’which the waters flow down and out i»io the streams. 
But, today, our soils art* themselves deficient in nitrogen 
and phosphorus almost all over the country and as a result 
the whalers that drain out from such soils will naturally 
he poor. However, the fertility and the carrying capacity 
of such vast masses of water can be readily an<l very 
economically increased only when our lands will be fed 
sufficiently with fertilizers and manures, so that the w^aKTs 
that wdll then escape in drainage wull be licU in iiuirirnis 
and wdll thus stinuilaie tlu* luxtiriunt grnw»:i ol iiqiiaiif; 
life. 

Water fertility is as imporlunt a« is soil fertility if 
life in water is io grow ahnndanlly to meet the increasing 
requircmettis of man. Perliaps, ii is far from truth Io say 
that man ha® not been cndow'cd with sulficiem natural le- 
sources to promre enough iood theicfrorti for himself and 
for hia society. Nature ha*^ given, man her land ii.-^-mrces 
on which he can raise, the crops lu' needs and if more 
is needed he can harvest crops als.> from the uiilinulcd 
waterways which she lias so abundauitly stocked with varied 
forms of life. Only will a careful and judioiou*; exploita- 
tion of land and water make it possibir to raise more 
creps and to maintain a liigh productive capacity of each. 
Nature demands that man should unJerstmul his rioetla 
as they are and ul&o as they affcci the needs of tho oilier 
forms of her creations, so that lie can appreciate fully the 
conflict going m in her during eternity and thus solve, 
it for the mutual benefit to himself and to the other rom- 
munities of life influencing the niean.<^ of his susicnauiae. 
In other words, there is no iierjictual ni'^iion in this uni- 
verse as ’here is none in human society: man must cnriclr 
the soil and the water:' as lit* exhau*='ts them in his harvests 


POLITICS IN BURMA 

By BARINDRA NATH DASS 


Pre-War Development in Burmese Politics 

Little is known about yesterday’s politics in Burma. 
The war lias projected Burma on the screen of inter- 
national affairs. To-day’s politics in Burma, particularly 
the political rivalries which have culminated i,T the as- 
sasrinatiou of 1). Aung San and his colleagues and the 
secjuel thereof, 'Vail be interesting if we set it in iis proper 
perspective provided by the pre-War and the Jap occupa- 
tion poll ties: in Burma. 

Occupation ok Uppisii Burma anh the early lavs 
0886-1919) 

Upper Burma wan ocoupJed ini 1886. The British at 
firist intended to peeserve the Kingdom of Ava as a feuda- 


tory slate, and the lUudaw Ulic Buimcse Council Minis, 
ters) carried on the administration for three months. But 
very soon the industrial as well as the agricultural pro- 
pensities of Burma were realised, the Royal House of Ava 
conveniently failed to provide nrvy successor to the Burmese 
Throne, and ronsequenily the Hludaw was abolished. 
Disorders broke out w^hich degenerated into armed dacoiries. 
Five troubled vear*' of military acltoni were neecssurv 
convince them that white men were God-Pcni. Tlic djs- 
oidcrly leadcrlowi insurrection quashed. 

After that a dreamy period of political complacency 
ateam^roHmd their vitality. It persisted for a quarter of 
a century. Yet there waa some coneLitutioinal shadow 
dancing. A limited measure of local self-government was 
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introduced. The Lt. Oovemor of Burma was given a nomi- 
nated legislative council of five members. By 1915 the 
number was increased to thirty with two elected members. 
Titat was all. There was no significanft political activity. 

Durchicai. Sfrinc-board 

The MontagU'Chelmstord scheme of 1919 did not 
accommodate Burma. This generated a wave of agitation. 
It waa sponsored by TI Chit Hlaing*g Wunthunu (ic. ilie 
People's) Party. A delegation was sent ro England. It 
contained IJ Pu, U Ba Pe and IJ Maung Gyi among others. 
Tliai wae the beginning of Burma's political consciousness. 
They agitated for five years and then in 1928 secured the 
dubious blessing of diarchy. That served as a spring- 
board for diving iiiiK> the troubled waters of con^siittitional 
agitation for liberty and freedom. 

Nothing sensational happened before 1929. There were 
two distinct developments from now on. Firsrtly, the ex- 
tremist politicians found that the anti-Indian sentiment of 
the massr~aji outcome of economic exploitation by the 
Indian capitalists — was a convenient straw to clutch at in 
the sea of confused uncertainties. It served as a rallying 
ground. U Ba Pe (whose father was an Indian and mfjther 
was Burmese), an extremist and a crazy domagouge then, 
who is nowadays described in all newspaper headlines 
as a "veteran politician”, conducted the most vigorous 
drive againsl the Indians and ilemandcd ihe separation of 
Burma from India. 

The Dobama Asiayon 

The second development was the growth of the Dobama 
Asiayon (f.e. Our Burma League), the party of the Thakins. 
At this time a suspicion began to gain grouJid that the 
separation movement might he utilized by the government 
to prevent any linking up of the Burmese and the Indian 
nationalist movemeiKts. The Dobama Party was originally 
an outcome of this attitude. It grew out of and drew its 
strength from llie All-Burma Students’ l-nion and The 
Rangoon University Student?.' Ifnion. fTt, «ponsors were 
u gitoup of progressive and eduratc*! young men like Ba 
thaung, Thein Pa, Ba Sein, Maung Nu. and lliein Mya. 
Curiously enough no Indian was as'^iiciated with them 
except two — a certain Thakiu Das. who faded out, and 
Mr. M. A. Raschid, who is quite prominent nowadays. 

At lliis lime there was a multiplicity of other political 
parties. The most conspicuous and important were the 
Genera] Council of Burmese Associations and the 
Wwuhunu Party, llie others were tlie Three Men's Party, 
the Twenty'-one Men's Party, the Komin Kochin Aphtve 
(Self-Government Group) etc. They were all separallon.- 
iata. The Thakina and some element, in the Students* 
Union (which was a powerful political faction) were aniii- 
acq[>arationist8. 

In 1929 the report of the Simon Commisaion was pub- 
Uahedk. It favourably commented upon the aeparation 
question. But otherwise it waj? imsatiafaetory. There was 
a general dissatisfaction. The culmination of this was the 
Tharawaddy rebellion of 1931 led by Say a Saa He was 
•nested, tried and hanged. Dr. Ba Maw, a barrister of 
the Rangoon High Court and s member of the GCBA. 
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came into prominence at this time by defending Saya San. 
Another les.s known GCBA man, U Saw, was arregfced on 
suspicion and was released after the troubles were over. 
After this he slowly came into prominence as one of the 
editors of the leading nationalist daily of Burma, the 
Thuria (Sun) . 

The Depressyon of 1930 and the Indian Question 

The most impouiont factor that gave fillip to Burmese 
politics emerged very soon. The depression of 1930 came 
and hurled the Burmese peasants headlong into economic 
distress. The 'peasams were unable to pay their debts, 
and the Indian Chettyars and the money-lenders became 
landlords overnight through a process of rapid foro- 
c]o.suros. This gave rise to the problems of absentee land- 
lordism and rackrenting of the Burmese tenant farmers. 
Further, there was an increase in the wage-earning 
group which found no employment. On the face of 
reirenchmenl ihe existing job-holders were mostly Indians. 
There wag a widespread dissatisfaction which led lo the 
first Indo^Burmcse riots of 1930. 

The separation qiiesiion became the loading issue 
dliring the general electioni of 1936. The anli-separatioii- 
ists wore returned by a large majority, the most conspi- 
cuous among whom were Dr. Ba Maw. The pro-separation- 
ist big noise was U Saw who was also returned. - 

The Indians at this stage made a mistake. They did 
not try to understand the Burmans and in 1935 tlie first 
All-Burma Indian Comference was held in Rangoon presided 
over by Mr. M, M. Raft, au ox-mayor of Rangoon; and 
ihi.s Conference made a vigorous protest againt the pro- 
posed separatioiii. Tins further alienated the Burman'^- 

The Dobama in the meanwhile rapidly changed into 
an anti-Indian and aggressively njaliowalislic party. The 
strike in the Rangoon Univorsity in? 1936, where the pro- 
minent figures were Tliakin Nu, the president of the 
Siudeuis* Union, Thakin Mya and Mr. Raschid, who later 
on succeeded Thakin Nu, clearly indicated that tlie 
leadersliip of the younger generation passed into the 
hands of the extremist Thakinb. Aung San, who was at 
this time the vice-president of tiie Students’ Union, was a 
student in his undergraduate years and was a student 
leader. At this time the Thakin Party was gaining 
strength by the participation of such active workers like 
Thakirv Than Tun, Thakin Soe, Thakin Lun Raw and 
Thakin Sukumar S^'ngupta. 

The Period op Provincial Autonomy 

Burma had her new constitution which commenced 
working from Ist April, 1937, There wore five parties in 
the House of Representatives vu. Dr. Ba Maw^s Sinyetha 
(the Poor Man's) Party, U (]hii Hlaing’s Jfmtkufiu 
(People’s) Party, the GCBA, U Saw’s Myochit (the 
Patriou’) Party, and the Thakins’ Komin Kochin Apkwt 
(Sdf'CkivemmeDt Group). There was no numerical pre- 
ponderance of any party. Dr. Ba Maw, who was the 
Educatkm Minister in the diarchy, formed a coalition, lit 
his , pipe and thought all would go well. But it didn’t. 

Very soon after he formed the mlnsstryj^ labour trotthles 
broke out in I.owov and Central Burma. The Thakins 
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were tvp aiul doing. In 1938 tlim was a large strike in 
the oil-fields of Yenasigyaung and Chauk. They deputed 
Thakin Das who toured the oihfields and drew tip a 
report. It was published in all rtie newspapers of Ran. 
goon and in the Hindusthan Standard of Calcutta. The 
public was enlightened about the real nature of the affairs 
which the goveminent had tried to suppress. There was 
a hue unki cry and a storm of questions in the House of 
Reprosentalives. The ministry was severely crilieized. 
Tlie gif^vernmenl soon intervened and settled th<^ strike 
to what people said the employer's advantage. 

In' 19.S9 there was a labour unroiai in Rangoon Aung 
San was arrested under the Rangoon Emergency Security 
Act along wiili other labour leaders. The Second Indo^ 
Burme.se Kiot had already occurred in 1938 and Indo- 
Burmesc relations were very much strained. It was im- 
perative that a solution was urgently needed. But Dr. 
Ba Maw was nor very keen over it anti his popnlarih was 
on the wane. 

This lerl to the notorioii.s era of iio-co-nfitJenct' nuuions. 
The Sinyelha Party had few seats in the House. Ho 
could not count on them. Nor could he rely on Ids. mali- 
tion. The end of his ministry came alx>ul in an unexpecU'd 
imanner. By the end of 1938, when Aung San was the 
president ■>{ the Students’ Union, a one-day strike was 
declared to back up the University Amendment Bill pend 
ing l>cft)re the House. There was picketing and demon- 
stration at the Secretariat which resulted in a lathi citaige 
by the |)olicc, due to which many were wounded and a 
studont lost hi.s life. There was a general and universal 
condemnation nd llie niinibtry, as a ^e^u^| of which the 
Bill w^as pas.sed (which iucidenlalK provided for an 
elected Chancellor instead of having the Govnn or in that 
office). This was a great moral success and eaily in 
19H9, rile Ba Maw ministry wa*- voted out of office. 

After that, while H Pii and ilmii U .Saw stepped into 
premiership. Dr. Ba Maw resigned his scat in tlto 
of Reiireftentaiivch and formed the Kmdoni Bloc with 
rite Thakins in 1940. The war in Europe liad come. The 
leftist politicians found in it an opporiunity to drive home 
their demands for independence. A nmss meeting was 
lield in Jubilee Hall in August 1940, which was a ball- 
mark ini Burmese politics. This meeting was addressed 
by Thakin Nu and Dr. Ba Maw and many others, where 
A demand was made for the immediate recognition of 
Burma ao a free and independent country. 

By this time significant incidents took place which did 
not attract much notice. In 1939 Dr. Theim Maung, a 
Joinister in Dr. Ba Maw’s ministry visited Japan. Nc\i 
year u Siamese goodwill mission came to Bunna, and the 
Burma-Siam border was airantged to the advantage of the 
Siamese. Dr. Ba Maw later on had given a seditious 
speech in Maudalay, declaring himself tlie /Mashin (the 
Dictator) aiitl was sent U> prison under the Defence of 
Burma Rules. Thakin Nu and Thakin Than Tun were 
4ure8ted in June and July respectively. Aung San fled 
from Burma in June 1940 to avoid arrest and later on 
arrived in Bankok, Thakitv Ba S<$in made an unsuccessful 
attempt to run away from Burma, and was angled. He 
•ras defended by Thakin Dae atvl was let off with a light 


sentence, after which he absconded again. Thakin Das 
came away to India in December, 1941, and viras later on 
arrested under the Didcnco of India Rules. lie was re- 
leased from his detention in Jubbulpore in 1944 ahd has 
not been heard of ever since. 

U Saw Comes to I.imh.ight 
In the meanwhile U Saw captured the sentiments of 
the country by his vigorou.s anti-Indiau raranUrcs, such as 
the T.and Alienation Act. Tenancy Act, Buddhist Women’s 
Marriage Act ainl linsilly the noiorious Indian Immigra- 
tion Agreement, which w<Tr subjcoied to violent criticisms. 

Wliilo Dr. Ba Maw and the Thakins were agitating 
for independence and thinking »if a joint action with the 
Indian leaders, U .Saw took a narrow- and aggressively 
nationalistic view of things. In NoveuduM- 1911, Mr. Amcry 
declared that Doniiniion Status w-as the ultimate goal <>C 
Burma's political evolution, and in December U Saw flew 
to Englafnd to negotialc a niiiekcr Dominion Status. l,aler 
on he w-i.^ arrested on his wav bark to Burma on a Jiarge 
f;f cornniunKa'.ioTi with the enemv. 

By this lime Burma was drawn iT.to the Par Eariern 
theatre of ihe World Wnr. 

llurnieKC Politics* during Jnpnnes«* Orcntmtioti 

Bavia Raimi Govern mfst ur 1942 
B> March 7, 1942, Rangoon was occupied by the 
Japanese and ihe war was moving north closi; on 'ho 
heels of the ictiealicg allied army. There w^as a general 
Uirnioil, ditfou'rr un i di‘-l'*cal’on in the ca uiiiry. 

\t tiii- time Thakin Tun Ok «et up a ‘Baraa Baho’or a 
Biirme.se Icftisl government. Aung San became the gene- 
ral offircr commanding of the Burma Independence Au^'v 
with the rank of a full colonel. But the efforts of ihi- 
Rama Baho governtment was im&uccegfiful in its idh'rls to 
!iiii j stable administration. 

The Japanese army over-ran the Avholc of Burma liy 
Mav 15. Thev had an war effort to envigorate and fto 
wauled a stable admiiiislration to suit their ncA*ds wldeli 
would make treaties so that nobody would call a spade 
a spado. On March 23, 1942 the Bama Baho government 
negotiated a treaty with the Japanese*, military authorities 
granting a number of economic, fiscal and commercial 
privileges aifl facilities to Japan. 

The Burmese Executive Administration, 1942-43 
Tliis treaty however did not improve matters. On 
June 5, the Japanese authorities wiped out the Bama Baho 
goveTn’mer.ik. A Burmese executive administration was set 
up with Dr. Ba Maw as the Chief Executive.^ 

In March 1943, Dr. Ba Maw led a delegation to Japan 
apparently to negotiate greater admini.strative and political 
independence. He was decoiralcd by tlie Japanepe Emperor 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, First Class with GTdn<l 
Cordon. U Aunig San, now a major-general, was decorated 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, Tliird Class with 
Middle Cords. Thakin Mya, who was now an executive' 
without portfolio in the Executive Administration, received 
the Order of the Sacred Treasure, Second Class. TImto 
was apparently a show of enthusiastic consideratioiw fuv 
the Burmese demands and after the return ot Dr. E i 
Maw, General lida, the Commander-in-CIiief of the 
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Jtipane«e forces Jtj Burma, formed an Independence Pre< 
paratory Committee in Rangoon, on May B, 1943, con- 
ipsting of the leading diplomats. In ihc following July 
the Burma Independence Army was tlinhanded. 

The 'Independent'* Government or Burma, 191345 

On Ist Attgu^l, 1943, the IndeptJiKlrnt Government ol 
Burma was formed and cstaldi^hed and this goveriimnu 
declared war on Britain and America. 

The organization <d the government was lolaiiianan 
A Burma Slate Assembly wa‘i (ornied which liad shadowy 
functions. All powTr was vested in the Nningandaw Adi' 
padi{ the Head of the State) who was also the Supreme 
Commander*in*Chief of the Armed forces. l>r. Ba Maw 
was appointed to this office. The Aibpadi retained the 
full sovereign stains and authority. He was aided 1)\ a 
cabinet of minisiers, presided over by a Prime Minister, 
which poBt uIjso was retained b) Dr. Ba Maw. AU the 
ministers were appointed by and held office during the 
pleasure of the Adipadi. Besides there was a consult a 
live body called the Prb 7 Council consisting of not moie 
than twonily-five nominated menjberrs. Legislative power 
was resen'^ed by the Adipadi who rxereised it in con-,iilta- 
tion with the Cabinet and the iVivy Council. A Supreme 
(>ourt was brought into existence and the appoininieiii ol 
the Chief Justice and the other Judges were all niadi- by 
the Adipadi. ’ 

It was understood ihiil this s\stcni was » nl> u W'Ur 
lime measure. At the end of the war a Corsiiiuent Body 
was to be convened, composed tof members nomiJiaied by 
the Adipadi and it would frame a new eonsutation fm 
Burma. 

A new Burma Defence Arm) was formed with Majoi- 
General Aung San as ibo Commander I til -hie]'. Me wjis 
also the Minister of national defence in the Cabinet. 
Thakin Mya became the Deputy Prime Minister ami 
Minister for the interior. 'J’hakin Nu iK’came tbo Minister 
of ficvreign uffairs. Some of the other ruciubers in the 
Cabinet were Thakin lliani Tun. Thakin Lun Baw, 11 
Ba Win, V Thein, Maung, li Aye, V Ilia Min and H Set. 

The Burmese CovCTnniC'U was recognizt'd by nine 
axis countries. The Azad Hind Goverumenl appointed 
Thakin Sukumar Sengupia as their liaipoa officer with the 
Burraeise Government. The Japanese l»ovrrnment Ap- 
pointed Renzo Sawada, a former and).r-sador to France, 
as the Japanese ambassador to Buimn. The Burmese 
Government also took steps to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with other countrie.s. Dr. Thein Maung was ap- 
poinited ambassador to Tokyo, 11 Baw Lwin, ,wbo had 
recently visited India as a delegate to the Inter- Asian 
Conference, wtis appointed ambassador to Siam. Thakm 
Bn Scin was appoinited ambassador K* Mapehukut), and 
Thakin Tun Ok who had formed tin Bama Govern- 
ment was appointed ambassador to Nanking. Out of 
these four, only Dr. Thein Maung was able to reacli his 
deatination. 

Dn. Ba Maw s .Advisoks 

Thp Burmese Executive Administration svas ultimate- 
ly controlled by the Japanese C.-in-C. in Buima, Japanese 
advisors iwere attached to each department at Hie centre. 


Japanese Officer;- were associated with Burmese officers 
in the districts. When the inidepejidcnt government was 
set up, the f^ermneiu was independent enough not to 
suck at the fecrlinig bottle of Japanese patronage; Imt 
before the year was out Dr. Ba Maw appointed one Dr. 
Gotaro Ogawa - a member of the Japanese Did, ex- 
minister of commerce and railways and d financial expert 
— ^as the Supreme Advisor to the Burriie^pc ‘Government, 

This iiulependenlt government however could not solve 
the economic problems. 'Hic economic ami financial dis- 
irs'.s.- ijre.ajU'' w mnc Hay bv Ha) . There was an all-round 
dissiitisfaclion. People liegan ito assume a .ekeptical alti- 
tude towards the independent governimeni regime which • 
was referred among them as *chauk rnii dan hit I at yay\ 
the te«-nnna independence. In the Idack maikct the 
value of British currency began to rise. It was no com- 
pliment for the Japs. 

PouTicAL Snu.vTioN DuniNf, THE ''Indkimimien T* Recimb 

Among the communists there weu; two groniis. One 
sTH^tion, under 'Phakin Soe, wliicli had lict'KircH an anti- 
Fascist war wlicii the war broke f»ui in DecemkT, 1941, 
was alroatly working undergroiu^H aftei a brief period of 
oollabin’uiinn and HisillupiiUimeul. 3 he other group led by 
Thakin Than Tun supjxirted the government. Than Tun 
himself was^ the minisit i of agrioiiiuie in ihi* Cabinet. 

Thakins had earlier c(>llal>oral’e<l with the Japs. But 
nov*^ ihcv wTTc displeased. Tin* nritxipal reason was 
Ihc replacement of llicir llnmn Bnlio governmenl by the 
Japanese since it (WuaudcH too much independence. 
Discords were life in tin pari) as well as in the govern- 
ment. The fifly-lifly on which Thakins and Sm- 

y**rha-men w'cit* to divide power among tliemselvCb were 
not adhered to by Dr. Ba Maw^ He was subjcclcd to 
vigorous criticism by Thakin Ba Sciu. Tlii.-. was the. Ite- 
ginnliig of a dog's borne rivalt) between Ba S'in ami Ba 
Maw. 

Conflicts beiwccni Aimg San and Ba Maw were also 
Jic,irH of and it wu.s iei>ortcd in May, 1941- that in a 
<’abinei meeting there wa.s a eliarp argument between 
them and Aung Sun put a finishing touch to it by slap- 
ping the Adipadi in iho facx). 

Thakin Ba Seiu and Thakin Tun Ok organized an 
o{ip 08 Jti<on and tried to interfere will: the Ba Maw 
adminastraiion. By the middle of 1944 they were removed 
to Singapmo bv the Japs who iwianied to keep Thakin 
Ba Sein safe as a future alternative to Dr. Ba Maw if 
occasion demanded. 

Nor was there any love lost between Dr, Ba Maw 
and the Japs. The (so-operation that they wanted waa 
not fonheoming and the political situation) being znoat 
propit iouft they ihrraiened to remove Dr. Ba Maw. Hence, 
on May 11« 1944 be sent a Burmese Special Miasioifa to 
Tokyo. The reul object of the mission was to pul before 
the Jap authorities the difficulties in Burma, to ask for 
economic relief and to request them to remove the burden 
that had been imposed upon Burma by the military 
authorities. The mission was a failure and it returned to 
Burma by the end of the year. 

In the home front Dr. Ba Maw tried to amend 
Platters by reshuRiing the minisUy. But tl^re was xio 
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imporvement, The allied victory at Impbal and Kohima 
changed the tide of events. By the time monsoon set in, 
the British had already advanced up lu Myitkyina, and a 
large-'stcale invasion was imnuiient. 

The general revulsion againist the Japs reached its 
peak. U Aung San got in touch with the Brilish. H<‘ 
went underground and organized the Burma Palrioii< 
Forces. Thakin Soe was already in. Very soon two 
others from the cabinet, Thakin Mya and Thakm Thai* 
Tun. joined him. 

The adiiunistrajtion no'\\ was iully disorganized. Wiili 
llie advance of the allied troops aftcT The monsoon in 
194'1', Aung San*8 army ro&e and fell upon the japs from 
tile rear and helped to disrupt their c»)mmuiiicalioiis. 

By the end of April, 1945, the Japanese accompanied 
by Dr. Ba Maw and six other ministers hfr Rang(x>n. 
On May 4, the British 14th army marched into the city. 

Herij ends the second phase of Burma's struggle for 
freedom. 

Fosl«War Developments in Burmese Polities 

When Burma was re-oc-cupied she was no more a 
bJ' iking iiabv in the cradle of Far Eastern politic.s. Now 
she was a gmvv'ii-up. solf-conscioua damsel who could jilt 
voij, 7 ‘Ik’ British knew that well enough. It was evident 
that the 'J'osy Blue Print of N' 0 \ ember, 1944 was too 
oufashioiianle to placate her feelings. Cmistiquently the 
[ aboil, (iovernineni issued a White Paper in May, 1945 
which cMivt^gcd a Confitituent Assembly. 

But tjven this fell far short of Burmese aspirations. 
The Aati-Fuscist People’s Freedom League formed under 
(he hai1erHhix> of Aung San had openly pledged itself 
to complete independence for Burmui. At the beginning 
tile cominuiiists v\ere associated with it. 17ie Thokius 
of Uie Dobaina did not get into it but associated them- 
sdvc> with the AFPFL without any reservations. 

Sir Dorman Smitli, the Governor, who assumed 
charge after a brief period of niiliiary aJministration, did 
not fully appreciate the change of times. His aUeuipts 
to form a representativo executive councl] fizzled out iu 
October, 1945 as he was not prepared to swallow the 
AFPFL’.s claim of represtmiing ihe whole nuiuiry, to 
allow them 11 seats out of 15, and to give them the 
charge of the k^y portfolio of Iloine Affairs, Theie was 
a universal feeling of frustration and disinist, and Aung 
San threatened a nadonial struggle iu a historic rail) 
at Shew Dagon Pagoda on November, 1945. 

The Intehim National Govlknmeni' 

The arrival of a new Governor ariil iho return: of 
three cmiueiit leadeis by thi? firm half of i94<) hrougin 
about a new phase of aclivit) and enihuwasin ir. Bjuucsc 
politics. Talks were resumed for the esiablishmc.ui of u 
national government. A settlemeiit wag reached on 
September 26.- Two days later a national government 
assumed office. 4l consisted of U Aung San, Tbukin Mya, 
U Ba Pe, U Theln Pe*. Maha Ba Khaing and U Aung 
Zan Waa reprefcoiiug the AFPFL, U Saw representing 
the Myochtts, Thakin Ba Sein representing the Dobama, 
and three other independent members. Sir Maung Gyi, 
U Tin Tut and Saw Ba Gyi. Bm the Siiiyeiha Party 
under Dr. Ba Maw kept aloof. 


This was a miiestone in the constitutional develop- 
ment of Burma. 71ie inew situation helped to increase 
the ivmfulence of I lie Bumebci politicians. It was ev* 
ptreted tliai the new executive council could now pro- 
(‘eed iinhamper^'d with the ccoiiomic rehabilitation of 
Burma. But unforrunatcly internal strifes began to> mani- 
fc«i liicnisehcj. on ilie Burmese scene. 

Lovtuti nmwEKN AFPFJ. and the Communists 
I’.arJy in September Thakin Thau Tun, leader of the 
i»cd Shin’ communists resigned his post of the General 
Secretary of the AFPFl.. His party had dcinaitded two 
hcabi in the executive council and this d*'mund being 
rt fused there was diijconloiu among them. The AFPFL 
accused them of their disruptive activities, and expelled 
them from the organization in October. Thakin Thau 
Tun in reply stated that “the AFPFL has reduced itself 
from the siatus of a united national front to that of a 
cttpilalisr kneeling before Iinperiaiism.^’ Sub.^c- 

qiu'uil), Theiu. IV resigned from the executive council. 

Thi^ turn of events was painful lo tlte CAiuntry. 
Efforts to bring about a reconciliation failed . On the 
lUhcr band iho Bed .Sliirls could not amalgamate with 
the Red Fl.ig Communists led by Thakin Soe. 

The Mai I aba m a Movement ok Dr. Ba Maw 
The next signihcaiiit development was the i*twival of 
the Muhdbuma nioveiucni by Dr. Ba Maw. At the three 
day conterence of the Sinyelha Party commencing from 
October 18 it was decided to replace the Sinyetha Wuiu 
tbunu by the Maiml>ama organization. Dr. Ba Maw 
cr Jtici/ed the policy of Aung San and the ideology^ of 
I’han Tun and enunciated his own policy of immediate 
freedom of Burma bused on a constitution drawn up by 
a sovereign constituent assembly. The movement aimed 
at a national i evolution through which alone Burma’s 
real fieedoin could be achieved; and on lliis issue, said 
Dr. Ba Mow-, >lheit; could W nir» compromisse w’ilh the 
British Governmenr 

T>ik Policy of the Douama Asiavon 
The third important event was tlie Conference of 
the Dobama Asi 4 i)'ou which began on November 6. Thakin 
Ba Sein, the president of the Dobama ami .i member of 
tlte i rerim cabinet, reiterated their policy id tighling 
for the compltTe right ol sell-dcterminatieii ami a 
st»vercia!i ninsiitucm asseiubh corisirtting of Burnutns 
t.iily, as well the complete scrapping of the While 
Paper. 

Tht‘ Dobuum now spou-wn^tl lo move to organize a 
Democratic United National Front to fight for freedom, 
fn thi^ move all ilu' parties including U Saw's Myochit 
party, Ba Maw’s Mahabama Organization and the Com- 
mimis’t.', supported Ba Sein. Only the AFPFL withheld 
its approval of the move though the policy of the Front 
diffeod little from that of the AFPFL- because the 
AFPFL was not favour^ihly disposed towards the comlmlnl^'ts 
whom it did not trust and the Mahabama politicians 
whom it thought tivfi. utopian and unpruotifah 

Here the see<l of discord was sown between the 
AFPFT. and the other parties which became rife during 
the recent elections to the constituent assembly. 
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Dimukdances in die Counthy 

Troui)lcs began to ensue. Firstly, there vas an inr 
creasing momentum of labour strikes and industrial dis- 
putcft. Secondly, there was widespread disorder apd 
lavvlessiwsb in the rural areas. The reaison for both were 
attributed to the activities* <»I the communists. Armed 
docoitics and pitched battles with the police and military 
supported by AFPFL volunteers were reported from the 
districts of central Burma where the rebels were alleged 
to have established paiailel government of their own. In 
the Arakani division there was an armed separatist cam* 
paign under U Seinda, an ex-monk and underground 
leader. By December the Naga Hills also was in a state 
of disturbed conditiioiis. 

On the other hand, the frontier people instigated by 
interested parties began to express their dissatisfaction. 
They demanded separate administrative anangement and 
federation for ih© Hill tribes. 'Fhc Karens also made 
similar demands and Karen Goodwill Mission visited the 
United Kinigdom in October. 

AFPFL SnuRKEb into Action 

On November 12, 1946 the AFPFL issued a statement 
containing the following demands : 

(a) recognition of the existing executive council as a 
full-fledged national governiment by January 31, 
1947, 

(if) an annouuicement by the British within that datt 
that Burma shall be completely independent 
within one year and that those of the non-Bur- 
mese nationality would not participate in the 
general elections fur a sovereign constituent 
assembly. 

The AFPFL representatives in the executive council 
were directed to resign if those demands were not met 
by January 31, 1947. 

The London Conference 

As an outcome of these demands the London Con- 
ference was held in January, 1947 where Burma was re- 
liresented by U Aung Son, Thakin Ba Sein, II Saw, Thakin 
Mya, U Ba Pe, and U Tin Tut. The main Burmese 
demands were : (a) transference of full responsibility; 
(6) direct election into the coiusiitueni assembly and 
not through the machinery of the 1935 Act; (<•) im- 
mediate transformation of the executive council into a 
responsible national government with the p<ywers of a 
Domimpn government; (d) transference of full respon- 
sibility for defence, external affairs and of financial 
mutonomy. 

The agreement was reached on the ioBowing basis: 
fa) a oonatituem assembly to be dected in April consis- 
ting of Burma nationals only and elected through the 
machinery of the 1935 Act; (6) during the interim 
period Burma would be governed tinder ilie special powers 
of the 1935 Act and the temporary provisions of the 
Act of 1945; (c) during the interim period there would 
he a legislative council, tlie moxabers being nominated 
by the fSomnor from among the rieeux! members of the 
aeoftitaent asaemhly, and it would . ftmetion until the 
OQBsdtutiosi dnwn up by the conatttum assemhlv c?ouId 


!>e made operative; (d) the Interim Government should 
be conducted generally in the same way as that in India. 

Thakin Ba Sein and D Saw however did not agree 
lo these terms. They felt that the original demands of 
the Burmese people were not conceded, that the consti- 
tuent assembly would not be a sovereign body, the 
question of final independence within one year was ignored, 
and the British terms did not go beyond*^ the framework 
of the 1935 Act. They further olijected to a nominated 
government without any legislative council till the elec- 
tions, and to a nominated government with a nominated 
legislature after the elections which would function for 
an indefinite period. 

Prospers and Outlook for the Future 

While the majority t>f Burinans hailed the agiccnR'iit, 
U Saw and Thakin Ba SeJn resigned from the Executive 
Council and along witli Dr. Ba Maw, Sir Paw Tun and 
the Red Flag oommunists formed themselves int4j a for- 
midable opposition. They refused to participate in *Jie 
elections and were joined by a section, of the Karens led 
hv Saw Ba Gyi who also resigned from the executive 
council recently duiing the elections. But Aung Sam 
jiromised the people their fjcetWn within one year. The 
AFPFl, had an extensive support. The Hill tribes, 
especially the Chinf,, Kachins and the Shans decided to 
co-operate with Aung San after the Panlong Conference. 
The Hod Shin lomniunists under Than Tun and Thrin 
Pe agreed lo participate in elections. Aung San was 
joined by other leaders who were so long in the opposi- 
tion camp, such as H Aye and U Mya of ihv Myoebit 
party, Thakin Lay Maung and Thakin Lun Raw of the 
Dobama, Dama Ba Thein and his Damn party group, 
lie was also supported by the Karen Youth League led 
by Maha Ba Khaing. The Mons of the Tenasserim 
pledged their support for the AFPFI. though a section 
among them under Mon Po Choe wcni over to the anti- 
AFPFL camp. 

The oppositionists formed themselves into an ‘‘Inde- 
pendence First Alliance” and organised a countrywide 
campaign boycotting the cle(Tion^. As a sequel to this, 
disorders and dislurbuuces were reported from several 
parts of the country ineludirig railroad sabotage which 
greatly disturbed U Aung San. 

But one fact must not be overlooked at this stage 
that this non-participation of the other political parties 
accorded a dubious prestige to the victory of the AFPFL 
in the Constituent Assembly elections. Further the em- 
ployment of armed members of the People’s Volunteer 
Organisation, a private army maintained by the A1**PFL 
to hdlp the police and the regular troops in maintaining 
law and order during ihe elections had a damping effect 
on the whole show. 

The Constituent Aasembly held its first sitting in the 
nsmhs of June and elected Thakin Nu, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the AFPFL (who has recently formed the new 
government in Burma. He was the Foreign Minister in 
the Ba Maw regime during the Jap occupation) as tho 
President. The Constituent Aasei^lr dboided to de* 
dare Buma an independent severdgfi socialist republic 
on the lines adopted in India. But rinoe the Aasemblr 
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of AFPFL members And their sii{>porters <mly 
the OppoMtion outside was very much dissatisfied. Even 
Dr. Ba Maw himself criticised what he thought was 
a one-party consliioliou-niakirag ami lie paiMicularly Htnrs- 
sed upon the fact that instead of attending to the parti 
cular needs of Burma, the Assembly wus rc]iroducing in 
Burxfla the whole political pantominic in India. 

There was also acoiher development. It was ru- 
moured that the AFPFL-supporter Red Shirt commuinisls 
had asked for a rapprochement w'ilh the AFPFL. Their 
most impoi'ianr demands were the removal of II Tin Tin 
and U Ba Pe from Executive Cfoum-il. 'f'his led to- dis^ 
aBtisfaciion in certain, quarters because IJ Tin Tut, a 
former I. C. S. man and the first elected Chant:cllc»r of tlie 
Rangoon l)niv»»rsi!v. was considered lo he a genius in 
matters of public and national finamc and U Ba Pc was 
the oldest politician associated with [K-lilics since 1919. 

A few days later < ii pt'Oiple came to know with profound 
surprise that ff Tin Till was iiomiTiaicd as the High 
Comiujs'^ioiier-tlc^ignate to London and 1 1 Ba Pe wa*- 
forced to resign on allegt'd grounds of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

All thes.r uiiiforluiiaielv led the opposition leaders to 
believe that Aung San was trying to set up what they 
called a totalitarian one-party r'lle in Burma. They de- 
cided to resist. There were talk* of an impemiing nation- 

:0 


wide struggle. The crisis began with two events — tlio 
Police strike in Rangimn and the remewal toi the armed 
rebeUion in Arakan led by 13 Seinda who demanded, a 
separate sovereign! territ^n for the Arakunesc. The 
climax was reached with the recent assassination of 
Aung San and his colleagues in the Government. The 
subsequeuit arrest of IJ Saw, Ifiakin Ba Sein and the 
disappearance of Ba Maw are understandable. 

Troubles are now brewing and the political stage is 
now set for a new drama. Though Aung San was a 
popular figure, Thakin Nu has on extensive support and 
tho AFPFL is the strongest party in the country, the 
abilities and the personalities of Ba Maw, Ba .Sein and 
II Saw should not he overlooked. The general situation, 
in Burma is yet unsettled and economic discress ia 
acute, which may be advantageously utilised by the 
Independence First Alliance. 

Burma is going to he independent; and nothing con 
slop that. But the future of Burma is fraught with con- 
flicts involving leadership and p«>wer politics. That seems 
lo be the general patfem in the wide canvas of South- 
East Asia. And what developments It run effect on 
the ipresenl and the future trends of world affairs 
depend much on the cross-currents of international 
diplomacy. 
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ENGLISH 

ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY : By 
Alfred North Whitehead, Published by the PhUoso- 
phical lAbrary, 16 East //0th Street, New York 10, 
N,Y„ UJ3A. 

Whitf?heacr.s is a well-known name in Science ai^d 
Philosophy and generally in the realm of letters. Of 
him the only pOBsible criticism now is praise and 
admiration for his acute thinking. One may differ 
from him and we need not concenl tlie fact that we 
do not accept all his conclusions — but that cannot be 
Construed as any the least disparagement of bin posi- 
tion as a thinker. The book b^ore us is not his 
magnum opus ; but it shows in a more or less popular 
way the making of the great thinker ; and with a 
biographical background behind, it is an excellent 
introduction to bis higher and more abstruse writings. 
The Essay^ collected here have been neatly arranged 
into ^oupB ; and discuss not only philosophical and 
scientific matters bpt also educational topics and auto- 
biographical memories. 

The book has bee|i veiy nicely got. tip. But there 
is an error in the cdiuehts whiclt omit to mention the 
chapter Uniformity and ConUngency under Part II 
<p. 132). 

H. 0. BaATTAOBAfirca 


PRIORITIES IN PLANNING (Food, Education, 
Housing) : By K. T, Shah Vora & Co., Publishers 
Ltd., S Round Budding, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay ff- 
Priee Re, 

During the WorJ.J War II, the Nalional Planning 
Committee, under the Chairuianship of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, envitsaged h comprehensive scheme of deve- 
lopment of Indians ri.sources — physical, material and 
cultural. The Committee had to face various handi- 
caps, and though they were burning with a desire to 
go ahead, they could not give shape to their cherislied 
plans as the country’s destiny was then entirely in the 
iron grip of an alien Government. 

In 1M6. Priorities Sub-Committees were entrusted 
with the task of recommending ways and means for the 
solution of the urgent national problems of Food, 
Education and Housing. Hence the present Report. 

Food : India is a deficit countiy in respect of 
foodgrains and the low vitality of her people and tlie 
wide prevalence of ciiseases may be traced to mal- 
nutrition, A nation rannot be Bturdy and pro.speroiia 
unless it has rich and sufficient food. The Report 8tab« 
that by the introduction of scientific methods of agri- 
culture, by bringing waste land under the plough, by 
the adoption of co-opeart.ive organisation on sociiHstic 
lines the total yield of the land may well be doubled 
within a span of five years. 
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Education : The Report asserts : 'Education of the 
children of the community up to a given miniimim 
standard niuat be accept<^ fie the absolute and un^ 
escapable obligation of civilised society and, there- 
fore, of the State repreeenting it.’ Tt concernR itself 
with Primary and Pre -Primary education as well as the 
Education of llie AduHs. The Committee have recom- 
mended supply of frc^‘ mid-day meal to pupils and the 
adoption of the eyntem of school conscription “as a 
sojt of poll tax paid in kind” 

Housing :. The problimi of Mic shortage of hous- 
ing room has been tcoro. <liscufcscvi from various 
points of view and sugg’ ^tionr' olTereJ for its solution. 

, The entire Report is bold j’^'actical and mastcrl 3 ^ 
The frameiB have olaniv'd fc>r a bright and prosperous 
India. That they are not visionary day-dreamers but 
realists in the true sense of the tijrm can be judged 
from the fact that they have considered financial 
implicatioDB of the plans and indicated the paths to be 
followed. 

The rej^onsibility of making India happy and 
great has now devolved on the Indians themselves. In 
the changed conditions of the country the recom- 
mendations of the Planning Committee deserve the 
most careful consideration of the Central as well as 
Provincial Governments. If India has to take a place 
of honour in the comity of nations, the plans must be 
translated into action. 

Prof. K. T. Shah, Honorary General Secretarv of 
the National Planning Committee, deK'rves the sincere 
prai*e of his countiymon for his untiring zeal in the 
cauBe of Indians prosperity. The Report is a blue-print 
of hope and de«»rvej? wide circulation. 

Nabayan C. Chanda 

ANCIENT SOCIEIT . By Lewis Henry Morgan. 
Bharati Ubrary, H6 Cornwallis Sired, Calcutta. 
Pp. 672 -f XX. Price Bs, 7-8. 

Morgan’s Ancient Society is one of the most 
compreheneive works on social history for the pro- 
hist-oric period. Morgan discovered in his own way the 
materialistic conception of history and in his com- 
parison of barbsiriftm mid civilisation, he has arrived 
at the same conclusion as Karl Marx. On a close 
study of the form, development and progrefis of ancient 
society, Morgan came to believe in the existence of a 
class Btmggle and the materialistic conception of 
history. Ho Fays, "Property and oflSce were the founda- 
tions upon which aristocracy planted itself. Whether 
this principle shall live or die has been one of the 
gi-cat problems with which modern society has been 
engaged . . . As a question between equal rights and 
unequal rights, between equal laws and unequal laws, 
between the rights of wealth, of rank and of official 
position, and the power of justice and intelligonee, 
there can be little doubt of the ultimate result.” 

The materialist conception of life hae been the 
guiding principle of European civilisation and it is 
only natural that European scholars on ^sociology 
would look upon the theory of materialiet conception 
of histo^ as the foundation for their philosophy. 
Materialists hold that the determining factor in history 
lies in the last resort pre-eminently in the production 
and reproduction of life and of the immediate essen- 
tial requirements of life. The social institutions under 
which men of a particular historical epoch and of a 
particular country live, are accoi;ding to thi’ materialr 
istSy determined on the one hand by tlio production 
of the means of subsistence, tas.. food, clothing, 
shelter and the neceesary tools and on the other ^ 
the production of generations of children— the propa- 
gation of species. Morgan says. "TTpon their skill in 
Idkis direction, tiha whole <|iiestion of human supremacy 
on the earth depended. Menkind are the only beings 


who may be said to have an absolute control over the 
production of food. ... It is accordingly probable 
^at the great epoches of luunan progress have been 
identified more or less directly with the enlargement 
of the sources of subsistence.” These sociological 
Inarches are incomplete because Western scholars 
have failed to understand the oriental conception of life 
which is babed not on a materialist but'tm a episitual 
philosophy. Not posseanon and power but happiness 
biJBS was the guiding factor in hum^ relations 
in India and China. In India, changes in the occupants^ 
of the thrones were frequent, But the society was 
bas('d on a such a sirong spiritual foundation that it 
Hiu'vived political upheavals for millenniums. This side 
of sociology has wide virgin held of research. 

The outstanding contribution of Morgan is his> 
histoiy of the development of family in human society. 
Ho has provided th^ basis for an arrangement in 
historical order tlu' three fonoB of family system — 
monogam>*, oriental polyandry and Indo-Tibetaa poly- 
andry. In the gens organised in accordance witfi 
motner-righi, Morgan discovered the primitive form 
which had developed the later gen,s organised according 
to fathei-right found amongst the ancient civilised 
peoples. Morgan’s great contribution is his reconstruc- 
tion of the forms of family. He has shown a new way 
to investigation and research and has provided a 
rcslro^pect. of far-reachiiig eignificattce into the pre- 
history of mankind. 

Morgan’^ Ancient Society has been translated into 
Riussian by the Academy of Scieiu»ea as a work of the 
groatot importance. Indian scholars in sociology will 
welcome the firal Indian edition of this monumental 
work. 

D. Bubman 

SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF INDIAN PRO- 
BLEM : By Dr. Paliabhi Sitaromayya. Vora Co,,, 
Publishers Ltd., Bombay. Pages 104. Price Re. 1-12. 

The book contains six thoughtful eaaays from the 
pen oi a well-known politician not less known as a 
writer on economic subjects relating to India. He 
onserts that India has all the neceBsary requisites that 
■make her people a nation and that differenceii in religions 
professed by diilercDt ^oups are no hindrances tO' 
India’s fundamental unity. The exploitotion of the- 
economic resources of the country by an a lien ad- 
ministration for the last two centuries is the next 
theme of the writer and he has made his subject quite 
clear by facts and figures which cannot be challenged. 
His clear analysis of the various aspects of the 
economic problems portrays a gloomy picture of the 
Indian conditions but his hints at the way out of the 
present struggle are admirable and encouraging. Free 
India as a political and economic unit in uie eman- 
cipation of the world is yet to be. But the prospects 
are bright and the contributions >of India to the 
world’s economic rehabilitation will be considerable* 
Freed from the shackles of foreign domination, India 
will lake her rightful place in 'world leadership and 
world reconstruction. We are sure, the book wiU 
bestoefit the public as well as the students of the 
university. 

A. B. DmtTA 

HINDUISM AND ITS DEVELOPMENT : By K. 
Satchidamnda Murti, MA., Lecturer in Philosophy tn 
the S. V. CoUdge. Tirupaii. Published by Sunder Rom 
and Sons, (S. India). Pp. 145. Price Rs, A 

The learned author had a brilliant University- 
career. His nwiden work, a Tdugu book on the Oita^ 
appeared while Tie was an undergraduate. His second 
book, the Isa-Upanishad, was written wh^ lie win # 
Ftudent in the Andhra Uaivetsi^. tho 

bcK>k under review^ contains a series of ftve {wtureee 
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delivered under the religious education scheme of the 
a. V. College, 'Hrupati. 

The first lecture deals with the spiritual vision of 
Hinduism. The Hindu vision, the author remarks, is 
^essentially a global outlook afi contrasted with the 
‘Circumscribed outlook that promotes isolationism or 
sectarianiBm. The more one comes out of one’s com- 
partmentalised outlook, the author observes, the more 
one cultivates the cosmic vision which is the goal of 
Hinduism. The second, thiid and fourth lectures dia- 
CUM respectively the rise of religion, Vedanta, and 
’religion in life. The fifth lecture gives a historical 
survey of the development of Hinduism and traces 
the forces, internal and external, that brought about 
its successive stages. From the ancient times down to 
the present day ihe stages of Hindu evolution arc 
carefully surveyed in a short compa.q 5 . The survey is 
succinct and masterly. 

While tracing the Muslim influence on the Hindu- 
unn of South India, the author observes that Sankar’a 
insistence on the Unity of Brahman, his unqualified 
acceptance of the Veda, his missionary zeal and the 
■prevalence of Islam as a living force in his birth-place 
forced him to think that Sankar was very much in- 
fluenced by Islam-. He then quotes Prof, Hiimayiin 
Kabir to corroborate his statement. It is a pity that 
a learned scholar like Mr. Murtl would make «uch an 
ignorant and unwarranted observation. That Islam warf 
prevalent in Malabar during Saiikar’s times is an un- 
1 enable nssumption. None of the Sanskrit works 
rocords Sankar’s contact with Islam. In the absence 
of any h.-toncal proof how the author hazarda such 
a hasty remark ? Prof. Humayun Kabii’s assertion has 
been exploded by Br. Roma Choudhuri in an article 
entitled ‘^Sankar and Islam*' in The Modem Reidew 
for FebniJiTy, 1946. The author concludes with a 
timely appeal to modem Hindus to purge away all 
vmnecefsary and useless accretions of our old religion 
and restate it with reference to the needs of the age. 
The treatment is throughout refreshing and readable, 
informati\e and up-to-date. 

SWAMl jAGADISW’AnVNANDA 

SANSKRIT 

VKDIC BIBLIOGRAPHY : By H. N, Damltkar, 
MA.J Ph.D. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, Kamatak Publishing House, Bombay, Price 
Ms, i5, , 

This is a very important publication giving almost 
A oomprebenaive record of tiie work done between 
1930 and 1946, in the field of the Veda and allied 
antiquities including Indus Valley civilisation. This w 
a continuation of Bibliographic Vedique of Prof. Louis 
Renon published in 1931. A number of publications 
prior to 19^ not included in Prof. Renon^s work have 
also been included in the presemt volume. The total 
number of entries in the two volumes comes up to 
about 10000, 6^ in the first and 2500 in the second. 
The veriume will be of invaluable help not only to 
students of Veda but to all students of Indology in 
general. I.t is really reassuring to be told that similar 
volumes of the Bibliography will be periodically isued 
at suitable intervals. It is, however, difficult, if not 
impossible, far an individual scholar successfully and 
aatisfactoruy to cany on such a huge undertaking 
BingIe4)aQded as has been done by Dr. Dandekar and 
iijs predeOeMcr Prirf. Renon, And it may be hoped the 
world oi scholars will consider it a sacred duty to help 
the iMmed compiles with information not easily 
va^ssihle and with Buggestions for improvement. Help 
aha co-operation is evsienti&l Ospeeially with regard to 
publioaticms in differeq(t provineial lan^ges’and those 
not ianied by well-known societies and farms. Without 


such help omissious arc only natural. Of course, it in 
deniable that the Bibliography should confine itself 
only to scholarly works leaving out publications *of 
purely popular intorrst of which the numl,>er is e 
legion in different p.^rts of the country. It is^ -therefore, 
quite in the fitness of things that popular ritualistic 
works have not been included in the present volume, 
though popular items have not been excluded aa ft 
nile. As regards important omissionB in the volume 
reference may be made to the following : 1. Two 

inleresting and valuable papers on Vedic studies in 
old Bengal and Animals in the Vedas published in the 
Haraprasad Samvardhanorlekhafnala (Calcutta, 1336- 
1339 B. 8.). 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, 
in the Bangiya Sahitya Pari^hat (Calcutta, 1935) which 
deals, among other things, with about 200 Vedic MSS. 
some of them being unique. In Section 163 dealing 
with biographical notices one misses those about 
Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Shastri. 

CniNTAHARAN ChAKRAVAUTI 

BENGAU 

B H A R A T-MUKTISADHAK RAMANAN DA 
CHATTOPADHYAY 0 ARDHA-SATABDIR BANG- 
LA (with 26 full-page illustrations) : By Shri Shmta 
Devi. Published by Skri AT. (7. Das, Prabasi Press, 
iW-B Upper Circulaxr Road, Calcutta, To be had of 
the (mihoT at PBS Raja Basanta Ray Road, CalcuJLta, 
and local book-sellers. August 1947, SOB. Price 
Rs, 6‘. 

‘ A Bimgali. an Indian, a citizen of the world”— this 
how Sister Nivedita had described Ramananda Babu, 
the dqycn of Indian journalism, years ago. Born in 1865, 
he grew to be a scholar of considerable academic dis- 
tinctiofl, but at the altar of idealism he sacrificed, early 
in hia life, all the natural promptings of youthful 
ambition. Not for him the lure of .scholarship and its 
prizes, nor the fasemation of a foreign degree or 
Ooveniment service. He chose for himself the usual 
vocation of idenlMs, a teacher’s job, and though ho 
was succe{*3ful both in leaching and in administration 
as a Principal, he left the cosy comer of a Principars 
office and entered on a life of struggle. 

Having won golden opinions of critics for his in- 
cursions into joumaliBm, in 1901 he started the Prabasi 
for Bengali readers, and in 1907, The Modem Revifivo 
for a more extended circle. The intense work which 
he put forth in their connection bore fruit ; the 
monthlies grew during his life-time to be powerful 
means of creating and influencing public opinion. He 
was a champion of Bengal, of Hindu culture, of 
Brahmoism, Rammohun Roy, Rabindranath and 
Mahatma Gandhi, of Indian painting which he suc- 
ceeded in popularising, but in his writings he could 
never foi’get the local in his interest in the universal — 
the visioiL of a Free India and the famine situation in 
Bankura went together. The “Vividha ^^'a8anga” and 
the “Notes*' in the Prabasi and in The Modem Review 
were eagerly expected every month by numerous 
readers all over the country, because they revealed an 
original mind, fearless in its expression of what id 
underatood to be the truth. His journalism was inspired 
by the ^irih of service, and the restraint exercised 
by him in conversation was admirably reflected in his 
writings. In the notes he has, here and there, left for 
us a message that has not grown old, “We for our 
part do not see the need or feel the v^om of beisg 
in a hurry to create or recognise a split in our camp : 
we prefer to stick to the rule. Tn essentials unity, in 
ncin-essentials liberty, in all things charily’.” 

The Bditor’s job was performed by him not on^ 
scrupuloudy with regard to time, but also reading 
language, expression, subject-matter. He went through 
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everything himeeK and edited the contributions care* 
fuUy. It was rumoured that even Rabindranath’e 
writings bore the marks ol the EdiWs pencil ! This 
involved strenuous work, and he bore the strain well 
enough, for years. It was doing real service to the 
nation, and the Irouble was worth taking. 

His last days were clouded by the greiit bereave- 
ment ; Rabindranath whom he liad loved so much had 
predeceased him by three years, and Ramananda 
Babu’s words briefly and poignantly expressed his 
feeling : did not even dream that I would have to 

live in a world which Rabindranath had left/* His 
health also broke down. The nation paid him due 
respect in his last days. He received ovations in his 
fiick^bed, and Ih^ end came in September, 1943, 

Ramananda Babu’s life-«ketch has been written at 
length and for the readers of Bengal by his daughter, 
and tlicre is patient chronicling of events with com- 
mentaries. It luafi been no easy titsk, Tliis hiogniphy 
is bIho, as it neceissariJy must be, the histoiy of his 
times, of the Brahmo Samaj which he had joined 
early in life. It contajne skctcljes of Indu Bhusban Ray, 
fiir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Rajaui Kania Guha, 
Apurba Chandra Datta and others who had been asso- 
ciated with ‘him in life. More than all else, there is 
occasionally an intimate picture of Rabindranath, e.r;., 
on page ICO. The pubsidiaiy title is quite fitting— 
“Bengal during the lasit, fifty years’* of which we get a 
glimpse, though nothing more than a glimpse. At 
the same time it is a book of reminiscences. The 
pathos of Mulu*s death, the picture of Santiuiketan as 
it was in those dayp, the description of life at 
Allahabad, to name a few only, live in this account. 

Ever aealous for the honour of India, Ramananda 
Babu was an alert setitinel, guarding her good name 
both at lioroe^ond al^road. A nationalist, to the coi’c, 
a journalist to the very end, a champion of Rabindni- 
nath, Nfttaji Subhns Chandra, of Bengal, he fearlessly 
criticised the powers that be, and though there might 
be occasional disagreement on th^ point at issue, 
every one admired the spirit of fearless criticism for 
which he sl-ood. Shanta Devi’s detailed and interesting 
narrative should prove an attraction to the readers 
who will be grateful to her for having collected and 
preserved this wealth of materirtls— a labour of love— 
for future generations. 

P, R. Sen 

HINDI 

BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY (in Hindi) : By 
Baladcm Vptidhyaya, Siahityacharya, MA,, Projensor, 
SafiskriX and Pali Department, Bemn.f- Hindu Univef 
with an Introduction by M ahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinalh Kaviraj, IHA. Published by the Manager, 
f^arada Mandir, Oanesh Dikshii, Benaroi City. 

Pp. Price Rs. 6. 

Pandit Upadbyaya is already well-known to us 
n prominent Sawskritist and an author of Sunakritic 
works. He has occupied a riglit placr* iu the. learned 
fiocict.y. llifl presenit volume has, however, brought him 
l>efore as a Buddhist scholar of eftiineace, con- 
versant both with Sanskrit and Pali Buddhism One 

mnwt congratulate him on 'the amounl/bf suece..^? he 
bas achieved by writing the book. 

Buddhism with sitccial reference to il« philosophy 
as represented in different countries and diverse 
languages and discussed by contctnporarv' scholaivi all 
over the world in their individual epeeche-s is now by 
no means an ea^y subject. And to writ*' on it in a 
language in which materials are not read.V'^ade and 
eonsequen,% are to be colleciied Irom other nourcea 
is also not im from moeh difficulty. Wi^out 4nkmg 
other matters stK^ as g^rity azkd profundity of the 
subject into consideration, lumply frmn the above fasts 


it can he understood how aixluous the work was 
Wore the author ; yet it is gratifying to note tliat he 
has produced a book which was a desideratum-. 

Mainly it is divided into five paHs sub-divide<t 
into twenty-five chapters. The parte are called thus : 
1. Original Buddhism, 2, Religioua Developments,. 
3. Philosophical Schooln, 4. Buddiiist I^Qgic and Tan- 
tras, and 6. Propagation and Greatness of Buddhism. 
Beaidea, iU deals urifch almost all the important aspects 
of Buddhism connected with the philogophical though in 
including the theories of different seots even in Japan. 

In disrussing the philosophical theories the author 
has also attempted, so far as possible in the limit of 
his space, to give a short account of tlie literature of 
eaoii of I lie schools mentioning the important works 
and their antbor.s. t. 

Neceasarily a considt'rablo portion of the book 
a compilation from its predecessors ; yet evidently 
there is much originality. There are subjects which nr(^ 
collected or discussed here for the fiifit time and as 
such not to be found in similar worlcs. 

Evidently in order Ip offer a comprehen'-.ive 
\‘olume to his readers, the author has undertaken too 
many topics to discua^ii, and consequently appears not 
1o Lave done full justice to all of them by itrcatiug 
(hem adoquatley. 

In a b'g volume like this, dealing with a very 
difl&cult and coiitrovorsial subject, il can hardly be 
expected that it is absolutely free from all aorta of 
defects, omisisions and commisaons. As it appears, 
here and there arc rome omissions and commissions. 
Only one instance nip^y be given. While he has dis- 
misKed from the non-Buddhist points of view against 
live theory of Flux of a Ihing (Ksanahhanga-^vada). 
(loos not show how' it is maintained by tho Buddhi<l'» 
Ihemae.lvcs. One also wishes the author had attempted 
to show the origin and gradual developments of the 
pliilosophical thoughts he was concerned with in Ids 
work. Such defects, if they are really so, may bo 
removed in the second edition which we are pure, will 
.i:oon be demandc'd by tlie public considering the 
morits of th(> book ly a ^holar who U really a 
baintsrvfa. It may be mentioned in this connexion 
that by writing the book the author has won th(7 i>rise 
called Sri Harjirnal Dalmiya Puraekam for 2002-2003 
V. S. of the value of Rs. 2,100 in Delhi The introduc- 
tion is, as it is rightly expected, from the pen of the 
celebrnted savant Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj. 

Vll) HUSHEK HARA BlI ATTACHARYA 


GUJARATI 

(1) MHARO BHARAT DESHA : By KanUlal 
Parikh. Thick card-board. Pp. 130. Price ten annas. 

(2) GAMDUN BOLECHHE : By CkunUai Mndm, 
Thick card-board. Pp. l/fi. Price ten annas. 

Published by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmedahad, tOJfi. 

In twenty-one sections all the attractive and 
famous places in India, North, Soutli, East and West, 
have been described by Mr. Parikh, c.p., Jeypur 
Chitor, Udaipur and Ajmei, Madura and Ramephwa- 
ram, Hardwar and Girnar and many others. The des- 
criptions have the merit of terseness, but that doea 
not mean that the writer omits any prominent feature 
of the town, city or holy place. Mr. Madia has 
thirteen chapters realistically set out the different and 
intererting phases of village-life in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad. The beauty of the obmpilation is that Mr. 
Madia*e charaetets speak the Ian|^^ usual^ 

igpesk, that is, the lapjgiage ol ^e^idSs^eiv or country- 
nisn, Thatr<wiitribttt« to the of pietute. 

’ ' K, M. J* 




Fm THOUSAND SFADSMO 

The history of cotton spinning is part of Andent 
Indian history -a history of man’s eternal quest 
for utility and beauty. 

The oldest known discovered specimen of 
spun cotton dates back to 3,000 B. G. It was 
found in the ruins of Mobenjo Daro (City of 
the Dead), a dty in the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3,000 6.C. 

The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 


Fottoded in |886. the Calico Miih 
fonn one of India’s largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over l,7S,(IOOyirdt. 
of fabrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its fadlHies 
are serving the Nation's efforts to fight the doth shortage. 



r ^ ^ \ 

I Sirces •’ Dbotb -■ Mulb-* j 
V Prialcd Fakfkt •• / 


^ Hosqnite Ncttiag - ^ 

/ Sdring Threads - \ 

V Fanishul Fabrics. J 


CaM(D(0) JAiill 



WSAVIMO TO KCCW THK NATION OOINO 


A MME DAB AO 
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WithinYour Reach... 


GRACE, CHARM, REALTY, are not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she tafes proper care of 
her daily toilet. 

The modem girl can do this most easily 
by using CALCHEMICO products. 


CALCUTTA 

CHEMICAL 


TUHtNA 

KSA/i/fCA 




It LABOi^NY 



dcn^lilcolloii. 

|[gg Cultivation & Mills Limited 

Regd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Dividend Paid 

^ , MARCH 1942-15»/o 

Garden ^ l943-10o/o 

Bengal Cotton Estate ^ 1944— I0»/o SONARPCR 

’ Tripura , 1945-l0»/o ( 24 Parganas )• 

^ „ 1946— 10®/o 

FIXBb DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 

For 3 years — — ® 7V2®/o 

PLANTERS' SYNDICATE Ltd, 
Mana^ng Ageulft* 


MiU 

SONARPCR 

( 24 Parganas y 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 




MesMge of Sri Aurabindo 
The Fifteenth of August 1947 

The following is published in New Asia • 

August 15th is the birthday of free India. It mark** 
foi. her the «:nd of an old era, the lieginning of a aUAv 
age. But it has a sigtidficance not only lor us, but lor 
Asia and the whole world; for it signifies the entry into 
tlie comity of nations of a new power with untold poten 
tialities which has a great pait to play in determining the 
political, social, cultural and spiritual future of humanity. 
To me personally it must naturally be gratifying that 
this date which was rmiabie only for me because it was 
my own birthday celebrated annually by those who have 
accepted loy gospel of life, should have ac<^ired this vast 
signihcance. As a mystic, 1 take tliis identification not as 
a cxancidencc or fortuitous accident, but as a sanction and 
seal of the Divine Power which guides my steps on the 
work with which 1 began life. Indeed almost all the 
world movements which I hoped to see fulfilled in my 
lifetime, though at that time they looked like impossible 
dreams, I cun observe on this day eilhei approaching 
fruition or initiated atid on the way to their achievement. 

1 have been asked foir a message on this gtoait nc- 
casion, but 1 am perhaps hardly in a position to give 
one. All 1 can do is to make a personal declaration of 
the aims and ideals conceived in my childhood and youth 
and nKf'W watched in their beginning of fulfilment, because, 
they are relevant to the freedom of India, since they are 
a part of what 1 believe to be India's future work, some- 
thing in which she cannot but take a leading position. 
For J liave always held and said that India was ari'ting, 
not to serve her own material interests only, tjo achieve 
expansion, greatness, power and prosperity— though these 
loo she must not neglect, —’and certainly not like others 
to acquire dominBtion of othei peoples, hut to live also 
for God and the world as a helper and leader of the whole 
human race. Those aims and ideals were in their natural 
order these; a revolution which would achieve India’s free- 
dom and her unity; the resuagence and liberation of 
Asia and her return to the great role which she had 
played in the piTogress of human civilisation; the rise of 
a new% a greanur, brighter and nobler life for mankind 
which for its entire realisation would rest outwardly on 
an international unrfication of the separate existence of 
the peoples, preserving and securing their national life but 
drawing them together into an oYer-riding and oonsum- 
mating oneness; the gift by India of her spiritual luiow' 
ledge and her means for the spiritualisation of life to 
the whole race; finally, a new step in the evolution, which, 
by uplifting the consciousness to a higher level, would 
begin the solution of the many problems of existence which 
have perplexed and vexed humanity, since men began to 
think and dream of imdividual perfection and n perfect 
society. 

India is )ree but idle has not achieved unity, 
only a fissured and broken freedom. 

At one time it almost floemed as if she might 
relapse into the chaps of separate States which 
preceded the British conq: est« Fortunately, theire has 
•noiw developed a strong pondbilftv thaH: this disastrous 
relapse will be avoided. The wisely drastic policy of the 
Gonatitiiem Assembly it po$sible that the problem 


of the depressed classes will be soKed without schism or. 
•fissure. But the old ^^mmunal division into Hindu and 
Muslim seems to have hardened into the figure ol a 
jjemianent political division of the country. It is to be 
hoped that the Congress and tlie nation will not accept 
the settled fact as for ever settled or as anything more 
than a temporary expedient. For if it lasts. India may 
be seriously weakened, even crippled: civil strife may 
icmaia always possible, poeaible even a new invasion and 
foreign conqiiebt. The partition of the eountiy must go» 
jfl is to be hoped by a slackening of tension, by a piKK 
gre^sive undersj^ding of the need of peace and conoovrd, 
by the constant necessity of conimoii and concerted action, 
cvtui of au instrument ^ union for that purpose. In this 
way unity may come about under whatever form. — ^thc 
exact form may have a pragmatic hut not a fundamental 
importance. But by whatever means, tlie division must 
(Old will go. For without it the destiny of India might 
he seriously impaired and even frustrated. But I hut must 
not be. 

Asia has arisen and largo parts of it havo been liber- 
ated 'nr are at this moment* being liberated; its other still 
subject parts are moving through whatever struggles 
towards freedom. Only a little has to be done and that 
will he done today or tumonuw. There India has her 
part to play and has begun to play it with an energy and 
ahilUy which already indicate the measure of her possi- 
bilities and the place she can take in the council cd the 
nations. 

The unification of mankind is under way, though only 
in an impcrfoct initiative, organised but struggling against 
tremendous difficulties. But the momentum is there and, 
if the expcricnoe of history cum be taken as a guide, it 
must inevitably increase until it conquers. Here too India 
lias liogun to play a prominent part and, if she can devcK 
h«p tha^ larger statesmanship which is not developed by 
the present facts and immediate possibilities hut looks into 
the future and brings it ncurcr, her presence may make 
all the difference between a slow and timid and a bold and 
swift development. A catastrophe may intervene and inter- 
rupt or destroy what is being done, but even then the final 
result is sure. ]^r in any case the unification a necessity in 
the course of Nature, an inevitable movement an.! its achieve, 
meni can be safely foretold. Its necessity for the nations 
also is clear, for without it the freedom of the small peo- 
ples can never be safe hereafter and even large and powe*"- 
fnl nations cannot really be secure. 

India, if she remains divided, will not her* 
self be sure of her safety. It is tfaerelore fo the 
interest of ali that union should take place. Only 
human imbecility end sfupid selfishness could 
prevent it. 

Against that, it has "been said, even the gods strive 
in vain; but it cannot stand for ever against the necessity 
of Naiture and the Divine Will. Nationalism will then 
have fulfilled itself; an international spirit and outlook 
must grow up and internaitional forms and institutions; 
even it may be suah developments as dual or multilateral 
citizenship and a volunttary fusion of cultures may appear 
in the' pror.ess of the change and the spirit of nationalism 
losing its militancy may find these things perfectly 
patible with the integrity of its own outlook. A new 
of on^esa will take hold of the human race. 
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Tho f|>iieittul ipft of India to the woiid has already 
begun. India’* spirituality is entering Europe and Atuerica 
in an ever-increa^g meaeureu The nrovement will giOw; 
amid the diaaters the time more and mure eyes are 
turning towards her.ltrith hope anid there is even an in- 
creasing resort not only to her teachings, bm to her 
psychic and spiritual ^actice. 

The rest is still a personal hope and an idea and ideal 
which has beguni to take hold both in India and in the 
West on forward-looking minds. The difficulties in tiie 
way are more formidable than in any other field of en- 
deavour, but difficulties were made to be overcome and if 
the Supreme Will is there, they will be overcome. Here 
too^ if this evolution is to take place, since it must come 
through a growth of tlie spirit and the inner consciousness, 
the initiative can come from India, and although the sco|>e 
must be universal, the central movement may be hers. 

Such is the content which I put into this date of 
India’s liberation; whether or how far or bow soon this 
connectioni will be fulfilled, depends upon this new and 
free India. 

Guidalo : Quern of the Hills 
Prafulladatta Goswami writes in T rivers : 

The food of patriotism let loose by the 1942 move- 
ment took its toll ol heroes and heroines in Assam, andj 
mow we cherish the memory of Kanaklata, Kusal Konwar, 
and others. Well has it been said that we appreciate our 
heroes, only when they are dead. Tlie newspapers some- 
times make mention of another patriot — Rani Guidalo. the 
Naga lady—^happily with us still, who sacrificed hersdf at 
the alter of Liberty and suffered more than, was necessary. 

Our story takes us back to a dainty girl who was born 
into the Kaccha irlble. She belonged to u village some 
seventeen miles away from Mokukcbaiig. It is an interior 
village boardering on the home of tribes that still take 
an interest ini he^-hiuiting. She was a moody girl, often 
betaking herself to the quiet haunts of Nature for which 
the Noga Hills are so noted. She dwelt among *the 
untrodden ways’ beside the springs of the hills. Perhaips 
she had sensibilities which could not be appreciated by 
her associates. Her eyes were luminous with unrealized 
visions and her well-develioped nose bespoke an energy 
which, was to make itself felt later on. 

She was picked up by some Missionary who brought 
lier to Mokokshanig and tried To instil into her a dose or 
two of Missionary lore. Tliero she was for some time, 
reading up to Class VI, but then slic attained her puberty 
and had to* go home. Tliai was the custom of her fore- 
fathers. 

In the meantime the call of freedom was stirring up 
tlie Nagas. It was no pan of the general Indian nation- 
alist movement, but fostered by the traditions and circum- 
stances of the Nagas themselves. The British dick not 
look ii||oo this with an eye of tolerance. They captured 
two rebels— liaideo and Jadunang, and had them hanged. 

The young maiden was filling of a new 

life around her. She was probal)iy in rune with the 
poet : 

^*We bear the wrong in silence, 

We store it in our hiAin; 

They think us dulk they think us dead. 

But we shall rise again”. 

She was just awaiting her chance, when she heard 
a rumour that India had attained freedom. It was 1930. 
and ol course India and the plains of -Issam were shaking 
with the tide of the Civil £>isol>edjence movemem. The 
Naga girl felt that her hour had eome. 

Guidalo gave a call to her people, to rouge 
thenmelveg aud break the duu.^les that had hem 
put upon them, liy the Britigbers. 


A hunt was set up. But she was too swift for her 
pursuers. She stirred tiie people and passed swiftly fipom 
village villa^^ from hill to hill, She aUained some 
amount of prestige and even a halo, the halo of a goddess. 
She became the Rani, the sobritquet which now decorates 
her name. 

At last she was caught with the hplp of, it is said, a 
Naga doctor. She was captured in 19^2 and brouglu lor 
trial i(» MIokokchang. There slie remained for some time 
as ani underrtrial prisoner. The chief charge that was 
brought against her was that she abetted murder. For, 
seven heads hunted by the wild tribes in the neighour- 
hooil of her village had been found, and it was ‘imliiic' 
to put the blame upon her. 

The trial was Jield within jail and she was awarded a 
life sentence. The news inflamed thousands of parriotic 
Nagas and there was a threat of rushing upon the 'jail 
itself, especially when she was about to be removed 
after the verdict. It was the Rani’s gesture wliich res- 
trained them. For she played up to the role which she 
had taken upon herself and spoke to the crowd which hflwl 
gathered there. She said: ^‘D«> not be unruly. Do not 
lose your patience. For I shall come back; thtjy won’t 
be able toi faetsp me for more than two years. 1 shall 
come oiiit and go to see the Mahatma who has given iree- 
dom to India. You aliall 1)© free again.” Thus spoke 
the raliani girl, and ihe simple-hearted Nagas listened to 
their Rani. 

Then fidlowr*! her travels and tiavail't. She was 
moved from place to place. She was taken to Shillong, 
to Tura, to Aijal in the Lushai Hills. The loss of their 
dear daughter shuttered the happiness of her parents. Her 
mother bfjcami* blind with weeping. Her father died of 
sorrow. Her elder bnoTher, who was also a rebel like 
her, is believed to have bee.n shot dead. Her younger 
sister came to be adopted by llu; Miflsionar.\. 

She had imagined that she would be able to 
breathe the air of freedom in a year or tw^o, but 
when the years rolled on. and all sorts of indig- 
nities were heaped upon hiT, her wild spirit almost 
broke down. 

She hardly talked. She did not look into, the eyes 
of her visitors. She was carelebs in her deportment, and 
came very near to losing the balance of her mind. « 

Of the Tortures that were put upon her it would 
suffice to mention that she was made to walk hundreds of 
miles when she had to be removed from one place to 
another. Once she had to walk all the way from Shillong 
to Turn, and ion another occasion from Shillong to Aijal. 
She was but a young woman brought up on the. cool 
heights of the Naga Hills. In 1939 was seen by a Jail 
Visitor at Shillong. She seemed to be borne down by 
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her suffering. She was kept as a C Class prisoner and 
was then fanning the dual and chaff off some paddy. 

The outside world hardly knew anything of the affair. 
That a wild floiwer of liberty was languisliing in prison 
was not flashed in the now's-papers. But in 1935 Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru happened to vi^ilt Silchar. A bund of 
Nagus met Pandit ii and apprised him of the heroic eX' 
ploils of Guidalo. It was a i->ad ilem (of news for the fiery 
leader of Itidia's stniggJt' for fiwdorn. Naturally he 
hecaTiio intlignani ami tii«*d whnt he could to get hn 
rcleai.'’d. Then (mly was f!ie siuiy of lliis sacritur to 
patriotism hroadcusl to tJie wot Id. 

The plenaiN session of ihe Congress which 
was held at Allahabad in 1936 passtul a resolu- 
tion deinanding her release. 

Situe thru, tlie yenrs ha-^e rolh'd on and much has 
occuired in liit' ijiterveuir.^' period. Kani (Tiiidah^ was 

relea'^ed in 19'^!. >, aiul i*' .now in lier own village as an 
internee. She went t«» priwi-n ns a blooming young lady, 
filiJl iii loT and she came onl with her health 

shiillered and In-r nmid iiibutnnnly »oiinM‘d. iUit her 

wild spirit -:till snnnildeis in Iict, and, in a rereui inlet 
vh’W web l*p'ss corn’-'poiideisl sin* riinwed a liv^^ly in- 
t^'iesi in bri]>penings in, tin- political arena, .‘she, 

dues noi wish iliui Ibe Niigni* slnnild remain milside fhe 
linli.'iii Union, liul slie ilemands complete aulomomy for 
the Naga Hills. Sbe would r<“-enl any interference from 
oulsideis in ilieir iriiemal affaiis. She believes in the 
*:o-o|ieralioM of the plains' people ami appeals to them !<* 
come lo I lie help o| iheir less mlvanced bill brethren. 

Thu-, the tule is soon told. But what draws oife's 
at'rntjon on lo (iuidabi is ihe pmMry in hei oliaraeter 
and e.Meei. 1'lie hii>(on (d event', it has been observed 
by a notable Iti-.iorian. is eplieim'ivd. ami for the scholar; 
hut (he ftoctry of events i« eternal and for the nmltilude. 
Tin poem that this wild ^lo\^er Imm the backwoods of 
tin Naga Hills aefed and lived will .survive as a .symlml. 
J't will ^mllasi her nirie i-xistepcc a.-, a Naga patriot. 

Shall India Remain Divided? 

Mohan lal Sak'^oita, wiilrs in The Himlusthan 
Review ; 

'J'lie seeds of sep.iialioe sovxu by llie alien mleic. jn 
BKX) and caiefidlv nursed liy Brilirii Tmiierialism and reli- 
gious fanaticism ba\e nllimaiel) fructirn <l iiitio the hedges 
of PakioUin dividing llie ''ountr) and the provim*i‘s. Anul 
again the idea came to my rmmi that ibe Congress, the 
llindii Muliasabha and the Sikh^ in turn bad been also 
ros[H)n.sible lor tlu* v\d!d growlli of the eacius m liie fair 
and beautiful gaioVn of HinidiiMiiM, llie glories of which 
were so beautifully vciMfied in the welbkimwn songs of 
jqliul. In the? first instance the fiotigress failed to realise 
the idi in-acluiig c\il coustapieiices oj scjJui'aie electorates 
and secondly during ilie ld.s! three decades llure ciimo 
neveral opporl unities yviieiii llie evil coiibl ha\e been mppeil 
in the bud, hut nersonal pride and comniunal or party 
prejndice prevented us from doing sm. 

In the Nehru Comniitlee and the All I'anie.*, Con- 
ference iliat followed it Muslims were prepared to at cept 
joint eJeetoral»*s with re.seivaiion of scats for ten Years in 
Muslim majority provinces as well, hut we woulil not linAc 
it even- for ten minutes, as it was anii-deinocraiic. At the 
first round I'J^ble Conlerenej' tin* late Sir Md. Sliafi offered 
to have joint electorates provided 51 per cent seaits w^ie 
reserved for Muslim** in the Punjab, hut the Hindu Maha- 
aabha and the Sikhs resisted it. Tin t* came a time in 1937 
when the Muslim League and tJic Congress had l ome very 
close to one another ami *ni the general elections the Con- 
gress supported some of the Muslim League candidates 
and the League Parliameiutary Board gienorally did not 
set up its candidates against Congress nomineef. Not 
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only that, after the elections, the Learie Party in the 
U. P. legislature offered to join the. Congress Party in 
working out a common programme for the welM*«ing td 
the provinciC, but the Socialists and Jamait-e-ulema would 
not let the Congress have any truck with the Muslim 
League, and it cannot be denied that from the ashes of ■ 
this p<»litical rupture and disappointment rose a rejuye- 
pated Muslim League with the*demai»d for Pakisian as its 
principal plank Jwrv years later. 

II . . 

I ne^.’d not recapilnlalc other occasions when similar 
opporLiiiiilics were not availed of for one reason or another, 
last .*^urh occ.a.sion hein*' when liy certain speeches and 
sialcmeuits in regard to llic Culiim-t Mission *’chemc, Mr. 
.liiinah goi a loophole lo hack out of his unqualified ac- 
cept Jiic<* of the saiTie. -Ml this has left no doubl in my 
mind that we have lieen in a wav laigelv rcspormible for 
llu‘ impending divi>ion of India. After this the question 
rarnc to my mind wheillifir the present plan would satisfy 
Mr. .linnali and the Muslim eommunily at large. After 
all Mr. Jinnah has only got wlial lie had spurned a aouple 
of vear^* hack as ‘truncated moth-caieii Pakistan* which he 
woiibi not care to touch with a pair of longs. Kitlier he 
did not mean wliat be said tbeoi er lie is keeping up 
face** now. 

In anv Cci.se nu feeling is ibai Priki'^tan in its present 
for'. I mav satisfy I be \ unity .>1 Mr. .Jinnah but il cannot, 
in the bug nin, satisfy the bulk of the poverlN -stricken 
and iiinotiini Miiriim masses It mny be wi.-hfnl ibirik- 
111 “ on m\ i>art but oiii past expeiicnec ol Mr. .linnah 
and lh»! Mu'-lim Leagu' le;i Is me to that belief. lie 
began by usking for wrparale tdecioiiues and weightogc toir 
Muslims Imt they wen found filter on inadequate and 
were followed 1 »\ Mr, Jiniiali's famous 14 p<»inLs. After- 
ward** ever« llie aceeptanee of tluse points was nuit con- 
sidered sufheient ami bad 'lo l»e followeil up with ihe 
demand of Pakistan. Altbmipli there is no doubt about the 
pbin being aeeepled by tlie Council of Muslim l^eaguo, 
still p»‘werfijl voices luu«* berm raised fioni the Muslim 
L»’ague fold itself that they w:(Milil any day tirefer the 
(aibiiiet Mis«.ion plan to tin* Iruiicated, motb-eaien Pakib- 
tan, I fe(*l certain llial after llie lieat and dust of the 
prc'^mi eontroviTsy have subsided and ibe Jiypnotic in- 
fbieriee of the foreign rulers i< r-inoved. our Muslim 
broilers will he in a posiiion, to w»*igh tin advantages ami 
disatAiii'.ages (of their present poliib'al position anil to 
jiiflge for tliem* 5 p|ves wlieibrr they have got whai they 
Tvariprd. 

m 

T feid confident that tlir present paifition of India, 
which lias been Itronglii about, will iiol last longer lhani 
llie parLiion of Bengal bv Lord (.ui/.on. I’ooil comes out 
rd eul and the reimi-on after a brief spell ot separation i» 
b*uin<I to inciileate stronger and sweeier botuis of brother- 
hood between llie eomrauiiities. Mother India has un- 
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doubted ly been gripped by the demon of communalism to* 
duy and its pristine glory sttands partially eclipsed, but it 
is lOitiiy a passing phase even as was the eclipse of the 
jzioon which look place only a couple of hours later that 
lughu 

Laatly the question came to my mind how that happy 
c-onsummation in >io be brought about? Neither by the 
swiord rattling of the Sikhs, nor by the sw'C(;i and reasoned 
post-praytT appeals of CraiuJliiji to the QaiJ-e-Azam. The 
lornier has in the pas| provoked ilie oiIut Party to better 
organisation and aggression and the latter have only evoked 
ridicule and contempl. 'I'he lliiiulu Maliasabhu have, as 
usuaL threatened to have aiUi-Pakistan dtmioiistralio'ns and 
ubsei-vunce of black «lays. but lliey may only prolong the 
conlroverHy and incic'Use communal bitterness. It may 
only egg Itie Muslims to elMig even to the ‘truncated Pakis* 
tan' wiili increased vigour and tenacuy. The Socialists 
have talked of their .-pccial respoi.feibility jo bring about 
the n nriiou, Imt we sho-ukl not forget that it was at the 
instance of some of them I hat in iy.H7 the Congress had 
apumed the hun<l of frie.nd^hip extended by ilut Muslim 
League and taken to the programme of mass contact. And 
we JiHve now come t(» grief. Purthcr tliere is no demying 
the fact that Muslims are essentially a leligioiis minck'd 
community and it would rather lie a long and uphill task 
to uproot this deep-sealed religious feeling and not so 
eaay as some of them seem to think. 

FiVeii the puhiicalion .of luc'ts iiiul ligures demonstiat- 
ing the w'cak posilioni of Pakistan ei’ononiically and finan- 
cially by the pnniagonisls of Akiiand llimliisian. T am 
afraid, caiinoi iiut rub the wrtmg way. It is a well-known 
fact that stalistics ran Ive made to prove anything and 
there are inde|)endeni states wliich have heem functioning 
for centuries wiih less eocnomic and financial resuiirccis. 
Lastly we cannot achieve the d<-siied end by the so-called 
policy of appeaMemeiil wliirh the Congress has followed so 
Jong. In has to be re-orjented in the light of past ex- 
perience and in llic new selling of things, 

JV 

In my opinion a three- pronged policy is to Ikj followed 
liO meW the requirements of the situation. Firstly, having 
conended Pakistan, not h> furee but by ff>ree of eiicumslanecs, 
it should 1 m* the duly of all eoneemed to see that while 
the Muslim League takes its pound of flesh no blood is 
shed in that proeess. Lonl Mioumbuiten has assured us 
that leaders of all parties have unequivocally coinj|jhted 
themsf‘lvc.s to that cundiiion, The people as w'clJ a.s the 
Goverrimoiils slumhl device ways and means to see that 
this coiiditiVon is strieiJy enforced in letiei and spirit. 

Secondly, we musit nii»t fight sliy of making the Mjislims 
of Hindiislani who do not disclaim allegiance to Pakistan 
to suffer the Jcgical ro.nsequences of the mo-natjou theory, 
for instance, it has been given out lluit the Muslim mem- 
hers from (»roup ‘A’ of the (.ion.srt.i'lunii As.-enildy prop<»se 
to. attend the next meetin<g of the Assembly. They sliKwild 
not be allowed to do so unless they soleinidy declare their 
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allegiance to Hinduaian. The minorities in Hindustan 
should be provided with adequate safeguards, but no 
weigh luge or preferential treatment should be given as at 
present. The (.ougress Governments at the Centre and in 
the provinces have to deal with the situation with a gentle 
but firm hand. Above all, they have to be quick in deci- 
sion and action. 

Hardy^» Philosophy In Fiction 

Prof. B. Li. Saliney writes in The Journal oj 
the Benares Hindu Universliy : 

To begin with. Hardy is a fatalist or a iicciissitarian. 
Words like "‘the iron band of necessity'’ tjr “bul fate had 
enjoined'" and so on occur frequently in his novels. His 
concept ion of Fate, however, is not childish, crude, or 
primitive, lint except ionaily profound and impressive. For 
late ill his eves i.s not, merely some supreme external powei 
whicli kills men for sports as children- kill flies. Noi ii 
it the iiioialised destiny of (ireck Iragedv. which avenges 
every violation of cstaldislied Jaw with ruthless retiibalion. 
Nor, againi, is it a ineie synonym for Deaili which comes 
with *lhe hiiddemiiess of a bursting bomb and shalltMo all 
our sanguine stdienics of iiappiriess. His Fate is a Cusniic 
Fojce that works from without through nulure or environ- 
ment and also from williiu through imdividuul humun 
cJuiraek'r. Kgdon Jlealh in The lictAirn of ihv Native 
is a vivui miniature of llardv s philosophy of fa-.c. It is 
austere, eold. and callous, liable to be swept by sudden 
storms. And Hardy quole.s with approval tlu; well-known 
remmk of Novalis tiuii ‘‘Cliaracler is Fate." Our actions 
are the deleriifined rc-Niilts of our characters, which in their 
turn were formed by our preceding actions, which in their 
luru sprang from the characters which expressed them- 
selves ill them, and so on ad infminiw, till, travelling 
imekwrard on ihesi* Jine.s, wo come to the In si aciions 
we ever piTformed which aic the lesull of that initial 
charac.lcT, or potentiality for a character, with which we 
wore born interacting with the envirornnent in whie4i wc 
found oursiilvr.s placed. Fate, for Hardy, as Abcreiombio 
lightly says, in “not an activity” but “a condition of 
uclivity.” Ii is that general, mcahurtdess process of extstence, 
which includes all nclivity and which, in working Itself 
out, does not care at all for the. needs and desires of indi- 
viduals. In the long run, it forces the imlividual, liowcvcr 
powerful he may be. to obey the general. Our actions are 
conirolleil by our characters. Our characters arc con- 
trolled by our actions and environment. And our actions 
and characters and environment arc controlled by this 
Cosmic Force. 

Hardy is not an atheist. An atheist is o,ne 
Who dot^ nol believe in the existence of God. Bul 
Hardy believes in the existence of God. 

To pious minds God is nol only all-powerful but all- 
loYjng too. Hardy believes in His Omnijpolencc. of course. 
Only be qiie.Htions His love and His iustice. Nay, he 
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arcuses Him of blindness, cruelty, and caprice. He has 
bc*ii led to this position by his extreme scntsitiveness to 
human sufferinR. His denunciation of the wavs of God 
the direct corollary of his hwe for man. lie is the ehampion 
of humanity against the tyranny of the Prcbideni of the 
Immortals. Hardy is much worse than an atheist. He 
is a Profanist or^a Blasphrmist. 

Ife is a pessimist. He is one of tlu^sc who derm anv 
thing possible, at the luind*^ Time and Chance, except 
fairplay. Happiness is f(.r him but «m "‘occa'-ionai ♦'jH*'"de 
in a general drama of pain.” The winld is a place 
everything is inopportune, wlierc nothing as you \M«>h 
it. Vi'e arc rnlcil hv the powers tihove. ns. We T»!fin this, 
blit we do that. I ife is a piece of ironv i-arried to lAtremcs. 
Tt is air ingenhnis machinery emit rived hs the go«!s hu 
retliieing luniian po‘‘Sihililie'j of amelioration to a ^lininnim 
“which arranges that wisdtmi in di> shall conie jn/ri passu 
with the departure of zest for doing.” 

While Hardv was a Champitm of ]Mau aiiairist the 
iniiisiice of (h»l. he was loo much of a realist not to per- 
<<ivc that inaiu uf tlic woes of men wen- tlo* n'^ulls of 
their own pcncisity. He contrasts the quiet, tlie peaec- 
fulness of Nalme ugainsi the wilful hostilities ol mankind. 
H<* ot>iiie« t!uu I vmi the lower animals hchavc much hotter 
thnu men. Man. he sa>s, is the one “hlol on an otherwise 
kindh* universe.” 

Nalure, Iip inainlnins. soften'^ and (‘hastens 
llie mind, yvluTcas civilisation only hard^‘n^ the 
heart. 

Tliere are two passages in Thr Mavar of Castcrhndf* ^ 
whiih de rive special allcntion \\\ any cofisidmaiion of 
Hardy's t>essiniisni. They are pul into the month of tin' 
hero, Ih'iicfiaid Mi< ha<‘l and. as such inav he dismissed a*- 
of no sijniifieancc. for. ns the critics pul it. wc miip.t not 
iilenlifs {h<* opinions or the feelioigs of any of rhe "haraeiers 
with those t>f their creator. Yet t he! that they should 
not tie so disrnjsseil hut should he taken into wnicotm! ie 
our inierprctation of Hardy's philosophy. These two 
■passages aie : fiist. “Who is suidi a reprobate as f ! \nd 
vet If seems that even 1 he in .Semehody's Ihjo.i !” 
SeiiituJ “I- (lain go alorif as T deserve - an outia^l and 
a vagabond. Ihn niv punishment is not gieaiei i(iati 1 can 
h< The Italic ihe latter passage is Hardy’s ow'u 

Taken together, these pa‘'‘^aRes nie.in that God iloe*- 
not give up for lost even the woisi reprohaie, that even 
the greatest sitinei is not lu’vond redemption, that our 
times are in Cod's hand. \\'lio moulds, fasliions, und roni- 
nle1e« our hf( aceording to His own di^ine hut inr^unpre- 
hensiv»‘ plan, that suffiTing is the one ahliemv of (hid, 
that this RuffenTig is imposerl iini.ri u> not eapriMoiwly 
hni hecatise ■wc deserved it, and that it is nicrcifullv pro- 
portioned to our cafiiicily for eiidiiranct‘.. The uuivin'se is 
kindly and means well hv us. But wv- assert our own 
individualitv againf^t ii und invite disaster. We are made 
to Mifler till w'c are forced to fit in wdlh the universal 
plgri Wc know' that the suffering wc have to go through 
is the oiitcomi' of oiir own error and we aH«» fee] that it 
is proportioned to our ranaeily for endurance. The-.c are 
the feelings of ihoK<- who are actually engaged in the 
game of life. But those who look at it from 'nil-‘ide as 
mere spectators feel that there is a little loo mu‘'h *)f pain 
and suffering in ihi.e game of life. \nd this feeling jn in 
proportion to their sensitiveness. Who is right, the actor 
or the spectator ? The actor in our opinion, for hi', wis- 
dom i> homi of actual expeiierii'e. Hardy is tlie xles.^imi^^ 
of life as seen and the optimist of life as lived. Qr per- 
haps optimist aofi pei^sjmist are meuningh-ss labels. They 
slick and they do not. Hardv i.s an Artist who reyeaK the 
whole vast panorma of life, of life as ai'pcaranec anil of life 
as experience, of life as it aippedis to the aetors auu to the 
spectators alike, life, as a spcjctficle. is, in the main, a 
sK)iTy scheme of things with occasiorial points of giandeur. 
Idfe, as a game, is am elemal of cause and effect. 
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We have opened a ‘'Clinical Department” under the 
direct Bupervision of (iualified and experienced physi- 
cianB and Burgeons. All perHOiiB Buffering from losH of 
ritality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
marri^ and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOIJH DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under d(«p hypnosis), 
obesity (planntid diet, re^iducative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HASTE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory e^ipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. if you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physiciau to send uh a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELP^ AD DRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 

Send Rs. 2 (postage S as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rr. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
"Health and Vitality by Modern Methods,” Oontaius 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrationB. P>erything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc., etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever jniblished before. ASK 
FOB OUR FREE CIRCULAR DFISCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Hering & Kent 

Post Box 323 (M.R.G.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-263, Hornby Road, 

Fort BOMBAY,...,Pbon« No. 24297. 
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MiniBterial Portfolio of ‘Scientific Rcseardb’ 

Science and CxJturc observes ; » 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru is probably the first Prime 
Minister of a Slate who has specifically iiicUnled ‘Scientific 
Rcscarcli’ in his i>ort folio, lit ungurs well of the country 
which has apjjiofihlied Paiidii Ntdirii at the he\m of affairs. 
This means fha* science finds a distinciion in the adminis- 
trative machinery of the country and indicates a good 
beginning in the new stn-up of things. We feel that sinice 
science and technology have entered inliniaiely into the 
organization of ti inorlem wu’iely, not only srien-ce bo given 
a high rank in tlie Ii(»irntii1aii«>n of poliries but als«» the 
directive for W(M*k, and execu'live antiiority to translate 
scientific researches into stcdal activities must be delegated 
to men with real sri/’nlific talent and training. We would 
re-stress that ilicie Ini'- Ijeen in the |)ast very unwise 
acquiescence in adorning intMuhers of the Indian (livil 
Service willi all available knowledge of laws and ro(n‘Jli- 
tulion; down to agrieiiltiiral farm management and hvdrow 
electric dam construction. We had the experience of meta- 
morphosis ^)if ptTson.s [iviiri a .Sessitms .fudge to Director of 
Industrie's and Diiector lorf Agrii'ultiire; and ending as a 
Depart men tal Sc(*ielaiy. In Kci'jitifjc mailers policies must 
be initiated by comjiciefil prisons knowing full implica- 
tions and inter-r»'hitions and the execution must be also 
at the top level hv a seientifii* team who may be assisted 
by the efliciency of a ‘(.'ivilian*. 


We believe the creation of a separate portfolio* of 
Scientific Research will now remove tlu; many ar-onialies 
in the scope and functions of ilie different portfolios under 
each Minister leading to duplication and waste of efliciency 
and speed. There are the scientific .surveys like (Geological, 
Botanical. Zoological, Aridiaeologieal amd Anthropological; 
scientific servires lik<r. Meteorological, Agriculture. Forest, 
Health and lastly <’onsl nu t ion projecli< for development 
of powTr, transport, communication, elc. When a new 
beginning is being made, it is necessary to bring abrnit a 
eo-ordiiitolion and integration in certain cases, and the 
primary task is to draw a line between scieniilic research 
projects and immediate develiquiicni or extension seiwices. 
It lias iH-wn reported in the Pies.^* that Planning and Deve- 
lopment Department will he revived umler the care of 
Dr. Amhedkar. to whom a.s T.ahoiir Member (sci^pe and. 
niomenelaTiire of the dei^arlnieiii were paradoxicaM much 
credit goes for the Daniodar Valley Aulhorilv. But W'c 
refieat that a permanent Planning (’ommis^lon with full 
time seeietariai js the ne»'d of l!io hoiii and this will be 
the chief advisory boflv for seieiiiific leseanji ami recom- 
mend the priori'ly of works and pm jeei.s. The Deji.ai imeni may 
have the authority to itiqilmneul I he ruej>ures by men drawn 
froin scientific I inelndin-.’, l'‘chno! »g;ea] ) liehis. Prime 
Minister Pandit Nehru in the heg'rining must have an 
eminent scientist as liis persmal scieniifie adviser to '-enire 
the he.slt assistance of the seienUsts in hnildiu’g a new 
society .imJ a nr“^w- State. 




Seri///!^ /'^e A/c^. . . 

Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery. We are happy m helping them 
u/ith our rubber requisites. 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless homes and hospitals. 
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Our range includes: 
Rubber Cloth, Hot Water Boltlesi Ice 
Baqs. Air Beds and Pillows, Air Rings 
and Cushions. Surgical Gloves, Surgical 
Aprons, Rubber Tubings etc. 


BENGAL WATGRPROOP WORKS (I9^0)LTD. 

M ^ /t e A s 0f » u a 0 e ti hospital neqoisirta 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



Inilepeiulrnl Inilia 

In an Editorial. AV/r York Herald Trlhunv 
writes on August Jfi, 1947 : 

In all the Imtnry nj Tmlin tkiR w o-Fjr „f Ihc 
greifU'st dnyx. 'J’hr 7/ryj iJunuiitcrifi oj /•'dm frnj 
Pakistan today brnime sov^rntjn sfafrs in the 
Comwoti'Wf liiiku} to Gtud Jin tain mily tlL^onQli 
thp Jinllrli thrown. They finic Jull mdfpendcncc and 
could break ihiir coniuetion with Londioi tomonow 
?/ they so ihn'.ed. Tin 7/ are ivholly on ihnr nic^n. Their 
Iradir'^, hro's of iJi( totr.i tU cultures i/i/ India, noir a.e 

obli'yaled io proec they (an caruf out soine, of the 

ylowiny 'yro/ntse.' tfo'y nnide conditioned (rn indiycn-- 
diOice. 

Only a stnniv :il tlio n('W.‘ (li^pMt(iie.s from India 
is nerdid Io indlc;ite liow tk-i]'!' xuicc arc the t:)sks 
fi>c*cd l\v llic.";c Jeadt i>. Mo'^l of lln'sc ladv*. arc' con- 
witi) the fart 1iiat all India, lik-' most of A-ia, 
h. in the triidd. of scvtaal n’vnlution-'- not only 
j)nljli''al hn^ social and f fonouiir lovoliilion^. In 

additirn tin* Indians iin aJllict<'d wilii Inth'r rcln^ions 

( onl rovcrsics, rclati'd tt) Ihc division of the ooiintr>’ 
bctwf’eu the Hindu Domiu’on of Icflia and the 
Moslem I)(»rnirnoii of l*akii«lan. 'Fhe rrlmious contro- 
versies ii'avc prodiirc<l ore in'i'^s murder after lanolluT 
iu r('(ai)i mouthfc and th<iu-and': of Indians have been 
d. 

lint the rcli'jions kdlinir liomblc as tli»T are, do 
not .seem to many Indian-N Io be as a threat a« 

other danfffrs, for tlie killui^w should si on aftor the 
duision of llic ronrilrv ha»'’ l^r'en comiilcted and mass 
rnii^ralioii-* liavc H’diieed minonlv T’OTMdati<»ns in both 
Hindus and Mo'-lcm eilif\>. To .so?7?o Indian inir is the 
firevaleucc oj cnnnniion in (fiend life in India is rnrT’ 
more dulresdctj than rmirders in tie mnae of reh/fion, 
for lint much ran be dora' ahont murder of anylhinrr 
else if of idols are not Ittoard The rnmepf !(0( -ladjohd 
liCU'' ’has hecinne far wo',(e sdht tf(C oiia'ina! annoitnce- 
ment by the British td their firm intentimi to idth-- 
draxn /lo??? India. It. i\ lanv sit serious thert is dioirnty 
comment in riqo'ous terms friem sfodi cfoui'n^itier 
sources as Mohammed Alt jito ah. Govemo" Ctfriera! 
of PakiJilart, and ofidah of the. Besirre fiaid: of 
India. 

Seoiiiidivlp in oflhn* eertainly wonid not do ranch 
tfO alh’viatii the present distress of the Indians, imd 
esperailly that caused by tlndr ba-i'' prol>l('m, \Nhirh is 
the (lire poverty of nn^i of the ]teo|)Iin Mn'"l] lei*^ be^m 
heard in reeemt monfh.s and ve.aiF about 7 )Ov.T'tv ni 
variou.s conntrie.« of the world, but tlie poverty of Hio 
Indians can hardly be visualized by any one who h.'V 
iieit seen it.. Millions upon miHion.s of Imlian-- liv*' on 
th(' borderline hehvoen starvation and hare siirvi\.ib< 
E^'en the moRt honest and competinit croverninent 
would have trouble in filling fo m.anv mouth.s from fo 
little ajiricult.ural land. Food orodurtion nucht be 
incron-sixl cortl^Lderably and so miplit imports of food 
but tliere i.s dire need to find acceptable measures to 
reduce the T3re?ont Irj^h birth-rate. 

The sbortfure of food, and of alniopt eveiv TU'CCfi- 
sity of life, exc.-rd, air, is one of the e.au.ses for Ihe 
rapidly prowing Eeft-Wirg inov^'ment in Irnha, now 
largely under the control of Commiinist^. Thrre is a 
possibility that India will be won bv the Reds unle.««^ 
officiale of the new dominions ran counter Communist 


propaganda by actually fdling tho stornaoh.s of hungry 
Indians. Huch n victory bv the Reds would be a 
calamity o£. great magmtud(' for both the Indians and 
the world. 

Ahidc from these pTobh’iris Ihe oflicial-i of India 
and Piikiht.an mu.st deal with abominable health 
coiulitiom*, with illibnu'v. \vit!i tho Hindu caste 
.sv.slciii (now beginning to lei'ak df)wrO and with many 
other grave rn:«Ll(‘VS\ Tlje joh< tlirv have .alioad are fts 
ditHcult as fhos.’‘ of political loader-, anywhere — perha|)B 
the most difliriilt fo be brand in anv countiy. They 
•hM\e \;i-t op'pf>T'tiinit if s for u'compli'hrmrat but the 
lo.d they carrv is hc.ny. 

Destnie the weight of the load, hovin'e.r, India's 
difindtiis shn-'dd not he vine* d in a vnn of pessim- 
ism. Mo.'f uati(oa\ indadi'iifj the (‘mted Stdtcs, worP^ 
hom in the viulst of irdjufathn . The natifrn.s which 
(•of 'cavie mdr /roi/b/e.'.'. as we hoye the Indians willp 
hare ixeu insfuralitm to ad nurikind. All men ^t)ho 
hope for a .v/t ud and pea" i if fcorhl will extend (tood 
■'•'islus In the prop/,* of laiha on Pm day. Let ?/? hove 
thrd India's indejtcnd; nrr will be CMdchiatrd annually 
for ccnhnii s la corue as the heyinmug 'of a great era 
ill Asia. 

TIic Rui5f*o-Ainericaii 

In The Calhohc lynrhl August, 1917, John 
Earle Uliler tliii** views ihe silunlion in the oas© 
of a ])ov.sible clash belwecii Russia and America 
in the fnliire : 

'I’h(' Ifnih'd Sti'tff? and Rns.^ia have r’achod such 
fi in their rein* ions that the only escape seems 

to be through violeme. For this .slate of affairs Rus.=!ja 
is laigely responsible, iu that shr has seized control 
of her neightjoiiriug nalmns by force But Arnonca ia 
partly to blame, laigely because o! the secret iigree- 
■iiienUs Hindi- yi V.iii . ; 'i-l the geru-r.il weakne.s-' that 
she .showed ill her tiisl .-iiiii.ude towards Riis.4aix 
aggrC'Snra. '^Fhis atlilude llie TiMt' d Slal»'S has n-cent- 
Jy .'‘’tifban d. To stop R.iu-ni.’i, the Coirovss voted “aid/^ 
amounting to almost, a liall billion JiJIars, to Grei'ce 
and Toikey, which are among Ihe cuiint.'ie^ threatened 
b\ e.\[»'m.siOL». (Mir Stale ])• ;•. rtment an- 

nor.nred that AnuMiea intends Lo protec., not only 
!]ie-e Uvo Mediterranean na lions, but ail peO])lcw that 
are menaec'd by tin- aggie-.-. on of o'lier yieoydas. This 
is the Trutjiaii Doclriin*. r.';enliv lemfor^od bv what 
iniglu bo ealli’d tlie M.-ir.-iiali eo’olJarv. It indicate.'^ 
what course America, will pui'iie m her impasse with 
Russia. It is her attempt to be\ her way oiil, entail- 
ing the likelihood of Ji-ning \o shoot her way out m 
the end. What are Ihe eh. inn-' of success? 

RwdiL known ro ;,d\!inc(‘ her interests in tw’O 
ways. In the fust ]dac('. ^hc proceeds wutli furtivene^. 
Shr' atlack.s her ]»rcy w^P.h propaganda isprc-ad by more 
or loss secret agent.-, as an army might attack aii 
enemy w.th jrai-ori ga.s. In Iho second place, .she jtro- 
iTod.s with dohboration. That A|J^!cow i.s hoislile to ihe 
I’nited States is cwideni. Foinier Anibiis-ador to 
Russia William C. Bullitt testjlied on March 25111 
before a commit lee of Congre.s.s that Riis'^ia intcinls to 
‘assault/ and ‘(‘onqiicr’ the Unit(?d Sl.ates If Ru'^ia 
h,«d b.ad the atomic bomb, lie said “it would already 
have been dropped in the United States/^ 
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That Moscow is epowing its propaganda into this 
country is also evident. Before a committee of Con- 
g;re59, on March 26th, J. Edgar Hoover testified that 
There was an alarming number of Russian agents in 
the United States. They are directed from Paris, he 
said, “with a very definite pipe line into Moscow” 
They are a present clangor lo tlio country, he explained, 
in the event of war with n (lommunist naticjn. That 
the Communists are proroeding against America with 
deliberation is also evident. A^ Lenin said, Russia’s 
“victory over the bourgeoisie. Is impossible without a 
long, persistent, despcnale life-and-death struggle : a 
stniggle which requires jH'rsistonee, discipline, firmness, 
inflexibility, and concrrtfd will-power.” A current 
example of thi.s (loda:atioii is the fact that World War 
II has been over for two years, hut the Russians have 
thrown every obsljjcle in the wav of peace settlements. 
Openly they prophesy Ij^e economic collapse of 
America in the not too distant future, and they are 
wailing for it. To thidr deliberation, the U. N. lends 
itself viciously. On every plan of this organization lie 
the shears of the Russian veto. “No” is Russia’s atomic 
bomb. Time and disorder are her advance armies. The 
more time Moscow has. Ihe more disorder she caii 
create. The longer Iho time, the greater will be the 
exhaustion of Americvi in her effort to establish order 
all over the world. 

The w'ar between Russia and America has siarled. 
It is a new kind of war. For the present, it is largely 
intangible, with Rii.'wia in pos.«cssion of weapons, many 
of which Franklin Roosf'vidt gave her in his several 
conferences with Slalm. Against her, America has two 
methods of defense, either to withdraw from her 
remote and poorly protected outpowts, and put her 
house in order against the Armageddon that may 
come, or to Irv to pre\eut Russia from furtlier out- 
breaks. Our Wftshiufiion fitatesmon, bc'ginning with 
“aid” — no longer ciilled l(’nd-lefi.se— to Greece and 
Turkey, have choi^en the method of prevention. This 
method is at prepent largely financial. It proceeds by 
attempted purchase of gc^dvvill abroad, with the pros- 
pect of an open cla^-'h wdlh Ru^si.a ju.st beyond. 

In this campaign. Ame.ica must work on the rim 
of Europe, lu'cnuse the interior is a shaniblep. She is 
trying to get a toe-hold on wc*stern Germany, Lo be 
sure, but, because of stuind statesmanship, specially 
in her previous condepceii.eion to Ttussia, she can find 
but little active supTJOrt jirnong the Germans and i« 
more likely to meet iiicre.'i.scd resentment as time goes 
on. Even beginning with Fruiua' and proeeeding 
cnunter-elockw'ise, an examination of America’s new 
policy — ^1hi.«i Truman .noctrine — still re\'ealB a sr3ries of 
titanic difliciilties. Some appear insurmountaVde. In 
the aggregate, i.liey threalni to drain the strength of 
the TJnib'd Plates, jnsl. as Russia hf»pes and expects, 
long before they can be Polved. 

In lib(*rating France, America has had to overnin 
the country with a huge army. Most Frenchmen are 
grateful. Kut an army is never a goodwill ambassador. 
In the attempt, moreover, lo keep what lioldVe have 
on western Gcuanany. we have had to antagonize 
France on questions about the border, Slie look** to u.s, 
too, for financial aid in l\er economic- pro licamcnt. 


She has been in such sore straits that Russia has made 
heavy inroads ui>on her with Communism. Commu- 
nists were in the cabinet. To meet the threat, 
America increased the May allotment of grain to 
France by 36,000 tons, and Ramadier cast out the 
agents of Moscow who surrounded him. The hope is 
that France will re.store herself to make her own fight 
against Russia. How long will it take ? What will 
happen if and when America has no more grain to 
give away ? 

Portugal is more fortunate than France because 
the Portugiu’KC stayed out of the war. Their neutrality 
proved both prosperous and wise. The most that 
Washington can expect from Portugal, then, is conti- 
nued neutrality. 

Sjmin, on the other hand, is not well disposed • 
toward the United Stales. The entire history of 
America is blotchy with disagreeable relations between 
Wa.sliington and Madrid. 

The repercussions wc*rc evidimt in the first World 
War, in which Spain remained neutral, but group.s in 
re^pon.siblo j)o.‘5itions wen; tjro-German. The same was 
true in the isecond World War. If the third v^ar breaks 
out violently, America may be de.'^perately in need of 
Sj>ain's fric'udship, for Spain m.ay turn out to be a 
necessary spring-board, like England, for a jump into 
the continent. In relation to Russia, the; United Slates 
is in a specially pr(‘C:iriou.s jiosition here. She has 
antagonized tli(* cfui^^ervative Spaniards by machina- 
tions agaimst the Franco regime, and she cannot win 
large unreliable .si'gm exits of the lower classes, because 
they ai*e thoroughly pro-Communisl. If Airierica should 
need S]miu, tliert'fore, in tliia stand against Russian 
pro\ oca turns. Washington will have to break through 
a curtain that hais ominously thickened for a century 
and a half. 

Italy offers a different type of danger. Tlie people 
there will never forget the American invasion. The 
objectives of the Italian government, wrong as they 
were, were toward the cast as in the case of Germany. 
But both Germany and Italy were first threatened 
from the AV(*st, by Knghiiid and France. America came 
in, took the leadership away from England and France 
.and made the war predominantly her own. As a result, 
Italy has lcK-?t what little empire she had. Although 
to a less (*xtent than Geriniany, she is in desolation. 
Commiini.'^m has seized Sillily and hovers over most of 
the mainland. And Iho Italian is constantly reminded 
of placfw like Monte Cassitoo. “The abbey was 
originally built.” he will tell you, “by St. Benedict in 
the sixth century — destroyed by the Lombards; re- 
built in the c'ighth centur 3 — destroyed by the Sara- 
cens ; rebuilt in the tenth century— destroyed by the 
Americans.” Will American dollars, already fast slip- 
ping through a sieve, buj^ off such memoricti as 
the.^je ? 

Greece and Turkey may be passed for the 
moment. We have 5iln;ady committed ourselves there. 
The condition of the remaining countries in danger 
of Russia’s seizure will give us some idea as to what 

commitmimt will turn out to be. 

In Palestine. America . has meddled sufiiciently, oa 
the side of the Jews, to create a conflict with England, 
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The expressions of our politicians, together with the 
innate dangers already inflaming the Holy Land, have 
prompted England to toss the entire agitation into the 
arms of the U. N., that is — virtually — into the arms of 
the United States, which has undcrtaktm the chief 
responsibility for the U. N. Here in Palcttine, at the 
crossroads of tlie world, lie two questions, both like 
Gordian Knots. ITie lesser, involving economics alone, 
may be cut, ae Alexander the Great cut the knot tied 
by the King *of Phiygia. It is wrapped up in the 
mineral wealth of the Dead fcJca, in which Chaim 
Weizmann, the Jc'adiug spnit of the Jewish Agency, 
is said to bo interested. 

The oLljor question is mainly religious. On the 
one side are 250,000,000 Mohammedans, who have 
dominated ralestine lor over a ihousand years. On 
tlie other side are only a few million Jews who insist 
on immigrulnm tbere until tlie iminodiatc control of 
the Holy Land is Jewish. The Mohammedans, lipw- 
ever, will not yield without a fanatical W'ar. In tliia 
conflict they are being courtc'd by the Rie*5sians, just 
as in the jwist war they wito courted by Germany and 
Italy. At ilic beginning, soim* of their inoJbt trusted 
leaders, including the Knur of Jeni.'-alem, exprc'^sod 
their support ol Ihe Allit'S, but when England — -and 
tln-ii, more vociferoiudy, America— came out plainly 
for a Jewisli *Siate in Palestine, they turned their 
NUj'port to the Fa.scists. In I lie w'ur that is now brew- 
ing between the Unib^d States and Hu.ssia, this va.st 
Htrip of Islam, extending from Dakar to Manila, could 
be a reinff»reemtnt of America's resists iicf^ to the Mus- 
covite menace. But, as in tlu' past war, our Btal<‘ 
Depart ineiit is doing much to Iok'. it. Here lio.s a knot 
that, cannot bo cut. 

Prom h(jre in Pah slme, all the way across woiitlKTU 
Asia '.md north to Siberia, tlm Truman Doctrine will 
continue to meet a tAnglr of difliculties in the effort 
to slop the ]h.‘ar-lhabvvalks-like-a-man. Already the 
Cuiimiimiats liave seized tlie provmcii of Azerbaijan 
in Iran, a country which, like many Mohammedan 
lands, is not exactly hcH^tiJu to Russia. In this province, 
Moscow threabjns one flank of ''I'lirkey and the fabu- 
lous oil fields that lie in lh(' south. It ls irony that, 
through tlii.s part of <he w’orld, the United States sc.'iit 
millions of <lollan< worth oi supplies to liolj) the 
Russians beat the Oerman.s Now the.se milliou.s are 
part of tlic gi’eai bear-hide through which American 
ooldiers may .soon have to cut. 

To the east spn'adis India, with .> 0 (‘ial and religious 
problems far more involved than anywhere in the 
world. After al)Out tw'o lumdrecl yeans Engkind is leav- 
ing this land m more de.‘'])erate straits than wdien she 
fought France* for it in iIk; eighteenth ceiituiy. If we 
went into the last war to save the Britifili Empire, 


as Winston Churchill suggested, we failed to save this 
part of it. Not only is India tor areas of it) demand- 
ing independence from England, but it ks yielding in 
places to the voice* of Mu-^cow. In accordance with the 
logic of our Blate DcpaUincnt . if Russia goes too far 
with what General Alai>hall call^ a bulge into thia 
sub-continent, then America mu.sL sLe]') in where Eng- 
land has pulled v»ut, A few y»'ais ago we had thouftiauds 
of American .vjldici.s tlierr to light for Russia and 
('hina. Jt we send them back, wc will send them to a 
).inJ that the English now fear to tread. 

In China, conditions are not much better. About 
:i hundrid years ago, England fought two wars agaiuist 
tin* Cliine-n to lorce Lhcir government lo allow the 
inipoitation of opium. Jl wa.s from poppies grown by 
English ])laut(Ts in ludi.a. As (Uima collapsed, partly 
from il.s addiction to.tlu.s drug, one European country 
alter another seized piectn ol territory on the coa,st. 
Then J:i)»an rose for her “hme, and Americfi aided her 
wtiJi supplies. During the war, .si) Slottmius n'jjorted, 
we .sent ten times aa much k.*ndkasL' to Rus'i-i as to 
China. Only nionlks ago, our Btati* Department v.’as* 
oukM'ing Chiang Kai shek to “co-operate" with the 
(’ommuinsl.«. (.kneral Stilwell compjiiuu-d Uiat In* was 
obsi inale. Now we arc deiumduig on t^hiangK army to 
dri\r liw* ('ommiimsis back J'o ’iiake matters worse, 
Room'vj'II lurnea half of over to Chhiiig's 

eiieinie.s And, of course, J i}«'jii. in spile of her bows 
to \meiica, will attack China again- 'Or America — at 
t!ir tiust n]>)>ur(unily. 'Die door iii (!lmia, wiiicli we 
hekl open for almoi-’l a h.ili c! ntmv, is in danger of 
clo-^ing in our lace, vvith tlu! Communist.^ on the 
inside. 

Farther iiorlh, American and Russian territory lie 
only a .h w miles ajurt. Fioin France, all the w\ay 
M)utliw’'ird aioiind Russia to lu're, rlie Communists 
offer no direct tangible military threat to America. 
'Dierc* Jl'. of course, the inert a.dng thieat of Com- 
munism. Hut from tie.* Ah iilian Lshiiids around the icy 
wa.''’lt‘s of the mirth to S]utzheigen, wc are more imme- 
di.'iiely exposed to l>‘iiss*ia’s military thri'iit. As for 
Al/i.ska iliself, here t^oo, as eEewhert', Franklin Roose- 
M’ll made the situation wo’se by his agi\‘ements with 
Slaliii. Whereas Japan was .strong enough to invade 
tlie Aleut iaiia, now Russia, having been given .laiia- 
iHfse territoiy. is evii* 'Wronger than Japan w;l^. From 
hero ea.vlw.ird, Lhcrefuri', our military departments 
ha\e Ik-.-u busy vviili the ct)n>l,nici -on of bases, anrl it 
is U» be pTWjmt'd that Rus.sia i.s i (p;ally bu^y on her 
Hide. In Greenland, wc are in controversy with Don- 
mark. about which General Marsliall ]>roi.u.si'd a public 
slateiMcut several luonlhtf ago. It. is knov.m, however, 
Ili.’U ('openhacen is not favorable to Ameiican seltle- 
mcnt.s there. Better ani our relations wit.li Norway 



Invention of Kavirai-Churamani Birendra 
Kumar Mallick, President, All-Ben$al Avur** 
ved Chibilsab 6th Mahasammelan, Hony. 
Member, G, C. & State Faculty of Ayurvedic 
Medicine, Bengal. 


Asthma, Whooping Cough, 
Bronchitis A Hiccup. Kcliove pain- 
ful symtoniB in a few minutes. Price Rs. 2/-. 

DA^httlr OoVic. Acidity, Winds & Liver 

Mr caW i mt U complaints like charm. Price Rs. fl/-. 

Pledge : — Rs» iOfiOOp offered if the medicines 
proved inefficaicious. 


KAVIRAI BIRJENDRA MALLICK, B.Sc., 
Ayurved Baijnanib Hall, Kalna ( Bengal ) 
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SECRETS ENTRUSTED 
TO A FEW 



IheUhpuiMid^ 


T here are some things that can 
not be generally toid^-^ihings you 
ought to know. Great truths arc dan- 
gerous to some— but factors for per- 
sonal power znd accomplishment in the 
hands of those who understand them. 
Behind the talcs of the miracles and 
mysteries of the ancients, lie cen* 
turies of their secret probing into 
nature's laws— their amazing dis- 
coveries of the bidden processes of 
man*s mind, and the mastery of Ufe*s 
problems. Once shrouded in mystery 
to avoid their destruction by mass 
fear and ignorance, these facts remain 
a useful heritage for. the thousands 
of men and women who privately use 
them in their homes today. 


THIS FREE BOOK 

The Reticrudans (not a religiouf organha- 
don), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their 
• archives tor centuries. Tb^ mou mvitt you 
to share the practical helpfulness of their teach^ « 
mgs. Write today for a free copy of the book, 
"The Mastery of Life." Within its pages 
may lie a new life of opportunity fOr foil 
Address Scribe A.Y.W. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 

(ilMOllO 

San Jose Callfotiiia, U. S. .A. 


about Spitsbergen, but southward in Iceland our State 
Department is dealing with' a people who etill rewu/t 
our recent occupation and are now expressing the right 
to remain neutral in the future. And so with Eire. 

This northern territory about Russia logically con- 
nects with the southern at England, because, in the 
event of war between ‘America and. Russia, America 
will need England again for her chief base of opera- 
tions, as in the past war. But the England of today 
is not tlie same countiy as in 1939. At that time 
London began her high-pressure salesmanship on 
Washington to bring America into the war which 
Downing Street had just declared against Germany. 
This war proved disastrous to England. She has lost 
a great part of her strength. In an attempt to regain 
some of it, she is withdrvvaing into ah large a dc-'Kie ‘ 
of isolation as pottsibie. Soon she will probably have 
to pull her trooj^s out of Egypt and the Sudan. There 
have been warnings that she would withdraw oven 
from her part of Germany. She has had enough of 
war for the present. 

America, therefore, finds herself^ through a cycle 
in which she started in one type of isolation and ends 
in another. At the beginning she was isolated at home, 
safe in her own powi'rfal geographical posilion. Now 
she i.s isolated abroad, thinly spread and exposed on 
an immi'use laud that is rotten with confusion and 
poviMty and hostility. 

Two facts, therefore, stand out. The first is that 
Conuniinisrn cannot be fought with dollars. Even if 
America should .succeed in Uiis'way in one place, there 
is not enough rnoiuy in the world to continue thiR 
kind of war wheri'ver Russia projects a bugle. This fact 
is .specially evidimt in view of America’s calamitous 
blunders, chiefly at Roosevelt'is hands. They have so 
vitiated our chances to win permanent favor that we 
can do little el.-e than what England is doing, namely, 
withdraw for the convalebccuuce that we ao sorely need. 
The .sf'eond fact is that America’is greatest stronghold, 
for the fight against Communism, is America itself. 
Her financial sallies against the enemy arc draining 
her strength, wluToaw an effort to put her own liou-se 
in order will conserve strength and prove to the world 
that “the American way of life” is far better than 
the Russian Wfiy. Russia is waiting for the financial 
collapse that America will inevitably suffer if she con- 
tinue.s her present course. Why cannot Amerifin wait 
for the collapse that is soon likely to come to Russia ? 

Otherwise, TTnclc Sam will be in danger— esome day 
in the not remote future — of having to limp home on 
crutches, talking to himpell. llhat kind of talk is 
usually the truth. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 

Prof. Dr. KALIDAS NAG, M.A. (COl.), D.Litt. (Paris) 

Hony. Seey., Royal Aetatie Society of Bmgal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rare illuBtrationa ) 

Price: Rs. S/> only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-date aurvey of the Hiatory 
and Cnltore of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, FdVign £ f or 5 Hollars. 

The Book Company Ud., College Square, Caleutta 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFPtCIE; 

12(>2, Upper Oirenlar Road, Oalonttp. 
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FREE INDIA 

Kreeiloiii of India on the achievement of Swaraj on the loth Au^just 1917 is eoncojiiitiint with the 
i^hanj^irif^ of influence of the two most powerful planets rlupitar & Saturn on rndin. This lAict is 
not unusual or mysterious. These are the sure results of the friendly influenctt of the two planetary 
position which can be studied by anybody well versed in the Indniii System of astrology compiled 
by Vasistba, Garga, Varaha, Mihir, Khnna, Vrigu and others. The sann^ prediction of the coming 
epwdi was made by the House of Astrology and it was correctly pointed out that India will be 
free after a bondage of about ‘iOO vears. 

RAJ - JYOTISHI 



Pandit Harish Chandra Sastri, 
Jyotishtirtha, Tantrilcacharjya, 

Examiner, Qov(. Board of Astrological Studies 
HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY. 

14l/lC, RUSSA ROAD. KALIGHAT. CALCUTTA-26 

( Just East of Hazra Park) 

Thone: SOUTH-~978. 

With hi.s vast scholarship in the Eovstern & We.stern astronomy, 
astrology & Super-natural powers he can foretell correctly your 
past, present and future. Reading your palm or the horoscopci 
ho can also advise you to avert dangers by Santi-Kustyan 
ac(^ording to Tnntric rites A. by his all powerful Talisman. 


SHANTI KAVACHA 

For peace of mind, hap])ine.ss in family, and 
for increasing menttU and physical power. 
()rdinary Rs. T), Special (Quick action) Rs. 20 only. 

BAGALA KAVACHA 

For overcoming enemies and for winning compli- 
cated law-suits, for getting promotion in service 
and to secure command upon all. Ordinary 
Rs. 12, Special (Quick action) Rs. 45 only. 


• NRISINHA KAVACHA 

I For curing barrenness in women, defects of atill- 
j horn child and menstrual disorders, etc. Onlinary 
Rs. 10, Special (Quick action) KvS. 29 only. 

AKARSHANI KAVACHA 

It creates permanent friendship with any 
friend or foe and brings the desired man un<ler 
control. It bejirs extraordinary power Ordinary 
Rs. 12. Special (Quick action) Rs. r>«^ only. 


MAHALUXMI KAVACHA The wearer of this amulet will aetjuire immense wealth 
without any trouble and becomes n favourite of all stars specially the Gochless l^uxmi. Even a 
l^r^man becomes rich and free from want and anxities. Ordinary Rs. 25, Special (Quick action) 

A few of the respectable persons who are fully satisfied by these 
amulets and Tantrik rites etc. 

Mr. Faflul Huq, Ex-Premier, Bengal ; Colonel Govinda Shamser Jaung Bahadur, King of Nepal ; 
Mr. P. R. Dass, Bar-at-Law, Patna ; Mr. 1. D. Tata, Bombay ; Sreejut Ananda Prosad Singh, 
M.A , B.L, Katoa, Burdwan ; Sreejut Rohfini Kumar Chowdhur^, Member, Constituent, Assembly ; 
Sreejut Upendra Nath Burman, Member. Constituent Assembly ; Mr. Rameshwar Lai, Bibanlr 
Estate; Sreejut Promoda Kumar Sanyal Ghoramara, Rajshahi ; Bani Benod Nirmalendu Lahiri; 
Sreejut Sursndra Nath Das Gupta, Principal, Sanskrit College ; Kumar Nripendra Narayan Singha. 
King of Bilasipara ; Dr. Col. P. Chowdhury, Allahabad ; Pandil Bishwanath Rao, F.I.C:. of Lahore, 
& F.F.CS (London) ; Mr. Raghunath Singh, Delhi ; Mr. A. Chandler, England ; Mr. F. G. White, 
South Africa ; Mr. W. H. Lyon, 826, Washington Avenue, U.S.A. ; Seth Baijnath Khaitan, lodhpur ; 
Keshoram SorulHL MKlionaire, Bombay ; Ramsharan Das. Sihim Estate ; Vihharilal Bakiwala. 
loypur City & thousand such others. 

tmSWt NO POTliRE WITHOUT CONSULTING HIM. 
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ZENITH INK! 



• ^ Clip • 

5151^ oinfi >no 

, iv 

5jl^-(gf<r — 'fT%> 

BOy REVOLUTIONARY OF INDIA 

[Kshudiram Basu]— I. C. Mtihapalrn l-4>0 

(S|«^ 

^ISiiWoia ofcra^n »n« 

5fp^ — ( «rf^9 ) ^no 

ffl-to? ' — >lt?Tit^ '<HTf«1 

?T«9n »i?r5!Ti^a “«it<l#rir” >ii?-s 
cjmrf<iTf9i->i55? a? ■*rfir5?-^fn >i? 




VITALITY 

Regained. Debility, weakness, inabilities 
cured radically bv BIRAN ; Es. i{-8 

BALDNESS 

hairfalling, dandruffs, greying and all hair* 
diseases cured by KUNCH OIL with 
ivory dust. Phial Ee. 1-8 ; 3 phials Es. 4 
Bebkabch Labokatory 

Kalna Chemical : kalna : Bengal 


END GREY HAIR iff, 

Nat by hair dye. Onr harmloas Ayuryedic tScented 
hair oil roBtoiea the i;rey hair to ita aaiural^blaek colour 
permanently and stops turninf? Grey. Price Ks. 2-8 
for a few Grey bairw. Bs. 3-8 for more than it and 
R«. 5 for about all. A’ B.— It. is tonic for brain and eyes. 
Binrakshak Auahadhalay, (mc) P.O. KatriBarai (Qaya) 


Indian Science of Pulse 

Ba. 3 - 8 - 0 . 




An epoch<makiQK book ot • far*naobing df^iflouoe. 
To be had of— THE INSTITUTE OF HtNOO 

CHEMISTRY L AYURVEOIG RESEARCH, 
172 , Bowbaau Btieot, Oalratta. 
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MILYOINOE DANK LTD. 

whose 

principal work has been and will be in the 
* nature of a 

lAND DEVEIOPMENI 

AND 

BUIIDINO SOCIE1Y 

and who have been pioneers in the field 
will 

henceforth be known as 

BALLYGUNGE 

REAL PROPERTY 

AND 

BUILDING SOCIETY LTD. 

as under the Banking Bill of the Government of India no 
company carrying on any business other than * Banking' would 
be entitled to use the word *Bank' with its name. 

The change of name has been unanimously accepted in the Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the share-holders of the Ballygunge Bank Ltd. held on 
28,6.47. Permission for the use of rhe new name has been obtained from the 
Hon'ble High Court. Calcutta, the Finance Department of the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal. 

FIXED DEPOSITS WILL, HOWEVER, CONTINUE 
TO BE ACCEPTED AS BEFORE 

AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 

For 3 Montiu ... IJ/j*/© For 2 Years ... 4 

For 6 Months ... 2 % For 3 Tears ... 4V2'’''o 

For 1 Tear ... 31 / 2 % For 5 Years ... 5 % 

For 10 Yeans ... « % 

ISSUED BY 

Ballygunge Real Property and Building Society Ltd. 

BALLYGUNGE BANK BUILDINGS 
GARIAHATA ROAD. CALCUTTA. 

MANAGING DIRBCTORH : 

Pbof. N. e. M AITBA Db. S. N. SINHA. 
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LIPTON’S 


GREEN LABEL YELLOW LABEL RED LABEL 



LIPTON LTD 
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ctk/Unafe^ 

A (SOVERE 


DEALERS IN GUINEA (SOVEREIGN) GOLD ONLY 


124 J24J-B0WBAZAR STREET * CALCUTTA 

PHONE; B. B. 1761 :: TELEGRAM; BRILLIANTS 


It ts the Mind and not the Lips 


thot speoks out in rare 


moments of delight ond that 


is the genuine compliment. 


And it is by our years 


experience we have 


discovered the secrect in 


presenting JtWEUtRY upto 


the design of every mind 


Por /our teiocfcion wo have a tundo 
rane* to offer alwayt. Individual 


lomuBiu HiraBi lutfi 

SJtKTI OUSHiOIIIUmt • DMU 




Pl^ ] 

















Biscuit on the eve of civilization 

Ths mighty f haraoln of f gypt* 
and in lator timoi th« groat Groolit 
and Bomant, look lavish caro for 
porfacting tho biscuits of thoir 
days and succtodod fairly woll in 
making tho most of thoir moans 
and matorlalo. But tho improvod 
mothods of modom machino-ago 
havo oompiotoly rovolutionisod 
tho crudo old ways of baking and 
brought to ACMB tho distinction 
of topoiotch oacollofico of latoat 




S C U I T S 


Acma Spoclal, NIct, Marlt» 
Custard Crstnip Craam 
Crackar. aaltlsh. Patit 
iuarra, Plnfar Craam, Qlntar 
Nat, Arrowroot Wafar, TMn 
Arrawroat, KIndar Ooriaa. 


MPTOa 


MOD! eiSClilT COMPANY. MOaU AC AH.U.P. 


Sole DistHbufors for 'Bengal Propince t •' 

MOI^ H^DUSTRIBS SALES DEPOT* . ^ * c: 

i KaUkrtdiiw Tsgore Stitct, CALCUTTA. 

Apinta : M/s. SATVA NARAIN SH AfiMA 6i Co..,, Chowk, MonShyt. 

Kganfs Jot Uapaf '. THE NEPA^L BHARAT TRADING HALL, 

63, C^okhdey Lane, ICatmandu, NepaL ' 
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BEST (or you 
BEST (or me 
BEST (or ad 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


Nath Bank Ltd. 

Central Office : ‘J7/2C, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
Head Office : 135, Canning Strebt, Cau^utta, 
’Phono— Cal : 3252 ( 4 Tiues ). 

Aathorisod Capital ••• Rs. 1,00,00,000 

Subscribed Capital • • • Rs. 80,00,000 

Paid-Up Capital •• Rs. 5.3,16,600 

Reserve Fund Rs. 20,00,000 

Depo8its(asoa3lst Dec. ’46) Rs. 9,.53,81,600 
’ Board of Directors: 
SRf8.*K.;R0 Y 
Sri G. V. Swaika 
Sri Pulin Krishna Roy 
SR i'.R.T;,CHOUDHORy, B»ir-at-Lawl 
Sri'Jagannath-Kolay 
Sri'I).’?.! Dab* Gupta 
Sri K.^N. Daul, (Managing Director) 

inking Business :of sU descrip- 
tions ineiudin^ Foreign Exeksaige 
inimmoiedi* 
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ffiaex/yuS ^ 5hAAnT fbames + 

QUALITY LENSES CORRECT 
TEST + FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. • 

1 1 M 1 T E t) 


45. AMHERST ST» CALCUTTA.& 


Bantob Yoar DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

u%2 Hygienie Household FUter 


It 

Is 

s 

necsssity 

for 

every 

village 

borne. 



Highest 

Recommend- 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


HTGIBNIO HODSEHOLt) PILTBR 00.. 

flOr Shfkdar Bagan Stmt, Oaloiitta. ’Fboiie : 1634 B. B. 


Aadma * x. B. 


Gnawiteed ^radical 


CUTS by a phial of ^^Aathmodyna” (Begd.) of Saint 
Dha r mad a a Naga, reviver of dead prince of fihowah 
Phial Rs. 3. Wanted Agents. 


H. vn 4 € 0 .. <n B t 

P. On Wall, Dacca (Bengal). 
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TYFOGEN 

THB MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TBEATMlSirr 


TYPHOID 


FEVEE. 


FOR eVfeflY FORM OF 


FILARI. 


q 


mUNDATION^ 

CAL. 

• • 

BSlI PROMPT 


PT'eno 


Ivjph 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
. WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD -PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
elements: OF THBTDISEASBS»0F the 
EYE,TL rVER,»Bic. “ ' ‘ 

IT'FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

i;blood, 

'MURINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAXEN OF 
MOFUSSIL 


^ParUenAasn free finm 

CALCUTtA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 

Mtnttfsetarera M bicli clait Vacdncs, Bacterio-Phafet 

InjedaMe produeli. 

69 Ch0wrisghee Road, Calcutta. 
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COIIO^ YARNS 

MM>URA MDLL5 Co^ Ltd. 

Mitts at , 

Madura, Tuticoriu and Ambaaamudram 

We supply: 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosioy Factory 

We do no weaving oarselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to SOs. 

SpedaUfies > 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS . 

“ As at present, yam distribation is controlled, application for yam requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

‘ ,4 

Managers t 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 




GOLDEN POPY SHIRT • SUMMER IILY * GREY SHIRT It I 

KUltl SHIRT ♦ COLOUR SHIRT * SUPER FINE * HIMANI * SANOOW 

SUMMER BREEZE * LADY VEST * FANCYKNIT *> . SllKOT * SHO-WEll 


D.H.II0SES HOSKRir HltM 

MCTORY'S&IASARKQl LANE,CALCUTU 
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The rich chocolate flavour of Bourn-Vita 
IS popular with young and old alike But 
it is the Calcium and Vitamins which build 
good bone and give you an abuadaopc of 
ae« health and eoeigy. 




BOUJRN-VITA 

tlCM IN CALCIUM AND VITAHIMt 




Dase 8 
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STODIES IN GANMISn’ » 

B« PfM. N. M. Mm 

. Frivate Stontaty d Mahatma GaodU in Ua hlatoiie pwwa-whrion la tha 
fiot*tom TlIlagM b tha diatiiet af NaaUmll. 

pimiiiRY EDncAnoN m inma: ns nmirc’ 


Bv BroL A. N. BMB. n.A. fLMMOB) 


BC.I-B 


INDIAM ASSOCIATED PUBLISHING CO., LTD., SC, Bamanath Manmaar Straet, Cakatto*6. 


Gandhiji's DO-OR-DIE MISSION 

Edited by SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, Antt. Editor, Amriio Bator Putrika. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Unique mission of peace in riot*devastated areas of East Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of the world. The pro- 
found significance of his lonely pilgrimago is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by many. This book sets out to explain the character and meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives an account of bis historic tour. In piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non- 
violence and Las made an acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. :: Price Rs. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., i-i, gopal Boss Lamb, Calcutta (9) 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINEINO WATER to 
Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, 

Institutions and timali Villages. 

WaTALL OVJt PATENTED 

Hygienic Rural Filter 


THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE 
OmNKim WATER PROBLEM 
Already Inetalled erverei of 
AOOO oatpnf per day 

aoder Union Boards of 
iVlanlkdaiiJe Lakhlpur* Sandipt 
Obaomolianl. etc. 

Approved by the Direotf r 
of Public Health. Renf^al. and 
the Sanitary Board. BpneaL 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 



60. SnikdMr Began Straat, CALCUTTA* 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVeSVWHERB 
AMRHTMIIAR LTD., P. 0. B<*z No 682*^, Csicntta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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Indian Investment 
Corporation Limited, auk Limiiu 


OmCBrHiALCUTrA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINeS, 
MISSION ROW. CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...R8. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with "Indian Investment” 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Oold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mr. S. M. Bhatta* 
CEABJEB is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest : 

I^ed deposit for 1 year **• 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 5Va P.C. 

E^ed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits^ please 
write to: — 


BENOY BHU8AN MOOKERJBE, b.a. 

Mmager. 


Head Office : 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Caucotta. 

Authorised Capital Bs. 2,00,00,000 
Paid Up Capital Hs. 50,00,000 

Beserves Over Bs. 23,00,000 


Branch Offices i 


Bangml 

Calcutta 

Burrabacar 

BhanibAxar 

Oanninfc Bt. 

High Court 

Haikhola 

Kalighat 

Bhowanipore 

BaUyguug 

Dacca 

Karayaugani 

Myrneneing 

ChittagODg 

Faridpur 

KbuJua 

JaJpaiRUri 

BariBid 

AsauBol 

Brahmaubaria 


Patna 

Qaya 

Muxaffarpur 

Orim 

Cuttack 


Aatam 

Gaubati 

Dibrugarh 

C. P. & Bcrar 

Nagpur 

Itwari 

Jubbnlpore 

Jubbulpore Cantt, 

Amraoti 

Baipur 

MadraB 

Madraa 


U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Cawnpore 

MfBton Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Benarce 

Agra 

Hcreiliy 

Meerut 


DaUii 

Chandni Chowk 
Badar Bazar 

Puajab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritaar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombi^ 
SaDdhunii Bd. 
Kalbadebi 
Bnrat 

Ahmedabad 
Maakati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Bcloehialao 

Quetta 

Raipatana 

Ajmer 

Smd 

Karachi 


Pm io 


London Agents • 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

. Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are veiy popular. Yon can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Bs. 10 only interest allowed Vk p. a 
annum. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 

From Mabenjo-daro io 15, 1947 (Revised and enlarged 2iid Edition) 

— A nomUive and an Interpreiation — 

By Dr. N. K. SINHA ft Dr. A. G. BaNEEUEE, Lecturers in Bistory, Oakutia UrmeraUy. Ba. 18-8 

NEW INDIA SPEAKS 

• Recent Speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

JPAHaA n P PAQl? 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 

1767—1945 : 2 VoU, : Ba. 19 

THE CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 

Covering the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Bb. 6 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

Coverint' the period from 19.2.46. Ba. 10 

Them three books, edited by Dr. A. C. Banerjee of C«Ioatta University, are indispensable for 
a thorough understanding of the constitutional problums of India and Pakistan. These are 
the most exhaustive and aulhontative collection of ^wnents relating, respectively, to (1) Indian 
constitution from Plassey to Wavell Plan, (2) The Cabinet Mission, and (3) The. Constituent 
Assembly. The author has added illuminating notes and Introductions. 

SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY 

By DEVACHARYA, Ji.A. Ra. 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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W« an bappy to tell yo« dut aoj^Ues of the 
world famous Zeahb wotelnB bovo bow arrived 
from Switterlaad. Ibeso fiao watebeo are do* 
signed for Ao discrioiiaatiaf man wbo wants 
a watob that is good to loob at, aad that will 
five asany years ef fiiitbfal serviea* 

^ JHiuoMd If 2MA III*”, awn /hi drilp wM dbaas 
/tea!, sad mMim awl Mk 
' fh. lOM wUh mm tmmi teed «, ffi. UO/* 
lira, jm «ri* imI WNad tead «. Jb. Jtt/* 

FAVRE-LEUBA 


dfNtVA.* tOMtAV • CAlCUTtA 
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IN9IAN CC9N9NIC 

IKSmilCE €•., LTB. 

Head Office » 

MISSION ROW. CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
UFE OFHCES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation. Interest earning 
has been assumed at 31/4O/0 and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates : — 

WHOLE LIFE — - Rs. 12 par thontand par annum 
ENDOWMENT Rs. 10 par thousand par annum 

Board of Directors t 
6. H. Bhattachaijee, Eaq., Chairman 
Xinn Saakar Bay, Xsq. 

Tara Charan Chatteijee, Esq. 

India Karayan Boy, Esq. 

Bajeadra Sing'll Singrbee, Esq. 

Monindra Xohan Bhattaebaijss, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY-CsiicuHa Nationnl Bk. Bldgs., 
Phirozeshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS— Paehayyappa’s Hall. Georgs 
Town. 

DELHI— Nasrat Buildings, Faiz Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOV, ALUHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MyMENSUNGH, 
CHinAQpNG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respecfabie agents and 
organisers ojn attractipe terms 
and remuneration. 


Books (or Your Ld^ary 


Indian Rural Problem— 

Nanavati & Anjaria (3rd edition) Rs, 12 
India 4 Her Neighbours— 

By K. L. Vonkatraman, m.a., l.t. Rs* 2*8 
Indian Slatee In Free India — 

Kevnlrnm C. Oza, b.Am ll.b. 

Iktd. Dy. Political Agent, Rajkot Rs. 2 

India’s Insolube Hunger— 

John Fischer Be. 1 

India’s National Plan— 

ItB Nature, Scope A Administration 
K. T, Shah Re. .^12 

Indian National Cnngresi— 

By Acharya Kripalani Re. 1 

Some Fundamentals of Indian Problem— 

Dr. Pattabhi Ritaramaya Rs. 1-12 

Subject India — 

H. N. Brailsford Rs, 48 

Fou^^d^tions of Peace— 

K. T. Shah Rs. 6 

Lar d Tenures in India— 

A Br‘print from the Indian Famine 

CommisEion’a report Rs. 2 

Agr rian Reforms in Western Countries— 

Compiled Jby the InHtitute of Agriculture 

and Kconomios Rs, 3 

Co-operation in China and Japan— 

By Mahesh Chand, m.a , Rs, 2 

Can Planning be Democratic ? 

Prepared by Fabian Society Rb. 2-12 

New Books just received from 
iNSTiraTB OF Pacific RBiAnoNs 11. S. A. 
Soviet Far Eastern Policy— Rs. 13-8 

China’s Post-War Markets— Rs. 14-4 

Labour in the Philiipine Economy— Rs. 9 

Chine Enters the Machine Age— Rs. 10-4 

Economic Development in the French 

Indo-Chfna— Rs. 18 

Japan’s War Economy— Rs. 14-4 


AUo amilahh National Planning Committee Series, 
Wfiu to %bs for o%tr eatalogite, 

VORA 0 CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

3, Roukd Buiuiiho, BombaT'2 
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LATEST ARRIVALS * 

Boole Of NmlMm by * Ch^ ' Bft. 944 

Wlm WofoYoo Bon t by ditto lU. 441 

PolnUttry For All by ditto Ko. 4-11 

Aftffoiogy For All by Alon Leo Be. 19-11 

Homy Aetiology by ditto Be. 2-6 

Roph«l'e MnoeCioo Aeivblogy Be. 1-14 

Ropliitl*e lUy To Astrology 1^. 1-7 

lUplnol'e Modieol Aetrology Be. 2-6 

Roylnre Book Of Feto Be. 2-6 

Rophsl^i AImooo 1947 Be. 1-7 

Hoadrod Beet Englieli Eesmyt selected end 

edited by Eari oi Biikenbeed Bs. 14-1 

CbDoctod Poome 1909-1935 by T. 8. Eliot Be. 8 
Conylolo Pocmi Of Rupoit Brooke Bs. 5-10 

White Sakfibe la lodia by Ri'ginald Reynolds B». 9-14 j 
My lapreeeloB Of lodie by Keginald borensen Bs. 6-14 
Bm Star Over Chioa by Edgar Snow Be. 1112 
Power by Bertrand BnMf^ell Be. 7-1 

Revelation A Conntor-Revohitiott by Karl Marx Be. 3-5 
Capital by ditto ;Re. 14-1 

Moaoy i lie Preeent A Fntave by G. D. H. Oole Re. 14-1 
OoBova, Cymkelina Rofiniebed A Good King Ckarlee 

by George Bernard bbaw Re. 7-1 

Yon Cen^t k Too Carefnl by H. G. Welle Re. 6-12 
Seloenanship by Martin H. Fbny Rb. 11-12 

Art Of Still-Life PaintiBg by Herbert Font Re. 30 
Roaeoa A Emotion by .1 hit Maemurray Re 7-1 

Careen A Openioge For Womon by Ray Strachey Re 7-1 
Ob MeditemiBoaa Shores by Emil Ludwig Re. 9-14 
ReUgioa A Soelety by Sir S. Radhakri-hnan Be. 9-14 
Gaide To Modern WiekedBeee by 0. £. M. Joed Re. 9-14 
Fighting Angel by Pearl Buck Re. 5-10 

P^e Cyolopaedin (Latest edition) Be. 4-11 

POSTAGE ETC. EXTR 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE 


sums M ItE PSYCMIMIY 

or stx 

by 

Havelock ENh 

Oomplete in 2 big votamw — ^ BO Stl 

IfiHRV FLI1HG8 

A CHALLESGfi 

Formerly Bennett 

NOW AVAILABLE 

Price: He. 4 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the laieet work of 

Ft. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Be. 11-0 

(1) The Great Challenge 

/Vice ; ife. 10 

(2) EMPIRE ^ 

By LOUIS FISCHER 

A IN ALL OASES. 

WORLD. 
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WONDERFUL PREDICTIONS 

& 

ACCURATE LIFE READINGS 

GONSULT the most popular and scieotific astrologer of the day* 
Get any three qaestions about your life accurately answered for Rs. 2. 
Each additional query As* 8. Try his amazing annual life reading in 
about 8 periods Rs. 5 per year. Casting horoscope Rs. 2, Synopsis of 

your life Rs. 10, Brief reading of your whole life Rs, 85. Mention place, date and exact 
* time of birth or of writing. 

— TESTIMONIALS — 


Lt,^CM /. M. 8, Ag* Burgeon Oen^ral^ Mndroe, 

wntee : **Your readinas for the ponod are practi* 
eally correct. You predict* d that 1 would get 
Ra 35,000. 1 practicalj> gut the sum unexpectedly.’' 

Air, R K, ChalMTvedi, IH, Judge, Surat- 

gark, Bikaner State, writea : "PredictiODS are both 
wonderful and accurate. Will do wonderfullj well 
as a Kaj Jyotishi in any btate.” 

Dr, J, IK Data, Jamnagar, writee : “I am a irreat 
admirer of your prcdi(*tionB and the knowledge you 
poeKeaa ia really genu ne,” 


Mr, K Kuppu»wam%, M, A, F. C, S, Aeet, Qenerate 
OffUv, Madrae, writes ; 'Thn a«'curacy of your 
prraiciiona is marvellous- My traoafpr and promo- 
tion took place exai^tly on the day fixed by you." 

Rao Rihndur C, V, Kriehnaswarnt Ayyar, Dy, R P. 
Ouddalttre. writes : ‘"His erudition of the sclsnce 
of Astrology is second to none in the fitUd....The 
tborouirbnesB and accuracy of his reading of boroB- 
copcA are mRrvellous so much so that he who gM 
to him for any exp >sitiou in this field leaves him 
with an iirpression that Sn Jayaram is his guide, 
philosopher and friend." 


Apply to : THE DIRECTOR. VENUS ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU, 
Tbppakulam P. O. ( S. India ) 


.. W.COK New publications: 

ATTITUDE OF VEDANTA TOWARDS RELIGION 

by SWAMI ABH£DANANDA 

Demy 8Vo, :: Price: Ps. 6-8 

Bwahi Aiikepananda has proved the uniqueness of Vedanta and Religion, and has shown 
the way of harmonizing the Vedanta with Religion with their practical application to daily lif& 
This neat Volume contains seventeen illuminating Lectures 
Viewed with Comparative method. 

With detailed Contents and hidex, and %vith a hitherto unpublished photo of ihe Swami, 

Excellent get-up, 

AN APOSTLE OF MONISM 

by SISTER SHIVANI (Mrs. Mary LePage) 

A leamoil introduction by Dr. Bagchi. 

Demy 8V6. Size — neat VolumCr tmih excellent aei-up—Wiih many pictures aftd a 

designed flap. Price : -fo. 7-8* 

Along with many new incidents of Swami Abhedananda’s eventful life and glorious career 
in the West for quarter of a century. This volume also throws ihuch light upon the 
History of the Vedanta Movement in the distant lands far across the seas. 

The l^ftned Authoress wriies : 

I^Thmfore, the biography is unique in that it is lar|rely from memory Atid 
inspirations. The great love iiccora to this Apostle bv his disciples, students and 
conmgAtions throughout America and the West reminds one that only a personage 
a of high spiritual stature could evoke a devotion so deep and spontaneous.*’ 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta*^ 
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Harvest 



The Harvest Season brings on the one band the 
bom of plenty-hamper crops, and on the other it 
angurs the advent of Winter. 

During this change of season the liver has to work 
its hardest to keep the body .fit. At this time the slightest 
weakness of the liver is boand to be followed by grave 
consequences. 

QUMARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
diseases of the Liver and Stomach like Diarrhoea, 
Hepatitis, Infantile Liver etc. but it also prevents other 
diseases by strengthening the liver. 





THE ORIENTAt. RESEARCH & CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTB.. « 
QUMARESH HOUSE 

• SALttiA • HOWRAH • ... 
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DiapepBin is a scienti- 
fio combination of Dia- 
Btaie and Pepsin which 
are the two most eBsential | 
ingredienta for the proper 
digeBtion of food. A tea- 
Bpoon of Diapepsin taken 
immediately with food seta 
up a chemical action 
which iB allied to early 
stages of digestion. The 
rest of the digestife pro- 
cess becomes smooth and 
you can get the most out 
of the food that yon take. 




It ia not scientific to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body if the 
digestion is already weak. Diapepsiu 
eoold give the right amount of aid nece- 
ssary for complete digestion of food. By j 
this strength will return to the body and | 
the digestive process will begin to fnnc- | 
tion normally. Diapepsin is only an aid 
to nature to help her regain the lost hold. 


The Btomaoh is lined on the 
inside with a soft thick mucous mem- 
brane and in this lining and under- 
neath it are large number of tiny 
glands which secrete mucous and 
produce the various constituents of the 
gastric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric Juice of the stomach con- 
tents brings about the early stages of 
gastric digestion. Diapepsin will be of 
use where these glands 
are not functioning 
normally and indi- 
gestion is sotting in. 


CUTT 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE by Dr. A. OosUor, A. WiUy and others. _ 

Bs. 23-7 

IDEAL MARRIAGE (Its Physiolofi^ & Technique) by Dr. Van De Velde. New ed. Re. 16 

SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY by Harelook Ellis Bs. 19-11 

THE DECAMERON OF GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO— Issued in two Tolnmes with 110 

illustrations. Oomplete and unabridged English version of the Italian mosterpieoe. its. 17 


THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGUERITE QUEEN OF NAVARRE or THE SEVEN DAY’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS B 

THE SHORT STORIES OF MAUPASSANT— A collection of his most intriguing stories. 
A book that need no introduction. 

MADAME SAPPHO (The Erotic French Oirl). One of the best Novels in the World. 

Translated from the French. B 

LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER by D. H. Lawrence B 

CONTRACEPTION BIRTH CONTROL-lts Theory, History and Practice 

by Marie Oarmichtel Stop Bs 

ANANGA RANG A— Indian Art Of Love— Translated and edited by 
Tridibnath Bay, M.a., B.T.. 

MARRIED LOVE by Marie 0. Stopes 

ENDURING PASSION by ditto Bs 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NATURAL BIRTH CONTROL by Dr. B. A. Ferry 
KAMA-BUTRA-The Hindu Art of Love by B. N. Bosu 

THE BEX LIFE OF MAN AND WOMAN by George Ryley Soott Bs 

BEX LIFE « FAITH by Bom Landau Be. 

EUGIBNICS and sex HARMONY-The Bexee-Their Relatione and Problama 

by Hetman H. Bubin, m.d. Bs 


Bs. 7-8 


Bs. 2-8 
Bs. 6-8 

Bs. 28-2 

Bs. 6 
. Bs. 7 
Bs. 6-10 
Bs. 8 
Bs. 6 
Bs. 14-1 
Be. 19-11 


Bs.22-8 


G. K. KHANNA: For Rare & exclusive books. 

168* HABB160N BQAD, OALC!UTTA-7. 
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RaMAKRISHNA- Vi VEKAN ANDA 
LITERATURE 

pocras 

SWAMI VIVBKANANDA 

An eshaaatiye .coUectioa of poems, songs, 
and hymns bj 9«a<ni Yivekananda consisting of 
^ose in English and others translated 

into Enflish mm the original Bengali, Sanskrit^ 
or fiin^ arranged in two sections. 

ijs. 67. Be. 1-6. Superior Bmding Be. 1-14. 

INDiA 

B» SWAMI VIVSKANANDA 

In ihiB book are oolleoted together some of 
the writings of Swami ViyetLananda dealing with 
India— her past^ present^ and future. In these 
pages we see him as a patriot and a nationalist 
of a high order. Pp, 128, Pric$ Be. M2. 

CASic, coiroaFaNa soanusn 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

In these pages are collected together the 
utterances and writings of the Bwami (that lie 
scattered over the volumes of the Complete Works) 
which contain his views on caste, culture and 
•ocialisiiL Pp. 104. Price Be. 1-4. 

ADVAITA ASH RAMA 

4« WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13, 

Phone : Oalcutta 4475 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


VoL. LXXXn. j^o. 5. ' 


Whole Na 491 


00NTEVT8 FOB HOTBMBBB IWI. 


Page 

FRONTISPIECE— SwJWET Mbmorieb 

( in colours )-~'Deinprosad Boy Chowdhury 

NOTES (illusUy^ - ran 3 , 37-366 

The Food Problem— iTamaladstn' 

Oiaiiopadhyay ... d 357 

Side-lights On The Indian Independence 
Act, 1947- Dr. A. K Qhosal, M.A. (Oal), 

Ph.D. (Loud.) ... ... 300 

The Growth Of Oommunalism And Break- 
down Of The Bengal Administration— 

Rai Bahadur B^oy Bihari Mukherji ••• 364 
Rural Life In England— T. K. Mookerji ... 371 

Philippine Islands Become Independent Re- 
public On July 4, 1946 {illust,)—UiilS. ... .373 
In The Deserts Of Africa {illust,)-- Sunil 
Prokaak Shome .... ... ••• 376 

Potato Farming In The United States (illust.) 
-^USIS, ... ... ... ... 379 
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JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 

Modem styling in office filing 
applionoes for the New Age, 

Strongly built of steel plate, 

Dark green stove enamelled 
finish. Bs. 16 nett for each Tray. 

Bs. 30 for both the Trays in- 
clusive Packing & Bailvray 
freight Catalogue ft terms for 

Agents on request 88 ft *90 CeababCh. Sen St 

OALCUTTA.9 



lEPROSY A LEPROSY 


LEUCODERMA, treats d radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Guranteed cure. Ks. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 


Wjrmm M ■ IIV W i^estored by 

U the use of 
vllMLiliOl U *viOOURIN’ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Ks. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout etc., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Toila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Bs. 3. Internal medi- 
cine 2. Postage As. 12. KaviraJ R. N. 
CHAKRaVARTV, Ayurved Sastri, 24, Dehendra 
Ghosh Bnad, Bhowanipur, Calcutta, — 25. 
Phone:— South 308. 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Lake’s 
PURE AND SCIENTIFlCALiy REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

(An VhpartMed Gift ofKathmir) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of Eye 
Di8ea8e8..^.Dram Phial Bs. 2. 8 Phials Bs. 5-8. 
6 Phials Hs. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Bs. 22 only. Postage Free. 

D. p: mukherjee ft co.. 

46-A-84^ Sibpur «Soad, Sibpur, Howrah. 

(Bengal). 
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Is much prevalent in every part of Civi- 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy — Ansesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only cnrable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

( De- Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cared rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request : 

Founder: Pt. BAM PRAN SHABMA 
1, Madhab Gbosb Jjane, Ehurut, Howrah. 

’PboDO-HOWRAH 359. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Bond, Calcutta 


Eair-D%t»aat-8p.oialisi 
Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kucher-Taita 

( Evni oil, oil of bead frnit, aforoa ivnoatorliia ) 

Speoifio lor Baldneaa, Hair-hdling, dandruff etc. 
Altar twenty years’ reeearoL tfala oil has now been 
nndi improved in effieaoy and more suitable for nee. 
h hu been wdl-tried in the Bohool of Tropioa) 
Mediotae, Oalontta. Prioe now inereaaed to R% 1-8 Per 
PhiaL 8 Phials Ra. 4. 

Dr. N. C BASU, &SC., HA, D.TJ(., D.PA 
ShuubHiT Urkst, lit floor, Boom 58, Calentte 
And BlMEB ft OOUFANTTs DIBFEK8ABIES. 
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Watches With Plastie Straps. 

JHHmV '^6, 801 Jewelied leror moraneDt 
aoeaiite and up-to-date wrist 
watdies as per illnstiatiom Bright 
' <diioiniam ease Bs. 40, Boiled gold 
gtd. 10 yean Bs. 55, with stainleso 
steel back Bs. 58, with 15 jewris 
vBSBIiSh fitted machine Bs. 72. Each wrist 

watch guaranteed 3 years. Postage 

A Packing free. PREM SH ANKER 

A CO., Aishbagh (m.o.), Lncknow. 
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(1) Recharge your dry Batterios at little cost. Complete 
instructions only As. 8 in stamps. Post fre^(2) Electric 
Bolu, make your own at a cost of 1 sh. Compete in- 
straotions As. 8 stamps. Post free. (3) Coffee Etsouco, 
make your own at very small cost. Complete formula 
and bstmotions As. 8 stamps. (4) 20 Ways To Make 
Money now booklet As. 8 m stamps. All Post Free. 
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By Bfren Das 
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Hare majhi Ee. 1-4 

By logendranath Gupta 
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By Bllanbebari Bhattacharya > 
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^ Ma]or Nfbar Gupta 
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s& 4.8 
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, 

Children’s Grandest Annual 

BARSHIK 

SHISHU-SSTHI 

[ 1354 B. S. 1 
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interesting topics of the day 
— multicolour pictures and 
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LATEST SARASWATY PUBLICATIONS 

REVOLUTION BY CONSENT ? 

A New Epoch in Indian History — By Dr. D. N. Sen - 

This book is an invaluable guide to tbe political eventa and conetilntional history and problenca of 
India. Ilie author of this eminent volume is as much well-known as a fron trank joumalist as be is 
well-reputed fdir his erudition in Constitutional Law. In fact the book we are now offering is not a book 
of the nour alone, but contains valuable suggestions and enough food for reflection. We have no douht 
the book will be found extremely useful to students and statesmen alike. 

Demy 8vo., cloth, with an up-to-date Appendix, ... Rb. 10. 


SARAT CHANDRA: MAN & ARTIST 

—Prof. S. 0. Sen Oupta, m.a., rhn. 

Demy 8vo., Cloth ... Rs. 5 

WESTERN INFLUENCE IN BENGALI LITERATURE 

-Prof. P. R. Sen 

Demy 8vo., Cloth ... Rs. 8 

Marx's Classic 

Capital Vol. T ( Reprinting ) 

Capital Vol. 1 ( abridged ) 

Cloth ... Rs. 6-8 

Paper Rs. 5 

Capital Vol. JI ... Ra. 12 

Capital Vol. [If ... Ra. 18 

First published in the four Contiuento of Asia, 
Europe, Africa and Australia. 

Pundamental Problems of Marxism— 

Plekhanov Rs. 3 

Making the Revolution— Lenin ... Re. 1 

Tasks of the Proletariat in Our 

Revolution— Lenin ... As 12 

Soviet East— L G. Ardniheas ... Ra. 3-8 

The Indian Revolution and the 
Constructive Programme 

' — Bhupendra Kiituar Datta .. Rs. 2 

H. C. Mookerjee: Indians In British Industries • Ks. 1-4. 


SARASWATY LIBRARY, Publishers, C18 & 19, College Street Market, Calcutt;^ 


PRESENT SOWING 

“PRIZE STRAIN” FLOWER SEEDS 

All Rupee Om per packet Alyssum, Antirrhinum, Aster, Coreopsis, Calendula Cametion, 

Cineraria Canclytuft, Ceboaia, Centaurea, Chrysanthemum. Cornflower, Cosmos, Dahlia, Daisy, 
Dianthus, Eucalyptus, Gaillardia, Gypsophila, Heliotrope, Helichrysum, Hollyhock, Larkspur Lupins, 
Mignonette, Nastertium, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox, Poppy, Salvia, Saponaria, Sweet Peas, Sweet William, 
Sweet Sultan, Verbena, Vendiuin and Zinnia. 

••RELIABLE^* VEGETABLE SEEDS 

All Annas Sight per packet ca^fe;— French Beans (per lb Rs. 1-8), Beeet, Cabbage, Cliina 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Celery, Cucumber, Eggplant, Kohlrabi, Leek, Lettuce, Melon, Okra, 
Onion (per lb Rs, 6), Parsley, Parsnip, English Peas 'per lb Rs. 1-8), Pepper, Radish Bombay 
(per lb Rs. 6), Radish Scarlet Globe (per lb Rs. 12), Spinachs, Tomato and Watermelon. 

“SELECTED PLANTS” (Healthy Stock). Rate per dozen each : 

Mango Rs. 15, Lichee Rs. 15, Limes & Lemons Rs. 10, Oranges Rs 10, Plantain Rs. 10, Guava 
Rs. Star Apple Rs. 8, Rose Apple Rs. 5, (Jocoanut Rs. 10, Betel Nut Rs. 2-8, Sapota Rs. 10 
Magnificent Crotons Rs. 8, Winter Flowering Bulbs Rs. 8. 

« PRIZE MEDEL” ROSE GRAFTS 

Roses that are tried and true favourites the world over. Exhibition varieties assorted R<«. 10 per 
dozen, 70 per hundred. Send something in advance with plant order. 
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1. Survey of Educatloaal Metboils, Priced Rs. 5 

2. Elementa of Psyohoiogy, - - Priced Rs. 3 

books lire the oatoome of the author’s 
eztensire travels in Europe. The books are of 
•ezoeptiooai interest and value— partly because so 
many topics aro presented in a way both tlious;bt£ul 
and interesting.^^ 

— ( J, C. BoUo^ RajpuUma University Offieer, ) 

A boon to the Training Colleges and the public. 
Special Concession to School and Libraries. 

Avaiiahle from : C. P. Sharma, 

M. A. T. Dip. (London), 
Principal, Teachers’ Training College, 
BIKANER. { Rnjpuiann) 

CONTI^ITS— (Contlnaed) 

• Paob 

The Political Future Of Indian States— 

K. K Eao, M.A^ M,LJL. L 399 

BOOK REVIEWS: 401-404 

A. K. Okosal, S, (7. MUra, U 0. Bhatta- 
eharieef A. B, thdia^ Barman, 

Swami Jagadiswaranamdf^' Naltni 

Kumar Bhadra, Narayan u Chanda, 

0 . u., K. a. X ... 

INDIAN PERIODICALS : ... 405-410 

FhRk#*FpeRro The Master Builder ... 405 

Twelve Appectft of American Literature ... 40.5 
Minority Hrpre en Nation — ... 408 

Saniiniketan ai d Sevagram ... .. 408 ' 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS : ... 411—420 

New Day. New World ... ... 411 

The Ku'.ure of Indo-Hritlah Relations ... 411 
Philippine R«^public Holds Firat Eltctiona 

Nov. 11 415 

The Social and Economic Role of Engi- 

nee»‘B and TocbnicianR ... ... 415 

Tiirkinh Women Today and Yeeterday ... 417 
The Philosophy of Suns and Saints ... 419 

WHITE LEPROSY ! 

BEWABE OF IMITATIONS. * 

Surely cured io one day Ly three limet appH- 
mMone. Priee mast be retnrned if not cured. 
Price Be. 3 8. 

MANAGER. 

VISHWANATH AUSHADHtLAYA. Daubhanoa. 

DIABEIES SUrFERERSsr-HK 

quickly however old or complex it may be. It cures the root causes of the disease decreasing specific gra- 
vity and making the urine free from sugar and albumen. For perinancni cure without injection Soma- 
Mabantak is unique. Jt serves ns a great tonic to old and brain-working persons. Please try once before 
giving up all hopes. Price: Ks. 5-8 for ten days; 15 for one month ; postage extra. l^VIRAJ M. 

BHATTACHABTA, Eavya-Vyakarantirtha, Vishagacharya, 12U-1-1 (m.) Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 

you LOOK UGLY? 

Due to Leprosy, Leucoderma, Pimples, Pox or Scar 
marks, (3rey hair, Hair falling, Baldness, Wrinkles 
or any other disease 7 Regain your natural beauty. 
Write /o— K aviraj Mullick. bsc. Kaviratna’s 

Herbal Research Laboratory, Kalxa : Bengal i 

KING & CO., 

homeopathic chemists, 

90.7.A, Harrison Road, 18, Rotd Strbbt 

AND 1S4. Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only pnrest medicines from Boerioke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Bates — ordinary 
mother tinotares 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th dU. 
at 4 as. a dram, 18 to 80th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200tb diL at as. 12 a dram. 

END GREY HAIR 

Not by hair dye. Our harmless Ayurvedic tici nied 
hair oil restores the grey hair to its natuiai black colour 
permanently and atopa turning Grey. Pi ice Bs. 2-8 
lor a few Grey hairs. Ra. 3-8 for more than it and 
R». 5 for about all. IV.P.— It is tonic for brain and eyes. 
Diuridkahal Auahadhalay, (mc) P.O. Katrisarai (Gaya) 

KUNCH OIL 

{Mixed with Ivory Powdery 

Cdtps Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant p'rowth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of capilary diseases and Dandr^E Brice 
Bb. 2*^ Postage As. 13 '■ 

BHARATI OSHAmALAYA 

126*2, Hazra Road, Ralighat, OimUTTA-26 
Stoefbts-^. K. STORES, Dharamfolla, Catculfa 

H omoeopathy-- B i ochein istry 

The leading honse in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homoeopathic and Bioohemio medi- 
dnes, globolee, bottlee, corks and other physicians* 
requisites. Books— American, English apd 
Indian publications. 

JfVias Kti fr«« on appUeaHon. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Anniud subscription Bs. 
S^ueimtn eop, firm on regueak, 

ROY a COMPMIY, Renoaoiwtlilsla I 

Mmm SItmI, Booibay 8. 
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• ^ Qef$t€f%cuC ^aok^i ♦ • 

Bb. As. 

TIm Political Thought of Tagore by Dr. Baohin 

Beo, M.A., ph.D., Editor, The Indum Nation 10 0 
Call of The Land by J. N, Ohakravarty, 

Betd. Director of Agriculture, Aaeam ... 3 0 

Partitioo or PedaratioD ? by Prof. D, N. Baueiji 

i Head of* the Dept, of Political Science, 

)acca Uuirersity) ... 2 0 

Fiscal Policy of India by P. Daa Gupta, M.A.,P.B.8. 10 0 
History of Bcogal, Vol. I (Edited by Dr. B. G 

Ma]umdar, M.A., ph.D.) ... 20 0 

Early Histoiy of Vaishnaya Faith and Moya* 

moot in Bengal by Dr. B. E. De. H.A.. O.Lit. 10 0 
Hindu Colonies in thcFar East by Dr.B.C. Majumdar 7 8 
Krishnakamamrita of Lilasuka (Ed. Dr. B. K. De) 6 0 
Padyayali of Rupa Gosyamin (Ed. Dr. S. E. De) 5 0 
Kiohakayadha of Nitiyarman (Ed. Dr. B. E. De) 4 0 
A Gorman Word Book by J. Ohoah, M.A., Ph.D. 1 8 

A French Word Book by J. Ghosh, M.A.. Ph.D. 1 0 

Suyamadyipa (in two parts) by Dr. B. 0. 

Majumdar, M.A.. Ph.j). each 10 0 

Art of War in Ancient India by Dr. P. 0. 

Ohakrayaity. m.a., Ph.D. ... 5 0 

Studios in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and 

Cttstonis by Dr. B. 0. Hazra m.a.. ph.n. 5 0 
Early Arabic Odes by Dr. B. M. Hussain, m.a.. Ph.D. 15 0 
History of the Pnramara Dynasty by Dr. D« 0. 

Ganguly. M.A., ph D. ••• 10 0 

Concepts of Riti and Guna in Sanskrit Poetics 

by Dr. P. C. Lahiri ... 4 0 

General Printers & Publishers Ltd., 

119, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta 
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I AT ALL TIMES f 
I BANE OF COHHEhCE I 
I IS A CWOD PLACE I 
I FOB SATNCIS | 

S Office: 12, Cuvb St., Calcutta = 
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niDSfN TRCASIIKE 

Miracle Easiest Method of Black-mapic. A moPt 
sure and secret means for influencing persons, fulfil 
all desires and acquire mighty unrival powers to 
do any wonder against stamps. State requirements. 
Rev. 0 Saifio, Faridabad, Dacca. Bengal r) 


T r) Practically incurable wiibout Divine 
, £5 n blcBs'ing. ^Even any worst stage or type 
— -rspid. po-itive and radical cure or ly 
within 21 days by a phial of Certified Divine ' Devasish’’ 
got at Jaga^atb Temple. ](X)8 Riicre*.s guarantH'd. 
Price Ba. ld-2 (Gold Quality Bn. .36-8) pefondable 
on Almighty Oath declaration of Ita ineffectiveness. 
Maya D^. ‘^Gandaria Housed', Faridabad. Dacca (m.r.) 
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Ibe first foarth of a man's inoome bays existence i the second quarter a few comforts > 
the third quarter lets him spread a biti the foarth quarter should be used to 
guarantee the first quarter and as much as possible of the second and tho third. 

Follow this ideal scheme through Life Insurance and plan with a Hindusthan 
Policy which ensures a joyous and peaceful old age for you and a 
quiet tenure of life for those who count most to you in life. 


© HINDUSTHAN 

CO-OPEIITIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
IIIITEO 


A Company 
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CAieiTTA: 


CHILDREN LOVE TO FIGHT INDEED! 

And the scene to follow would be a slight cut or a gaping wound. But 
whatever the outcome, it needs care, — for negloct never heals. Deadly 
sores have mild beginnings and wisdom seeks a timely nipping. 

KANDTIDAVANAl 

nips that mischief without faiL Itchcs, 

Cute. Eczema, Burns or Sores 

— ^you can ensure immunity with 
this antiseptic of tested efficacy. 



LAL HOHAir SAHA’S WONOXBFUL XHVEVIIOH 


SIILMOOI 


The best qpeoifio for Hbad-Aobb, 
Tooth-Aohb or any kind of pain. 
Immediate leiiilti on application. 


L. M. Shaha Sankhanidhi & Co., Ltd. 

REGD. OFFICE : 32E. JACKSON LANE. CALCUTTA. 
Branch: DACCA. 
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SWEET MEMORIES 
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After Plebiscite, Anschluss ? 

It must be apparent to all students of current 
liistoiy that the Hitlerian technique is being slavishly 
imitated by the eljanvpions of Pakistan. 'Pliere is the 
same utter disrtJgiird for truth in their propaganda, 
with the same reliance put on bruaen lies, dressed up 
with half-truths, trimmed by complete suppression ol 
unpleasant contrary facts and the whole reiterated with 
strong emphasis. These Hitlerian tactics were imitated 
in the referendums in the N.-W. F. Province and the 
Sylhet district, the identical mixture of incitement by 
false propaganda coupled with coercion with violence 
being used as was done by Hitler in Rhineland. 
Purifier thp same absolute faith in brut-e force is 
apparent in every Pakistani move as was the case with 
the Nazis. 

Fat dividends ha\e accined to the League in the 
immediate past through such moves. Without any 
struggle for liberty, without any sacrifice they have 
gained enormous conco.^^sions. And, true to the type, 
each gain merely wont to whet the appetite of the 
recipient for further unearned and undeserved divi- 
dends. In the past, the conciliation and appeasenuent 
policy of the Congress was much to blame for such 
happenings, and oven today in the Nehru Cabinet, 
there arc members whose actions go to strengthen the 
belief of the Pakistanis in the Hitlerian doctrine of 
brute force and false propaganda. The Kashmir inci- 
dent should open the eyes of Pandit Nehru to the 
danger of keeping such persons in positions of vantage 
in the government at home and abroad. It must be 
realized by him that the interests of the Inaian Union 
cannot be sacrificed much longer just for the sake of 
more envotioiBkl appeal or face^aving arrangements. The 
Union is now face to face with grim realities, and only 
those whose efficiency and staunchness to the cause of 
the Union is beyond all suspicion can now be kept in 
positions of trust. At home, we have evidence of 
vacillation, waste and ine&iency in all directions 
and abroad our case is going by default through 
negligence and incapacity of the persons who were put 


in charge. In sdmrt, we may say that the chief sources 
of strongtJi of Pakistan are the weak spots in the 
st'Uup of the Government of Ihtf Indian Union 

Let us face the facts. The League got away with 
most of their gains in the West and the East, not so 
much because of their strength in such quarters but 
because of the impulsive as well as reckless under- 
takings given by the heads of the Union Government 
in the first instance followed by irresolute vacillations 
in the face of the serious consequences that followed. 
Much was given away by them through fecklessness, 
that they had no justification to give, and not having 
looked sufficiently far ahead to gauge the pros and cons 
of their undertakings, llicy were unable to cope with 
the unfavourable situations as they developed. 

The Kashmir incident is far from being closed as 
yet, but there can be no question now that it was a 
genuine Anschluss move on the Hitlerian pattern. It 
would have succeeded completely before now, but for 
the cupidity and bestial lust of the hordes that were 
emplo>cd for it, despite their indi6>cipline and lack ot 
cohesion. The terrain was in their favour and the 
initiative was completely in their hands. Numerically 
they were immensely superior to the forces in situ, 
for tons of thousands swarmed in through five direc- 
tions, and they were equipped with the most modern 
of firc-awnis capable of easy transport. If once the 
Srinagar aerodrome had fallen into their hands, it 
would have been next to impossible for the forces ol 
the Indian Union to cope with them, aotmg, as they 
would have had to then, from distant bases. The 
Srinagar aerodrome was occupied by the air4}orne 
troops of the Union with hardly a minute to spare, 
and the Spitfires and Thunderbolts of the R. I. A. F. 
that played such havoc on the invading hordes, could 
strafe them with such sustained ferocity because they 
were based on Srinagar. Whatever the ultimate result 
\re in Kashmir, it must never be forgotten that the 
invaders came within an ace of success, thanks to the 
gullibility of the Maharaja of Kashmir and the 
emotional complexes of some of the heads of the 
Indian Union. 


33a THE MODERN REVIEW 

Th^Invasion of Kashmir 

A contingent of Afridifl, with some soldiers of 
Pakistan Army cn Jeave and other desperadoes fully 
armed with modern weapons, entered the Kashmir State 
on October 23 from Mamhera^Ramkot aide in about 100 
trucks, according to Mr. R. N. Batra, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Kashmir. These 100 tnicks, Mr. Batra 
points out, were driven by petrol released from the 
N.-W. F. P. rationed quota. On entering Kashmir, 
these men resorted to murder, arson, loot and rape. 
The attack synchronised with a statement made by 
Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Premier of the N.-W. 
F. P., to the effect that he had usked Frontier men 
not to infiltrate into Kashmir. 

Immediately on receipt of the information, the 
Prime Minister of India held consultations in New 
Delhi witli the Ministers for Defence and Staled. Mr. 
V. B. Mellon, Secretary to the States Ministry, left 
for Kashmir on October 26, to discuss with the State 
uuthoiitie.^ malU'rs relating to the supply of petrol 
and otlier e9.scntial comimodilies. The Government ol 
India had no doubt that they were witnessing a 
repetition of the Hitlerian technique in Pakistan, only 
,the Pakistan loaders have not the raiiitaiy genius and 
industrial ro»ourcc.s to back their cunning. It was also 
bchevod tliat the Junagadh situation was created by 
Pakistan to screen its plans on the borders of Kashmir. 
Just when tJie Premier of the Frontier Province was 
assuring the world that no tribesmen would be allowed 
to enter Kaslimir, thousands of them, fully armed, 
were actufdly crossing into Kashmir in trucks belong- 
ing to Pakistan. In fact, the Hindustan Times 
states that it is said that the Prime Minister of Paki- 
stan himself visited Rawalpindi and gave his ble.ssing 
to the entire plan to disrupt Kashmir “from within.” 
It wa.s Mr. Jinnahs declaration, that he would not 
interfere with the affairs of any State, th.at creat^jd a 
false sense of securitv among the States bordering 
Pakistan. How his agents worked behind the scenes 
arc now apparent from the developments in Junagadh 
and Kashmir. But fortunately the Government of 
India have not berm caught napping; Sardar Patel’s 
Ministiy lias countered every move on the States 
chessboard so far. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statements on the minorities and his 
Id ir.easagc of October 25, have also made jt clear that 
Jic is following the Goebbei’s technique, namely, “the 
bigger the lie the better.” 

The iloxt ,48 hours were crucial. On SuiVthiy, 
October 26, Sardar Patel reported on the outcome of 
the flying visit to Kaslimir of the States Secretary, 
Mr. Menon, Pandit Nehru gave the Minifirter^ a gist 
of his talk with Sheikh Abdullah who arrived in Delhi 
by air, The Prime Minister of Ka.shmir, Mr. Meher* 
chand Mahajan, arrived in Delhi on October 26 and 
aakp<l for help from the Indian Dominion. It. wa* 
fully realised that Kashmir had been given a false 
sense of security by Mr. Jinnah’s assurance, that every 
SUlr was free to join or not to jo.n Pakistan, which 
was gii'cn while preparations were sot afoot to storm 
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the State witii the help: of irregulars probably’ armed 
with Pakistan weapons and conveyed in Pakist^a Army 
trucks. On October 26, the tribal columd was within 
30 miles of Srinagar. 

On October 27, in view of the grave emergency, 
the Maharaja of Kashmir acceded to the Indian* 
Dominion. The Indian Dominion agrebd to ^ccept this 
accession, subject to the proviso that a miet^Qdum ot 
the State’i subject on this issue will be taken after 
law and order had been restored. The Maharaja also 
stated that he had decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah 
to form an Interim Government to work with the 
Prime Minister. Indian ti*Oops were vnunediatcly des- 
patched by air to defend the State and to protect, the 
lives, property and honour of the people of Kashmir, 
76 per cent of whom* were Mudiips. Indian Union 
fighter and fighter-bomber planes started fierce strafing 
operations against the invaders. 

News reached New Delhi on October 28 that 
Indian troops in conjunction with 10,000 National 
Conference Volunteers, known as Bachao Fauj (De- , 
fence Army), liad assumed complete control of the 
hil nation. Advance troop.s contacted the raiders at 
Barainula and halted Ihoir advance. The raiding 
coliwuns were forced 1o retreat to the hills. The raiders 
had infiltrated up to the outskirts of Srinagar and 
threw the capital into darkness by damaging the main 
hydro-elcctric station. By October 20, reinforcements 
were sent to Srinagar, and on the same day a satis- 
facloi-y solution of the problem of getting up a popular 
Interim Government in Kashmir was indicated in 
New Delhi by Sheikh Abdullah in a talk with press- 
men. \ Srinagar message to the Hindustan Times staled 
that Maj.-Gen. Kiani of the Pakistan Anmy was^ be- 
lieved to be conducting the operations on behalf of 
the raiders. 

On October 30, the Daily Telegraph of London piib- 
bshed the following despatch from its Lahore corres- 
pondent : 

Mr. Jinnah at a dramatic midnight conference 
with his advisers at Government House, Lahore, 
sent a telephonic message to General Gracey, 
Acting C.-in-C., Pakistan Army, at his headquarters 
at Rawalpindi. Mr. Jinnah commanded Gen. Qraoey 
to reply to the Indian Govemnnent's move in flying 
troops to Kashmii by sending troops imamediately 
up Murree Road to recapture Baramula, occupying 
Srinagar, hold its airfield and cut off Banifaal pass. 

The despatch added ; ^ 

Gen. Gracey leplied that the news had just 
reached him that Kashmir had joined the Indian 
Union and that to send troops tnere would be an 
wt of war. He begged that the matter be referred 
first to Gen. Auchinlek. To this, Mr. Jinnah with 
some reluctance agreed. 

Another London report suggested that Mr. Jinnah 
had ordered the regular troops of Pakistan to march 
into Kashmir but changed his mind on Reid Marshal 
Auchinleck informing him that if his ordea^was carried 
out British officers in the armies of Pakistan and India 
would resign. 

Since the arrival of the Indian troops, the raiders 
have continuously been on the run. Sardar Pastel and 
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Sardar Baldev Singh visited Kashmir on November 4. 
They ala^flcw to Jammu and held discuasions with 
the Maharaja., Pandit Nehru has also paid a visit to 
Srinagar and Baramula. 

R^crring to Kashmir^ Gandhiji in the course ot 
one of his post-prayer si)ecches, said that he could nut 
escape the connlusion that Pakistan Government wits 
directly or indirectly encouragings the raid. On 
November 6, a Press Note of the Kashmir Govern- 
merit asserted that proof was forthcoming that certain 
otticers of the Pakistan army were among the raiders 
who had to their account “numerous acts of carnage 
of defcuceloss men, and abduction of women and 
barliarism of all sorts.” 

A portion of the land convoy of armoured cars 
and light artilleiy from the Indian Union entered tiio 
State on November 6 through the Pathankot route. 
More rc-inforcomeiits by land and air began to pour 
in. An all out effort to push back the raiders beyond 
Uri could now be made. On November 10, Pandit 
NMirii flew to Kashmir and addressing a mass meeting 
at Srinagar assured the people that “as in the past so 
in I lie fiif.iire, .we (India and Kashmir) shall stand 
togeth(*r and face every enemy. This is the pledge 1 
give here today to your leader the Sher (Lion) of 
Ka.shmir.” On November 12, Pandit Nehru visited 
Baramula. Dr. K. I*. Shridharani, Ajnrifa Bazar 
Patiikd'js sjHH'ial (jorrespoudent wdio liad accompanied 
Panditji, de.scribed Baramula in the following words : 

When we passed through Pattan, we learned 
how ruthless and jungly the enemy had been. Thi' 
entire towm is burned and looted. There is not a 
soul stirring in that dead and deserted village. The 
chief idea of the enemy seems to be loot. They 
packed off brass fittings believing they are made of 
«oId. 

Baramula was also dead as we entered it. 'We. wcto 
merely led tlirough burned strci'ts lined up wdth 
looted shops. Ninety per cent of those shops are 
Moslem shpp^, but j^eed is tliiiker than blood 
among’ the unruly Afridis. 

Ab we passed the Jhelum bridge five to six 
youngsteis spotted the Lion of Kashmir, Sheikh 
Abdullah and the Lion of India. Pandit Nehru. A 
large group of trembling women in tattered clothes 
came. A young beautiful Hindu girl came to Indira 
Gandhi and began to tell her tule. She oaid all the 
young Hindu and Sikh girls WTre sorted out and 
taken into a prison to bo used by the* invader';. A 
few Modenv girls were also taken. Thev were 
decked in beautiful looted snricfi by the invaders 
for the enjoyment of their eyes. 

We visited St. Joseph's convent. The lovely 
hospital with its fine surgical appliances in just 
rubble. The chapel’s windows are broken. Tlie 
library was looted by hillmen who cannot read. In 
the arbored Janes are lying photographs and letters 
of Catholic sisters who have been evacuated. And 
over the entiije. ruins hangs the sacrilegious smell of 
the rape of fiiro nuns and their murder. An English 
couple was also murdered there. 

The Call' for Rescue 

. The sequence of events," after the mass invafion 
started, (an be well-pictured from the documents and 
statements released to the press. Indian Union’s aid 


came following the letters given ftelow which 
between the Maharaja of Kashfhir and Governor- 
General Mouiitbatten. } 

From the Mahaiaja : “My dear / Lord Mount- 
batten,— I have to infprm Your Excellency that a 
grave emergency bos arisen in my State and request 
immediate assistance of your Government. 

“As Your Excellency is aware, the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir has not acceded to either Iho Dominion 
of Imiia or to Pakistan. Geographically my State is 
contiguous to botli Dominions. IL has vital economic 
and cultural links with both of them. Besides, my 
State has a common boundary with the Soviet Re- 
public and China. In their external relations the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan cannot ignore this 
fact 

“I wimlrd to take time to decide to which Domi- 
nion I should accede or whether it Ls not in the best 
interest of both Dominions and of my State to stand 
indepmchmt — of course with friendly and cordial 
relations witli both, i accordingly approached the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan to enter into a 
sLandslilJ agrccmtuit with my State. The Pakistan 
Government accepl(id this arrangement. The Dominion 
of India desired further discussion with representatives 
of my Govornmi’ni. I could not arrange this in view 
of the developments indic-iied below. In fact, the 
Pakistan Government under the standstill agreement 
are operating i>ost and It'cgraph system iu'^idc the 
State. 

“Though we have got a standstill agreement with 
the I*aki.stuii Government, that Government permitted 
.steady and increasing .strangulation of supplies like 
food, f>uli and petrol to tny Slated. 

“Afridis, soldiers in plain clothi's and desperadoesa 
w'ith in()dprn weapons, Jiavc been allowed to infiltrate 
into llic State* at first in Poonch area, then in Sialkot 
and finally jii iiias.s m the area adjoining Hazara dia- 
trict on the Ramkotc aide The result lias been that 
the limited number (jf troops at the di.-sposal of the 
State had oi be disper.'^cd and thus had to face the 
enemy at several points .ssimultaneously so lliat it has 
become difficult to stop the wanton destruction of life 
and property and looting. 

“The Mahora power house, whi<*li .supplies th^ 
elect ric. lurrent to the whole of Srinagar, has been 
burnt. The number of women who have been kidnap- 
ped and raped iraakes my heart bleed. 

“The wild forces thu‘« let loose on the State are 
marching on with the aim of capturing Srinagar, the 
summer capital of my Government, as a first step to 
overrunning the whole State. 

‘Thie mass infiltration of tribesmen drawn from 
distant areas of the N.-W. F. Province coming regu- 
larly in motor trmks u.sing Manschra-Muzaffarabad 
Road and fully armed with up-to-date weapons, cannot 
liossibly be done without the knowledge of the Provin- 
cial Government of the N.-W. F. Province and the 
Government of Pakistan. 

“In spite of repeated appeals made by my Govern- 
iment no attempt has been made to cheek these raiders 
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CMNjstop them from coming to my State. In fact, both 
the Pakistan jRadio and Press have reported these 
occurrenoee. Tie Pakistan Radio even put out a story 
that a Provinc^i Qovemment has been set tip in 
Kashmir. The people of my State, both Muslims and 
non-Muslims, generally have taken no part at all. 

With the conditions obtaining at present in my 
State and the great emergency of the situation as it 
exists, 1 have no option buc to ask for help from the 
Indian Dominion. Naturally they cannot send the help 
esked for by me without my State acceding to the 
Dominion of India. I have accordingly decided to do 
so and I attach the Instrument of Accession for accep- 
tance by your Government. 

“The other alternative is to leave may State and 
my people to freebooters. On this basis no civilised 
Government can exist or be maintained. This alter- 
native I will never allow to happen so long as I am 
the ruler of the Stale and I have life to defend my 
country. 

“I may also inform Your Excellency’s Government 
that it is my intention at onec to sot up an Interim 
Government an<l ask Sheikh Abdullah to carry the 
responsibilities in thi;i emergency with my Prime 
Minister. ' 

“If my State has to be saved, immediate asai-s- 
tance must be available at Srinagar. Mr. Menon is fully 
aware of the gravity of the situation and he will ex- 
plain to you, if furtlier explanation is needed. 

“In haste* and with kindest regards. Yours sincere- 
ly.— Hari Singh.'* 

From Mountbatbm to Maharajah : “My dear 
Maharajah Sahib, — ^Your Highneas’s letter dated the 
26th October has been delivered to me by Mr. V. P- 
Menon. In the special circum-stances mentioned by 
Your Highness, my Governmi'nt have decided to 
accept the accession of Kashmir State to the Dominion 
of India. Consistently with their policy that in the 
case of any State where the issue of accession has been 
the subject of dispute, the question of accession should 
be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people 
of the Slate, it is my Government’s wish that, as soon 
as law and order have been restored in Kashmir and 
her soil cleared of the in\-ader, the question of the 
State's accession should be settled hy a reference to 
the people. 

“Meanwhile, in response to Your Highness’s 
apjrteal for military a.’d, action has been taken today 
to send troops of the Indian Army to Kashmir to 
help your own forces to defend your territory and to 
protect the lives, property and honour of your people. 

“My Government and I note with satisfaction that 
Your Highness has decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah 
to form an luternn Government to work with your 
Prime Minister. 

“With kind regards,— I remain, youw very 
sincerely,— Moimtbatten of Burma 

Pandit Nehru^s Broadcast 

Consequent upon the military aid sent to Kashmir 
by the Indian Union, the Pakistan authorities broke 


into rabid abuse of the Indian Union^s C^vernment. 
Pandit Nehru’s reply was oharacteristically restrained 
and statesmanlike. 

The following is the full text of the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast : ^ 

I want to speak to you tonight about Kashmir, not 
about the beauty of that famous valley, d>ut about the 
horrors wliich it has had to face recently. We have 
passed tlirough very critical days and the burden oi 
taking vital and far-reaching decisions has fallen upon 
us. We have taken those decisions and 1 want to tell 
you about them. 

Our neighbouring Government, using language 
which is not the language of Governments or even ol 
responsible people, has accused the Government oi 
India of fraud in regard to the accession of Kashmir 
to the Indian Union. 1 cannot emulate that lang'jage 
nor have 1 any desire to do so, for 1 speak for a 
responsible Government and a responsible people. 

I agree, however, that tlicre has been fraud and 
violence in Kashmir but the question is : “Who is 
responsible for it 7” Alieady considerable parts of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State have been overrun by 
raiders from outside, well-armed and well-equipped, 
and they have »ic*k(*(i and looted the towns and 
villages and put many of the inhabitants to the sword. 
rriglitfulne.ss suddenly descended upon this lovely and 
peaceful country and the beautiful city of Srinagar 
wa.'^ on the verge of destruction. 

I want to say at once that every step that we 
have taken in regard to Kashmir has been taken after 
the fullest thought and consideration of the cousse- 
quences and 1 am convinced that what we have done 
was the right tiling. Not to have taken those steps 
would have been a betrayal of a trust and cowardly 
submission to the law of the sword with its accom- 
paniment of arson, rapine end slaughter. 

For some weeks past we had received reports ot 
infiltration of raiding bands into the State territory 
of Jammu province and also of a concentration ot 
armed men near the border of Kashmir with the 
North-West Frontier Province. We were naturally 
concerned about this not only because of our close 
tics with Kashmir and her people, but also because 
Kashmir is a frontier territory adjoining great nations 
and, therefore, we were bound to take interest in the 
developments there. But we were ahxious not to inter- 
fere and we took no step whatever to intervene even 
though a part of Jammu province was overrun by 
these raiders. 

It has been stated that there were raids from the 
Jammu side across the Pakistan border and that there 
was communal trouble in Jammu and Muslims were 
killed and driven away. In the past we have not 
hesitated to condemiu evil, whoever might have com- 
mitted it whether Hindu or Sikh or Miulim, and so if 
Hindus or Sikhs or any functionaries of the State mis- 
behaved in Jammu province, certainly we condenm 
them and regret thetr deeds. 

But I have before me a detailed list of 95 villages 
in the JaimiDU province which have been destroyed by 
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the raid^rA from Pakistan. Bhimbar, a considerable 
town^ had also been sacked and destroyed. Other towns 
are besieged and a considerable part of Poonch and 
Mirpur areas is in posseasion of raiders. 

Does this indicate that aggression took place from 
the Kashmir side bn to West Punjab or does it not 
show that there has been continuous organised aggres- 
sion from West Punjab into Kashmir State ? These 
raiders possess the latest type of modern arms. It 
reported that they have used flame-throwers and a 
disabled tank has beon discovered with them. 

About this time we were asked by the Kashmir 
S(.at(S lo provide thenii with arms. We took no urgent 
steps about it and although sanction was given by our 
States and Defence Ministnes, actually no arms were 
sent. 

On the night of October 24, 1 learnt of another 
raid, this time from the Abbottabad-Mansara road, 
which enters Kawliinir near Muziiffarabad. The raiders 
killed many i^rrsons there including the Dist. Magistrate 
and Wf've proceeding along the Jhelum Valley road to- 
wards Srinagar. The Stale forces were spread out in 
small numbers all over thd State and they could not 
atop this aniued and well- organised raid. The civil 
popidtttion, Hindu and Muslim, fled before the raiders. 

It WHS on the 24th night that for the first time a 
request was made to os tn behalf of the Kashmir 
State for accession and military help. On the 25th 
morning, wc considered this in the Defence Commit- 
tf?e, but 110 decision was taken about sending trOops 
ill view of the obvious difficulties of the underlaking. 
On tlif 2Cth morning we again considered this matter. 
The situation was even mriore critical then. The raiders 
had sacked several towns and had destroyed the great 
power house at Mahora which supplies electricity to 
the whole of Kashmir. They were on the point of 
entering the Valley. Tihe fate of Srinagar aud the 
whole of Kashmir hung in the balance. 

We received urger't messwiges for aid not only from 
the Maharaja’s Government, but from representatives 
of the people, notably lhac great leader of Kashmir,* 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, llu' President of the 
National Conference. 

Both the Kashmir Governimcnt and the National 
Conference pressed us to accept the accession ot 
Kashmir to the Indian Union. 

We decided to accept to this accession and to 
send troops by air, but we made a condition that the 
accession would have to be considered by the people 
of Kashmir later when peace and order wore esta- 
blished. We were anxious not to finalise anything in 
a moment of crisis and without the fullest opportunity 
to the people of ,][Jfiabmir to have their say. It was for 
them ultimately to decide. 

And here let me make clear that it has been our 
policy all along that where there is a dispute about* 
the aecession of a State to eij^er Dominion, the deci- 
sion must be made by the’ people of that State. It- 
was in accordance with this policy that m added s 
pros&o to the instrument of 4U!icsssion of Kashmir. 
.We decided to send troops on the afternoon ot 


October 26. Srinagar was in peril* and the situation 
was urgent and critical. Our staff worked hard that 
day and night and at day-break on the^27th our troops 
went by air. Hiey were small in numbers to begin 
with, but immediately on arrival they rushed into 
action to stop the invader. Their gallant Comimander, 
a brave officer of our army, was killed the next day. 

Since then troops and equipment have been flown 
over daily and I should like to express my high 
appreciation and the appreciation of my Government 
for tlie fine work which our staff have done as well as 
tJie pilots and the air crews who have thrown them- 
selves into this adventure with heart and soul. Tlic 
Air Lines have co-operated with us fully and to them 
also I am grateful. Our youngmen have shown how 
they can rise to the occasion in moment of crisis to 
serve their country. 

Srinagar was in peril and the invader was almost 
on its doorstep. ITiere was ro administration left there, 
110 troops, no police. Light and power had failed and 
there wore a vast number of refugees there, and yet 
Srinagar functioned witliout obvious panic and the 
shops were opened and people went about the streets. 
To what was this uiTaclr? due ? Sheikh Abdullah and 
his colleagues of the National Conference and their 
unarmed volunteers. Muslim and Hindu and Sikh, 
took charge of the situation, kept order and pre- 
vented panic. 

It was a wonderful piece of work that they did at 
a anoment when the nerves of most people might have 
failed the?iTj. They did so because of the strength ot 
their organisation, but even more so because they were 
determined to protect their country from the ruthless 
invader who was destroying their countiy and trying 
to compel them by Icrrorimn to join Pakistan. What- 
ever the future may hold, the people of the Valley ot 
Kashmir have exhibited during these past few days 
remarkable courage, c.ipiicity for organisation and 
unity. 

It would be well if this lesson was understood by 
the whole of India which has been poisoned by com- 
munal strife. Under the inspiration of a great leader, 
Sheikh Abdullah, th3 people of the Valley, Muslim, 
and Hindu and Sikh were together for the defence of 
their common country against the invader. Our troops 
could have done little without this popular support aud 
co-operation. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir deserves to be. congra- 
tulated on his decision to make Sheikh Abdullah the 
head of the administration at this critical juncture. 
That was a wise step which other Rulers might well 
follow, making their peopls trustees and defenders ot 
freedom. 

It must be remembered, therefore, that the 
stniggle in Kashmir is a struggle of the people cl 
Kashmir under popular leadership against the invader. 
Our troops are there to help in this struggle and as 
soon as Kashmir is free from the invader, oiir troops 
win have no further necessity to remain there and the 
iatff of Kashanir will be left in the hands of the people 
of Kashmir. 
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Wo have paased throagh daya of peril not only 
for Kashmir but for the whole of India. That peril 
in less now but it is by no means over and many 
dangers confront us. We have to be vety vigilant and 
well-prepared for whatever may happen. The first step 
in this preparation is to put an end completely to 
every manner of communal strife in India and to 
stand up as a united nation to face every danger wliioh 
might threaten our freedom. External danger can onb' 
be faced effectively when there is internal peace and 
order and an organised nation. 

We talk about the invaders and raiders in 

Kashmir and yet these men are fully armed and well- 
trained and have competent leadership. All of these 
have come across and from Pakistan territory. We 
have a right to ask the Pakistan Government how and 
why these people could come across the Frontier 
Province or West Punjab, and how they have been 
armed so effectively. Is this not a violation of Inter- 
national Law and an unfriendly act towards a 

neighbour country ? Is the Pakistan Governiment too 
weak to prevent armies marching across its territory to 
invade another country or is it willing that this should 
happen ? There is no third alternative. 

We have asked the Pakistan Government re- 
peatedly to atop these raiders from coming and to 
withdraw those- who have come. It should be easy for 
them to stop them for the roads into Kashmir are 

very few and have to pass over bridges. We on our 

part have no intention of using our troops in Kashmir 
when danger of invasion is passed. 

Wo have declared that the fate of Kashmir 
ultimately to be decided by the people. That pledge 
we have given and the Maharaja has supported it. Not 
only to the people oi Kashmir but to the world. Wc 
will not and cannot back out of it. 

We are prepared when peace and law and order 
have been esatblished to have a referendum held 
under international auspices like the United Nations. 
We want it to be a fair and just reference to the 
people and we shall accept their verdict. I can imagine 
no fairer and juster offer. 

Meanwhile, we have given our word to tho people 
of Kashmir to protect them against the invader and 
we shall keep our pledge.— Jai Hind. 

Sheikh Abdullah Takes Charge 

Shaikh Abdullah, a Muslim of tho Muslims, has 
fought the hardest and suffered the most of all 
Kashmiris for the freeing of his country’s peQidos. Hr 
leads by far the biggest political party in ILi^mir 
and tho majority of his fololwera are Muslims, His 
first statement, on the Ktishmir situation is given 
below ; 

^'Tbe course of action adopted by invaders is 
aimed at coercing us and we will resist it to tbe last 
man,’* said Sheikh Abdullah, Premier, Kashmir State, 
on the oeeasion of his assumption of oflice. He added: 

request Mr. Jiimah to use his influence and power 
to withdraw the invaders. I am ready to go over to 
Karachi to meet him, if he so desires.** 


Sheikh Abdullah added : ^’Power has not come to 
me but to the humblest of my countrymen and it will 
be used in such a way as to stop exploitation of man 
by man and injustice and nepotism.*' 

continued : *'To all lovers of freedom in India 
and Pakistan I send my greetings. We want their good 
wishes and help to enable us to consolidate our free* 
dom and drive out from our homeland’ the wanton 
aggressor who by his invasion has created this grave 
national emergency for us and preeipitdted the issue 
of accession by the Maharaja, so that tiimely help 
could come to the State from the Government of 
India. 

‘'On behalf of all my colleagues and countrymen 1 
offer my thanks to them for this help and congratulate 
them on the generous and democratic attitude they 
have shown which 1 wish to make known to all the 
world and particularly to’ the people and Government 
of Pakistan. 

"The stipulation for final acceptance of the 
Instrument of Accession is that when they are really 
free they will be given an opportunity to register 
their choice in the matter of accession, or indepen- 
dence frer^y and without duress from anybody in or 
outside the State. Freedom before accession has been 
both our watchward and policy, and we will stand by 
it. What form referendum will take and under 
what conditions it will be held, can be decided later.” 

Concluding Sheikh Abdullah requested Mr. Jinnah 
"to accept the democratic principle of the sovereignty 
of ptjople of our Stat,e including as it does, 78 per cent 
Muslims whose free and unhampered ohoice must 
count in the matter of final accession.” 

Sheikh Abdullah addressed a rally of police force 
in Srinagar on Saturday. He reminded all officers and 
men of the force of their duty by their country in this 
emergency. He said those who have sympathy with 
raiders would be considered traitors and will suffer the 
fate of traitors. 

He pointed out how the cowardly raideis, instead 
*of coming face lo face with the army, put on Kashmiri 
clothes and went into villages and by firing a few 
shots creat/cd panic to enable them to loot people. 
Sheikh Abdullah wanted the police to arrest all such 
people at once. 

Concluding he said : "We have to build up the 
<;difice of this country like brothers. We don’t want 
to be slaves of either Pakistan or' Hindustan but we 
want Kashmir to be free under His Highness so Ikat 
every one of us will he a sharer in the administration 
of the country.” 

Pakistan’s Reiaction 

The dreams of the easy' conquest of Kashmir being 
rudely disturbed, by the prompt action by the air* 
bornti forces and fighter-bomber aircraft of the Indian 
Union and by the fearless front shown by Sheikh 
Abdullah's stalwart volunteer forces, the imitation 
Goebbels of Pakistan violently erupted into a typical 
mendacious speech. ^ ^ 
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Mr. Li^iquat Ali Khaa, Prime Minister of Paki- 
stan* broadcasting from Lahore on 4.11.47, &id : 
‘‘Today tibe people of Kashmir are fighting not only 
for their freedom but also for their very existence. 
They have been caught in the meshes of a widespread 
plan lor extermination of Muslims. This plan has suc- 
ceeded in Alwar*^ in Bharatpur, in Patiala, in Faridkot 
and in Kapurthala. And all these are States that have 
acceded to the Indian Union.” 

^^After the* massacre of Muslims in the East Fuo- 
jub, and the East Punjab States, the forces of anni- 
hilation turned oh Jammu and Kashmir. Towards the 
end* of September, the l.N.A. and the Rashtriya 
Sewak Sangh shifted their headquarters from Amhtsar 
to Jammu and thousiinds of so-called Sikh refugees 
came froun the East and not the West Punjab. They 
(-ame armed with modern weapons and were provided 
vvitii more wtiapous by the Slate authorities. They set 
about their formal business in Jammu and Poonch 
repealing the horrible drama that they had enacted 
in the East Punjab. 

“It is the oppressed, «.nslaved and entrapped 
people of Kashmir that are struggling for their free- 
clouu and now for their Jives, and their sympathisers 
whom tlic Indian Government is helping to wipe out. 
The declared object of the Indian Government is to 
strengthen the Maharaja’s hand. How blood-stained 
Ihese hands arc, is quite well-known to the leaders ol 
India even though they have chosen to forget this 
I act now. 

“To present the rebellion of an enslaved people 
lo the world as an invasion from outside, simply 
because some outsiders have shown active sympathy 
with it, is dishonest re-writing of history. Much has 
been made of the modern arms that are alleged to 
l>ave been used against the army. It is, however, for- 
gotbm tinil many of those who are fighting thC^ 
invading t loops of India, come from the 60,000 ex- 
army men of Poonoh who are not incapable of captur- 
ing the arms of their enemy. 

In the courae of his broadcast Mr. Liaquat AIi 
?aid : ‘T wish to ialk to you about Kashmir, because 
tlic affairs of Kashmir have reached a critical phase 
and have now assumed international importance and 
because I know that Kashmir is uppermost in your 
mind as it is in mine. 

”In the exhilaration of self-styled gallantry and 
valour, some erstwhile sympathisers of the oppressed 
people of Kashmir seem to have forgotten the history 
of this beautiful land. Let. us, therefore, briefly recall 
it for their benefit. 

"This piece of god*8 earth, along with the huiman 
beings inhabiting its hUls and valleys, was, under the 
infamous Axnritsar Treaty, sold by the British to a 
Dbgra chieftain 4^r the paltry sum of 75 lakhs of 
rupees. The present Maharaja inherits the people ot 
Ivasbmit from his foi*efatfaer8 as though they were so 
much cattle. It is this immoral and Hlegal ownership 
that the gallantry and valour of Indian troops is 
dofencflng today by spilling the blood of the oppressed 
slsv^ who had been bartered awiqr fay tim BiitiBh. 


I 

‘During the past hundred years of Dogra rule, 
this highly gifted and most attractive race of 
Kashmiris has been dragged down to the lowest deptlis 
ol imdsery. In recent years they have made many 
attempts to fight for their freedom. Time and again 
they have been thwarted but time and again thry 
have risen to defy tyranny. 

In the beginning of October, news of the bestial 
deeds perpetrated on tlie innocent people of 
Kashmir began to trickle through. In a short time, the 
trickle became a ton'cnt. During villages could be 
seen from the Murte liills. Thousands of terror- 
stricken refugees poured into Pakistan. 

It was at this stage that the people of Kashmir, 
lu sheer desperation, turned on their oppressors. 
Kaslimiria and specially the inhabitantn of Poonoh 
have many relatives in Hazara and in the West 
Punjab. Conscquenlly feeling in certain parts of 
Pakistan rose very high and some people from the 
N.-W. F. P. and the tribal areas, stirred by the 
atrocities in Kashmir rushed to tlie aid of their 
brethren. 

The stress has deliboiiitely been shifted to the 
ho-called raiders as if the p(?oplc‘ of Kashmir them- 
bolves had suddenly slipped off their minds the 
memor>' of the century-old oppression and had over- 
night becomt' enamoured of their tyrannical oppressors. 

Let U8 therefore not be misled by the laboured 
picture, so elaborately drawn, of the “gallant” India 
e.rmy saving the beautiful land of Kashmir and h® 
people from invading hordes. It is not invading hordes 
but the patriots of Kashmii that the India army is 
shooting and bombing. It is not Kaslrmir but a totter- 
ing despot that the India Government and their camp 
followers are trying to save. 

In his broadcast the Prime Minister of India has 
hi en tilting at the windmills. 

The Armies of Pakistan have not marched into 
Kashmir as the armies of India, in one guise ov 
another, marched into Junagadh and Manavadar when 
these States acceded to Pakistan. The India Govern- 
inent regarded the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan 
us a threat to their security. The accession o; Kashmir 
to India is a much greater tlireat to the security of 
Pakistan. We do not recognise this accession, Tho 
accession of Kashmir to India is a fraud, perpetrated 
on the people of Kashmir by its cowardly ruler will) 
the aggressive help of the India Government. The 
release of Sheikh Abdullah who had been convicted of 
high treason and the continued imprisonment of Mus- 
lim Conference Leaders who had been convicted ol 
mere technical offences is only a part of the conspiracy. 
When the history of this tragic episode comes to be 
written, it will reveal the treachery of many self- 
styled patriots and lovers of justice but the patriots 
of Kashmir will sooner or later prick this bubble, no 
matter how strong the forces arrayed against them. 
Our heart goes out to them, our brethren, iu this 
mortal struggle. For the choice before thorn now is 
freedom or death. If the plans of their enemies sue- 
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cecd, they will be exterminated bn Muslims in various 
other parts of Ibdia have been extenminated. 

It is presuxbably after such extermination that 
the India Government propose a referendum should 
he held. H^at use in a referendum after the voters 
have hern driven away from their homes, or silenced 
in death 7 

The world knows how we have consistently and 
repeatedly tried to reach a better understanding with 
the Kashmir Government. The Kashmir Government 
have ignored or rejected all these approaches. On the 
second October I suggested to the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir that all questions outstanding between the 
two States including that of peoples under the Staud> 
still Agreement and mutual accusations of border 
raids should be discussed by representatives of “the 
two Governments. The Prime Minister of Kashmir 
replied that at the moment he was too busy to discuss 
these matters. Nevertheless we sent a representative 
to Srinagar to discuss these matters with the Stale. 
The Prime Minister, however, refused to hold dis- 
cussions with him and he had to return. On October 14, 
the Prime Minister of Kashmir in a telegram to me 
threatened that unless Pakistan agreed to an impartial 
inquiry he would be compelled to ask for outside 
assistance to withstand the unfriendly act^ of the 
Pakistan people on his boraer. I at once accepted the 
proposal for an impaitial inquiry and asked the Prime 
Minister of Kashimir to nominate a representative for 
this purpose. The Government of Kashmir have since 
made no further reference to this matter. On October 
20, the Qaid-e-Asam, in reply to a telegram from the 
Kashmir Government called attention to the repeated 
attempts of Pakistan to improve its relations with 
Ka.shniir and asked for the Prime Minister of Kashmir 
to come to Karachi and talk things over. No reply was 
sent to this request/. The Qaid-e-A«am also pointed out 
that the threat to call in outside help amounted almost 
to an ultimatum and showed that the real aim of the 
Kashmir Government’s policy was to seek an oppor- 
tunity to join the Indian Union by means of a coup 
iVctai. 

Tlie refusal of Kashmir Government to send a 
representative to discuss things and to nominate & 
representative for an impartial enquiry and their 
failure to reply to the Qaid-e-Aaam’s invitation to the 
Prime Minister to come to Karachi, their deliberate 
f Husing - of disturbances in their State by employing 
I heir ti-oops to attack Muslims, the fact that by 9 am. 
on the morning of the day on which Kashmir’s acces- 
sion was accepted, Indian airborne troops had landed 
in Srinagar clearly show the existence of a plan for 
accession against the will of the people^ possible only 
by occupation of the country by troops. 

Even though all sorts of aeousations were made 
R^anst Pakistan by the Ka^mir GovenxmeJKt (and it 
was to redress these alleged wrongs that the Indian 
Govenunent daims to have sent military aid to the 
Kashmir Government) yet at no stage did the Indian 
Dominion ask the Pakistan Govenunent about these 
accusations and allegations or try to find a solution 


of this problem by loint consultation. It was only 
after India had accept Kashmir’s accession and sent 
lorces into Kashmir that the Pakistan Oovenimeiit 
was informed of the action. 

After the unwarranted occupation of Kashmir by 
the India Government the Qaid-e-Almm proposed that 
an immediate conferonce should be held in Lahore. 
It was to be attended by the Govemors-CIeneral and 
the Prime Ministers of the tWo Dominions and the 
Maharaja and his Prime Minister. His invitation was 
accepted and the coDference was to be held on 
October 29. At the last minute the conference was 
postponed as Pandit Nehru fell ill. It was arranged 
then that the conference should be held on the first 
of November and attended by the Governors-Gencral 
and two Prime Ministers. This conference also did 
not take place because on the morning of November L 
again at the last minute we were informed that Pandit 
Nehru was not well enough to come to Lahore. lu 
this way the idea of the conference receded into the 
background so far as the Indian Dominion is con- 
cerned. If the India Government really wanted to 
discuss this most vital and urgent matter surely the 
Deputy Prime Minister could have come in place of 
Pandit Nehru. On November 1, Lord Mountbatten 
came to Lahore alone to attend the meeting of the 
Joint Defence Council and took the opportunity to 
see the Qaid-e-Azam. At this meeting certain sugges- 
tions were made to Lord Mountbatten, but no further 
rommunication has been received by me or the Qaid-e- 
Azatm* from the India Government. Instead Pandit 
Nehru has chosen to hurl across the world reckless 
accusation against the Pakistan Government regardless 
of facts. His broadcast was arranged after Lord 
Mountbatten’s return to Delhi and what the validity 
of his acciwations is, I have already told you. That is 
where the latter stands today. The issues are for you 
and the world to judge.” 

Sardar Paler s Re fatal 

iSai^ar Patel immediately challenged Liaquat All 
Khans statement, as given below : 

"’Histoiy has been dishonestly and mischievously 
distorted : freebooters and looters have been dubbed 
»s liberators and heroes ; the wanton and maaa 
tragedies inflicted by the raideix on Uie innocent, 
hr]])lcss and peaceful inhabitants of villages in the 
happy valley have been treated as matters of no 
consequence and what is virtually professionally 
directed invasion from a friendly (I) territory has been 
represented as a rising of, the people against the 
t>TanDy and oppression of a ruling race.” 

Thus said Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy 
Prime Minister, in a rejoinder to certain charges 
made by the Prime Minister of Pakistan^ Mr. Liaquat 
All Khan, in a recent broadcast. 

'The grim tragedy,'* Sardar Patel added, ^hich 
overtook the Bntiah members of a religioue order 
at Baramulla and the details of trhieh are too hearts 
rending to tell and the murder in cold blood of 
European families there are suffieieiit tp reveal ^e. 
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true ehefactor of the flo-callftd mieBioaeries of libera- 
tion and emAncipation.” • 

^Serdar Patel says : *‘It would be useless on niy 
part to attempt to deal at any length with the many 
nightmares and imaginary visions of a widespread 
plan of the extermination of Muslims in the States 
which the Prime Minister oi Pakistan has conjured 
up in the broadcast made from bis sick-bed. 

*^One might expect hallucinations in a state ol 
frensy, but the stage of delirium whicih the broad- 
cast most certainly exhibits cannot but have filled 
his listeners and readers with amazement and appre- 
hension. 

“Tlie ceaseless hysteric outbursts of the Prime 
Minister of N.-W. F. P. together with the known 
eompopition of these raiders and their equipment 
fully bear out the interest taken by a neighbouring 
State the leaders of which, more than anyone else, 
have constantly harped in the past on the indc^en- 
(lent character of the States after the lapse of 
Param-ountcy and the entire freedom of choice in the 
matter of accession which vested in their rulers. 

'*As if Kashmir alone was not an adequate 
target for the enormous shafts of the Prime Minister 
of Pakist.un, he has encompassed within his indictment 
Ihc Siat('s of Alwar, Bharatpur, Patiala, Faridkot and 
Kapurthala which, be it noted, are States that have. 
jMTcdrd to the Indian Union, a State with which 
again Pakistan has friendly relations. 

“As usual, however, acts have either been ignored 
or beep given a distortion to suit the picture wliich 
the Prime Minister deliberately intended to draw. 

'The troubles in Alwar and Bharatpur occurred 
w'hen the Prime Minister of Pakistan was a distin- 
ciiislied member of the Indian Cabinet and <he 
relationship with the States was, as be ought to have 
known, conducted by the Crown represen tati\e. 

“The initiative in those disturbances was taken 
by Meo.'t* with whom the Jats and Rajputs have had 
occasional feuds. Houses of non-Muslims were burnt, 
fheif cattle were .stolen, and their farms were set on 
fire. ’ 

■ “I have no doubt that but for the poison of hate 
and the communal virus which had been injected 
into the body politic by the League propaganda of 
t^o^natfon theoiy, this feud like many others would 
have been settled in a satisfactory* and amicable' 
manner. Instead, interested parties from outside took 
a hand until a situation was reached when neither 
eidb could give to the other any mercy. 

“Neyertheless Meos in thousands have returned 
to these States and those that wish to go, neither 
persuasion hor arguments would succeed, in restrain- 
ing for they know the destruetion of non-Muslim 
homes wd property which they have wrought. 

''As^ ibgards the States of Patiala, Faridkot, and 
Kapurtala, I see no reason why the Pakistan Prime 
Minister should have, unless it was for his ulterior 
ends, isolated them from the gNieral flare-up which 

« A UuOim mu 


has overtaken the East, and We^ Puajabs ^ ^for 
which not one single community is to be* blamed 
entirely. 

“If the rulers of these States have not been able* 
to prevent communal disturbances to a degree which 
would have prevented evacuation of Muslims, they 
^hare that discredit with other Governments, includ- 
ing the Pakistan Government, who so ignominiously 
failed to arrest the tide. 

“The Pakistan Prime Minister talks of a wide- 
spread plan or the extermination of Muslims. Of 
courfw', it did not suit his purpose to mention that 
brutal and mass minder.'* which have taken place in a 
State which was qu.tc suiceptiblc to their influence 
and which has sometime ago acceded to the Pakistan 
Federation, namely, the State of Bahawalpur, where 
non-Muslims have siifTered untold losses in men, 
women and children and property. But obviously 
Pakistan holds that what is sauce for the Pakistan 
goose cannot be a sauce for the Indian gander. 

While noii-Miislims can be exterminated without 
remorse and ruthlessly from Pakistan and its neigh- 
bouring States, producing its inevitable reaction 
the* Indian Union, the blame must rest with the 
hitter, for the inhabitants of the latter have refused 
meekly to submit to the fate of their co-religionists 
in the former. It is this perverted logic on which the 
whole conception and policy of the Government ot 
Pakistan are based and it is this perverted logic 
which the Pakistan Prime Minister has left to bis 
appreciative audience and the world to judge. 

The Pakistan Prime Minister has also made the 
following statement : 

“When wr asked the Indian Govemmetit to 
juoiecl. Ihc Muslims in these Stales, ‘we were told 
that (‘Vi'iits were the Slates’ internal affairs and India 
Goxernment could not interfere’.” 

Whenever this question was broached between 
the two Governments, the limitations imposed by 
constitutional relationship on interference in the 
internal administration of a State were mutually 
recognised. The last time when this was formally 
placed on record was when the representatives of 
two Govertiments mot in Delhi on September 19 , 
1917. In fact, in the pa.'^t the -League leaders have 
Ihemselves been loud in their protestations of the 
absolute independence and sovereignty of the Statee 
oh the lapse of Pa*Am(^ntcy both in the internal 
a ’3d external spheres. * 

It does not now lie in the mouth of the Pakistan 
Prime Minister to twist the constitutional relation- 
ship between the Union and the acceding States in 
such a manner as to convey the impression that the 
Indian Union did not intervene while tragedies were 
overtaking the Muslim population in these States. 
If be is serious 6r sincere, let him first set his own 
house in order and take action against Bahawalpur 
State, ^ich has acceded to Pakistan, and which is 
no lees guilty of atrocities and cruelties than the 
States in the Indian Union referred to by him. 

With the Pakistan Government, however, it is 
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quite that md^ dietortioiBe, amvepresentatiomii 
concealments and grossly prejudiced and unbalan^M 
versions are becoming the tii^ of. the trade. Before 
Ihe last war and 'during it the whole population of 
the world has become familiar with the kind of pro- 
paganda which was associated with the name of the 
late Dr. Goebbels. Iliat propaganda is now reborn, 
but I am sure that the world, to whose judgment 
the Prime Minister cf Pakistan has left matters, will 
not be deceived. 

Sheikh Abdullah^ s Reply to Liaquat Ali 
Khm 

Sheikh Abdullah’s expudure of the mendaciou.^ 
nature of Liaquat Ail Khairs broadcast, was as forth- 
right os Sardar Patel’s. 

Sbeii^ Abdullah, head of the Emergency Ad- 
ministration in Kashmir, today invited observerb' 
from all countries, Cbiiecialiy the Islamic countries, 
“to come and see for themselves what the invaders 
have done to destroy the homes of those very Muslims 
for whose deliverance they pretended they were com- 
ing in the name of Islam as 'friends from Pakistan’.’* 

In an appeal to “all lovers of Kashmir all the* 
world over and to the sons of Kashmir in whichever 
part of the world they may be,” Sheikh Abdullah 
urges themi to do their best to contribute towards the 
relief and rehabilitation of the people of Ka^mir. 

Sheikh Abdullah says : “During the last few 
years a war-tom world has been witness to the dark 
deptibs to which treachery can sink in pursuit oi 
conquest through aggression. But what has happened 
to Kashmir adds altogether a new pattern in perhdy. 

“Thousands of tribal Patlians, equipped with 
mechanised weapons ox war, swooped down on us, 
uot merely as armed bandits but as a centrally 
directed force ivith (he avowed object oj sub- 
jugating our land to the vcmalage oj Pakistan at the 
point oj the (pin, 

“Unaware of such danger ahead of us, and with- 
out any warning from outside, we found that the 
invaders had almost pierced through the heart of 
our country. They were perilously threatening Sri- 
nagar, the capital, itself. 

“Our people were literally stunned, not because 
they were afraid of losing their lives, but because 
they realized how serious a challenge this invasion 
was to their, will to be in^endent and to decide 
their own destiny. This grave realisation ignited in 
the hearts of the proud freedom-lovers of Kashmir 
flaming patriotism' which, I am happy to eay, cifeated 
in them a granite will to resist aggression. 

“The old administration had virtually eoUapsed 
and the people themselves, under the lesdsaaliip 
their national organization, the All-Jammu and 
Kashmir KaUonal Conference, took over the momen- 
tous taric of regulating civic life, fighting the flfth 
rolumn, and facing the enemy at the front. 

“At this frimmest hour of our trial arrived the 
rescue forces of the Indian Union and every Xagh- 


miri is grateful for their feue friendlinem in our most 
distressed hour. 

“Today the worst is over, the enemy is on tho 
iim, but the danger still remains. But 1 am confident 
that no one of the most insolent invaders will be left 
on our sacred soil in the near future.* 

“This invamon has left deep woqnds in our 
liearts. Our beautiful land lies despoiled with hun- 
dreds of villages and precious paddy amo\mting to 
thousands of maunds reduced to aehes. Prosperous 
Fatten is nothing more than a heap of smoking 
ruins, and beautiful Baramula has been freely looted 
by filthy bands. 

''They are crimincfk before history who exalted 
these invaders as liberators oj the people of Kashndr. 
They violated and abducted women. They massacred 
children. They looted everything and eveiyone. 

''They even dishonoured the Holy Quran and 
converted mosques into brothels. Today every 
Kashmiri loathes the invading tribesmen and their 
(treh-inspirers who have been responsible for such 
horrors in a land which is peopled with an over- 
whelming majority of Muslims. 

“Their loot-laden retreating bands have left 
destitution and want behind. Winter with all its 
si‘Y(»rity is fast coming. 

“The needs of our people for rehabilitation arc 
most urgent. Our resources are limited.” 

After appealing for contributions for the re- 
habilitation of Kashmir, Bhcikh Abdullah assured 
that aid would be distributed on a non-S(.^otarian 
basis. “The misery of the people, like their proa- 
perity, is indivisible. We shall rebuild the heaven of 
Kashmir over again, and soon, wjth the goodwill and 
friendship of the friends of culture and civilization 
all over the world.” 

Neiarcd Reports 

If independent opinion be needed to confirm the 
veracity of Sheikh Abdullah’s statement, then the fol- 
lowing reports that appeared later in the British- 
owned daily Statesman should settle the question. 
Incidentally, the Statesman has distinct pro-Pakistan 
leanings. 

The day before the Kashmir invaders entered 
Baramula, Mr. J.- £. Thomson, formerly a major in 
the Worcestershire Regiment and now manager of n 
timber company and saw mill, cycled to Srinagar to 
seek help in evacuating the women patients from the 
Mission hospital in the town. For several days the 
road had been crowded with refugees and the cxy, 
“The tribesmen are coming” was on everyone’s lips* 
He tried to return to the town with the first Sikh 
troops that were flown in from< India. They were 
driven back and he was captured by tribesmen and 
confined with 60 other people in a ward df th^ 
hospital, where he learnt the story of the reign of 
terror during his absenoe. 

Mr. Thomson, who is now in Calcutta, said in m 
interview that the first that the reridenfte of Baramula 
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kxiew of the anival of the tribesmen was the sound 
of shots fired from the hillsides into the town. Soon 
the streets were full of PathanSi oanying rifles and 
wearing bandoliers ; all had bags in which to carry 
their loot. One party attacked the priests’ quartets 
and looted them; but the leader prevailed on his men 
not to murdpr the occupants. Another party entered 
one of the wards ; an Anglo-Indian woman patient 
was stabbed and the nurse attending her was shot. 

The Mother Superior of the ho^ital« who was in 
another ward, hurried across with the Assistant Mother 
Superior, on hearing the firing. The tribesmen fired at 
them with a Sten gun, wounding tlio Mother Superior 
and killing her assistant. 

Lt.-Col. Dykes, who was sitting outside soother 
• ward with his wife, was shot when he approached the 
invaders to plead with them to cease firing. His wife 
was killed and her baby thrown into a well. The hus- 
band of one of the lady doctors next hurried in and 
was robbed and killed. 

Mr. Thomson said that the first wave of looting 
tribesmen were followed by more organized and 
disciplined troo'ps and finally by Leaders of the expedi- 
tion. One man, attended by a large retinue and 
treated with grc‘at respect by the tribesmen described 
himself as a pir and offered to help in the evaeuation 
of tho women. 

Mr. Thomson said that the tribesmen W’ere well- 
equipped with Lorries f petrol, ammunition and 2‘^nch 
and S-inch mortars. Some lorries were armed with guns 
lahieh might hai’e been taken from armonred cats. 

He was firmly convinced that the attack wa^- 
carefully organized and described Garhi Habibullali on 
the Pakistan side of the frontier as the invader.®’ 
rallying point.. ^‘If they had not stayed in Baiamula to 
have a feast of celebration which went on for a couple 
of days they could not have failed to have taken 
Srinagar.” 

Mr. Thomson prujsed the manner in whicli Sheikli 
Abdullah took control of the situation when Srinagar 
was swept by ii wild panic and people fought to get 
on buses and tongas to escape down the ilammii road* 
Order was reston'd anrl thorr was a remarkable .atmos- 
phere of confidence although the raiders were* hut a 
few miles away. 

The follow'ing are extracts from u letter written 
by Father Shanks, Principal of the Baramula Convent 
to Fatlier Meyer, Principal of the Presentation Con- 
vent, Rawalpindi : “About 60 of us are cooped up m 
one ward in the hospital. It is impossible to gel any 
transport from the militaiy here and we have no 
communication with an3nvhere else. 

'^Meanwhile we have no clothca, no bedding, no 
food and are in danger of nil kinds from bands of 
marauding ^tribesmen. Everything is mined; the 
college, hospital, church and convmt mid the bungalow 
has been burnt down. We are in danger of bombing 
and machine-gunning from the air as there are military 
camps in both compound^ and they hav.a already 
'maohine-gunned us twice. We must be got out imme- 
diately, preferably fay a Rritsdk oonvoy and evaooated 


either to Abbotabad or Findi. ^ the British oahnot 
do it, the Pakistan Government must he forced to 
do it. 

*‘Six of us were killed on Monday and two others 
are lyix^t seriously wounded ... the others are iio- 
burt but in a constant stale of nerves bordering on 
panic and cannot bang on much longer ... we idiaJl 
need at least three lorries, well-guarded, as there are 
still tribesmen coming up the road.” 

Pandit Nehru s Reply 

Pandit Nehru replied to Liaquat All Khan on 
November *6 in a statement couched in dignified 
language. 

”ThG way things have been shaping themselves 
during the past two months, it is evident that India 
is faced with grave dangers from all sides,” said 
Pandit Jawuharlal Nehru, addressing a public meet- 
ing here this evening. 

If the people of India, the Prime Minister 
warned, did not prepare themselves adequately and 
immediately to meet the situation, their freedom may 
prove to be short-lived. 

Some time back, Pandit Nehru said, India had 
to tackle the problem nl Junagadh, Mongrol and 
Babariawad and while she was employing her ener- 
gies to solve it, the question of Ka^mir arose. 
Kaslimir wa^ a much more serious issue and it had 
become quite cleat that Junagadh was used merely 
to divert the attention of the Government of India 
and to hide the preparations which were being made 
for the invasion of Kashmir. 

'‘Tlie Government had reasons to believe,’ 
Pandit Ndiru said, “that preparations for this attack 
uu Kashmir were* being anade for the past many 
moutlis. Kashmir was invaded by people from the 
tribal areas and other parts of Pakistan. The invad- 
ing armies had modern weapons and were directed 
by officers of the Pakistan Army. We, however, suc- 
ceeded jn Ib'ing our troops for the defence 
Ka.5hmir and thus prevented the fall of Srinagar.” 

“Karthmir/* Paudit Nehru said, “was strategically 
important. It was situated on the borders of two 
greai. countries, China and Russia, and the Indian 
Government did not like tlie idea of its collapsing 
before goondas. But that was not the only or even 
the main reason for our ^ lying lo defend Kashmir 
against foreign aggression. Wo have pledged to 
defend her because the eail for help, came from the 
patriotic people of that State and their great leader, 
Sheikh Abdullah.” 

The way the people of Kashmir had faced the 
situation under ilie guidance of the National Con- 
ference was a lesson for the people of India. The 
National Conference had, for 17 years, fought 
valiantly for their froedjom. They had also succeasfullv 
fought the “reactionaxy elements in the State like 
the Muslim Conference, the handmaid of the Muslim 
League.” When their freedom struggle was about to 
bear fruit, Pandit Nehru said, the National Con- 
ference found their homeland and their independence 
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thireaieued by i&vadm from Pakistan aod they had 
no option but to ask the Qdvcmment of India 
come to their rescue 

, *lndia has taken upon herseU the task ot 
defending Kashmir and it will not rest till the entire 
area is cleared of each and every looter” lie 
declared. 

Paying tribute to the work done by the volun* 
teers of the National Conference, Pandit Nehru said 
that without their help it would not have been 
possible for the Indian Army to do anything, 
raiders were only a few miles from Srinagar and the 
people had heard stories of what they had done to 
the villages and towns that they had captured, yet 
th^ did not give way to panic and disorder. Their 
hearts were full of fears and apprehension but 
normal life went on os befere. They took upon them- 
selves the management of the city so that every 
soldier could be made available to fight the enemy. 
'*The common people of Kashmir rose to the occa- 
sion. They gauged the seriousness of the situation 
gnd decFded tliat after carrying on a struggle against 
the rule of the Maharaja they must not surrender 
to an invading army without giving a proper fight, 
and they have achieved success in their work.” 

The formation of an Asad Provisional Govern- 
ment of Kashmir was announced from Pakistan, but 
the people of Kashmir were not taken in by such 
propaganda. They could not mistake the invading 
armies for '^hters for their freedom.” 

Referring to Pakistan Government’s explanation 
that it could not check tribesmen from crossing over 
to Kashmir boundary, the Prime Minister said that 
this could mean only two things. Either the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan was too weak to stop its own men 
or it was a willing party to what the tribesmen did. 

The attitude of the Pakistan Government and 
the manner in whidi its members had expressed 
themselves on this issue made it clear that the 
raiders had their wholehearted support. 

India had made it quite clear that all States 
must accede to a particular dominion at the will oi 
their people, and that the question should not be 
decided by the rulers alone. Wherever there was a 
dispute over the issue of accession, India suggested 
that a plebiscite be held to get the verdict of the 
people. 

It had proposed such a procedure for Junagadb 
and had not the slightest hesitation in doing so in 
the case of Kashmir. , 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the complaint 
that the Union Government’s statements on the 
issue were tame as compared with those coming 
from the Government of the other Dominion which 
were couched in strong words. Use of abusive hsa- 
guage, the Prime Minister said, did not denote 
strength. The Government of India could not stoop to 
using . . the egpremions employed by the members ot 
the Paldstan Government. Their deolaratimui had 
ahie^ been sober and dignified, as was proper for o 


^esponable Oovemmmrt, and they had no. Intention 
of giving up that practice. 

What was the duly of the people of India at this 
critical junotme, he asked. They must Strive to 
strengthen the hands of their Government in order 
to enable her to cope effectively with dangets which, 
threatened her. For this peace at home WM absolutely 
essential. v 

At present the Indian armies were employed Ib 
maintaining law and cider in cities like Delhi. This 
was not their teal job, he said. 

The Prime Minister advised them to build the 
military strength of India and to add to the coun- 
try’s production. “You must not be carried away by 
momentary passions. If we cannot get rid of our 
internal problems immediately we shall see ourselves- 
coming to a sad end.” 

“Communal fighting has resulted in the transfer 
from one dominion to the other of several million 
persons and it has dislocated the entire life of the 
country. If communal warfare goes on any longer, it 
will make India absolutely bankrupt,*' he declared. 

Hatred for members of other communities would 
carry them nowhere. It was wrong to decide whether 
a person was an enemy or a friend on the basis of 
the religion that he professed. Maybe it was being 
done in Pakistan, but “why must we degrade our- 
selves by comparing our actions with those Wie 
people of Pakistan ?” 

It was a pity, he said, that the first page of the 
historj^ of free India would be a record of killings 
and other such deeds. 

Pandit Nehru criticised the demand for a Hindu 
State or “Rajastan.” It was basically wrong and was 
a complete negation of the principle for which they 
had fought and which were accepted by all civilised 
nations of the world. 

Mr. Menon Speaks in London 

The High Commissioner for India, Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, told his first conference with rejirc- 
sentatives of the world Press in London today that 
inescapable conclusions on tiie situation in Kashmir 
wore tliat the passage of the invaders into Kashmir 
had the sanction or connivance of the Pakistan 
Government, or that the latter had not the desire or 
the power to stop them. 

These were also the most charitable conclusions, 
added Mr. Menon. The invaders could tfot have got 
into Kashmir except through Pakistan, and thei^e 
were large formations of Pakistan troops in the 
various areas through which the raidem had gone. 

The invaders were heavily armed with small 
aims, but the fact that they also had trench mortars, 
mschino-guns and even flame-throwers, showed with- 
out the sUs^test doubt that there was a, proper 
organisation behind them. It was wrong to call it a 
raid, it was an invasion. 

Stressing that Kashmir'^ future must depend 
upon tbs will of tftie people of that State, Mr. 
Memm said the Government of India tad {dKnadeci 
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Maharajah Sir Hari Sioffh to abide with that will 
both in regard to the i&ternal organisation of the 
countiy and its relations with neighbouring States. 

Praising the Indian Army, he said they had been 
told that it took 28 years to make a General. In 
India they seemed to be made overnight. No British 
personnel had. been used in Kashmir and they did 
not propose to use any. 

Questioned as to where the flame-throwers came 
fiom, Mr. Menon replied : “They are not made m 
India. They may have come from army dumps. ITliey 
came through Paki«;tan territory, but we are not 
prepared to soy from which locality.” 

Asked if ho could indicate whether any other 
Power outside India and Pakustiin was interested 
getting arm.s into Kashmir, Mr Menon said “no.” 
The question, he added, was not where the arms 
came from, but who brought them here. 

Mr. Menon said, the Indian Government had 
full confidouco that so far as its own territories were 
concerned, the Dominion would settle down as a 
democratic State. No situation had so far arisen for 
reierencc to the United Nations, but Pandit Nehru 
had said that if supcM’vi.siou of a ]>h'hiscite in Kashmir 
by the United Nut ions was desired, the Indian 
Government would welcome it. They had nothing to 
hide. All they w^anted was to be “fair and square.” 

India was emerging from what by and large was 
a pt?‘'iC(‘fuJ revolution, a tiemendmis transition from 
age-long foreign rule. The overwhelming part of the 
Dominion wa.s j'eaoeful and economic development, 
education and public health had not been retarded 
by recent events. 

Junagadh 

The Junagadh situation, alre.-idy explosive, had 
taken n dcfiinite turn for the worse when over 800 
“visitors” were reported to have arrived in that State 
from Pakistan. Majoiity of them were ex-srrvicemen. 
They had sinee been armed by the State and besides 
there had been a general release of criminals from 
the State prison. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed in New Delhi, that the 
Government of India had not ri'ceived any reply from 
the Pakistan Government to the Note they had sent 
seeking an immediate and unqualified referendum 
under impartial auspices in the State. 

It is now learnt that till August 15, Government 
of India had little doubt of Junagadh acceding to the 
Ind’an Dominion. In fact, an official announcement 
which appeared in Junagadh iS^lafe Gazette categori- 
cally repudiated the suggestion that the State might 
join the future Pakistan. 

Soon aftw' it became known that the State had 
acceded V) Pakistan, it is understood, the Government 
of India informed Karachi on the impropriety of the 
accession as it clearly violated the principle of 
geographical contiguity which wa« recognised as the 
first criterion for the accession of any State to the res- 
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pective Dominions. There was no repfy forthcoming from 
Pakistan and after nearly a month the Government 
of India made a second representation to Karachi ^ 
pointing out that if the Nawab wa^ not willing to 
agree and abide by the verdict of a referendum, the 
Government of India could not be expected td 
acquiesce in any arrangement he might enter into With 
Pakistan. 

Certain other States such a.s Bubariuwad and Mon- 
grol, which Junagadh claims as iU vassals though it 
is contended that they are vassal?} no longer because 
their suboi'dinato position in the past was the result 
of an agreement imposed by the Crown and with tho 
lapse of paramountcy such agreements lapsed, acceded 
to the Indian Union. 

Meanwhile, the provisional Government of Juna- 
gadh, formed by Shree Samaldas Gandhi in Bombay 
towards the end of September, entered Junagadh. On 
OctoV)er 25, it was reported that they had captured 12 
villages inside Junagadh State territory. The march of 
the Provisional Government continued practically un- 
opposed. The Nawab of Junagadh, with all the nuem- 
bers of his family, left the State and flew to Karachi. 

Troops of the Indian Dominion entered the terri- 
tories of Habariawad and Mongrol on November 1, 
and the Government of India took over the adminis- 
tration of these areas. The Government of India had 
made it clear in their conimuydqucs, dated September 
25 and October 5, that the military and police forces ' 
statinnfKi by Junagadh in Babariwad and Mongrol 
should be withdrawn at once Rince these States had 
acceded lo the Do-minion of India. Tlu^sc forces had 
not been withdrawn. On the same day the resignations 
of the Dewan of Junagadh and the (''ommissioner of 
Police wore reported from Rajkot and it was also 
stated that they were flying to Karachi. 

Negotiations were start, ed between the Junagadh 
authorities and the Provisional Government of Juna- 
gadh. On November 10, it was reported that the 
negotiations had been concliidnd and that the Juna- 
gadh Ruler had agreed to join the Indian Union. 
Major Harvey Jones w^aa understood to have brought 
a letter from the Nawab and the Dewan lo the 
India Government’s Regional Commissioner at Rajkot 
intimating that the situation in Jun.ngndh was serious 
and that the Government of India should take over. 
The Regional Commissioner referred the matter to 
Delhi and on getting Delhi’s permission to ,tnko over 
control of Junagadh, sent his Deputy with units of 
Indian Army to Junagadh. Major Harvey Jones also 
accompanied tho Deputy Regional Commissioner. 

The entry of the Indian troop.? was hailed by the 
people of the State. Majoi Harvey Jones, the Naib 
Dewan, held consultations with Sj. Samsildas Gandhi, 
head of the Provisional Government and conveyed the 
unanimous donisidn of the Executive Councrl of Juna- 
gadh State that in order to avoid a serious situation 
that was developing in the Stale, which threatened 
law and order, the Indin n Dominion should take over 
the administration of Junagadh. 
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Tripura 1 

The following report was puhlisxied by the 
Hinduethan Btandard on November 6 : 

Coznilla, November 4 —Three public meet- 
inga were held at Comilla during the laet week by 
some Muslim Leaguers demanding the accession of 
Tripura State to Pakistan. They also demanded 
redreas of grievances of U\e tenants of Chakla- 
Roshanabad zemindary, an appendage to the State. 
The semindary fails within the East Bengal province. 

Resolutions were passed in the meetings urging 
the State authorities to accede to Pakistan and 
ronojove the grievances oi tlie tenants within fifteen 
days, failing which ^Direct Action’ movement will 
be launched. Speakers exhorted the people to get 
ready for ‘no rent’ campaign and the boycott of the 
Tripura State. 

Meetings were hc^ld and leaflets distributed in 
Feni Sub-division also for the same purpose. Tilie 
Tripura State authorities were asked to join Paki- 
stan. The movement is as yet confined to Chakla- 
Roshanabad zemindary. 

The late Maharaja joined the Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly during the period of the Interim 
Government and since then there has been uo 
agitation or expression of discontent against the 
Maharaja’s decision. The State subjects consisting 
of Bengali Hindus, tribal Hindus and Moslems are 
peaceful and loyal. 

Hill tribes— Tripurs, Manipurics and ten other 
clans speaking different dialects and still retaining 
predominantly traces of primitive culture and 
civilisation in their dresses, art, music and dance 
[Constitute a major part of the population and the 
Moslems are about 25 per cent in the State. The 
population of the State is about six lakhs and area 
3,116 miles. The present Maliaraja Kirit Bikrain 
Kishoro Manikya Bahadur is a minor. The State 
is governed by a Council of Regency, with Maha- 
rani Kanchanprava Debi, mother of the ruler and 
a daughter of the Ruler of Panna State as Regent. 

The late Maharaja announced the introduction 
of responsible Government in the State and owing 
to his sudden and premature death his declaration 
could not be carried into effect. 

The situation in Tripura was considered very 
critical in view of the preparations that were being 
made for attacking the Stale from neighbouring East 
Bengal districts. The Maharani of Tripura visited 
Shillong and impressed upon the Premier of Assami 
the immediate need of having a road connection with 
the State with the Indian Union through Karimganj m 
Assam. At present all ingress and egress to and from 
Tripura State lie through Pakistan territory. The 
Assam Pr(?mier assured that tlio work for the cou,4ruc- 
tion of a road would commence by the middle of 
November. 

Sardar Patel, being apprised of the seriousness of 
Tripura situation, invited the Maharani to Delhi in 
order to have a consultation with her. It was fully 
realised on all quarters that under cover of the 
grievances of the tenants of Chakla zemindary which 
lies parallel to the boundary line of tho Tripura State, 
which touches Noakhali, Tipperah and Sylhet districts, 
the demand for accession of the Tripura State to Paki- 
•tan has been put forward. Mammoth mass meetings 
were organised and they were addressed by very promi- 


nent leaders of the Mmdim League including memtotl 
of the East Bengal Legislature. A Committee of Action 
was formed and in addition to it an organisation named 
Eastern Pakistan Frontier Proja Union was also formed 
to conduct the movement for forcing the accession of 
Tripura to Pakistan. The whole movement was being 
organised by a section of prominent member;^ of the 
Musliuii League while the parent organisation main- 
tained studied silence. On enquiry from the official 
Muslim League circles, the Hindtislkan standard under- 
stood that they had nothing to do with the movement 
although they held the view that having, regard to 
contiguity and economic connection, the State should 
join Pakistan and that the issue could only be solved 
by the people of the State. It may, however, be 
mentioned here that the decision of the late Maharaja 
to join the Indian Constituent Assembly was ratified 
by the Tripura Sangha in an open session attended by 
about 20,000 hillmon of various classes, and by, the 
Anjuman Islamia, Moslem Proja MajlU and all other 
political organisations. It is also significant that none of 
the leaders of this movement except one, belong to the 
State. Within the State Muslims arc Disposed to any 
lawless movement directed against the State. 

The Government of India acted very quickly as 
.soon iiA a concentration of “Muslim sojourners” in 
Chukla-Hoshanabad, threatening to launch inroads into 
the Stale, was reported. Muvomonl^s of these “Muslim 
sojourners” seemed to be the precursor of a regula:* 
invasion. There were also signs of economic blocade. 
On November 11, Indian troops wore ordered to be 
sen I to Tripura. 

As soon as troops bog?ui to arrive in Tripura, the 
East Bengal authorities, who had so long maintained 
counplctf: silence about this month-old agitation and 
preparation, which had been vtjry widely jiublicised in 
the League press, came out with statements trying to 
minimise the entire affair. Mr. Nazimuddin, Premier 
of East Bengal, told the A. P. 7, tHiat “some irrespon- 
sible persons had said something in a meeting and on 
the report of that they had sent troops.” TTie overt 
and covert complicity of several League kadesrs in 
this whole affair was well-known and the Premier, 
before troops reached Ti’ipura, had wholly ignored 
tlmm. tf 

The Maharani, in a statement to the press on 
November 13, assured the State subjects that the 
defences of the State would bo strengthened in every 
way. She said that she had been permitted to assure 
the subjects of Tripura State that the Indian Union 
would help them if they stood in need of it aa the 
State had acceded to the Indian Bomiqion before 
August 15. She also revealed that a direct air service 
between Gauhati and Calcutta via Agartala was being 
arranged. A radio station had been establiehed at the 
State capital so that messages could be sent expedi- 
tiously and without interference. 

Hyderabad 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, in a statement ianed 
from Madras on Novmnbw S, e j jo i e J tbn Klnnii^ 
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•milter g{ime of playing for time through protracted 
negotiationa and securing arms in the meantime. He 
•aid ; 

It is not so much the number of Hindus that 
have migrated from Hyderabad that is of concern 
to us» as is the infiltration of insidious influences, 
the result of which is to arm the Muslims in the 
frontier areas between Hyderabad and surrounding 
districts of Kurnool, Guntur and Kistna. 

There is ample evidence to show that much 
money has flowed across the boundary. One cannot 
say to what end all this coaxing and cajoling are 
beiz^ directed. In this way in Punjab also, in the 
.earlier stages, warnings were not heeded and at laU^r 
stages they became too late. The Madras Govern- 
iment cannot lie supine when there is incipient fire in 
these areas, which may, any day, threaten to tujrst 
into a conflagration. There is a strong rumour in 
the country that a steamer called at tlie port of 
Vizagapala'n;, but forthwith departoft, whithtir 
peoppi cannot say. This must be traced. If arms are 
being imporled from abroad, they must, be scrutin- 
ised and tli(‘ir entry into Stab' must bo dealt with 
as Jaw permits, or ns occiusion demands. 

The Nizam’s Government has been deli- 
berately gaining time and the Central Govermnont 
lias been generously granting it. It looks as I hough 
they are waiting to s(‘e what will be the iip-ahot of 
Kashmir. 1 have ij.lways had a presonlimont that 
the Nizams Government w\as kept fully posited 
with the nature of the developments awaiting 
Kashmir and that Hyderabad is playing for time 
only to how the Kashmir drama would end. 

If Hyderabad is going to learn a lesson from 
Kashmir, well £ind good. Otherwise, we may have 
a bad time of it in South India. The ti'inir? has gone 
for mincing matters or maintaining undue silence 
over affairs which rightly call for investigation and 
prompt treatment. All along we have been moved 
by a sense of delicacy, fairness and even generosity 
in dealing with the Muslim question, but we have 
not had a response on similar lines from the oilier 
side. Throughout the past one and a half years, tlin 
Muslim section has prospered by their own wicked- 
ness and our virtue, their own lawlessness and our 
law-abiding charact/er. By ‘our,* I mean Hindus, and 
by ‘Muslims,’ I mean Pakistanis. 

I trust, that the Home Minister of Madras will 
act betimes and verify the rumours that reach iliim 
instead of disposing them of as mere gossip or 
looking upon them as affecting any particular areas. 
A disease that affects one organ affects the whole 
organism. Civil strife that may issue in the border 
districts of Nizam affects the peace and tranquillity 
of the rest of the Madras province, its economic 
position including its food and clothing, its transport 
and the whole of its civil government. I appeal to 
the Premier, the Home Minister and thti whole 
Ministry of Madras — each member of whom is just 
now engrossed in his own deiDartment and with 
his own legislation — to take a wider view of the 
political situation in the country and recognise 
that what is but a mist of cloud today may bur«t 
into a stOTOii any moment. 

Next day the Madras Government issued a Press 
Note W'hich srfid that very strict instrucftion.? were 
given to l^ul authorities in the districts adjoining the 
Hyderabad State lo guard against the smuggling of 
arms and infiltmtion of undesirable elements into the 
Madras districts. An assiiriince that the Contrnl Pro- 
vinces Government was keeping a dose wstch on the 


situation in Hyderabad was given by the Premier 
C. P. to a deputation of Congress leadere. The 
bhadra bridge was so long guarded by the Nizam'S 
police. Indian armed police have no^ been sent to 
guard it and the Nizam’s police have withdrawn 
peacefully. 

From the beginning of November, the lUehad-ul- 
Muslemin Party of Hyderabad had started a Direct 
Action movement directed lo coerce Hindu opinion by 
violence including arson and murder. A large number of 
persons were killed in Hyderabad and flames in the 
city were visible from the Hyderabad Railway Station, 
Sj. Jashowant Rao Joshi, President, Hindu Sabha, was 
seriously injured and siufciimbcd to his injuries. Tho 
Nizam’s police fired upon the members of the State 
Congress and other organisations who carried out their 
movement again.st the Nizam’s tyranny. 

Oil November 12, addressing a mass meeting at 
Rajkot, Sardar Patel reviewed Government of India’s 
policy regarding the Indian Slates and referring to 
Hyderabad said : 

The future of Kashmir like tliat of Hyderabad 
rests with the T>eo])le. Despite the attempts of 
Pakistan to avoid this coiin'mitmcnt in the case ^ 
Hyderabad and despite their attempts to avoid 
facing facts in Junagadh the will of the people will 
have its way. If Hyderabad docs not see the writing 
on the wall it goes the way Junagadh has gone. 

On November 14, eight villages belonging to the 
Nizam’s State, but situated in the Kistna district, 
Madras Presidency, declared independence and ex- 
pressed their desire to join the Indian Union. The 
’State offiirials either left the villages or identified 
tliem.selvcs with the villagers. The special feature io 
tlie people’s struggle against f,hc tyranny of the Nizam 
was that the ruling powiT was supported by a whole 
community in the name of Ittehad-ul-Muslemin. 

In addition to the Muslims in the State, well- 
organised and fully armed, the Nizam has another 
great .’support in the diehard Britons residing in India. 
Tlie Slateftman, a British-owned daily, published at 
Calcutta and New Delhi, has latterly added subtle and 
insidious propaganda to its decade-old campaign 
in support of the- Muslim League and Pakistan. 
Recently, it has published articles and letters on 
Hydenibad, supported by an editorial article which 
begim? with the following words, “Hyderabad is not 
Junagadh. It is bigger, sturdier, better armed, bettor 
governed, economically more self-sufficient— and (izn- 
portant fact) has not joined Pakistan. We are satisfied 
that it has no intention of doing so. Further, it enjoys, 
unlike Junagadh, international prestige, having long 
been viewed throughrmt the Islamic world with res- 
pect as the premier Indian State, a senw-independont 
ancient monarchy, impressive survival of Moghul 
power, focus of modem Muslim culture.” In Hydeni- 
bad, nearly 8R per cent of the population are Hindue 
hut, the Nizam’s firman is the law and the medium of 
instmetion is Urdu. To all intents and purposes, it is 
a theocratic State. Here the Muslim Ruler’s will is law, 
and the entire Govem*mient is in Muslim hands, and 
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as. the Statesman admits, is an impreasive survival 
of Moghul power, foous of modem Muslim culture.** 
It should have been stated, likewise, that the over- 
whelming majoriV of the subjects under its heels 
are Hindus who have no civil or cultural liberties 
in the State. Advancing arguments in support 
of the Nizamis “gain-time-and-prepare” tactics, the 
Statesman pleads for the grant of at least a yeer’s 
time to Hyderabad to drag on the ^^negotiations** and 
having idolised a Muslim theocratic State in the 
opening paragraph of the article, the Statesman con- 
cludes, “Hindu-Muslirin affairs are so maladjusted that 
to expect the intricate problem of tills large unit*8 
future to be capable of final settlement now, on lines 
mutually considered fair, 'might be excessive. The 
altcmallve would be to contrive, with forbearance and 
with hard bargaining, an elastic transitional arrange- 
ment ensuring continuance of normal trade and trans- 
port, decision on Hyderabad’s permanent relations to 
the Indian Union being deliberately postponed for a 
period say a year, when times may be hoped to have 
improved, communal suspicions to have lessened, and 
faith in the Union’s capacity to become a secular State 
to have consolidated.** 

The poisonous article by Godfrey Harass, which 
was featured along with this editorial is reproduced 
below : 

The Press in general throughout India, and 
certain of that Domini on*s leaders, have chosen to 
adopt a schoolmasterly attitude towards Hyderabad. 
At no time has there been justification for this ; nor 
is there justification now, when conditions with the 
Dominion of India are still chaotic, when the Domi- 
nion Government has shown itself insufficiently 
capable of controlling violence, and when Us troops 
are engaged beyond its borders in what may prove 
ilUadvmd adventure. 

Particularly today, when discus.sions are pro- 
ceeding about Hyderabad’s future relations with 
India, pinpriclcs and accusations are untimely. This 
was clearly recognized by India*.s Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sardar Patel, when on October 11, with 
regard to a “reported" statement from London 
(later sliown to be TOasreported) he referred to 
Hyderabad’s “wise nnd seasoned counsellors . . . 
engaged in delicate negotiations," and to *'con- 
versatioQs carried on in a most friendly and peace- 
ful atmosphere.” Yet on November 13, with those 
delicate negotiations still in progress, he chose 
Junagadh as a suitable platform from which to make 
provocative uttierances, later acarce-dieadl'med va 
the Press as a “Warning to Hyderabad,” 

W^iat occurred between 0<^tober 11 and 
November 13 to induce a Deputy Prime Minister 
to be less squeamish about prejudicing delicate 
negotiations 7 As one reads the resignation* speech 
of the Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, 
moving pictures of Kashmir and Junsgadh again 
flasli across the mental screen. Having frankly 
stated the inability of the Dominion of India 
Government to pnitcct its Muslim 'minority 
merely by its police and army, and having de- 
clared that these “would not afford their protec- 
tion unless they knew that their co-religionists 
in Pakistan were gettime a fair deal ” he came out 
with the flat pronouncement that the lodia 
GoWtomotit “would not recognise or tolerate the 
iO^Sed independence of Hyderabad.'* 


To some of us who, as ioumaliets ordn othet 
capacity, were able to watch for a number of 
years, on the spot, the stage being set for World 
War II, thesp utterances, at present hurled at 
Hyderabad arouse unplecmnt Hitlerian echoes. 
They were not then methods conducive to main- 
tenance of peace and goodwill, and still are not. 

Not including the rich territory of Berar 
(which, followrug the repudiation J>v the British 
of certain treaties, should revert toHhe iVtscpm, but 
seemingly vnU not) Hyderabad is a landl<^ed 
country about the size of Italy, and has a mixed 
population, predominantly Hindu, of some 16 
millions. Dr. Ha'inidullah’s article published by 
the Statesman on November 14/15 shed reasonable 
light on the position of Hindus in Hyderabad. 
nere is nd eviderwe that the police and military 
forces of the Stale are unwilling or unable, as 
clearly they have been in the Dominion of India, 
to contpl acts of violence — whether ftjpinst 
Hindus, Muslima, Christiana. Sikhs, or Par.sis or 
others — regardless of the religion of those who 
commit them. 

The past ibgs woven into the historical fabric 
of the communities of Hyderabad a fascinaiing 
pattern. The State is a repodiory of a real patriot^- 
MW, wh&rcin today U found a unity that goes far 
to transcend the hittcniess of communal feud. 
Were this patriotism hce(ll(*ssly cast aside, India 
would be a loser. Loyalty to the Sovereign in 
Hyde?rabad, as in India, has a deeper meaning 
than in those countries where it has become 
merely a sentiment of respect to the political 
head of the State and acknowledgement of his 
supremacy of power. 

Were such facts more widely recognized, that 
might check the fallacious reports of those who 
have forgotten or do not know that in the past 
Hyderabad has had practically no communal pro- 
blem, and has little now except that fomented 
from outside and magnified in the Dominion of 
India Press into major incidents. Econmnio pro- 
blems there are, which did not exist before 
August 15. But given a reasonable measure of 
goodwill beyond the State’s borders they need be 
roblems no longer. Switzerland, for example, ie 
ut little handicapijcd economically by being land- 
locked, and in addition to main taking cordial 
relations with its powerful neighbours, has con- 
trived Jo remain neutral throughout two great wars. 
Like Switzerland, Hyderabad threatens none, but 
must also depend on the goodwill of its neighbour 
for maintaining co’mmunicatioqs with the ouiflid'e 
world and developing its internal economy. 

Contrary to common reports Hyderabad doe^ 
not sericrusly restrict dvU liberties. The cere- 
monial hoisting of the Dominion of India flag io 
public places might foment communal trouble and 
is therefore forbidden — even as ^is the ceremonial 
hoisting of the nations' flags, but anyone who 
chooses may fly the Dominion of India flag on 
private buildinip. Nor does Hyderabad stand in 
the way of militical activities, such as demands for 
joining the Dommion of India, provided these 
conducted lawfully. 

What Hyderabad’s rf'lation^ip might have 
been with an all-India Union is a matter for 
speculation. But it is a fact that, after ^tracted 
negotiations conducted bv three successive Vice- 
roys dtirix^ years of aHematinv waves of po-'fli- 
mism and optimism about India’s future, two 
Dominions have now been created— on the basis 
of communal division. Except for a comparatively 
email voluntary exodus and influx* both tosuHing 





mainly from fear at what has occurred at a dia* 
tance in the Dominions of India and Pakistan, and 
both of which have now been checked, Hyderabad's 
own minoritv and majority levels remain little 
ehang^; and at present the status of Hyderabad 
remains factually unaltered except for the de- 
parture of the* British. 

It is not easy to foretell the results of the 
talks between the Hyderabad delegation and the 
Govemmont of the Dominion of India, ; but all — 
and notably the Press in that Dominion—can 
refrain from prejudicing the outcome by rash and 
inllammatorv statomenta. H. E; H. the Niaam has 
expressed the wisli that each of the two new 
• Dominions 'niwy achieve greatness and glory in 
their tasks of national reconstniction. and that 
there may soon be established some form of Stand- 
ing Conference whose meetings may helu them, 
and such States as may deride to remain auto- 
nomous, to co-operate in all mati«rs concerning 
their common welfare as members of what may 
grow to bo a United Commonwealth. 

These words of wisdom, if digested soberly 
and considered in that spirit of generosity which 
the leaders of the Dominion of India can afford, 
may augur well for the future of Hyderabad, and 
of India as a whole. (Italics ours — Ed. M, R.) 

We have se'dorn come across an article with so 
much yierxer-ion and siipi)ros<ion of truth. It is evi- 
dently propaganda meant for foreign consumption. 
The Siate^svian is following the rame path as was 
trodden by the British-owned press in China between 
1J130-37, when submission to Japan was strongly ad- 
vocated by all British interests. 

The Hyderabad ** Anachronism” 

A member of the editorial staff of the Nagpur 
'rimes has described conditions in the State of 
Hyderabad that are no credit to the majority of its 
people. His contribution appeared in the paper’s 
November 2 issue. And as we read it, wo felt the 
same lack of leadership that characterized the handling 
of other “Pakistani” matters. The writer says that the 
Nizam’s Government is an instrument of communal 
politics; the 15 per cent of the population who 
happen to be Muslims have been nursed in the 
traditions that they arc the “ruling class,” and 
that the • 'majority must agree to do their will. 
There is nothing new in this verdict. The Asafjahi 
dynasty which helped in breaking the Mughal Empire 
hav-e not been moved during the last two hundred 
years by any inspiration other than the communalism 
that has found its 'mtsUnding manifestation iu the 
Muslim League. Not to go further back than the days 
of Lord Ripon, we find in Scawen Blunt’s India Under 
Ripon, a picture of the dominant thought and practice 
of the State. Apart from its native set-up, the narrow- 
ness in the State was nurtured by Musi: ms from 
“British India” who had been smarting under the loss 
of opportuniftfes for rule, for profits and preferments 
that their. class had enjoyed under the rulcr-s belonging 
,to their religious pervasion. Through Blunt’s book flit 
figures that are the lineal predecessors of the Rizvis 
of today; the Bilgramis of those days are indistingui^h. 
able from the Chattaris of today. With traditions like 


these to remember, the events in Hyderabad cause us 
no surprise. 

Failure to Build a ‘'United Front** ^ 

But what has surprisc?d us is tlie failure of the 
majority of 85 per cent to build up a “united front.” 
The Nagpur Times article describps with naxiseating 
reiteration the jealousies that stand in the way ot 
such a common effort. Three language groups consti- 
tute the majority in the State— Tclugus about 70 
lakhs ; Marhattas about 30 lakhs ; the Kannadigas 
(Canarese-speakiug) about 20 lakhs. The differences 
created by these three languages complex have disabled 
the majority from any concerted action. Words like “lack 
of social and political cohesion,” like “isolated group 
of sectarian interests,” better express the causes of the 
debacle that has overtaken the majority coaimunity 
in Hyderabad. Confronting thorn stand the Ittehad-^ul^ 
Mush.min, a frankly communalist well-knit organiza- 
tion, drawing jn.spiration from officialdom, from the 
conduct of “the feudal ruler and the ruling clique of 
Nawabs and money magriatos” who arc afraid of their 
future in a deiriocratic India. Tlu “intellectuals” are 
rootless in the thought and life o» their p(?ople. So are 
the Communists attuchecl to the “three groups” in the 
State Congress on “the same confusing lines os in our 
provinces.” The improasion left on the mind by this 
particular article is one of hopeless disorganization 
in the ranks of the progress! ve.^. The States Peoples 
Conference organization on the platform of which Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayaya so often thunders has not been 
much of a help. We should like to know the reason 
or rrason.s, why. 

Indians Defence Problem 

The Liberator is an oigiin of Sikh opinion, pub- 
lislied from New Delhi. Its writings are characterized 
by a bitterness that is not unnatural in the 
circtmstimces that they have been experiencing 
during the last nine months since the “Direct Action’' 
of the Muslim League in March last when, inci- 
dentally, a British Governor was in charge of the 
Punjab administration. The events toince August 15 
in Wcftt Punjab have not helped to calm their feel- 
ings. But even these sufferings and sacrifices have 
not blinded them to the need for vigilance on the 
part of the Indian Union with which they have 
identified themselves. In an article entitled “The 
Partihon and New India's Defence Problem,’.’ appear- 
ing in its October 20 number, the writer laid down 
the principles and policies that should be adopted 
and followed by the? govcriiiug authorities of the 
Union. Naturally enough the writer feels more con- 
cerned with the defence of the western border as 
sketched by the Radcliffe Award. But it is equally 
true where the Indian Union’s eastern marches iu 
Assam, along the borders of the Murshidabad and 
the new Navadwip districts of West Bengal are 
concerned. The agitation that is being organized by 
Muslims in Noakhali wherein are there certain 
landed properties of the Maharaja of Tripura should 
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be Tegarded aa a ivisuning against a repetition of tbe 
Kaabmir-Jammu experience. The New Delhi Oovem- 
, ment has shown some alertness of late but we do not 
know whether th^ West Bengal and Assam Gk)vcrn- 
ments have at all realised the significance of this 
particular agitation. We hope and trust that they 
will not be caught napping as the New Delhi Govern- 
ment had been in the matter pf the West Punjab 
pogrom, and in the Kashmir affair. 

A Shock Aheortiarf 

The last three months have shown that the 
leaders of the Congress, who constitute the Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union, were labouring under the 
impression that the division of the country would 
calm down the foi^ccs that the Muslim League had 
stirred into frenzy and that the acceptance of their 
“Pakistan^ demand would satisfy their conceits and 
ambitions. The general public do not know the 
details of the negotiations that were held between 
the two rival partioa— the Congress and the Muslim 
Loagiie— with Lord Mountbatien as intermediary. His 
Excellency is still the ‘^independent” Chairman of ihe 
Joint Defence Council, set up to solve certain contro- 
versies between ihe two States, We do not know w'hy 
His Excellency should still agree to serve as shock- 
absorber between the two States, and allow his Minis- 
ters in the Indian Union to avoid coming face to face 
with the hard realists who constitute the Government 
of “Pakistan.” We are afraid that this arrangement, 
made with the best of intentions, has been fostering 
a sort of irresponsibility in the members of Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union. 

The Logic of **Tvyo^Nationtr Theory 

Meanwhile, frothy senfimcntalism should cease 
to affect ihe conduct of the leaders of the Union. 
War between India and Pakistan is on the lips of 
many of the men who iufiucnce. directly and indirectly, 
the conduct of the iwo States. A Bengalee proverb 
has it that what is muob talked of materializes sooner 
or later. And with the tactics of the “Pakistanis” revealed 
in Kashmir, in Junagadh, in Hyderabad and in t'he 
ncigtibourbood of th^T State of Tripura, there is no 
longer any excuse for complacence. The June 3 (1947) 
decision has set up two States in the territories of 
India, independent of one another with divergent 
interests to servo and capable of following conflicting 
policies. Even Gandhiji cannot change the logic of 
the June 3 arrangement. Any wishful thinking to the 
contrary, ran only arrange to heap up more sorrows 
and sufferings for the common men and women^ of the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Tlie situation today leaves no choice to us in tho 
Indian Union. Wo have been put on the defensive in 
Kashmir in toe north, in Junagadh in the west, in 
Hs^erabad at the centre, and may be in Tripura in 
the east. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Government have to 
declare whether or not !.l)ey accept this interpretation 
of ovents in India, We should no longer be put off with 
tirades against the Nazi tactics of the Muslim League. 
The situation that faces us today is too serious to be 


treated as a mere ideoloipoal controverigr aBd.oosffiob 
The public mind is growing impatient of the policy 
of diiatorinesB that has been so far m tho ascendant 
in tho Government at New Delhi. The radios from 
Karachi, the broadcasts by Ministers of the Central 
Government of “Pakistan,” do not » indicate any in- 
decisive speculations or ideological inhibitions in that 
quarter. The public in the Union of India cannot help 
contrasting these different attitudes and moods. It 
would be dangerous to strain their loyalty to the 
Congress much further. The Nehru Cabinet might 
have thought that with Muidim League intransigence 
removed from the Central Government by the agree- 
ment of June 3, they would have freedoim to concen- 
trate on constructive Nationalism, on building up a 
better social and economic order in India. But today 
there is no furthep scope for indulging in those rosy 
day-dreams about th^i peaceful way. Mr. Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah’s cohorl^s have priokrd the bubble of this 
complacence. The defence of our realm has become the 
foremost duly of our rulers. “Pakistan” has driven this 
sense into us, perhaps, without realizing the danger 
of its policy. We may yet live to thank it for thus 
rousing us from our day-dreams. 

And, it is possible' to indicate with a certain 
amount of precision Ihe lines of the policy that can 
safeguard the integrity of our Union. TTiere is nothing 
esoteric in the matter. On- dependent political exis- 
tence might have relieved us of the trouble of devot- 
ing thoughts to military matters. It may be that the 
decision of June 3 (1947) hustled us into a psosition 
for which wc were not prepared in the militar}' sense. 
But by August 15, our leaders should have been fully 
conscious of the duties and responsibilitiGs of rulership 
of a free State. They could not have been unaware 
of the “Pakistani” leaders’ mental reactions to the 
division of the Punjab and of Bengal. Even conceding 
that they were not prepared for West Punjab pogrnme 
and the Kashmir disturbances, organized by Pakistan’s 
war-mongcns, there is no excuse any further for such 
a vacillating mood to persist. The Inherator article, to 
which we have referred, indicates the thoughts of the 
public, growing restive with “Pakistani** jingoismi, and 
calling for action. There is an unmistakable and grow- 
ing demiand for compulsoiy military training. The 
people are in the mood and they would enthusiastically 
accept this discipline. A fully equipped reserve force 
should be raised in which preference should be given 
to ex-ser\ricemen and ex-racmbers of th© Azad Hind 
Fauz. The people living in the borders of the Indian 
Union’s territories, east and west, must be specially 
organized, their mind and body should be specially 
attuned to their duties as the frontier guards of 
India. 

Inner Contradictions in Mmlim Community 

The article in the lAbercUor has sought ,to bring 
out the logic of the “Two-Nations” theory which makes 
out those Muslims, who happen to be in the Indian 
Union now but who prior to the partition swore by 
the ideology of tbe Muslim League, as being m midiy 
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**&hh eolumnists.** In the hand achool of real politics 
this phrase^ need not necessarily be taken for abuse. 
The inner contradictions in the mind of the Muslim 
community that are mirrored in the poems and writings 
of successive generations, from Altaf Hoseyn “Hali** to 
Mohammad Iqbal,* the failure of the law-givers ot 
Islam, represented in the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, to 
free their community from the detailed delusion ot 
the “Two-Nations’* tlieory, are pointers that we 
ignore only at our peril. The lessons, imbibed by the 
majority of them, during the last ten years and more, 
were not any freak dovrlopment. It was the culminat- 
ing effect of llie loss of political power. During the 
previous centuries the Muslims had enjoyed the mono- 
poly of the profits and preferments ensuing from their 
theocralic rule. This loss cieatcd a sense of frustration 
among them. Historians have told us that the Wahabi 
movement in India, that persisted for about forty years 
from 1825 to 1875, was an attempt to assort, the 
‘•se'])arate’* (mtity of their communily that could not 
make common cause with their neighbours in India. 
This lesson of historv should be fully appreciated 
by eveiybody. Sir William' Hunter’.s book, The Musal- 
tnans oj India, published in 1871, which has become 
the charter of their separatism, has recorded the fact 
that “the Hinduslani fanatics, musUy Muhammadans 
from th(? Indian provinces” wore constant in their sup- 
port of Sa.yyid Aluaad of Rai Ban illy, the most suc- 
cessful propagator of the Wahabi cult in India, 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. In 
India, we cannot expect any relaxation of this rule 
in our favour. And therefore we must realise facts as 
tliey are by separating them fully from fiction or 
fiom the produces of wishful thinking. 

The /4rab League 

While Mohammad AH Jinnuh’s brain cliild has 
been frantically api)f iling to the Islamic countries 
help in its manufactured emergencies, it is up to the 
Indian publicist to be awake to the implications of this 
attempt to revive a Pan-lslamic sentiment that Sultan 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey tried to exploit in support of 
his irresponsibility. The rise or political nationalism 
, in Arabia, in I;gypt broke the back of that attennpt. 
But the inchoate appeal of Pan-Islamism remains, the 
rise of the Arab League notwithstanding. An article in 
the Middle East Jovmal throws light on the forces 
represented in this organisation. The following quoia- 
tion is relevant to our interpretation of this develop- 
ment ; 

“However, the Arab League, while it is not 
reactionary, xenophobic, or extreme, is inevitably 
Pan-Arab. There is no good reason why rn Arab 
nationalisl should be interested in the freedom and 
unification part of the Arab world and not of 
the whole ; or draw the frontiers of Arab world at 
Libya. 5lna thus inevitably the League, both by its 
own constitution and by the forces which move it, 
must interest itself in th^ liberation of the entire 
Arab world. There may be differences among Arab 
nationalists about the order of im$mrtanoe of cei^ 
tain Arab questions, but there is uo disagreement 
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about fundamental aims, which' cannot stop short 
of the entire Arab world from the ‘Atlantic to the 
Persian Oulf, and which embraces all levels of Arab 
society — the social, economic, anef intellectual no 
less than the political. 

But in saying that Arab nationalism as em- 
bodied in the Arab League is Pan-Arabism, it 
sho^ not be understood that there i.', any com- 
parison with or rcsembhince to such movements as 
Ptm-Germania^m or Pan-Slaviam. There; is a radical 
difference between Arab and European political 
ideology. In Europe nationalism has been built on 
two eoncepU: that of the State inherited from the 
traditions of Roman law and society ; and that of 
a homogeneous racial group. Arab nationalism is 
based on neither. On tue oiu; hand, Arab society 
was not based on the Greco-Roman political tradi- 
tion, and has never had a concept of a strong 
sovereign State. On the other, Arab society has 
never been exclusively racial, but has consisted of 
racially and religiously heterogeneous groups bound 
together by a common Arabic cuHurc and world 
of thought. 

Bengalees in Assam 

Sir Akbar Ilydari, Llic Governor of Assam, did well 
in referring to the outburst of anti-Bengalee activities 
in Assam proper, in course of hia speech opening the 
November session of the A-sam Assembly. His Excel- 
lenc}^ tried to hold the balance even; he hinted at the 
conceit of the Bengi^^lee and tlie latest exhibition of 
resentment of the Assamchc. Tiic latter has drawn 
upon it increasing disapproval from the Indian public 
which is growing moie and more conscious of the 
sinister po.<sibilities of “provincialism.” The Forum 
(wreldy) of Bombay m its isaiie of November 2 has 
under the caption of “Applied Independence” some- 
tliiug to wsay with regard to this sorry phenomenon, 
caustic in its truth. Our contemporary has taken note 
how “day after day l;lic two Assamese daili(‘s are dish- 
ing out anti-Bengalcc fodder to keep the passion of 
their clientele burnim; he lias spotted out the inis- 
chief-makere behind. “Reportedly some Marwarls and 
ether non-Bengalee intcre'^ts have a share in pulling 
the wires.” In Cachar across the hills that separate the 
Brahmaputra Valley Jrom this predominantly Bengalee 
area, “an embryonic agitation is afoot to bang the 
door . . . against SyJhetis and Bengalets, reportedly 
inspired and financed by this section . , . the 
Government employees hailing from Sylhet who had 
opted for service in ihc Indian Union bad to “face 
flat refusal” from the Bardcloi MinKstr.v; on appeal to 
Sardar Patel “a grudging jiccommodation** was made. 
But it is not being honestly imjdomented by the Assam 
Administration. 

“Valley-^Iealousy” lins been a factor in the public 
life of Assam, the jealousy between the people of the 
Surma Valley comprising the districts of Sylhet and 
Cachar and the people of the Brahmaputra Valley of 
Assam proper. There arc records in historj* which said 
that men bearing Bengalee names, hailing from 
Bengalee^peaking area.9, had made their homes in 
Assam contributing to Assam’s greatness and to the 
enrichment of her culture. Certain of their i^amiliee 
are indistinguishable today from the Assamese familiee 
proper. The Assamese script’ is borrowed from and ii 
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practically identical ndth Bengali. Yet today# ** 0 oxne 
Aaaameae, amaaingly undeterred or (heartened by 
patronis»ingiy govmmental rebukes, are out to 
atomi Bengalee atiopa, stone Bengalee persona, jeer at 
Bengalee ladiea, remove Bengalee aign-boarda, demand 
of Bengalees to part with their titles of recognition 
and to forget the very language,'* to describe condi- 
tions in the words of the Forum. The reasons for this 
aggressivcuese might have been dismissed as spring 
fever, as expressions of ‘"inferiority complex,” the 
feeling that ‘‘Bengalee culture” is a thing to be kept 
at arm’s length, that the values of life that the 
Assamcf^e language represented have a special place 
in the India of today. This mingling of conflicting 
ideas and ambitions is not peculiar to Assam ; in every 
area in India these fears and ambitions are causing 
headache to administrators and leaders of ])ublic 
opinion. In our neighbourhood in Assam, these have 
been poisoning relations not only between the 
Bengalee-speaking people and the Afwamese-speaking 
but between the latter and tihe “Tribals” in the hills 
and plains. The population figures do not sustain the 
claim of the Assamese that their language should be 
allowed to dominate the scene. Assam’s Advocate- 
General, Mr. Fakruddin Ahmad has become unpopular 
for saying that “the Assamese,, are a minority in 
Assam.” Tliis province, as constituted today as ^ 
result of the Sylhet Keferendum, has a population ol 
76 lakhs; of these the AsKaniese-speaking are 5K2 lakhs; 
the Bengalee-speaking a*’® 26 lakhs, the rest are 
“Tribals,” speaking about 30 dialects. 

That Srijut Gopinath 'Bardoloi and his present 
Ministry are parties in accentuating the jealousy ^ 
no longer a secret. Before the Sylhet Referendum the 
Bengalees were represented in the Congress Ministry 
in strength though not commensurate with their num- 
ber, as the ‘Muslim Bengalees under the spell of 
Muslim League ideology* had been non -co-operating 
with the progressive forces in the province. Mr. 
Basania Kumar Daa held the portfolio of Law and 
Order, a key position, and therefore his Assamese 
colleagues could not with decency gi\e full play to 
their anti-Bengalee feelings. Now they feel free and 
think that they can ride rough-shod over their rivals. 

Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar 

The departure from the field of his mundane 
activities of this Marhatta publicist, public man and 
literary man leaves a void iu Maharashtra’s life. The 
present generation of politically-minded people in 
India do not know what part Narasimharao#pla^yed in 
building up the traditions of political life awociated 
with the name of Balwant Gangadhar Tilak Early in 
his youth he came in contact with this maker of 
new India, and through good report, and evil, through 
public exaltation and unpopularity, he held fast to the 
truth as the Master had enabled him to realize it. 
Ternperatnen tally he belonged to the school founded 
by Mahadev Govind Ranade, of which the most 
effulgent figure was Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the 
founder of the Servants of India Society of Poona 
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(1605), Narasimha Chintamon Edk^ developed tho 
same qualities, and in interpreting his party's , politico, 
be never betrayed himself Into partisanship. The rank 
and file were uneasy with him, blit the Master knew 
the disciple. Narasimha Chintamon Kel^r was left as 
the custodian of its integrity, as heia to the leadership 
of the school of Tilak politics. And he proved 
more than adequate to the trust.' He differed 
from the Gandhian practice, though he never 
failed when under Gandhi j is lead any movement 
was started for the assertion of national dignity, 
for the capture of political power from alien 
hands. In later life, he found himself more in sym- 
pathy with bhn Hindu Mahasabha over an annual 
session of w^hich (Ajmore) he presided. A spirit of 
sweet reasonableness informed all he said and did. We 
mourn today a watc>,ful public man and a journalist 
of note associated with the Kesari and Marhatta of 
Poona. Narasimharao has raised his own memorial in 
and through Marhatta literature. 

Sudhir Kumar Lahiri 

We mourn the death of a colleague who preferred 
to avoid the limelight and to work for all good causes 
in silent unohstrusiveness. By dint of his own exer- 
tions he made up for the lack of University education, 
and passed through many experiences acquiring there- 
from wide interests in all departments of human 
activity. Entering the service of the Calcutta 
Municipality, he was brought to public life by 
Nilratan Sarkar, requesting Achnrya Pmfulla Chandra 
Riiy to take an interest in the asiiiring young man. 
The latter put him into touch with Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, then a member of the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cil. Calcutta was then tlie capital of India, and Sudhir 
Kuinar found his vocation and by his earnesl ness im- 
pressed all the public men who used to foregather in 
our city. With Gokhale’s ricommendatiori ho went to 
Lucknow as de facto editor of the Advocate of Babu 
Ganga Prasad Verma, the most outstanding of English- 
liwiguage weeklies of the day in the province. Promii 
there he went to Lahore as joint editor of the 
Punjahec, the daily staited by Lala La j pat Rai. The 
Martial Law terrorism started by Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
in 1919 after the Jallianwala Bagh massacres claimed 
Sudhir Kumar’s paper as a victim, and he left Lahore 
to become adviser to Seth Ghanasyam Das Birla on 
the recommendaiion of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Here he beeiimR connected with activities concerned 
with breaking up the rr*onopoly of European jute 
merchants over thi.s trade. But when he found that all 
Indian monopoly would replace European monopoly 
without any improvement to the lot of the cultivators 
of jute, Sudhir Kumar threw his lot with the poorer 
millions of his people He came into intimate relation 
with Jaimini Mohun Mitter who on behalf of the 
Bengal Government had been striving to oiganiae the 
sale of jute on a co-operative basis. And to the last 
day of hrs life he devoted himself to enargizii^. the 
Co-operative Movement in Bengal and waa editor of 
its English and Bengalee^language joumalir 



THE FOOD PROBLE»f 
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1m lAe midBt of rapid and Btartling oonstitutional 
changes and the upheavals that have flowed from 
them, aome of our equally vital and pressing problems 
get over-tshadowed though the problems themselves 
conlinue td oppress us. One such is that of food, 
whose heavy ehadow grows longer and blacker, with 
whole areas in our country facing bleak, empty, grain- 
less existence day by day, week by week. The state- 
ments on food by ou: Provincial and Contra] Govern- 
ments in a more normal atmosphere, would have made 
the people sit up and wonder whether the new 
Governments have been just a pacing dream and we 
are still in the days of the antiquated administration 
and the statemente made by our old erst-while Knights 
0^ the old regime. 

The food problem, many naively believed for a 
long time, to be merely a symptom of war. It is, 
however, dawning even on our ill-instructed masses 
tliat it in a more basic and complicated affair than a 
mere war exigency. Careful study into our food 
economy has revealed to us the alarming fact that 
India is sadly deficient in the production of food. 
Within the Indian Peninsula itself, Sind, one of the 
surplus areas, has already announced its inability to ship 
any further supplies. The Punjab, another surplus area, 
is in too disturbed a condition to be depended upon. 
The total production of food in the entire Indian 
Peninsula is far below, as we have already seen, what 
would be necessary for providing a balanced diet for 
the population. The following table will give an idea 
of the existing positicn : 

Ounces per dap per adult 

Foodstuffs Retirements for a Amhhle at 

hahmeed diet present 

Cereals 18 17.5 

Whole Milk 8 2-5 

„ Buttermilk 3*0 

Vegetables 8 3.0 

3 0-6 

Meat, Pish, Eggs 2 to 3 0-5 

2 1,8 

TVuits 3 2.^ 

Fat# and Oils 

Ihdw'g aamal demand for cereab ia aboirt « 
*u^?*M**”**.n’^^® tbe 'arerafB production is round- 
about « tons onlj. With a rapidJy risins 

pop^atioa on an avenfe 8 millions annuaUy, the 
proWem.^mw mereasiti^ serious propwtions and 
w are unable to provide even the miserebly low diet 

ZTT **™-*§**® tot day (whereas 

«» i««dtte*te m&imdte ' i« SWO calorW a dav). 
mttout heavy importt of bought i^bnUd 


at alm«t fancy prices. Even before the war, India Was 
a net importer of food to the extent of 120 thousand 
tons of cereals, some parte being deficit and importing 
as much as 220 thousand tons cereate, particulatrly the 
South, South-East and South-West. Obviously some 
10 lakh tons surplus was available within the country 
its€‘lf. the rest flowing in from outside. But in a 
country where the major people live in chronic star- 
vation or semi-starvation. <he reality of the problem 
as a whole in its national setting has to be realked. 

The wartime preasuro lilted this dangerously 
balanced scale, lor the total availability actually never 
worked out to more than one pound of foodgrain per 
head per day. In otlier words, there never was at any 
lime enough food to go round even were such an 
a* tempi made. The war demande which actually 
resulted in export of foodgrains after fhe occupation 
of Burma leading up to iho food crisis of 1043 , even- 
tually forced the then Government of India to for- 
mulate specific food polici.'S, which meant compulsory 
food procurement and food rationing. One important 
item in the recommendationfe of the then Food Policy 
Commit tee wa^ the building }xp of food rreerves 
without which the ration system would become un- 
worlwble. For without this any fall in domestic pro- 
duction or procurement, or in the imports would in- 
evitably mean continued crisis. But the country did 
not attempt building up these reserves so absolutely 
wsential for the security of our country. Not only 
have we failed to increase our production, what is 
equally serious, the Government lias failed in procur- 
ing even the available quantity. So instead we take 
the line of least resistance, wc purchase from abroad. 
Even at the present rate of rnlioning which is only 12 
ounces of all grains per adult, the toLv] required is 8 
million tons per annum. Of this in 1946 we imported 
230 thousand tons and for 1947 we put the imports at 
something over 4 million tons, which we know is an 
utter impopsibility. In fact, we shall get nowhere near 
a figure m the present state of world scarcity. 
We, therefore, continue to live in a perpetual state 
ef hand to mouth existence and in the meantime wait 
breathlemly for the periodiral allocation of foodgrains 
by surplus countries. Our Minister for Food made the 
staggering revehtion, India has had to invost to the 
pathetic tune of over a 100 crore of rupees only for 
the purchase of foodgrains abroad, with an additional 
Item of 25 crores to keep the prices of imported 
grams in level with the prices obtaining in India. He 
also admitted that a ^oor country like India could not 
go on paving such heavy sums on imported foodstuffs, 
particulariy as Indin was herself a predominantly 
agrtcultural countiy. In addition to the already exist- 
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in$ food ibortaget uk added li freah ddcH due to the 
deetniction of wheat by rust. The total deficit iu 
^^heat ia put at 2' millicm tOQ% which is a teirific figuie« 
Bide by side i$ the diecouraging prospect of desperate 
attempts made to secure further allocation of quotas 
from the International Food Council for the next six 
months. 

It is necessary for us to realise that food hae now 
passed into the realm of high power politics even as 
commodities like oili tin or rubber* The last war 
brought home the fact that the army marched to 
victory as much on food as on trucks and tankn. Food 
has therefore become one of the highest stakce in the 
international game. The food-supplying areas have 
become as much targete under ^^Spheres of Control*' as 
bases for war strategy. 

In fact, we are being almost forced to think of 
the world problem more anl more in terms of calories 
than in mere ideologies. For the basic factors that 
face humanity everywhere are hunger and destruction 
and the compelling cty is for food and reconstruction. 
The problem the powers should have applied their 
minds to is how to contribute to world , recovery iu 
order to secure stability and prosperity through 
measures that would fit in with all our common 
interests. Instead the powens are caught in an unseen 
BCramble for gaining influence by backing groups and 
parties. With the >-6sult, there is a temptation to 
follow the way of least resistance — inflation. Under 
inflation prices rise higher than wages, while higher 
profits attract investment. Thus production can in- 
crease for a while but consumption is bound to be 
restricted. Eventually, however, when the results begin 
to teU, there is a flight from the currency and a 
collapse. The key to permanent reconotruction lies in 
finding the incentive to increased production for that 
is of paramount importance. 

One has to start by realising the basic fact that 
there has been a general decline in essential world 
food cropn, something as follows : 


In miUioiu of tons 
Pre-wai-average 194fl47 


Rice 

7*8 

2-7 

Cereals 

29 

26 

Fats and oils 

6 

8 

Sugar 

11 

8 


Machinery for solving this terrifying problem was 
proposed in the shape of a world Food Board after the 
Copenhagen International Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. The function of the Food Board to 
be an agency that would buy in tlic open maiket 
where prices were low, and dispooe of its food to 
eptmtries that needed it at rates they coudd aCord. By 
the time the Preparatory Commitfdon and 

Agricultural Organisation met to conrider the i^lahs 
for this international machinery and related pro- 
posals, the U. 8. had stepped back. England had 
any case always been a cautious party; {jf. had 

retreated from the original propoeal , on the ground 
that it would give the Board an incentive to dhdible 


in intocnational commddtty ^keta trhi<d^.k the 
American cfeed wae the qde of , % private 

vested interester a convention so sealouaiy ^erii^nd 
by America. Under these bleak auspioeiir/^e Fre* 
paratory Commission could suggest a world Food 
Council with advisory powers only and pn^cipation 
on a purely voluntary basis. It was obvious tlui^ the 
replacing of an executive body by aU’^adyisory tme 
and making co-operation voluntary, were designed to 
play politics with food. Actually this has tended to 
become a '^benevolent** Unde Bam*8 Show with Britain 
following close on its heels, for Russia rarely attended. 
The U. 8. has been described in these international 
food gatherings as a Gulliver stalking amidst the 
Lilliputians. For, it alone hae ample quantities of food, 
money, the means to transport and above all, world 
leadership to command. 

The strained conditions resulting from war and 
other calamities have depleted all too rapidly the 
usual saved-up stocks,^ in all countries. Complete dis- 
location in the normal lines of communication and 
transport, destruction of food-producing areas, a com- 
plete upeet in the already heavily tmdermined 
economy, all these have loft some countries prostrate 
and pathetically dependent on outside help, India 
being one such out of eeveral. In fact, out of the total 
world population only 877 millions get 2400 calories 
and above, that is, the minimum and above, as against 
1208 millions who live on a below subsistence diet, 
which in statistical tabulation is marked as ‘'death by 
starvation level.’* India ranks the lowest in thin list. 
The population for the lowest consumption of calories, 
1500 to 2000 m elmosl the largest, around 000 million 
while that for 3000 calories and above is only 282 
million. In reality these figures convey little. For one 
thing calories intake alone cannot measiire either 
hunger or a healthy diet or human contentment. A 
balanced diet inmiring sufficient protective vitamins 
and minerals alone is the test of adequacy in food 
supply. Mr. Henryson, an expert on agricultural 
economy, reporting or. world food situaticii, gays of 
balanced diets that "the amount of such foods con- 
sumed in India and China u too small to be recorded." 
The over-ell picture reveaka that around 200 million 
people have improved their already adequate diet 
while 2 billion inhabiianta are just as hungry, in fiome 
cases himgrier than before the war. Definitely people 
in India and China are much wolge off, where in 
certain parts people get even leas than 500 calories, 
with the result about 32 per cent eure miffering from 
famine end are forced to live on leaves^ stems of 
plants or some types of grass. In striking contrast, a 
few countritt like the U. 8.. Argentine^ Ausbcaliai 
Canada, New Zealand, Sweden, ate iMtually eOtiag 
much more than before the war. For tnstanco, the 
figures for fats and animal products in Northern end 
Western Europe has dropped from 35 per ceiit* of totgl 
caloric intake before the war to 25 per sent todsy, 
whereas ia the XJS^ Canada, otc„ it has 
43 per ml to 46 per cent. It is hitemting ^ 
two report! that seoently appeared in prs«; 
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the F. A* p. (Food aod Agriec|ltural Organisation 

U. K.) vhioh needs as foUowa : 

major food crisis still confronts the world. 
Over wide areas lamina conditions have prevailed 
for many months. Many are living on a diet of 
10OQ calories or iea^ and the situation will deterio- 
rate sharpfy, rince in several countries domestic 
food supplies will become exhausted.** 

Such oonmimption levels, especially over a long 
period^ are msuffioient to maintain a population year 
after year, to say nothing of rehabilitating lost body 
weight and capacity of work. Bide by side is another 
statement in the Wall Street Journal that runs thus : 

"This year we in America can look forward to 
a more varied and abundant diet than ever. Sup- 
plies of most food are ample. ..During the current 
food year, our consumption per head will be well 
above pre-war level.** 

Actually it will be about 15 per cent higher. Then 
follows a sharp cryptic sentence that just ffting.s you 
in the eye : 

“The spectre of a wheat surplus in 1947 worries 
Washington I’* 

The same Wall Street Journal had prophesied 
earlier : 

“Uncle Sam faces billion dollar losses as grow- 
ers step up output despite falling prices. . .Agricul- 
tural officials see production limits as the only 
safeguard.’* 

Such tit-bits which shoot across our weary eye® 
bewilder the man in the street who naively but 
naturally asks, in this age of rationale and science, 
cannot this corpulant ghost which haunts the 
American capital be strad>ed across the ocean and 
made to disgorge some of its .over-abundance in those 
lean famine-stricken countries, and thus ease the 
American officials of their headache and the starving 
people of their hunger ? 

Oh no 1 Conumiodity exchanges cannot be reduced 
to such simplifications, he is promptly reminded. That 
is why the world Food Board Scheme which would 
hfavo devised some kind of an ever-normal world 
granary by pooling aU avafiable resources from which 
the needy nations could draw upon without being 
under obligation to any particular country and with- 
out political factom intervening, was torpedoed like 
the UNREA, to propitiate the insatiability of capital- 
ist greed ; for an international agency seemed to hold 
out a threat to the American fetish of privave enter- 
prise. Now international relief has been put on n 
bilateral baeis, with those handful of nations with 
surpluses alone in a position to afford aid on their 
own to those down and out ; and it is left entirely to 
them to deciduae to who they shall aid and on what 
terms. The Fck3d Council is thereby reduced to n 
special Cqm^ttae with an advisory capacity on relief- 
needs wiy^b merely reports to member Oovemmenta 
who then at their sweet ^1 and t’lssaure allot food 
to begging countfi^ Wheat eixports from United 
States . and Canada bdoW even last season^ 
flgares. In fact, there hae a atei^ decline in the 


quantities ahipped, from 11 milliofi tons in the latter 
part of 1945 from Ntirth America, to 7 million in the 
corresponding period of 194A, this when there has been 
no corresponding improvement in the food situation 
in , any of the deficit areas. If anything, further 
deterioration. 

The U. 8. position in the food world is decisive 
for reasons which have already been stated. The U. S. 
crop Report is that the 1947 wheat will be the greatest 
in U. 8. histoiy, and food prices 50 per cent higher 
than last year 1 

Ironically enough the U. S. has not only to dispose 
of surplus food but the government is also forced to 
take it off the hands of proicers for which it has 
to shell out huge amounts in order to bolster up prices, 
which must otherwise tumble in the event of vast 
quantities coming on the market. The estimates for 
governmental subsidies only for wheat will run to 600 
million dollars next year not to speak of other itemSi 
such as barley, corn, peanjts, eggs, potatoes, etc. On 
shoring up the prices of potatoes alone the govern- 
ment spent last year something like 800 million 
dollars. But instead of considering the American farm- 
surplus in terms of international relief, the former is 
being treated like a domestic item and the latter, 
high politics. Restrictive policies based on political 
considerations governing relief have already become 
a feature, which means increased expenditure for the 
support of farm price and an additional burden on the 
tax-payer. In effect the American government will 
continue to buy the surplus from the growers in any 
event, only instead of shipping it readily and expedi- 
tiously to hungry people, the grain will pile up in 
Warehouse and begin to rot pending the political 
settlements and understandings which go on behind 
closed doors, in other words await the outcome of 
power politic!^. 'Fhe U. S. A. offers loans to countries 
that cannot pay for their food, but on purely bi-lateral 
basis. 

Apart from this international political racketeering 
that goes on, on the high power plane, there is equal 
racketeering that goes on on this eartlily plane within 
our own frontiers. It is a well-known fact that actually 
food scarcity in India need not be as desperate as is 
now made. It is an open secret that food-growers hide 
a part of the grain that should be handed over to the 
government for the general pool, especially the better 
quality stuff, with the tacit aid or connivance of 
people that sometimes includ.e those directly rewpon- 
Bible for preventing this veiy evil, such as members 
of food councils, legffilaturea, etc. This ill-gotten grain 
is then allowed to find its way into the black market. 
It is also known that sometimes superior quality of 
seede supplied by government for the production of 
“more - and better food” to growers, is also sold into 
the black market. Witt the result, both from an imme- 
diate as well a® long-range point of view, the larger 
public is mibjeeted to continued under-nourishment, 
especially such as the larger student community which 
is compeHed to live in hostels, hotels, restaurants and 
the like, not to speak of the lower income groups who 
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unable to pay the bfack maiket prices for good quality 
stuff have to try and siastain themselves on the poor 
stuff available at controlled rates. This is undennining 
the entire nation at an alarming rate. The effect of 
this on especially the young, is disastrous. 

In times of scarcity ail food producers tend to 
hoard, paHly out of a general sense of insecurity, 
partly to get the best bargain price. In some countries, 
the growers prefer to feed to their live-stock rather 
than sell. The result is city famine, although this does 
not become ajjparent. For every government rushes 
the available food from the rural to the urban areas. 
For the urban areas are articulate whih' the rural on^^s 
are dumb. Whatever happens in the former gels a 
press and publicity. What gees on in the latter gets 
buried in the brown earth. This government policy 
however only serves to further accentuate scarcity. 

In inflationary countries, the grain problem is ever 
harder to solve, for when prices keep soaring, the 
desire of the farmers to held back in order to get 
better prices, necesHarily grows. Procurement works 
successfully, as for inslance in England, because it is 
heavily subsidised. Where this has not been done, 
there has been a widening and strengthening of the 
black market, vitiating any scheme for food control, 
weakening of governmental authority and general 
demoralisation. Tide means, no minimum standard of 
living can be maintained and at the same time there 
is woFtage of indigenous supplies. 

The respon.*!ibility for this crime has to be borne 
equally by inefficient administrators, especially the 
village oflicors, and even more ko by the leaders and 
representatives cf the people elected to safeguard the 
larger interests. This gross betrayal of their duty only 

:0 


revealB once morq the «i]p 2 ]lfieitlity of pm sqnae of 
netional and civic responsibilities, tfnless grewt^r 
vigilance is exercised, India will continue to cany 
at '‘Btanvation Level*' as the experts term it, and the 
government will continue to buv food stoclu abroad 
at fabulous prices, drawing on i.e "country’s meagre 
treasury, especially when every cc a is needed to 
undertake the long neglected nation-^ uilding activities, 
and foreign currency is so preciously wanted to import 
machinery for setting up our basic heavy indtistries. 

Our entire rationing seema to revolve on a most 
unstable foundation and unless some drastic action is 
taken to ensure greater stability, the entire structure 
is in danger of collapsing. It is morally and materially 
undermining for a nation to have to build her food 
front on imports. It merely servos to emphneise our 
own weaknesses, for it is mo.<st disheartening for ^ 
country like India with h'jr enormoue resources to 
indefinitely plead for mercy at others’ doors. Obvioii-?ly 
the home front is still bdug neglected. If the grow- 
ers fail to co-operate with the government, it shows 
want of confidence. The government has failed eome- 
how to strike the proper chord and therefore its pro- 
curement scheme fails to work successfully. Either 
government must find a way of securing that co- 
operation from the giowera or an alternative method 
for persuading the growers to bring the grain they 
hold hack to ultimut-ely unload ou the black market, 
into the normal market. The root cause of the people's 
failure to increase food production even in the face 
of So grave a crisie as has been facing us and the 
growers’ shying away from procurement even when it 
mcana starvation for hundreds of thousands, calk for 
serious thought 
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A significant change in the Royal style and title i» 
effected h^ sub-seotion (2) of section (7) bringing it into 
conformity wiili thi^ new status of India by the omission 
of the words ‘‘Fniperor of India”, — an omission •Symbolic 
of the end of Brilisli Imperialism in India, lai terms of 
the Statute of Westminister a change the toy 4 title 
cannot effected by the uiulateral action of ibe British 
Parlianseni but lequireii* ihe concitrtci^ce of other members 
of the British Commonwealth, which, it is hoped, would 
be foithcoming readily. 

The next two sections <4 the Act, viz., sections (8) and 
(9) are very important ones us providing lor a smooth 
change-over from the point of transfer of power to the 
coming int(» forco of the new constitutioiis for the two 
new Dominions that arc now in the making. On the I5th 


of August the old constitutional stnidure based on tlie 
India Act of 1985 comes to an end and it would take time 
to bring the new constitutions imo working order. The 
problem was how to fill up tlie gap. The solution has been 
found by adapting the Act of 1935, which, with the neces- 
sary adaptations for each Dominion was to serve as' the 
basic oonstitutLoa, for the transition period, of both the 
Dominions. Adaptations have been necessitated firstly 
because the 1935 Act was designed for united India, 
w'hile now it has to serve the purposes of a divided India 
and secondly because the original Act contained many 
limitations on the powers of the Legislatures, Central and 
Prcwincial, and also armed the Covemor*Geueral and 
Provincial Governors with special powers which* ^would he 
completely out of place in the new set-up. Provisions of 
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•idHiection C2) of the sectioii lAreep off all such special 
ponfevs dong ivith the powers of reservation and disallow- 
ance of provincial legislation and all forms of control by 
His Majesty^s Government over the affairs of the Dominions 
er the Proidnces or any part thereof. The Constituent 
Assemblies in the interim period are invested with a dual 
:3iut|9{Xd onojmoo or popuotui «L (g) uopoas }o (g) 
aoT)OOB-qns 'tusom X[ssoJdxa ojv Xoqt qorqM iO| snormt 
-psiioo oqt }o 9aiuivi| oqi sopisoq suopuidepu Xjassiaaoa 
qiiM toy gg5x ainmisiSaq usipuj oqt 'aams[ 

•STgoq oqt p sjdModi oqi ospiaxo o) *8f teqt 

position as between the Centre and the Provinces until 
other provisions are made by a lew enacted by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the relevant Dominion actin<g as a le^tis- 
lative body. Section (9) is supplementary to tlic preced- 
ing one and creates the machinery for the adaptation of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 to the needs of the 
transitional period ami provides for the means by which 
all difficulties of the transition period may be overcome. 
Tliis has been done by vesting wide powers in the Governor- 
General lo make by orders having tlie force of laws such 
pro isions as appear to him necessary and expedient, 
inter alia , — (a) for bringing the provisions of the Inde- 
pentlenre Act into effective operation; ib) for dividing 
between the new Dominions, and between the new Pro- 
vinces to be constituied under llie Act, the powers, rights, 
property, duties ami liabilities of the Governor-General 
in Council and of the relevant provinces; (c) for making 
omissioii*» from, additions to, and adaptations and 
modifications o'f the Government of India Act, 

1935, and the orders in Council, rules and other 
instruments made thereunder in their applicatio'i to the 
separate new Dominions; (d) fos' removing difficulties 
arising in connection witli tiie transition to the pruvisions 
of this Act; (e) for regulating the monetary system and 
any matters pertaining to the Reserve Bank of India; and 
last though not the least, (/) for varying the constitution, 
powers or jurisdiction of any Legislature, Court or other 
authority in the new Dominions and creating new legis- 
latures, courts or other authorities there. A very formidable 
array of powers indeed ! In fact, the Govcrnors-Gcneral 
of the two Dominions are clothed with all the ivecessary 
powers, almost dictatorial in clic.racter, to keep the ship 
of the stale on an even keel during the period of Uaivsition. 
Tl;at these powers are not merely nominal would he evi- 
dent from the fact that quite a large number of orders 
have already been issued in the two Dominions in various 
spheres under this section. Only one illustration will be 
enough to demonslrnte the vasincss of the power. In effect, 
ing the adaptation of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
under this section it is stated that as many as 105 out of 
the total 321 sections of the Act, dealing with all the ob- 
noxious features of the Act from ihe nationalist point of 
view, such ^ special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General and Governors, relations of the Crown vis-a-vis 
the Indikn Statob, tlie commercial safeguards, etc, aye to 
disappear. Further, numerous sub-sections of tJie various 
clauses of the Act have deleted and a numbei of now 
pn^visiens added. The First and Second schedules have 
beea omitted and the Third and Fourth schedules amended. 


Besides these over two hundred chang^ have been effected. 
The whole face of the Act has been changed beyond recog- 
nition. No doubt the powers with which the GoverncHT- 
General has been armed under this section are of a sweep- 
ing and all-embracing character having retrospective effect 
as from June 3, 1947. The only red^’eming features are,— 
(1) the Governors-General as cou«titutinTia1 beads in the 
exercise of these powers are to be guided by the advice of 
their ministers; (2) they would be temporary, remaining 
in force up to March 31, 1943, at the latest and terminable 
even earlier by the Dominiion legislatures; (3) such 
orders shall be subject to the same powers of repeal and 
amendment as laws of the Legislature of each Dominion, 
Yet they are of a very extraordinary nature, so far as 
they go, to he vested in the executive authority of any 
country and can be justified only by the extraordinary 
circumstances prevailing in the transition period. But 
what is still more noteworthy is the lurking danger of 
deadlock^ implicit in the arrangement. Both Sir Jolin 
Anderson and Mr. Butler raised the point in course of 
the debate on the Bill in the House of Commons. Many 
of the orders lo be issued by the Governor-General under 
this section would relate to only one of the Dominions. 
No difficulty would arise there. But perhaps many more 
would relate to both the Dominions and in such cases 
under section 19(1) joint action is contemplated. Even 
if there had been one Covernor-Gcneral he would be in 
difficulty if the two ministries tendered conflicting advice 
on the same question, but the position has become still 
more complicated by the institution of two separate 
Governors-Cencral for the two Dominions. Many big ques- 
tions of policy such as those relating to the division of 
assets and liabilities Itctweem the new Dominions or 
between the new Provinces or those regulating the mone- 
tary system or matters pertaining to the Reserve Bank 
are I)ound lo arise in the interim period. Now if the two 
Governors-Crneral and abo the two ministries see eye to 
eye on all such questions, well and good, but what if they 
do not, and hi the circainsinnces of the case and in the 
historical context of the parhlion of India clmncos of 
disagreement are perhaps more in re.- pen of many such 
questions than those of agreement. The Act has no provi- 
sion for such a contingency, nor do the statements of 
Prinu 2 Minister Attloe or Mr. Henderson or »he Altorney- 
Ccneral Shaweross in reply to tlie debate serve to clarif>’ 
the situation, Tliey have all uliimaicly banked upon, the 
good sense and lb#' spirit of accommodation of the parties, 
but if should be rempmberfjd that accommodation is pos- 
sible only when the differences arc of a minor* nature, but 
Dot where they are of a fundamental character. Mr. 
Henderson frankly admitted helplessriCBs in the matter. 
He said ; 

‘‘I frankly say I can soe no real means of 
reaolying si^h a deadlock. If you have a difference 
of viewpoint on IUg part of the two Governonri, it 
is quite clear that th© deadlock or difference can 
only be resolved by some action on the part of 
these Governors and by nothing that we could put 
into the Bill.” 

Mr. Attlee's reply was also in the same strain. Ho 
observed : 
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"It is clear that it can only be worked ^ec« 
.tively by agreefuent between «ie two Oovemote* 
General" 

The Attorney General’s explanation as to why the Bill 
[lid not attempt to make any proviaioni for the resolution 
of such diffetenoes is that the Bill could not attemt)»t to do 
so consistent with giving complete sovereignty to each of 
the Dominions. But we think that some machinery for 
the resolution of such disputes is essential if there is to 
be a smooth change-over and this can be provided for by 
S^egating all such questions to an arbitration tribunal 
like the one already functioning in regard to disputes 
arising out of the division of assets and liabilities between 
the two Dominions. Inasmuch as such a tribunal as also 
the sanction for the enforcement of its decisiona would 
presumably rest on the consent of both parties the arrange- 
ment would not in any way derogate from the sovereignty 
of the Dominions. It should be noted here that the 
Governor-General of either Dominion as also the Provincial 
Governors are no longer to be bound by the Instniment 
of Instructions issued to them before the passing of the 
Independence Act. Sub-section (4) of section (18) of 
the Act provides that such instruments are to lapse as from 
the appointed day and any provision of the Act of 1935 
relating to such instruments is also to cease to continue 
in force. This is just in keeping with the changed position 
of the Governor-General or Governors who cease henceforth 
to be the agents of His Majesty’s Government in the U. K. 
but are to be constitutional executive heads drawing their 
inspiration from the people they govern. 

The so-called Secretory of State’s services have hitherto 
occupied a somewhat privileged position in the Indian polity 
that would be out of place in the new set-up. Section 
(10) of the Act while putting ora end to this privileged 
position of services at the same time assures protection of 
existing rights and privileges of those members of the 
services who would continue in the new regime and com- 
pensation to those who would retire prematurely due to 
the change in regime. Under sub-section (1) of section 
(10), the provisions of the Act of 1935 relating to appoint- 
ments to the civil services of and civil posts under the 
Crown by the Secretary of Stale as also the provisions re- 
lating to reservation of posts are lo cease to have effect. 
Sub-section (2) provides that members of tlie servic es 
either appointed by the Secretary of State or Secretary of 
State in Council who continue to serve under 
the Government of either of the new Dominions or of any 
province or -part thereof or persons appointed by His 
Majesty before the appointed day to be a judge* of the 
Federal Court or any High Ourt who continue after that 
day to serve as a judge in either of the new Dominions 
vhall be entitled to receive from the ^'Governments 
of the Dominions and provinces as the case may be, 
the aame conditions of service as n;spects regmnoratioa, 
leave and pension* and the same rights as resp«^cts disci- 
plinary matters* or as respects the tenure of his office, or 
rights umilar thereto as changed iircum$tancc$ may 
permit as the person was entitled to before the appointed 
day. The olouae as "changed circumstances may permit" is 
introduced to allow the Dominion Govemmenti^ to effect 


changes* say Iffte a reviskm of scales of, pey thoji 

may be necessitated fropi time to time by exigencies off 
ttme. Although the wording of the clause as regards thr 
pro.ectlon oi existing rigius and privileges covers only 
the members of the Secretary of State's Services ankl! 
superior judges it was announced jby both the Prime* 
Minister and the Undersecretary of State, Mr. Henderson^ 
on the floor of the House of Commons during the passage* 
of the bill that the leaders of the Indian parties agreed to>' 
guarantee existing terms and conditions of service to all 
persons in Government service, whether Central or Provin* 
cial. Inasmuch as the British Government had a special 
degree of resiponsibility for the members of the Secretaty 
of State's Services the protection of their rights and condi- 
tions of service have been placed on a statutory basis, while - 
with regard to others the matter would rest on a sort of 
gentleman's agreement. Mr. Attlee made it clear that the 
guarantee would cover pensionary and Provident Fund 
liabilities, but would exclude any question of discrimina- 
tion between Indian and non4iidian, though it was not 
meant to exclude the right of any Government to revise 
the salaries of their servants from time to time. It was also 
stated that this would be one of the questions that would 
be included in the treaty that would eventually be con- 
cluded between the British Government and the Dominion 
Governments covering matters arising out of transfer 
of power. ‘^'hat led the Indian leaders to offer 
this inducement to the Euroiiean members of the Superior 
Services lo continue in service after the transfer of power 
is perhaps the anxiety to avoid something like a land-slide 
and to maintain a continuity and it has been purchased 
with a price. This is no doubt a very important consider^ 
alien but in the light of events so far one feels misgivings 
in one’s mind as to the wisdom of the course taken. The 
conduct of the British officers who have contiimed in ser- 
vice after the appointed day has not been at least above 
suspicion particularly in relation to the communal distur- 
bances. Whether the suspicion is well-founded or not, it 
doubtful if these officers reared in altogether different sur- 
roundings and with different traditions are capable at all 
of adjusting themselves to the new regime. 

Sections (11) to (13) deal with the armed and naval 
forces of India during the transition. It was decided 
by the Partition Council that until the division of forces 
is complete and the Dominioni Governments are in a posi- 
tion to administer them all the existing armed forces in 
India would remain under the administration and control 
of the present Commander-in-Chief who in turn would be 
under the control of the Joint Defence Council. Sectiocs 
11(1) provides for this division of the armed forces 
between the iwo Dominions by orders to be made by the 
Govemor-C^eral under section (9) of die Aet. Mr*. 
Attlee assured on the floor of the House of Commons that 
Immediately after the transfer of power the British etmed 
forces would begin to be withdrawn from India but 
the prooess of withdrawal would necessarily be .Ibnitedi- 
by available shipping accommodaition. In the intenrening 
period diere were to be two Commanders-iu-Ghief to oom^ 
mand the British forces in the two Dominions whmife 
there would be a supreme Gontmandar-in-Chief Wm would 
have oparatlonal control and administtetive responsibilities 





simumms opi the Indian 

for the British forces. As fai:i.^8 these forces were con- 
earned he would be directly responsible to the Chiefs of 
Stuff in Loudon instead of the Dominion authorities. 
British persontnel attached to the Indian Anny establish- 
ments even were not to be subject to the law governing 
the Indian forces to •which they were attached. The Third 
Schedule lays down the modificaiions of the Army Act in 
its application to the Briti^ troops during their stay in 
India. The underlying principle of such modifications is 
the removal of all powers d interference by the Governor- 
General and other civilian authorities in India with the 
internal affairs of the British Army while preserving their 
powers and duties to the extent tiiat they do not amount 
to such interference. It was farther clarified in course of 
debate on the Bill that British troops would not be used 
for maintaining internal order or to take sides as between 
the two Dominions. Yet the existence of British troops on 
Indian soil must be viewed as an anomaly in an independent 
India and in direct conflict with the principle of political 
independence. 

Section (14) deals with the position of the Secretary 
of 5’late. The Secretary of State as the Minister of Crown 
in charge of Indian affairs was the symbol of British 
domination over India. In the new set-up the Secretary 
of State can have therefore no place. Section (14) practi- 
cally provides for the liquidation of the office together with 
those of his satellites, the Advisers, and the conduct of 
relations with India would be transferred lo the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth relations. During the transi- 
tion period, however, there would be a considerable volume 
of Work of the nature of outstanding liabilities arising 
out of past transactions in relation to both the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan which requires a special machinery 
to cope with. Section (14), sub-section (1) provides for 
the institution of a special minister for this purpose and 
a Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations has been 
appointed in pursuance of this section. Sub-section (2) 
sets out the functions which he will be called upon specially 
to perform, such as ^Tunctions as respects the management 
of. and the making of payments in respect of, Governanent 
debL** Under section 315 of the Government of India Am, 
1935, the Secretary of Stale alone was empowered to con- 
tract and the Gm'ernment of India was precluded from con- 
tracting sterling loans. That limitation on the power of 
the latter is, however, to disappear. Section (15) provides 
that all legal proceedings pending on the appointed day, 
by and against the Secretary of State shall cease, so far as 
the Secretary of State is conceified and all such proceed- 
ings shall be continued by or against the High Commis- 
stoner. We have discussed above only the more important 
proviriona of the Act^ but the Act itself does, not give us 
a complete picture of the process of transfer of power. 
It will have to be followed up and supplemented eventually 
by a treaty dr treaties to be concluded between H. M. 
Government in U. K. and the Governments of the two 
Dominiona covering all outstanding matters arising out of 
the transfer of power in India. Negotiations for thesq 
• treaties are expected to begllb is ioon as the two Dominions 
m fine from their aaniMd problenks li^ttmg them at 
the moment and they get into stride. Prime Minister 
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Attlee declared in the House of Comhions at the Second 
Reading of the Bill on July 10 last : 

^‘Apart from <he matters arising out of the 
transfer of power, there are other very important 
matteie on which we hope to have negotiations 
with the Indian and Pakistan Governments. We 
desire to establish by free xiGgotiationfi>, elcee 
cordial and effective arrangements with both the 
Dominions in all fielde affecting our common 
tereats and particularly in regaid to defence mat- 
ters and in the economic field.” 

The Indian Independence Bill come into force on the 
15th of August last and the system that it inaugurated is 
hardly two months old. It is too short a period and we 
are too near the event to make a correct assessment of its 
effects or to view it in the true perspective. One is likely 
to overdraw the picture either as to its good or evil effects 
according to one*s own predisposition towards the measure. 
Wo shall not therefore attempt a detailed review of its 
effects. One or two broad facts of the situation may, 
however, lie noted. In the first place its title is, strictly 
speaking, a misnomer. The Act confers Dominion sfuius, 
on the two political entities carved out of what was ‘India*. 
Although Doroindon status, as it is at the present day, 
carries with it the substance of independence, at least 
juristically and technically speaking it is something differ- 
ent from indepcndeiiec. It marks, of course, a mile.post 
on the way to complete independence inasmuch as it leaves 
the two Dominions free to choose between Dominion status 
and independence as the basis of the constitutions they ate 
engaged in making for themselves. 

Secondly, the fact of the British quittance of India 
and transfer of power is lo be found woven into the whole 
texture of the legislationL That is no doubt a great thing. 
As Sardar Patel told a Press Conference some time back : 

“This is a bill, the object of which is to trans- 
fer power as quickly ae possible. It is not that on 
all points everybody can be sati.«»fied. There may be 
some lacuna, som^ gaps, some difiSciilties and Home 
doubts but all constitutions are like that. , . On 
the whole one thing is certain, that m that 
August 16, India is completely free. And that is the 
greatest achievement of India and, one may say, it 
is one of the greatest acts done in hint^ny by any 
power.” 

lit is an aciiievement l>oth for India and Britain that 
political emancipation of over thre<; hundred million peo- 
ple was effected without bloodshed, at any rale at the 
final stage. As Mr. Attlee remarked : 

“The Bill brings to an end one chapter in the 
long connection between Britain and India.” 

At the same time he believed that it would open 
another chapter which Sir Stafford hoped would usher in 
an era of co-operation between the two countries. Sir 
Stafford said that he believed that complete co-operation on 
the part of India would never be achieved until they i.e., 
Britain and India could deal with each other on the basis 
of absolute equality. He thought, *Tt was that equality 
which that bill would establish for the first time creating 
the basitoff a greater and more significant friendship between 
our two countries .*' Sir Stafford further added : 
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'We havo^fltarted to build the bridge between 
two great .woi^d cmUeetione, which have much to 
team from laeh other and should have much to 
ooniribute to one another. The flueoesa which we 
can allow the world in the yeara that lie ahead in 
this oo^eration may well have a profound effect 
on world history 

If these hopes o^f Sir Stafford are realised that alone 
would be an ample justiff cation for the enactment oi the 
legislation. 

Against this achievement we have to set, however, the 
incalculable loss iiifficted on the country by the partition 
effected by the Act. Whetlier partition was the best and 
perhaps the only course in tlic circumstances, history alone 
can give tlie correct answer in future. But the fact remains 
that the partition has rendered the country poorer and 
weaker economically, militarily, morally and spiritually and 
we are reaping perhaps the first fruits of the partition 
in tlie shameful events of tlie Punjab, Delhi and other 
places. The seeds of disniption that were cleverly sown 
by the agents of British imperialism years ago have grown 
into a mighty poison tree which has bonie fruit in the 

:0 


partid^ and firatrioidal^yarfate all around. Let us oi^ 
hope that now that the Brltiidi have quit lye .ahall be able 
to view things in thew proper proapec^i^, sanity and 
sobriety will return to u« and the very abmdlty and the 
wliolly unnatural character of the thi^ ^ us to 
undo the evil machinations of British imperfaliain. Even 
the British Prime Minister Mr. Aft2e$, himself expressed 
the hope at the third reading of the Sill in the House 
of Ciommons that the partitieo would only be a temporary 
phase which would eventually result in a federation in 
which the parts would have full scope and at the same 
time unity. Perhaps the Congress leaders .who have been 
valiant fighters in the cause of both freedom and unity 
all their lives, when they agreed to sacrifice unity for ihe 
sake of freedom had also this hope in their mtrui that 
freedom would eventually bring back also unity. We shall 
all live in tlie fond hope that the day when the two States 
created by the Act would voluutarily come together and 
reunite in a bond of perpetual friendship will not be Uo 
long to come. 


THE GROWTH OF COMMUNALISM AND BREAK-DOWN OF THE 
BENGAL ADMINISTRATION 
The Political and Adminietrative Context 

By Rai Bahadub BEJOY BIHARl MUKHERJI 


VJI 

Wb may now turn to discuss briefly the achievements 
of Bengars Lcgiiiilature aitd its administrative machi- 
nery. It is enough if one examines in brief its handling 
of finance, its effect on th; administration, its facing 
up to economic problomsi, its post-war reconstruction 
work, its solution for unemployment and its activities 
for fighting insanitatiun ani disease. 

The first test of efficient administration is the 
control of finance and the solvency' of the Public 
Exchequer. It may be noted initially that up till 1906 
there was a single unit of Government for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. The top administrative set-up con- 
sisted of one Lieutenant-Governor with one Private 
BWretary of the Junior grade of th(j Indian Civil 
Service, and the Secretariat consie^d of one Chiet 
Secretary and thrfce Sdhretaries. Today thens are three 
Governors in the three Provimsea viz., Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, over the area what was only the ono Pro- 
vince of Bengal, wit!iOut any additi<)a ) of any area 
except that of a small district called Sambalpore. 
Each one of the Governorships haa it complete 
hierarchy of Secretariat and persoiial staff, Iw place of 
the one British Lieutenant^Goxemor taken from the 
Indian Civil Service, thcr? is one BriUsh Governor 
recruited from the public life of the Britidii Empire, 
in the other two provinces there are two ’taken from 
tbf British members of the Indian Civil Service (m 


1947 an Indian member of the Indian Civil Service 
has been appointed). One must confine oneself, how- 
ever, only to the province of the present-day Bengal. 
The financial position stands thus : 

Inctme ExpcTuiir Result Remarks 
iure 

(In 10 (In 10 
millions) inilliom) 


1905-6 

5* 15 

5-35 

-•20 Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissaes one Unit 

1917-18 

9*19 

6*80 

2-39 

194647 

31-77 

44-08 

-13-21 


(excluding (exclud'ng 
develop- tlevelop. 
ment) ment) 


It will be noted that receipts from taxation had 
gone up and up from five crores to forty-seven Crores 
while expenditure mounted higher Still from five erore 
thirty-five lakhs to forty-five crores. On the other 
hand, the Bengal Famine Commission and tbe ]^oud 
Commission Report give a lurid picture of the 
economic collapse of the peojile, From having near 
about a balanced budget^ 4ie annual deficit bad 
recohed near ab^out thirteen crores. The Pinafice 
Member, HonTile Mahammad Ali of Bengal, in 
presenting the budget for 1947-4S to tbevLegislatoiO, 
stated.! ^ 
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“It b not mse Bhuttinijf out eyes to the fact 
thal the finftnoiaJ poaitiott of the province ie ex- 
. treinely dicquietin?* No exchequer can contemplate 
with t^quanittiity the idea of having to support a 
revenue deficit of the ostler of tw^e crorea from 
year to year for an indefinite period of time.” 

In the note published in the prew*,* the Leader 
of the Opposition submiftod to the Vice-Preisident of 
the Interim Government a protest against the grant- 
ing of a subvention without close scrutiny of the 
finuncp.® of tho Government of Bengal': 

‘‘Corruption iu rtjcont years has inerealRfd 
manifold, .largely as a result of ’Covemtu'^ml s 
ifvowed policy of giving contracts, whether in 
-< onstruction op trading, to Muslims whenever 
possible. No standards arc required to he fulfilled 
by the Muslims. Miniptors themselves l-ake aetive 
part in the distr:l)iition of contracts and other 
business or in commercial opportunities such as the 
nllof-Mtinn of spindks lo new textile miljf! or 
maehinory for manufacture of .sugar. Th.'^ control 
ex! riised bv Government over the variojis types 
of con.‘Uimrr goods, as also over industrial raw 
materiulri, .has greatly widened the scope of distri- 
biU’Cii of patremage and of corrupt practices.’* 

The Goveiniiu-nt cunLiniicd to iaiue ‘schemes’ for 
j)os>t-\v;tj' developnienl. So fai except the Damodar- 
Khm'dihar Canal Scheme, €oUb*l meted in 1934-80, 
schrmo worth mentioning has been completed and 
even the Rhondihar schema irrigates a fraction of the 
area of one district. Its further expansion was sterilised 
by liip inierplay of subtle forces among political 
parti^Ji. Other schemes mostly were schoolboy sketches 
or unw’orkabJe utopias Public works were budgeted, 
and the expenditure dui>' appeared in proper colnmns 
but the actual people on the spot hardly reTlisul the 
fact of the execution of the work. Th(' ‘‘Minorities 
Pact’* referred to before operated. Tliern was nothing 
on record to diow that any Pharopuni legislator had 
Cared to test on the spot any large-scale expenditure. 
No Hindu legislator .and responsilde Hindu officer 
could dare to criticiFe. for sudi eritiei‘?m was already 
tarred as “prejudicial judgement.” 

But the net result of ♦the aplenrfid management 
had been summed up by the Finance Minister 
qtiolod above. It could hardly be urged that there w is 
lack of officers. In' the SfJcretariat itself in place of one 
Chief Secretary and three secrotariog in 1905, maiiaginc 
ee one unit of administration Bengal, Bihar und 
Orissa, there are now not one but two Chief Socre- 
tarieis (for a time Tihere were tliree) with eight 
fif^cretaries, and with “additionals” the total came to 
thirteen in the Province of Bengal. In the lower rung. 
«.c„ Sub-^Deputy Collectors on the grades of R'? 100 
to Rs. 250 per month had been re-graded on tinne 
scale to Rs, 450 as maximum, and the number went 
lip to 498 in 184^,fipm> 106 in 1905 in the Provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Each crisis for the Murdim 
Leag\ie Government, led to further expansion of cadre, 
and even to the ctontion of new classes of officors 
(Lawyer Magistrate, Jute D^elopment Officer, etc.). 
•VotCR fur the Government iiaci to be secured, and 

• .i. n. Patrika , April 20. W7. """ 


neither legislators nor partymen wcmld agree ^ 
deliver ’‘votes” without ar leaet bavjpg a relative 
piovidtd. Even tiie “oppositiou*’, imbued with the 
practical sense of “making hay when the sun ahincs,” 
modified their tone according to plan. There was for 
example, the “boat” scandal, where about a crore of 
public money was allocated to build boats. The boats, 
it is alleged, kept intact on land but melted away with 
t.he touch of water and some even refused to be 
counted when a checker was ultimately sent. The 
boaUbuilding contract was held by the big-wigs of the 
Muslim League, come of whom wore related to the 
then Ministers A committee at long last' waa 
appointed and probably in due time would have re- 
j>orU^d that there was nothing in the contract speci- 
fying thst boats, when built, must float, but the 
partition has probably saved them the trouble. 

vm 

Economic Conuitions 

The effect of the administration on the economic 
cundilions w/is as should be expected. In 1942-43 
Bengal had :i famine imprccedeni^d in the amuil.^ of 
this province' The Fimine Ckirnmiasiou, presided over 
by one of tiie most experifinced and level-dieaded 
retired members of the LC.S. untainted by communal 
virus, namely, Sir John Woodhead, recorded ; 

“A million and a half of tho poor of Bengal 
fell victim to the circumstances for which they 
themselves were not responsible. Society together 
with its organs failed to protect its weaker mem- 
ber?. Indeed, there was a moral and a social break- 
down os well as an administrative breakdown.” — 
Report of Sir John Woodhead Famine Enquiry 
Committee, p. 107. 

The number which in itself was u grass under- 
Ofciimate did not include subsequent deaths due to 
privatione suffered. 

“The Bengal famine of 1943 stands out as a 
great oalciiijity even in an age all too fainiliai- with 
human S’jffering and death on a tragic scale.” — Sir 
John ’Wi'Odhead'h Commibsion, page 1 of the 
Report. 

It might be Lskod if such catastrophes are 
chionic in Bengal. No. 

“During iho ]9ih century and the twentieth 
up to 1943 Heugai was almost entirely ‘free from 
famiiu -The Comniissiuu’b Report, page 1.. 

There was a Muslim League Ministry, there was a 
BiiUsh Governor with a B.ritish member of the I.C.S. 
a.-? Secretary, a British member of the I.CB. was the 
Chief Secretary, a British member of the l.CB. was 
the senior member, Board of Revenue, Le., the highest 
Rev eniie .authority, there were five British menibejis of 
the I.CB, as Commissioners of Division, a British 
member of the l.CB. as Director of Pood, when 
ill is calamity took place. Some say that tho prosp<^c- 
tivc Jiipanfi.e attack (acluallj- only some sfray jjombs 
fell tbnee in parts of Bengal) upset the maemnery ot 
the Administration. But it is on record that with almost 
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. daily bombing by a close and far more mtideas and. 
lalentleas enemy (tne Naais) the people pf l»oadon 
actually improved in health and not one died. Sir 
John Woodhead‘6 Comnueinon concludes: 

**Between the Ooycrnment in office and the 
various political parties, between the Governor and 
his Ministry, between the administrative organisn- 
tkm of Government and the public there was hick 
of co-operation which stood in the way of a 
united and vigorous effort to prevent and relieve 
famine.'* — ^Page 105 of the Report. 

It is well-known that almost all the officials 
aaentioned iii this article had had many letters of the 
alphabet added to their names **for devoted and 
signal service to India." But the ^*Order of Merit" 
should have been awarded to the authors of this 
admirably divide et impera plan starting with that Mr. 
Archibald who brought about the Muslim deputation 
in 1006-7, and including Lord Minto, the author of 
Communal Electorate, Lord Cuison. the Empire 
guilder. Lord Morley, th-‘ “liberal" statesman who 
embodied it in the scheme, Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Chelmsford, Sir Joha Simon, Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who all played their part in the 
evolution of this excellent machine used for the 
letardation of all progress in India, and above all, 
certainly it should have been given to Winston 
Churchill, Sir Samuel Hoare and all the authors of the 
Minority Pact, and to the distinguished group of “fact 
findng" and “Award-proposing" members of the 
distinguished Indian Civil Service. 

IX 

Law* anu Obder 

Law and or(«er is supposed to be, in the main, the 
minimum of state requirements. But latterly, over and 
above the “normal" crimes, crimes in Railways, with 
trains held up and with the derailment of trains for 
murder and plunder, in certain sections in Eastern 
Bengal, were reported in newspapers, as being fre- 
quent occurrencoB. The ratio of property recovered to 
property* stolen became smaller and smaller, the 
percentages of convictions for more heinous classes of 
crimes also began getting Mnaller. Finally, the Direct 
Action day declared by Quad-e-Asam Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah and preached with the utmost virulence of lan- 
guage — for which no action was taken— led to the 
tragic events w'hich Have since then been known as 
the “Grefit Calcutta K lling.” The matter was under 
enquiry by a Commission presided over by Sir 
Frederick Spens of the Federal Court prior to parti- 
tiott, but w<tp abandoned afterwards. 

Even the Calcutta Anglo-Indiela , daily, British, 
.owned which is by no means pro-Tndian and still leas 
pro-Hindu, wrote on August Tl. IMd, t^ue : 

“As^ previouely reiii''ikcd the unparalleled 
tragedv in Calruftn. the fnshtfiil scf^nes of brutality 
and destruction durink ♦he great ktllkJx have^ in- 
evitably besmirched the name of the Muslim 
League befo^'e India and the world."HBtotasinim, 

August n, tm. 


Tb$ Diiuct Action was for “IndepeBdcnee" andl 
was therafbre proclaim^ naturally against '“British. 
Imperialism" but atrange m say not mte Britiiher waip 
hurt. Mr. Casey^ the late Governor of Bengal, hao 
eorreetty remaiiiA ': 

*The Muslim League keeps up a certain tmapO' 
of anti-British fegling in the Presa and on w 
platform. But ihere ie no , great ettng in its /ul^ 
minatione OffuineC tts."— Aii' AttsMifn in 
page Ul. 

The ating is in reality ali lor the Nationalist 
Hindus, Muslims, Cnristians end others. The world 
-knows wbai is^the impelling force behind all the 
stage-ehouts of Quad-e-Asam Jinnah and his MuaUnt 
League and whose tune they play in reality. So play- 
acted aleo Sir Edwaid Cairon, as De Valera and all 
patriotic Irishmen know. The Jinnah apirit q>read 
over districts from Calcutta. From the statistics sup- 
plied to the Legislature by the Government the 
following figures are given just as a measure of the 
Buffering of the Hindus. They are for the districts ofi 
Tipperah and Noakholi : 



Tipperah 

Noakholi 

Houses burnt 

1718 

881 

Houses looted 

2170 

2266 

Huts burnt 

6520 

not given 

Deaths in riots 

40 

178 

DcaUis by police firing 

12 


Deaths by police, mihtaiy 


forces action 

11 

42 

Women abducted 

5 

not given 

Forcible conversion 

9695 

figure not 


ran to thousands 

The victims were all members of the “minority 
community** which does not accept the figure as being 
anywhere near correct. But they have at least the 
merit of edmifision. In reply to the question as to» 
whether the Government deputed any responsible 
officers to enquire into details of destruction, abduc- 
tion, etc., and if so whether their reports would be 
laid before the Legislature it was stated : 

“Mr. Simpson, I.CB, and Mr. R. Gupta, I.CB.r 
were deputed but it is not eQosLdeied denrabte thak 
copies of their reports ebouM be made availabis*’ 
-A. B. Patrika, May 3, 1M7. 

The world must draw its owxii conclusions. But the 
one conclusion on which it Is presumed that thme will 
be no difference is that there is complete break-doww. 
“in Law and Order.*’ If people were left in complete 
anarchy possibly some defence as best «s pcMrie 
would have been organised. But white there was hot 
enough strength in the. agency of Order to pteVfOit 
victimisation, the law function^ readily to completely 
control and prevent the possession of arms by tbe 
law-abidihg citisenn white the hwless bed the free- 
dom to sceure illicit arms ip use them. Blow ^ ibpjr 
were procured and who procured them for ^e lawlM 
elements, the guardtans of law and Miftr eaimot or 
wiU not find out. v v 
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CSORAVmON 'IN PVBlilC AsiClMiantATXON 

Th« eottununal representation in aerviees, the 

of details of administration by the League 
Ministers, the complete disregard of the rulee of 
^lucBness which makes it possible for any member io 
the services to directly approach the ministers, the 
wide-spread syitem of caDvassing carried on by Ic^gis- 
lators many of whom, as remarked by Maulvi Fazlul 
&uq, late Chief Minister, in the conferenee of 
teachers, *‘had not been to school,** had resulted io 
appointments on malafide qualifications on the basis 
of communalism and nepotism, have had as wee only 
to be expected disastrous effects on the morale of the 
tniblic services. 

So widespread was corruption that the late 
Oovemor, Right Honlile Mr. Casey, was compelled 
to draw public attention to it in a broadcast delivered 
on loth Januaiy, 1944 ; 

'G common knowledge that there is a good 
deal of corruption in Bengal and with a great 
many of decent people in Bengal I very greatly 
deplore it.** 

The Government of Bengal appointed an Adminis- 
tration Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Archibald Rowlands, K.C.B., with Mr. N. Baliol Scott 
as associate member and Mr. J. L. Llewyllyn of the 
Indian Civil Service as Secretary. In their report sub- 
mitted in 1945 the Committee observed : 

**We have been told that there has been a 
marked deterioration in the morale of the services 
i!G a result of the impact of political forcef^ on the 
framewoik of the Permanent Administration. The 
services apprehend that amenability to Mini*1;erial 
pressure and a 'correct attitude' towards qtiestions 
in which the party for the time being in office is 
particularly interested, are more likely to lead to 
promotion than administrative eflEiciency.”— Para 
219. 

“The Public Service in Bengal enjoyed a high 
reputation for integrity but that in recent years 
the position has greatly deteriorated,*' etc. — Para 
223. 

"9o widespread has corruption become and so 
defeatiiit is the attitude taken towards it that we 
think that the most drastic steps should he taken 
to stomp out the evil which has corniptcd the 
Public Services and the public morals. Anything 
less is a denial of justice to the poor people of the 
province, who comprise the bulk of its popnlstion 
and who in the end have to pav for the brib^ 
wh*ch go to enri(»h the unscrupulous and the dis- 
honGKt.**--Para 227. 

It may be noted that the “defeatist attitude** is 
the inevitable result when the public seldom finds 
anyone who. is interested in removing his grievances. 
Neither a mcnil attitude, nor love of country, nor 
angiety to majoe as^stand on principles inspired anyone 
In auttority. 

This brief flummam cc^ngd only to the aiate- 
laenta of aulbotitito, will ii^icate rapid financial 
decline, more than eeemomte decline, the dto- 

membennegit of the vestige of law and order and the 
twednlMii of adminlstmtive nstohineiy bi B^agal 


consequent to the communal adminiiiniiioii. TJie die- 
mal figures of death and destitution, of inseeuri^ aad 
corruption tell their t>wn tale. This is the system tl^ 
a group of diehard imperialistR of England, who aee 
entrenched in the commercial life of Bengal and in the 
services, sealously worked for, through the Communal 
Award, the commiinal electorate and communal 
representation in services, by stirring up jealousies and 
feuds and by setting up reactionary individuals. 

XI 

There is no record in the history of India that com* 
munal groups of Hindus or Muslims or Depressed claaseo 
in mass had ever been set against each other at any time 
in the past. In the battle-field of Prassey in 1757 two 
generals fought gallantly for Nawub Serajuddoula, 
they were Mohanlul and Mir Madan, one a Hmdu 
and the other a Muslim. On traversing the field of 
Plassey and its neighbourhood, the tourist is still 
shown the place where Mir Medan's horse left hi» 
dead body in the village of landpore— a shrine wor* 
shipped even today by Hindus and Muslims. Tho 
place where Mohanlal, the Hindu General, fought 
the last battle is still pointed out. 

Throughout the period from I7fi5 when the rights 
to collect revenue (the D.wani) was transferred to the 
East India Company right up to 1859— up till when 
the East India Company held sway — periodical reports 
were submitted to Parliament. Not in one report i8 
there any mention of mass murder *and rape or of 
mass arson and looting, either between caste Hindus 
(and caste was still more rigid then) and the so-called 
“scheduled” castes, or between Hindus and Muslims. 
Tliroughout the great Sepoy Mutiny, when the British 
“Raj" for the time being was trembling in the balance, 
is there any record in even British-writien history of 
mass conflicts between Hindus and Muslims ? None. 
The earliest record of such antagonism in Bengal is the 
history written by Mr. Stewart in 1813 where there is 
a reference to the enmity between “polytheistic 
idolatrous Hindus" and “monotheistic and God-worship- 
ping Muslims" — ^terms which not only indicate the 
vulgarity and the low spiritual level but also the 
complete lack of comprehension of the religious 
ideology in the classes from which Britain reeruitedh 
some of her Govemors-Oeneral, Governors and 
Indian Civil Servants 

In the British-written history of Bengal Under 
Lieulenant^^ovemorSf written by Mr. C. E. Buckland, 
I.C.S., who was a Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, which covered the period from 1853 to the 
first few years of the 20th century, there is no reference 
to Hindu-MuRlim mass conflicts. As a matter of fact, 
these two volumes which were published in 1901 there 
is not even a mention of the Hindu-Muslimr question 
as being a problem. 

The Government started printing and publishing 
annual administration reports of each branch of 
administration— Judicial, Police, Education, General 
fidministoation— from the early forties. There is no 
mention of Hindu«*Muslim mass conflict in those t6» 
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ports till 1906, tt^e ill-fated year of Lord Curaoa’a 
Partition of Bengi^. Yet as stated before Bengal oon- 
iains more tlian one-thiri of the total Muslim 
population of the whole of India. In the 18th century, 
when British rule was non-existent till the latter half, 
when British rule was barely on its saddle, then 
throughout the 19th century and right up to the first 
five years of the 20th century, there is no mention in 
all the numerous documents and bookn. written by 
Britifih officials, British historians, and by British 
administmt'Oi’S, of Hindu-Muslini conflict or even of 
the Hindu-MusJim problem in Bengal. The only 
trouble mentioned in Bengal's hietory is that of Titu 
Miyan in 1830 who rose in revolt, plundered botli 
Hindu and Muslim families in a restricted locality 
where he and his colleagues proclaimed ‘*thc extinction 
of the EngUsli rule and the fe-establishmcnt of the 
Mahomedan power. A body of native infantiy with 
some horse artillery. ..hastened out from Calcutta. 
The inwurgenis met the iroops with the mangled 
remains of a European who had been killed on the 
previous day, suspended in front of the line. A stub- 
born engagement decided the fate. Titu Mian fell in 
action.*' Some surviving adherents were tried and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment.^ During the 
whole of the 19th century, when British rule was being 
consolidated, there were occasional upheavals-up- 
heavals against the rf^umpfcion of Revenue grants, up- 
heavals against the and ward” being taken 

away from local people (Chuai rebellion), the Indigo 
disturbances againr^t European Planter Ma.^er8 which 
led to the appointmenl. of the Indigo Commiwion in 
1861, the disputes between l.andlords and tenants on 
the question of adjusiment of cash rent with the rise 
in prices leading to Agrarian Disputes Act of 1867, and 
dispuiri'j about Icnaney right;^ leading to the appoint-- 
nieiit of Rent Law Commission in 1881. In all these 
the contesting elements with the same economic 
interests aligned themsohes irrespective of caste, 
creed, communal categoriop. The numerous pub- 
lished and unpublished Govornmicnfc reports make that 
abundantly clear. 

XII 

I In the meantime, however, other events were 
occurring. The sid van (ages of a system of coramercial- 
cim-administrative exploitation of a colonial people 
were becoming clearer to a group oi' British people. 
On the 0*1 her hand, the victim.^ in ludia were* feeling 
tlie effect. This led to the widespread inBurreclion 
which wa.s delibcjrately misnamed the “Sepoy Mutiny” 
of 1867, which led to ruthless atrocities ou either side. 
The Mutiny, as was natural, was .nupprcBsed by the 
superior organised forces of the Government, In that 
mutiny Hindus and Muriime had joine^l forces 
without stint and dt^clared Baliadur Shah — the dcecen- 
dant of the Emperors of Delhi—*® Emporor. The 
dangers of Ilindu-Mnslim unity to British rnle was 
brought home to a section of the ruling gi*oup« A new 

^ Sir W. Huntac't of S«nf«2, pt|M 4647, 
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psychology took hold^ the British rul^ 
psychology .had two a^eots. The one showed tip the 
muty of the people of India as a d^niger to the exis* 
tence of Britirii rule in India and the consequent^ 
urgent necessity of creating schism® while the other,, 
in which the spirit of vengeance and reprisal domi- 
nated, reacted by denying to Indians ^ a class all 
chances of growth and strength. 

The effect of the unity of Hindus^nd Muslims in 
India a danger to British rule was thus expressed, in 
veiled language, by Sir John Strachey, G.C.8.I.: 

“Nothing could be more opposed to the policy 
and univemal practice of our Government in India 
than the old maxim of divide and rule ; the main- 
tenance of peace among all classes has always 
been recognised as the most essential duties of our 
‘helligeront civilisation/ but this should not blind 
us to tl)o fact that the existence side by adc of 
these hostile creeds is one of the strong points iu 
cnir political position in India. The better claims 
of Mahomedans are a source of strength and not 
of weakness.”— /wd»a : Its Administ/ration and Pro- 
gress, page 338. 

Some others were more explicit. Dr. Syed Hofi-vun 
in his Rmriisiting India records : 

“Lord Elphin.stoue said in 1869, Divide et 
Impera is thi? old Roman motto and it should be 
ours.” 

Lord Elgin kft on record for his succeiwors 
advice : 

“Keep the Hindus and the Muslime divided” 
•-PalHka, Puju Number, 1946, page 39. 

This psychology was intensified by the, widespread 
Muelizm Wahabi movement and the murders of Vice- 
roy Lord Mayo and of Mr. Justice Norris by Wahabi 
.Muslim asiassins followed by the trial, for conspiracy, 
of the Muslim Wahabi leaders in 1864. The necessity 
for the division of the nation into “communities,” and 
for the development of fian’parous tendencies, for the 
continuance of the British rule, was the one lesslon 
and the need to avoid the chances of Muslim 
fanaticism and eliminate that dread was another lesson 
of the Sepoy Mutiny and of the Wahabi movements 
Both, it wias thought, could bo usefully hameSBed’ for 
the same objecl. It was along that line of reasoninS^ 
that Sir William.' Hunter wiote the book Muwlmam 
of Bengal in 1871, which is full of wrong conclusions 
and self-contradictory premises. For example, at one 
place he mentions that the Miadims lack oppprtuttitie® 
for education, and at another place qiioteB the import 
of tlie Government Committee of 1871 that Muslim 
students in the special educational inatitutlons pro- 
vided by Government were found pending their tinjie 
with unmentionable women. Re concluded that , con- 
cessions must, none the Ice®, be made for Mus&m®. 

While the better elements of Englimd were 
apeakii^ through Lord Canning and Qupen Victoria^ 
proclamation, other element®, mote powerful though 
vile, had been working, through ilm ^Seryieee^ and 
non-official Englidi commercial to 

all lefforts to improve the postion V 2bd 
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Lord Canninjf’s letter yf Queen Victoria describes 
tlie position of the other group thus : 

^*0116 of the greatest difficulties which lie ahead 
-—and Lord Canning grieves to say so to Your 
- Majesty-^is the violent rancour of a very large 
proportion of •the Engli^ community against every 
native of every class. Nor does it occur to tho^e 
who talk and write most upon the mit.ter that for 
the Sovereign of England to hold and govern India 
without employing and, to a great degree, tnist.- 
ing natives, both in civil and military service, 
simply iinposvsible. It is no exaggeration to Pav that 
■a vast number of the European community would 
, hear with pleasure and approval that every llindo 
and Muslim had been proscribed and that none 
would be admitted to serve the Government except 
in a menial office. That which they desire to sec 
is a broad lino of aepaiation and of declared dis- 
trust, drawn between us Englislimen and every 
subject of Your Majesty who in not a Chfistian 
and who has> a dark akin. There are some who 
entirely refuse to believe in the fidelity or goodwill 
of any native toward.^ any ©iropoun although 
nuany instances of the kindn(’us and gent,'iM)9ity of 
both Hindus and Mahomedans have come up on 
record during these troubles”— oj Qupcn 
Virtoria, Vol. Ill, page 251. 

It is this group which had persistently stood for 
and succeeded in rtorilising largely all efforts to speed 
up the progress of India and thwart the efforts of 
those, Indiana as well 41s Englislimen, who were work- 
ing for that object. It was this group which drew up 
the blue-print of hatred and war between communities 
and communal interostn and worked it out with 
scientific precision, linking it up and developing it as 
the exigencies of the situation demanded, llie lines 
of reaction became more and more aggressive with the 
fempo of the growth of nationalism in ludia^ parti- 
cularly in Bengal. In 1892, when i.herc was just a 
gosf-ure of advance for self-govornmont, T/urd Kimber- 
ley, ns the spokesman on the Indian Councils Bill ol 
1892 in the House of Lords, developed a sudden 
anxiety for the ^minorities’ of India. This spring of 
humanitariauism seems to lie deeply inherent in the 
Imperialist groups of the British nation. It gushes 
forth at psychological momenta when anothe.r nation 
tries to attain liberty. It gushed forth when Lenin 
attempted to free Russia from the misrule of the 
Rchnanoff Gears and led Grea^ Britain into organising 
and sending the White Russian army to suppresp the 
Bolsiheviks. The White Russian army was smashed but 
the memory haunts the Kremlin and ovenshadows 
every conference in which Russia takes part’. S'milarly, 
it worked in the secret support of Franco against the 
Spanish Republicans. In Ireland it resulted in the 
separation of Ulster, as a reminder of the li Rtcric role 
. of Enidish lani^ordism in that long-suffering but brave 
land. Similarly Tft worked in devious and crooked ways 
. in Poland, "Sudeten land'* and other areas of Central 
EurDpe, as 4 recently in Greece. But it was in 
India^ in Bengal, with a thelplese and tmsting people 
at ite rictims, that iti ope^tions were bold, outrageous 
and unrdenting. 

"General DyePs thijr^ thousand pounds were 
' ^ sub-eemeeidus argument--^is 
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will be a slap in the face for that fellow Montagu,, 
a Jew Secretaty of State for India. We will show 
him what we think of his reforms."— Edward ' 
Thompson, The Other Bide aj ttic Medal , page 113. 

It waa more or less the psychology of General 
Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh end of the Government of 
Sir Michael O'Dwj^er of which Jallianwalabagh was 
only the cxprm«»ion of a part. Tlic interest in the 
Minority taken by Lord Kimberley in 1892, developed 
later into a love for that community by Lord Minto. 
"Minto had a liking for Muslims,” writes John 
Buchanon, hia taniou«! biographer, and so he worked 
for and finally obtained sanction for a separate com- 
munal electorate. The ground was paved by I/Ord 
Curzon. 

“Did not Lord Curzon as a Viceroy flout 
Hin<lu opinion by the partition of Bengal in 
hope of winning lavoiir with the Muslims ? And 
worst of all did nut the introduction of communal 
olectoralpp by th? Government of England ag^a- 
\.ale and intensify Hindu-Muslim riv.alry ? Indians 
have no doubt in their minds that the British 
policy has always been ^Divide and Rule* — the hi&- 
tone policy of conquerors throughout ages. — ^V. H. 
Ibitherfovd, Modern India, page 48. 

Even the Conset v''«.ivo Lord Salisbury in the 
l.nrd-! debat.*? stated : 

"To an Eugliat'inan .-uch an arrangement f com- 
munal electurale) was tlio grossest absurdity. It 
WMis not self-government at all. There^ was no means 
of w'nikiug Rclf-governme-nt on those hues. India does 
not want ttie communal award. At leaut. the Hindus 
do not want it. They hate it. They form' 75 per cent 
of the country. The Muslims want it and the honest 
inilh of the matter is that thf? Government arc 
anxious to concili.ito Muslim opinion. 1 hold no 
brief for either Hindus or Muslims. But even if I 
pi (ferrrd the Mu.>liinn to Hindus, I must say that 
there is no tuture for aucli n gcny-m.mdcring 
])olicv. To draw^ up a scheme on the grounds that 
it would please the Muslims ral-hei’ than Hindus is 
to found it on a compt te conalitutional fallacy.” 

XIII 

They could not frame a policy on iTiosn grounds, 
nothing which would last, even if thty were T^ot 
ashamed to do so. However it was not the principle 
that wa« delcmiining policy but it was policy that wa0'(^, 
dictating procedure. The Minority of Lord Kimberley 
of 1892 grew into the favoured community of Lord 
Minto in 1908, which, when supported and pursed by 
the Oommunal Award of 1934, was finally “born" as a 
"Nation” in 1940. 

The technique is well-known to the die-hard 
group, It is Lecky who has left it on record : 

“Twenty-three practising Barristers voted for 
tne union of Ireland with England in tl^e House 
of Gammons in 1800, In 1803, six of them were on 
the Bench ; wJjile eight others had received high 
honours under the Crown. Thirty-two Barristers 
voted for the Union (168 against) at the Bar debate 
in 1799. In 1808 not more than five of them were 
unrewarded” 

Mr. Gardiner in his notes on the life of Sir 
Edward Carson records : 
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'^IVentyrtbree ytam of regolute gpvmmeni 
was Sali^ury's grim preseription after the defeat 
of the Borne Rule Bill, not freedom but a gaol. 
He aent his nephew to direct the campaign and 
the eword of vrngcance was ptii in the hand of the 
young Dublin Barri.«trn Ireland has always been a 
generous land, to those lawyers who t^ve been 
willing to serve the Castle ^—Pil/ors of Sochty, 
page 121. 

Mr. Gardiner records ^bat, Mr. Carson (later Bir 
Edward) profited by hia loyalty to the Castle, swept 
through the country as the Crown Prosecutor, im- 
prisoned a score or more of Irish membem for daring 
to address their constituencies and was promptly 
rewarded for hw serv'ces by being appointed Solicitor- 
General. The same group in India and England had 
leas difficulty in boosting Quad-e*Asam Mabammad 
Jili Jffinah. As a lawyer he had already pro!>pered. In 
fact, he had made his pile and retired to England, to 
practise in the Pri\*y Council, and was actually practis- 
ing there when the “Minority Pact’* between the 
Anglo-Muslim combine that took place at the end of the 
Round Table Conference in 1932 resurrected him. He 
had been in the front rank of Congress politicians once 
l>ut living in hia Malobar Hill marble palace he found 
the non-co-operation movement making too great a 
demand on him, in airking him to leave all and follow 
the nation. Gandhi, Nehru, Abul Kalam Asad and 
cithers btd accepted the challenge, but Jinnah’s heart 
^^uailed before the magnitude of the task. From the 
Malabar Hill marble palace he went to London to 
practise in the Privy Council. TTie group that had pro- 
vided the sterih’ring rounter-move^ to every attempt to 
•the progress of India diseov''red him there. His frustra- 
tions took shape. He had missed the leadership of tho 
Indian nation, therefore he must found a nation 
and become its leader. The escape mechanism was 
thus put in his hand 

XTV 

'Ireland was a poor country in fact but a rich 
country to sell,” said an Ir:8h Judge who had himself 
profited by the process. So is India. Tlie buyer ie rich 
in resources. “A Barrister,’* said Carlyle, “is a loaded 
blunderbuss ; if you hire it, you blow out the other 
man’s brains ; if he hires- it, he blow« out yours.** 
Here was Quad-e-Asam Ma hammed Ali Jinnah who 
knew Indian politics from A to Z, a lawyer, a clewer 
lawyer at that, suffering from the frustrations of 
missed leadership. The grotip-*thBt had been Engiand’s 
evil genius in India— found a kindred apirit very 
tiandy. 

“It is doubtless difficult for fair-rpiinded per- 
sons, acquainted with the enlightenei)^^ natges ol 
democracy in England, to believe that the British 
laid as'de many scnmles in tbg Empire and ex- 
ploited and presented religious, aociat and poUtica! 
division, in order to keep a firm hold on the 
colony. Rut it is no simple taajk to dominate four 
hundred million people with a smsl] sdninis’rative 
apparatus and an army and naw« It w^s a difficult 
ta& in view of the rising tide of Indian eetf- 
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aasertion. The Britidi, therefore, took Inj^hn 
port where th^ foimd it. They took it bom jpuppOt 
MaharBiahs— they took It during the war Irom 
Communists who secured concrete help from the 
British administration because, loyal to Moscow 
instructions, they were the only pro-war p;rtv. 
They utilised Hindu-Muslim diBemOes and Hindu 
untouchability hostility to bolster *their position* 
They rule because they ran divide.”— J^ouis F1seher» 
The Great ChaUenge, pge KIS. 

“Jinnah told me that 75 per cent of all Mos- 
lems in India were formerly Hindus .converted to 
Islam— Nehru put the figure at 95 per cent. In any 
case, the bulk of ^he Hindus and the Muslims are 
of the same racial origin. A Hindu Bengalee is 
indistinguishable from a Muslim Bengalee in ap** 
pearance and language. Ethnographicallv India in 
much more homogeneous than the Soviet XJn*on or 
Switzerland and probably than the United 
States. . . . 

“The Vicerov Sir Archibald WSvell, many key 
British officials I conmiHed. JinOah, Qandhi, Nehru, 
Asad the Muslim President of the Congress, in 
fact, every person I talked within India— affiTned 
that there was little or no friction between Hindiw 
and Muslims in the villages and India is 90 per cent 
village. The Hindu-Muelim problem is a man- 
made citv problem, a problem of the job-poor 
c’ty.**— Louis Fischer, The Great Challenge, page 
150. 

The source that inspired the publication of the 
Pakistan scheme in Cambridge, the source that 
scattered anonymous pamphlets known as “Red 
Pamphlets.” in tens of thoupands broadcast through 
Bengal, exciting Musi'ms to attack the Hindus, in the 
stormy days of political excitement, could easily, 
under a clever Muriim spokesman or one of subsidised 
scheduled-caste speakers, bolster up a movement with 
its full equipment of twisted history, of group- 
psychology stimulantd, and the technique of Western 
diplomacy and propaganda. It wae found easy to 
bluff Englishmen at home and to bluff undeveloped 
sections in India and excite them and thereby to bhiS 
the world. The worst effect was in Bengal. It has 
already been shown what the constitution, so sedu- 
lously camouflaged ca democracy, had. done in its- . 
poverishing the Public Exchequer, in the breakdown 
of law and order in the Famine of 1942-43, in flie 
corruption of public Administration and public morals. 
The long and seienttfically laid down blue-print ot 
civil war was thus worked out in pintail with malicious 
intent. The last 40 years of Indo-British misrule of, 
Bengal forme the darkest chapter of its history, The 
vindictive rancour with which the Hindus generally 
and the caste-Hindus in particular were being perse- 
cuted is possibly without a parallel in history. Its 
presentation in full is called for in the of 

the Englishmen at home, of India and of the world. 

Bengal stands spiritually ' shaken today. Its pw>- 
gress has been thwarted. Its emnomiiw ha# been 
broken up. Its culture has bemx vulgarised. Its 
has been suppressed and its emorioiia siniMW jffi} 
these have been brouidit about beeadse 
Hindus generally and the Caste EBnAiii 
had striven and foufjht hard Tor lidedom. . 
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Tm tfbtyUkgsr wbo would foKn a eoiteot opinion of 
etonetor, most not ooi^e hit dMervationB 
to tlie nietropoli0. He must go into the countiy ; ^e 
must visit opstles, villas, larm 4 ioiisssk oottatM ; he 
must soioum in villages and hamlets ; he must wander 
through parks ancf ^gardens ; along hedges and green 
Isnes ; be must loiter about country churches : 
attend fairs, ani other ruml festivals ; and meet the 
people in all their conditions, and all their habits and 
humouit. 

In some countries the large cities absorb i'lc 
wealth and fashion of the nation ; they are the only 
mixed abodes of elegant and intelligent society, and 
the country is inhabited almost entirely by bouriah 
peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the metropolis 
is a mere gathering place, Oi* genera] rendesvous of the 
polite classes, where they devote a small portion of the 
year to a particular hurry of gaeity, and having 
indulged this kind of carnival, return again to the 
apparently more congenial habits of rural life. The 
vaxiouS orders of society are therefore diffused over 
the whole surface of the kingdom, and the most 
retired neighbourhood affords specimens of the different 
ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the 
rural feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the 
beauties of nature and art, and a veiy keen relish for 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the country. This 
passion seems inherent in them in general. Even the 
inhabitants of cities, bom and brought up among brick, 
walls and bustling streets, enter with great facility into 
rural habits, and evince a tact for rural occupation. 
The merchant, has his snug retreat in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, where he often displays as much pride 
and seal in the cultivation of his flower-garden, and 
the maturing of his fruits, as he does in the conduct 
of his business and the success of a commercial enter- 
prise. Even those less fortunate individuals, who are 
doomed to pas their lives in the midst of din and 
traffic, contrive to have something that shall remind 
them of the green aspect of nature. In the city the 
drawing-room window resmbles frequently a bank of 
flowers ; ereiy vpot capable of vegetation has its 
gras-plot and flower-bed ; and eveiy square its m mie 
park, laid out with picturesque taste, and gleaming 
with refreslting v^ure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town are 
apt to form an unfavourable opinion of his social 
chameter. He is either absoibed in bustnes, or dis- 
tiweted by the thousnd engagements that disipatc 
time, thought, and feeling in this huge metropolis. 
Be has, therefore, too commonly a ^look of hurry and 
abstraetioD. KQierqver he happens to be, he is on the 
psfot of msewhere dse ; at the moment he is 
talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to 
saoiber ; pod while payh^g a friendly visit be is 
WdeulaHug how be simQ economis time so as to pay 
0^ visits ia the iiimiing.':A^ ims^me Metiopolis, 
Iflba losMkm, js catotdated to ssiflm sen active and 


smart. In their casual and transient meeting they can 
but deal most briefly in cammonplaces. They pmssnt 
but the cold superficies of general ebaraeier— its rich 
and genial qualities have no time to be warmed into 
a flow. |. 

It is in the country that the Englishman givs 
vivid scope to his natuial feelings. He breaks looee 
gladly from the cold formalities of the town ; thruWt 
off his babtts of shy reserve, aud becomes joyous and 
free-hearted. He mam^ges to collect round him all the 
conveniences and elegancies of polite life, and to 
banish its restraints. His country-seats abound with 
every requisite, eithe** for «>ludious retirement, tasteful 
gratification, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, music^ 
horses, dogs, aoJ sporting implements of aU kinds, are 
at hand. He puts no constrainl either upon his guests 
or himself, but in the true spirit of hospitality pro- 
vides all the means of g'^od enjoyment, and leaves 
everyone to partake according to his inclination. 

s s s s 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, 
and in what is called laud^ape gardening, is un- 
rivalled. They have studied Nature intently, and dis- 
covered an exquisite sense of beautiful forms and most 
haimonious combinations. Those charms, which iu 
other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are hers 
assembled round the haunts of domestic lite. They 
seem to have caught her coy and furtive graces, and 
spread them, lixe witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magni- 
ficence of English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend 
like sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps 
of gigantic trees, heading up rich piles of foliage ; the 
solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the 
deer trooping in silent Leids across ihcm ; tSe hare 
bounding away to the covert ; or the pheasant, sud- 
denly bursting upon the wing ; the brook , taught to 
wind in natural meanderings, or expand into a glanqr* 
lake ; the s(questcre<i pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, with the yellow leaf deeping on its bosom, and* 
the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters^ 
while some rustic temple or statue, grown green and 
nark with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to Uiw 
seclusion, 

a a a a 

These are but a few of the features of a parlc 
scenery ; but what most delights me, is the creative 
talent with which tha English decorate the abodes of 
middle life. The rude.«>t habitation, the most unpromis- 
ing nnd scanty porti*>n of land, in the hands of an 
Englishman of taste, becomes undoubtedly a little 
parodife. With a nicely discriminating eye he seiarp at 
once upon its capahiliries. and pictures in his mind the 
future landscape The sterile spot grows into lovciinrsi 
under his hand ; and yet the operations of art' which 
produce the effect are sca.ee to be perceived. The 
cherishing and training of «omp fmrv : niiitioiui 

pruning of others ; the distribution of flowers and 
tender end gmeeful foliage ; the introduction of ^ 
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Sre6xi shop of velvet turf, tlie partial opening to a 
peep of blue dietanee, or ailver gleam of water ; 
these are managed with a delicate tact, like the magic 
* touchings with which a painter finii^ea up a favourite 
picture^ 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement 
in the country has diffused a degree of taste and 
elegance "in rural economy, that descends to the lowest 
class. The very labouier, with his thatched cottage and 
narrow slip of ground, attends to their embellishment. 
The trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the little 
flower*4>ed bordered with snug box, the woodbine 
trained up against the wall, and hanging in its blossom 
about the lattice, the pot of flowers in the window, the 
holly, providentially planted about the bouse, to cheat 
winter of its dreariness, and to throw in a semblance 
of green summer to cheer the fireside ; all these 
bespeak the influence of ta«ite, flowing down from high 
aouroes, and peivading the^ lowest levels of public 
mind. If I ever love, as poets sing, delights to visit a 
cottage, it must be the cottage of an English peasant. 

The fondness of mral life among the higher classes 
of the English has had a great and salutary effect 
upon the national character. Instead of the softnes.s 
and effiminacy which characterise the men of rank in 
most countries they exhibit a union of cleganor and 
gtrength, a robustness of fmme and freshness of com- 
plexion, which 1 am inclined to attribute to their living 
so much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly ihe 
invigorating recreations of the country, Ibese hardy 
exercises produce also a healthful tone of mind and 
spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of manners, 
which even the follies and dissipations of the town 
can^t easily pervert, and ran never entirelv destroy. 
In the country, too, the different orders of society seem 
to approach more freely, to "be more disposed to blend 
and operate favourably upon each other. The distinc- 
tions between them do not appear to be so marked 
and impassable as in the cities. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean nnd 
tiebasing. It leads a man foith among scenoe of natural 
grandeur and beauty ; it leaves him to the working.’’ 
of his own mind, operated upon by the purest and 
most elevating of external iz^uences. Such a man may 
he simple or rough, but ho can’t bo vulgar. The m.an 
of refinement, therefore finds nothing revolting in an 
intercourse witli Ibe lower orders in rural life, as he. 
does when he casually mingles with the lower orders 
of the cities. He lays aside his distaucc and reserve, 
and is ^ad to waive the distinctions of rank, and to 
enter into the honest heart-felt cnjo>'ments of common 
life. Indeed the very amusements of the count ly bring 
men more and more together ; and the spund of the 
hound and horn blend all feelings of harmony. I 
earnestly bt-dieve that this is one teixsoi^ ^v)iy the 
nobility and gentn» }'.ro more popular amopv the in- 
ferior ordci's in England Uian thev are in any other 
country : and why the latter have endured so many 
excessive pressures and extreii\itii\s, without r^jpining 
more generally at the uDfstiuivl distribution of fort?une 
and privilege. 


To this ihingliog of cultivated and i^tic soblMlT 
may also be attributed tlte rural that, runs 

through British literature; the frequent tase of 
trations from rural life ; those incomparable deserip- 
tions of nature that abound in the Biitklv poets and 
philosophers, that have continued to cany down from 
7'he Fhmcr and the Leaf oi Ohaupen f|agcanoo of tbe 
dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of other countries 
appear as if they had paid Nature an occasional visit, 
ind become acquainted witli her general charxris ; but 
the British poets and philosophers have lived and 
revelled with her— they have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts— they have watched her minutest cap- 
rices. A spray eouldn^t tremble in the breese— a leaf 
could not rustle to the ground — a diamond drop could 
not patter in the stream — a fragrance couldn’t exhale 
from the hunable violet, nor even a daisy unfold its 
crimHon tints to the morning, but it has been noticed 
by those impassioned and delicate observers of natural 
thoughts and sentiments, and wrought up into some 
beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to 
rural occupations has been wonderful on the face of 
ihe country. A great part of the island is rather level, 
and would be monotonous, were it not for the charms 
of culture and art : but it is studded and gemmed, as 
it were, with castles and palaces, and embroidered with 
parks and gardens. It doesn’t abound in grand and 
sublime prospects, but rather in little home scenes of 
rural repose and slieltered quiet. Every antique farm- 
house and moss-grow^ cottage is an excellent picture, 
a.s the roads are continually winding, and the view 
is shut in by a continual succession of small laudscapts 
of captivating loveliness. 

The groat charm, however, of English scenery is 
the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is asso- 
ciated in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, ot 
sober, well-established principles, or hoary usage and 
rfvrrcnd rut^tom. Everything seems to be the growth 
of ages of regular and peaceful existence. The old 
church of remote architecture, with its low. massjve 
portal, its tower, its windows rich with tracery’ and 
painted glass, in scrupulous preservation ; its stately 
monuments of warriors and worthies of the olden time, 
ancestors of 4he present soil ; its tombstones,, recording 
Rurcesfdve generations of sturdy yeomanry, whoee 
progeny still plough the same fields,, jind kneel at the 
same altar— the parsonage, a quaint irregular pile, 
partly antiquated, but repaired and altered in the 
tastes of various ages and occupants— the footpath 
leading from the churchyard, anross pleasant field*, and 
long shady hedge-rows according to an immemorial 
right of way— the neighbouring village, with its 
venerable cottages, it« public green 'sheltered by trees^ 
under which the forefathers of the present race have 
j»ported-^th!e antique family mansion, standing apart 
m some little rural domain, but looking down ydth & 
protecting air of surrounding scene ; all these oommpn 
features of English landscape evince a ealm and 
settled eecUrity, and hereditfl^ trsnsmisiROii bmni^ 
bred virtues and local attacbmenisi, that apeak deifply 
and totmhins^y for the moral character of ^0 ns^qsu 



PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BECOME INDEPENDENT REPIJBUC 

ON JULY 4, 1946 


July 4, 1946, ushers in a new era for the Philippines, 
for on this day in keeping with the United States pledge, 
the Islands become a soveiTign republic. The date was 
set more than ten years ago in the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
of 1934, and World War Two has not been allowed to 
delay independence. 



The late President Roosevelt signing the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act in 1034 granting the Philippines 
independence 

From the beginning five decades ago, the United States 
extended control over the islands after the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, independence was set as the goal 
by both the Republican and Democratic parties in the 
United States. Beginning with the Organic Act passed 
by the U. S. Congress in 1902, which provided for a general 
election and a bicameral legislature, Congress further ex- 
teinded the Filipino«s’ giwernmental powers under the Jons 
Act in 1916, and in 1935 under the Tydings-McDuffie Act 
passed a venr earlier, the Philippine Commonwealth was 
set up ini preparation for eompleie independenee in 1946, 

Die Phillippine Islands cover an area in the western 
Pacific a little smaller than the British Isles- 4.000 square 
miles. Although they comprise more than 7,000 i^ands, 
only 2, 773 have names and only 462 have an area of one 
square mile or more. The nothemmost island is 6r. miles 
from Formosa and the southernmost 30 miles from Borneo, 
By occupying these islands the Japanese attempted to set 
up a defensive wall protecting the whole east coast of 
Asia. 

The Philippines aire mountainous and in the larger 
islands the ranges^ volcanic in origin, arc continuous and 
reach a height of 10,000 feet. Large rivers are few, small 
streams many. 

The 1939 census gave the population of the Philippines 
aa 16 million, with Filipinca numbering 15300,000. Of 
the foreign population the ChlruBse led with 117,000, There 

6 


are 43 ethnographic groupe, speaking 87 languages and 
dialects. 

Education in the Philippines is free, secular and co- 
educational. In 1941 there were 12,000 public schools and 
439 private schools and colleges. The population is 48 par 
cent literate oni tlie basis of Tagalog, which is the national 
language, and English. 

Agricultural Economy 

The Philippines are primarily agricultural, though little 
more than 12 per cent of their area, half of which is wooded, 
is culiivale<l. Eighty per cent of the population depend 
on agriculture for their livelihood. The Islands before the 
war ranked fifth in the world’s sugar production, have one 
of the world's great stands of timber and enjoy virtually 
a world monopoly of hemp. 

Mote than three years of Japanese occupation, pillag- 
ing and destruction have changed economic conditions in 
the Islands. The acreage of rice had to be drastically re- 
duced owing to the loss of 40 per cent of the carabaos, the 
sturdy water buffaloi, without which rice cultivation is al- 
most impossible. Die great export industries — sugar, copra^ 
abaca and tobacco— which were the Philippines’ most im- 
portant pre-war sources of revenue, were badly damaged. 



Tlie Pasig River, which winds through the 
heart of Manila, carries much small shipping 
In April, 1946, two major steps were taken by the 
United States to bolster the Philippines in their acquisition 
of independence on July 4. They are the enactment of 



The legislative building at Manila 
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i^HlLIPPINE ISLANDS BECOME 

the Philippines Rehabilitation Acl and the Bell Trade Act. 
These bills take cognizance of the double task of guiding 
the Philippine economy towards the self'Siifficiency of a 
sovereign people — formidable enough under normal condi- 
tions — and rehabilitation. 



A tiny ooccanut farm in Luzon 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Acl provides for Loin- 
perisationi of 450 million dollars in war damages. Of this 
330 million dollars is allocated to private property, begin- 
ning w'ith the rccon 8 1 motion of llie building materials in- 
dustry and elenieniary nnuluctiun finiliiios. The i^st 
of the appropriation provides for the restitution of public 
property, such as government buildings, schools, ho'^pitals 
and roads. 

In addition, 30 million dollars worth of war surplus 
property are to be turned over lo the Philippine administra- 
tion. Subsidiary programs are lo be undertaken with 
funds albucated by the U. S. President from unexpected 


INDEPENDENT ON JULY 4, 16^ 

appropriatioos. Under this heading ilrplanes, and alii^a 
for fishing and transport will he made available. 

Tariff Benefits Provided 

The restoration of the fomui productive facilities ahme 
wt»uld not fully solve the economic pioblcniK of the Philip- 
pines as an independent slate. Tiie ceomnuie pi ogress of 
the Islands was bused to a lajgo extent on llie duty-free 
cxchangt* of •ioinis with llie l .niie<i Stales, wbn b i- suited 
in wa"e.s and living .'-tiindind- well above the Orient 
avarage. 



Drying ?vlan;hi lu'mp at Jolo 


To avoid ibe disruptive iflects of u sudden withdrawal 
of tantf berehts. ibe Bell Trade Relatii>iis Act provides 
hu tint) -flee i.npoiTs of Pliilippinc goods for eiglit years 
subject to i.|uolas (for example, 7(»(),0()0 tons of sugar, six 
million xioiinds of cordage, 200 million cigars, 6.500.000 lb. 
of lobaceu). Tariffs would he introduced from 1954, with 
a levy of fiv<‘ per cent of the regular duly, to be increased 
by yeaily slops of five per cent uniil the full duty is 
le^i{MJ- which will imt be till 1974. 

As a further step in the progiain tc. aid Philippine 
rehabilitation, iln* \ jiiieU Mao-!, i- scruling an agricultural 
missi(ii) lo ibe Island'- lo udvjse on actions lo meet the 
emorpeney prolilom- and on tlio lonig-ranpe siep.s lo be 
taken li» i.ilsc production and eonsumption levels, build 
pill chasing pow«’r and higher Jiving standards and make 
order out of ehao^ in the nation^ econiomv. mission 

will also indicate m what mannei ibe I riit<’d States ran 
collaborate to ex))e«Iite tlie n baliiliiat-on piopram. — [>S!S 


IN THE DESERTS OF AFRICA 

By SUNIL PROKASH SHOME 


Aihica can no longer be claimed as a game for adven- 
turouB European Powers. The Pan-African Congress may 
not have been fully represcniaiivc in the sense its title 
would suggest, but its voice has always been the voice of 
Africa's teeming millions, the expression of the collective 
thought of the African Youth who are ilie initiators of ih^ 
future. The Aegro World has slimiilalcd a movement 
among the Negroes of Africa to make Negro consciousness 
stand out defiantly against White domination. 



African women making cosm^'tics 

Although very little is known in India about the magni- 
ficence of African desirls, yet artists and iraN oilers have 
provided interesting accounts to readers, 1 went to Africa 
at a lime when the German submarine me nace during World 
War 1 was at its worst oH the Indian Ocean and the use 
of ships accordingly was eurlailed Jor transport of troops 
and war muterialn from India into the hinterlands ol Aliica. 

The troop-ship in wliich 1 sailed for Aliica landed me 
on the big East African harbour Dar es-salaam. Cliiiibiiig 
past the forests aud villages of Kenya and \be Sudan, winch 
are linked with the epic Middle Age an<l bearing iudelibie 
marks of the evei-chunging phenomena oi varied historical 
influences, the Sahara and the Lybiun Deserts have been a 
source of inspiration to many poets, historians and warriors 
alike. A cross-country drive along the left bank of the Nile 
unfolds a thrilling, ennobling spcctacb of vast masses of 
brick and stone with inner chamb-T?. aud subterranean 
ciiirances. Silhouetted against the dark blue sky in the 
distant background you see the Great PyramiJ built by 
Ciicops, the Egyptian king for his tomb and there he was 
buried. It is supposed to have been originally enclosed in 
^.marble casing and has a height of 480 feet u»td its base 
^}'764 feci square. Lying majestically between the Sudan 
and the Batbary States and extending up to the Atlantic 
coast yon come across large, barren, uninhabited tracts of the 
country which ore noted for lions, snakes, and elephants. It 
is stated that in the Lybian and Nubias Deserts and in 
tile jungles surrounding them lions and elephants are found 


in abundance. Outmatching the grandeur of large town! 
and cities, the Lybian and Nubian Deserts,* after dusk, pre- 
sent an idyllic sight in wliich one appears to live in a 
dreamland with lights now glimmering, now brightening in 
the dense shrubbery of the woods. 

In most of the deserts of Africa you will find the 
tall yellow-brown peofple with lightly tufted hair, lobcless 
ears, narrow eyelids®, dry skin that tends to become wrink- 
led with old age, and the singular ability to defend their 
wiomen-folk auid children from enemy raids; in addition 
to their own racial peculiarity some i>f these natives have 
bolli Arab and Mongol characteristics. Tlie people of the 
deserts are nomads living wiihont livestock, ugri<*ultuie or 
permanenit dwellings., moving as the seasons change in a 
iK vcr-ending search for food and water. These negroes 
are said to l)e the most primiiive people of the world. For 
centuries they have been victims of powerful White domina- 
tion. Tliese while people moved into their area and later 
butchered thousands of them during the raids in their 
hunt for slaves, ivory and gold. Livingstone pictured this 
tragedy in most pathetic terms. “Blood, blood, everywhere,** 
he wailed. Africa w^as bleeding to death. Nearly two 
millitm souls a year were carried elsewhere as slaves in 
Livingstone’s days. This increasing slave traffic of tlte 
Royal Nigar Company, the East African Company and the 



A king cobra, East Africa 

Chartered Compiany made it inevitable to add over one 
million square miles with more than twenty-five million in^ 
habitants to the British Empire. Today the inhabitants oi 
Africa are protected by social and political mandates. 
Their leadens like Khame, Burghardt Du Boia, Prof. 


IN THE DESEHTS OF AFRICA 


Davidson Don tengo Jabava havb tried to bring in drastic 
changes in the lives of the African people. An intense 
race-consciousness has been aroused in the minds of the 



The native hunters of East 


African desert 



A deiert obief, Central Africa 


African and the American negroes. Qtrided by thouaanOs 
of miles of land (and in the case of the American negro 
by three thousand miles of vrater) the> are yet one in their 
cry of liberty and self-determination. 

The surviving wild tribes of Africa are divided into 
many groups who speak the same dialect, and live in col- 
lective families in their desert hunting grounds. Each 
tribe consists of '.eral lug families often polygamous^ 
who travel together within a luige, well-defined area which 
iliey cfmsider to be their absolute property. They camp 
in small, lemporaiy huts which serve as their only 

shelter from the sun and wind. The oldest and the wisest 
hunter of the group ac;ls as n benevolent chief. Although 
the members of a tribe are not governed by formal laws, 
llieir groui» lilc has a definite pattern and organisation. 
Their customs are based on the necessity for doing cer- 
tain things in (*erlain( ways in order to survive in a harsh 



A group of hunters with desert dogj 
enviroiiiiient. If a man kills an annual, he must share its 
meal with the whole gtoiip, but if he find* some ostrich 
eggs or wild melons, he may keep them for himself and 
his family. Although every African learns at an early 
age to be sclf-sufficit'iil, ilieru is some specialization with 
each trib<!. Men aie the liunters, butchers, tailors and 
farmers of the irilic. Women are the food gatherers and 
cooks. Children have no special task to perform, but by 
helping their parent and watching them work they learn 
how to do things that will be expected of them when they 
grow up. 

When food and water are plentiful, African children 
lead pleasant, easy lives with few rules and regulations to 
hamper them. Like all children, they invent games to 
play and burn up their excess energy m violent acrobatics. 
Like all children, they also have a deep interest in tho 
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things their elders to and are eager to learn from them. 
Adolescent boys follow grown-up persons, who often try 
to teach them tricks of stalking and hunting. Little girls 
help to prepare family meals and go into the veldt with 
tho women to learn how food is found and collected. 
Chihlren have little formal instruction, but they have 
plenty of opportundty to learn the things they must know 
to become iself-reliant. When night comes, they sit around 


It is rich in natural resoun^es and raw materials, especially 
in her forest wealth inj tlie equatorial forests in the East 
and the West, with ebony, acucia, mahogany, bamboo etc. 
With the development of irrigation and with an industrious 
and civilised population, Africa con become a great pro- 
ducer of foodstuffs and raw material^ especially cotton, 
rubber, maize, etc. Though much of the northern Africa 
IS aiid and desert and a large area in the' Central Africa 
marshy and covered with tropical 



jungles, the vast stretches of fertile 
savanna, lying between the two and 
well-suited to agriculture and stock- 
raising, are really a region, of great 
promise. 

A considerable number of Africans 
aie inicrmixed with the Arabs; they 
have Arab blood and profess Islam. 
This is especially so in the northern 
and eastern Africa where the Muslims 
form tre hulk of the popuiatioii. In 
the Central and Western Africa tlie 
vast majority of the people aic nomads. 
Tht^y comprise many tribes like the 
Maoris. Shilukas, Dinkas etc. and are 
very backward and lazy, though in re- 
cent years many of them have taken 
to settled agriculture with tlie facilities 


Dancing in sun-light is not dislressiug to the people of 
Central Atrica 


afforded by the Protectorates. 

Africa is a very big continent by it- 
self with a poip'ulation of about sixiy- 


a fire with their elders, listening 


10 an old man’s stories. They be- 
gin to understand that the tribe is 
a united group to which they belong 
and without which tliey cannot live. 

Through the many centuries of 
tlioir dependence on wild games, 
tlie natives in wastelands of Africa 
have acquired an amazing ability to 
follow a spoor across the trackless 
desert and to move quickly and in- 
visibly across open specks. Their 
weapons are primitive, hut llicy use 
them well. Most Africans favour 
poisoned arrows, which are effective 
against the great variety of desert 
gomes ranging from fleet jockals to* 
big, lumbering gemsbok. But the 



poisoned arrow has a disadvant- 
age. It works slowly and some- ^ Members of African Communities League 


times lets a wounded beast escape into the hunting 
territory of another tribe where the hunters dare not 
follow. African hunters are tireless. Occasionally a 
hunter simply trots along after his ptey until tiir animal 
collapses from exhaiisiion, w'hereupon ne (nvcrtaki .s it and 
clubs it to death. But in some desertF^ the Afri« an hunter 
prefers to let the dogs bring an animal to bay in the open 
desert, then close in to kill it with a spear. 

The most striking feature aliout Africa is that it 
offers a variety of climate, scenery and natural vegetation. 


four niillion Negroes which is sparse when compared to 
India. The defence and easy development of so vast 
and backward a country would be rather difficult 
for Uie Africans for some time to come with its 
present population, economic resources, technical skill 
and military prowess. But negro-politicians have devoted 
much thought on the economic and cultural aspects of the 
African tribes, like the establishment of a uniform edu- 
cational system and type of learning, and unity among 
various tribes of Africa with the object of safeguarding 


POTATO FARMING IN THE UNITED STATES 
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their commotu interests and achievement of independence. 
Marcus Garvey, the creator of the Negro Improvement As- 
sociation and the African Communities League with the 
Negro World as its organ, hurled the following sentence'* 
at an audience of twenty-five thousand Negroes : 

‘•What is good for the whiteman is equally good 
for the negro, namely, freedom, liberty, and equality. 
We have no apology, no compromise to offer. If the 
Englishman claims England, the Frenchman France, llic 
Italians Italy as their native habitat, then the negroes 
claim Africa and will sherl bIof»d for their claim. We 
shall draw up a bill of rights for all negro races, with 
a constitution to govern their destinic.s.” 

Then he clinched his argument with the t'olhvwing 
senlenee ; 

“The bloofliest of all wars is yet to come, when 
Europe will match its strength against Asia, and that 
will be the negroes’ opportunity to <lraw sword for 
Africa's redemption.” 

Tt is wi.se to avoid propliecv, but judging merelv by 
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POTATO FARMING IN 

III American meal planning the potato occupies the 
position that rice does in India, The average American 
family does not feel as if the meal has been complete un- 
less potatoes are part of it. The American hcvus*’wjfe uses 
the same ingenuity in eoolving potatoes as tlie Indian 
irmlhei does itn the preparation of rice. Thev mav aiTivc 



This is the method of cutting and plnnling seed 
potatoes as practised on the Leveeque farm 

at the table fried, mashed, baked, boiled, creamed, in 
salad or in any other of countless forms, but the important 
tiling is that they do arrive. Considering this habitual con- 
sumption of the potatoes it is not surprising that it is 
one of America’s largest vegetable crops. 

Potato Rhrms are scattered throughout the United 
States but the two states best known for theit po.aio crops 
are Idaho and Iilaiuc. Most of Idaho’s surface is arid 
though extensive irrigation produced 32,800,(XIQ bushels of 
spuds from 124,000 acres jf laud in 1940. 


I. 

I 



The Writer 

facts mie can scr that the future history of Africa will 
imi he *smo»th and peaceful. 

THE UNITED STATES 

Maine, the most noilhorn o^f the United States on the 
ca^^i coast, is famous for it'^ rocky shores, its pine trees, 



Harvesting seed potatoes, Maine 
lakes and blue-berry covered hills. The first settlers in 
Maine made a fine living from the rich resources of fish 
aud lumber they found, but gradually the forests were 
thimned, and as the population incieascd farmers replaced 
the woodsman. 




Aroostook potatoes are the best in the world The farmer takes potatoes that do not come up to specification 

- tn the starch factorv 
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In the northern part of the 'state is a flat fertile plain 
eoivering 165,000 acres, Aroostock Giunty, the source of 
post Maine potatoes. Its soil and climate are especially 
suited to the raising of potatoes and they were cultivated 
tridely by the first farmers to settle in the area. Starch 
factories, which ptrecess potatoes lielow market standanls 
were built in the middle of the last century but the county 
did not reach nntional importance as a potato center until 
1094, when the Aroostock railroad was completed. Maine 
now raises 12 per cent of the United States pototo crop, 
ranks first among the .states in numl^er of bushels prt>‘ 
duced, sixth .in number of acres under cultivation. More 
than half the cash value of Maine's total farm production 
is invested in her spuds. 

The size of Aroostock's potato farms varies cimsidei- 
ably, some of the smaller units covering only 30 to 40 
acres while the big mechanized enterprises may be 600 
to 1000 acres. Most of the farm work is done by ?>enf.li 
Canadians; just north of Aroostock lies the French Cana- 
dian pro\ince of Quebec, and many Canadian farmers have 
oroased the border bringing with them their culture and 
cubtoms. 

I'very one in Aroostock is interested in potatoes; 
schools in the area do not open until the harvest season is 
ovei ho that the children cani help in the fields. Harvesting 
must be done before the cold weaihcr, for )>otatoes arc 
perlHhahle and must be kepi ai an even temperaiuie. 
Faimly groups oc(;aaional1y hire themselves out during the 
picking season, and father, mother an<l children travel 
from farm to farm. The large farm cjops are more often 
iiarvesied by crews of biretl pickers who go from one field 
lo the next or. in the case of the largest farms, are hired 
for the seaaon. 

Farms with ilie greatest amount of nicclianicnl equip- 
ment have produced the highest yields per acre, and the 
smaller independent potato farmers were at the mercy of 
the crop for a long time— Hin bad years it was almost im- 
possible for them to break even. To (offset the dangers of one 
crop planting, the Form Security Administration has intro- 
duced beef cattle as a supplementary eource of income. 
The FSA has made considerable progress, moreover, in the 
fight agaiOsSt bacterial tvilt, and other potato diseases. an<f 


the system of isoJsiyed* seed ^ouhdatidh units his helped' to 
give Maine the highest per-acr^ potato pi^oduction if aiiy 

etate. 



The “Potato*' polo standing in the main street 
of Presqno Isle advertises the Barrel Rolling 
Contest 


Potatoes grown from Maine to Idaho, potatoes baked, 
boiled, roasted, fried; hash browm potatoes, potato 

chip**. When England was hungry she used polatu 

flour to bake her bread. Now that America, too, is con- 

serving food for her own use and lo Imlp feed other xicopks 
sbroafl, Americans aire urged to exploit the jiotato crop- 
urged to store potatofjp in extra rooms and olfirs, wherever 
there is an empty, cool space, to release other food for 
shipment all ovej the world. — USIS. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 

(1812-1889) 

By AUGUSTUS MUIR 


In a lafgc gloomy lionsc in a fashionable quarter of 
london, an invalid had lain for years on a couch. Hers 
was an exhereal beauty; she was pale, with large brilliant 
eyes. Her quick flashing smile revealed her eagipmcss to 
taste the life that lay beyond the threshold of her sick- 
room. But her fatlier sternly insisted lhas she must remain 
confined within that great dismal house. The lovely fragile 
creature on her couch wrote poetry, some of which was 
published; and so the namq of Elisaheth Barrett became 
known to those iieople who were eager to acclaim new 
voioesi in literature, 

‘ V 


In. one of her poems, Elizabeth gave a word of 
praise to a hook she had read. This was the work of 
another poet, Robert Browning ; and he was so charmed 
with the compliment that he ventured to write lo her. 
So there began one of tlic greatest romances in literature, 
for the two poets met and fell passionately in love. Their 
troubles began when Elizabeth's father objected to any 
suggestion of their marriage. 

Tlie stem Mr. Barretit did not likt? Roh«*rf Browning. 
Besides, he wanted Elizabeth to be always at home with 
him. It was not as if Elizabeth were a young girl, unable 
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\» make up her awn mirk) about the affair ; and th« 
domineering a4iti;de of her father made licsr all the 
more determined that her love would not be shattered, 
Secretly, Robert Browning and EShabeth laid their 
plans, On a Septerob^x morning, when Mir. Barrett was 
OU4 (bey "slipped away to a nearby church and wcie 
married. By the time Elizabeth's father realized that she 
had disappeared from her u^ual place upon the couch, 
the young couple were well on their way to Paris. 
Travelling through France, they arrived in Italy, where 
they made their homo. 


FOR NOVEMBER, m? 

entraordinary, and each one la t doanly-wrt gem nt^ly 
dillcrcnt llrom the ottim in that hex or gi0W‘»g J«weAs. 

The middle portion of Browning^s life, the yews oi 
supreme happiness which he spent with his Wife in Italy, 
was the lime when he wrote most of his finest peotry. They 
had a beautiful hou*c in Florence, where tlwy revelled in 
the Italian sunshine and they made pilgrirnag^a to other 
towns where they could enjoy the beautfe^ bf painting and 
sculpture. 

Brov/ning was one of the mwt cosmopolitan of English 
poets, for he placed the scene of many of his poems outside 
his native <shores. But his love for his own land comes out 
strikingly every now and then, as in his lines; < 



Robert Browning 

By this time, Browning had written a ronaiderabk 
number of important poems. Even as a boy nf twelve, he 
had been busily writing verses, and had decided that he 
would devote his life to poetry. His first published work, 
Pauline^ was produced at the age of twenty— a Jong poem^ 
that is warm with the ardent fires of youth. It reveals 
many of the characteristics of his later works, and in it 
we can see the striving of the human ^oiil for perfection 
which was to animate so much of hie fmetry in the years 
to come. A number of other works followed, including tlie 
famous Sordello and Pippa Passes, as well as a few 
<lrantas,in verse, ^ 

There was, indeed, a lime when Browning thought 
that his main development would be as a writ*':r of verse 
dramas for the stage ; but lack ^c»f theatrical success 
showed him where his true path lay ; and he developed 
. his di'amatic sense in the verse monologue,? by which is 
tWst known. In th^se poems, he tells a story through the 
Bpg ol tome person, imaginary or bistonc.al. whose 
character has fascinated him; in Picture Jgnnttis, for ex* 
amplst, he mtibes an< unknown pamier of sixt^mith-centviry 
Flmm^ nse the language of life in a way that is pregnant 
with meanitiqg tnd has its ovm strange sens? of aetoality* 
11m such lyrical moiiodram$s that ho Wrote is 


Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware. 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
mound the elm-tree bole are in tiny life, 

WhUe the chaffinch sings on the orchard hotigh 
in England--now ! 

As for Elizabeth, litr health had greatly improved, 
and she had written poems that have placed Imr among 
the very greatest Eiigfsh women poets— if, indeed, she is 
not the greatest of all, as Browning himself thought. Her 
deatli, after fifteen years of almost unbroken happiness, 
was a shattering blow to him, and for two years he was 
in dfispair. 

The lonely and saddened man turned to his work for 
wdace; and still uoder the influence of his wife’s great 
love he wrote his longest and most important work. The 
Ring and the Bonk, How this came to be written is a 
romance in itself, and the story of its origin adds to our 
enjoyment of a nairaiive that is full of colour and sus- 
penee and dramatic action. Browning returned to Eng- 
land and settled down to work in London. It is significant 
that his later work suffered from the lack of Elizabeth’s 
inspi ration and critical advice, and many of his last poems 
have passages that are obscure and difficult, although all 
of them are built upon the strong foundation of Brown- 
ing’s virile philosophy of life. He was an optimist wlio 
regarded pessimism as a deadly sin. He believed that life 
should be lived strenuously, and that the casting out of 
evil was a necessary process of the soul’s development. On 
the lust page of his last book, Asolando, published pn the 
day of his death, he speakb in his own robust way of; 

One who never turned Ids back bm marched breast 

fomrard. 

Never doubled clowds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 

would triumphv 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake. 

That is the authentic Browning note-^ Marlon call to 
labour! 

That call has today a greater p^ency and value than 
ever; for in the years immediately ^fore na, a new and 
better world is waiting to be built by the laibnur of men 
who. in the poet’s words, will muck Jmul, forward. 


ACHA^YA MGABIS CHANDRA BOSE 

In Memorium 
By ASUTOSn BAGCHI 


On the doth Navemher Bine and eighty years ago wag 
bom a child in an eastern riverine district of Bengal, now 
known as Eastern Pakistan. On the immediate eve of his 
birth a mighty insurlection convulsed Northern India from 
end to end for .tearing oH tlie foreign fetters from her 
feet. This has been recorded by interested English chroni 
clers as a mere mutiny of Sepoys in their Indian Army. 
Tliis child, it seOms, was born with a spirit of revolt in 
his blood. In his manhood, quite unlike his {r>rboars, lie 
left the Bterofityped course of life of ease and comfort 
and started on> an untrodden and wearisome path in quest 
of Tmth in a region neglected by his countrymen for 
centuries. Fortunately, in the ripeness of time gods 
favoured him with laurels of world renown, lie was no 
rrther than Sir .1. C. Bos-e whom his countrymen reverently 
called Acharya Jagadischandra. 

That he was the pioneer! in the field of scientific r^’search 
in India in the modem age and was one of the foremost 
* men of science of his days, and was the precursor of 
wireless telegraphy, prior to its later development .r d 
perfection by Marc'^mi, are well-knowru facts. It is known 
to many w^hat overwhelming diffinnliiee this sturdy young 
scieniiKt lieing born as a member of a subject nation had 
to struggle Willi and overcome to open up opportunities of 
scientific re<-»'arch for Indian scholars in the laho fat* 'ties 
of the Calcutta Presidency College and what almost insur- 
mountable hurdles he had to cross to firmly establish his 
indisputable claims as the forerunner of Plant PhyM(*io?.y. 
Perhaps it is known only to a limited few that a n.illjon- 
aire proprietor of a Telegraph company personally ap- 
proached the scientist with a patent form in his hand and 
pointed out to him (Sir J. C.) that there was money in 
it, and he (the millionaire) might be allowed to taki out 
a patent for him; he would finance it and would take half 
!«hare in the profit. He also besought him not to disclose the 
whole thing in his lecture to be delivered a short whih' 
af^er on his newly invented wireless apparatus, Idcaliril 
Jagadischandra— te dreamer of great dreams — quietly iurnetl 
down the» tempting offer. 

Acharya Jagadishchandra fouisded an<l handsomely en- 
dowed the Bose Research Insii'.ute at Calcutta with his 
life's savings aod finally dedicated it to the nation on 30t i 
November, 1917 so that Indian scholars could carry on 
there exploration of the mysteries of the Universe. He 
deprived himself of many creature comforts and his noble 
spouse voluntarily shared in this self-imposed privation. 
Togethd^ they lived a very plain life. In this way he scrap- 
ed together every pie from his small income as a pro- 
fessor in the Calcutta Presidency College (of w'hich he 
was the Emeritus Professor to the last day of his life) 
gnd could lay by thirteen lacs of rupees to endow his Insti- 
tttteu The las^uto ia na mere conglomeration* of brick 
and mortar; iMa a templcw-a beautiful creatiorv of the 
imaginative mind of the artist who lurked behind the 
aidentiat. 

What a keeb aestheie and lover of the beantiful the 
scientist was ia known only \o those who Imve visited the 
Bote Research Institute at Calcutta and the 'Mayapuri* at 


Darjeeling and have cared to view with the eyes of a 
connoisseur the beautifully laid out garden and lawn, the 
structures around them after the styies of Sanchi, Ellora 
and Ajania, the paintings adorning their walls and the 
artiptically designed furniture and other decorations in- 
^!dc them. 



Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose 

But the memories uppeirnost in our mind today are 
those of the pairifit JugudUhehandra who was nationalist 
to the core, who passionately loved his country and did 
all that he could in his own unobtrusive manner for her re- 
generation and liberation. He was intensely Indian in every- 
thing, in his habits and habiliments. Uiilikc most of his 
felJow-lndians he was never known to have attired himself 
in the manner of a European while sojourning abroad or 
giving discourses before scientific bodies and distinguished 
learned associations in E?urope and America. He liked 
cultivation of masculine, qualities by his felluw-coun try- 
men. His adoration of the heroes of the Mchabharata 
who incarnated such virtues made him invite the famous 
artist Nandalal Bose to paint for him some episodes from 
the great epic. Those paintings are sUll to he seen on 
the walls of Sir J. C.’s sitting room. One will also find 
there the famous picture of “Mother India" from the 
brush of the Master Abanindianaih Tagore. In his earlier 
days he made long and frequent p'lgrimagcs to places of 
hisrorica), religious and cultural interest throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast snb-cominent. He had 
lakcru pho-tographs of temples, shrines and frescoes long 
before many educated and even cultured men of ihoso 
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ddys had any kuowjedge of thei^ eaiatence. The iifeJoug 
friendship and deep attachment toween Dose and Tagore^ 
two immortal sons of mother India, ore a common know* 
ledge to the people of Bengal. TIte two kindred spirits 
mingled moity of their thoughts and activities for the up- 
lift of the nation. Sister Nivedita who spent her rare in- 
tellectual and spiritual energies in the service of India 
was an ardent adipirer of Achar^a Jagadis and she spent 
many of her days almost as a member of the family of 
Arfmrya Jagadis at his residence at Calcutta aii«d Darjeelmg. 

Whet gnawed at his sou] was the humiliation of ptditi- 
cal subjection and all the indignities inherent in it. The 
following passage from one of his wti tings best expresses 
liifl feeling in the matter : 

•*Man expresses his joy and sorrow in- the language he 
lea I ns on his mother’s lap. About thirty years ago a few 
of n»y scientific and other essays wore written in the 
niolhev tongue, '(hen 1 started investigations into electric- 
waves and life and in that connection have got entangled 
Hi very many controversies, llie tribunals in these cases 
flJT in foreign lands. Protests and counter-protests arc 
ai’r.<*piuido there through the media of European languages. 

’ What else can be more hnmiliaiitug in national life 
iluui ihis 


In this connection it^may be suggested that tke author- 
ities of the Bose Research institute will be only doing a 
sacred duty by bringing out the Bengidi writings of the 
Achotya in a collected volume which deserves careful study 
i»y the Bengali-speaking people. 

To our misfortune and sorrow it js now several years 
that Jagadisclumdra has left us. Had he been living to- 
day how greatly he would have rejoiced at the liberation 
of his and our motherland after nearly two centuries of 
foreign servitude. 

* ^ it i 
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8p*ip*r sBsq 
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THE LATE AMBUJ NATH BANERJl 

Bt A. G. 


A careor full of scholarly imd social activities in many 
fields and promise of iiigh achiev('*iLcnts bus been cut 



Aoibuj Nath Banerji 

.^iiorb by the death on the 2^\iy October, 1947, at the 
age of 40, of Sj. Ambuj Nath Baaerji, eldest, eon of 8j. 


Siklmr Nath Banerji and Srijukta Anurupa Debi. 
Ambuj Nath bad a uniformly brilliant academic 
cart'or and beaidcs being a First Class M.A. of the 
i’atna University, stood first in the First Class in the 
MA. examination of the Calcutta University in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture His researdlies on ancient 
Indian economics won for him the Premchand Roy- 
(liaiid Stud* ntship. He thereafter joined the Calcutta 
High Court and built up a good practice as an 
Advocate. To a profound knowledge of ancient India's 
I istory, numi.sniatics, archaeology and the Fine Arte, 
i)C added tbe accomplislimcnts of a linguist and was 
equally at borne in Sanskrit, Pali, French and German. 
His European Militm'V Adventurers m India appeared 
in instalments in Vichitra, a Bengali monthly magasine. 
He had collect^^d materials' for a volume on Aeoka, 
while his notes on ancient Indian numismatics axe so 
\aluable that they should be published in book form 
for tbe benefit of scholars. He was Vice-President of 
the Banipith, President of the Management Coomnit* 
tee of tbe Anurupa Balika Vidyalaya, worked whole- 
heartedly for the I2TA.C. during the Calcutta distur- 
bances^ helped in the evacuation of refugees after the 
Noakhali riots, took an active part in the movement 
for separation of West Bengal. His charity was eifoidly 
unostentatioua. His unassuming and amiaUe die* 
position endeared him to aB who came in contact 
with htoB'. To his mother, Srijiikta Anurte^ Debi, he 
was not merely a devoted son, but a friend and an 
iniraluable assistant in her litemiy wpric. 


CUBRY POWDER 

Bt hiranmay ghoshal 


0k£ grey wintry morning when the entire sky above War- 
Mfw aeemed to be i)aring away in ahowera of snow, Samir 
Ray who had beefn convalescing from a nasty attack of 
grippe, lay sntigly tucked up under a thick eiderdown, 
experiencing patriotic pangs of nostalgia. In all proba- 
bility his mind was hovering between the conscious and 
unconscious, a state which you can work yourself up lo 
if you arc habitually religious, or are accustomed to snooz- 
iftg in a public vehicle, with li vague awareness nf your 
destination. Tlie cup of coffee left near an open pane 
of his window, had long frozen into u cup of ice with 
coffee flavour. Samir’s disembodied spirit Jiod meaji* 
while taken a stool and sat in a kitchen, thousands of 
miles away, decorated with cobwebs of soot and the cook’s 
slippery napkin and Ix'smcared willi sacred bovine 
excrement. 

•Somciliinig was happening in the kitchen, of which 
Saniir was not fully aware. Some invisible band was 
busy concocting the dishes which remained vivid in bis 
visual self after years of estrangement. Presto! There 
were metal pots fuU of biller gourd in grey sauce, mashed 
and sweetened spinach, curry of dried pulse-paste, pump- 
kin and prawn, cuiTy of jack-fruit, of cabbage and of 
gourd, of carp and of edls, pea-soup wi^h iiead. 

goat’s meat curry, fried rice with fried tMibe*. of fresli 
cheese etc., etc. 

True, all these were not available in Ixmdon, but 
you could get as many of the ingredients us you wislicd, 
and prepared just an ordinary dish or two without going 
ini<j Uoublc over il. Pea-soup with fish’s liead, curried 
potatoes of a hasli-up of radish, potalo-peelings, spinach, 
brinjal, beans, .spring onionb atwl diroinuiivc prawns, 
.savoured with mustard oil which remained at the bottom 
of a bottle of condiment of sour Indian olives, were at 
any rale things for which you did not have to run all 
the way to Barkers at Piccadilly. The grocer’s just 
round the corner kept tins of curry powder, Bengal 
curry, Madras curry and Malay curry, small 4 oz, fins 
aud large 1 lb. tins. If you couldn't procure mustard oil 
then there was an abundance of olive oil as a substitute. 

Soon after arriving ut Warsaw, Samir had enquired 
at almost all the important grocers’ of the city, but could 
final no trace of cither curry powder or any kitchen ex- 
plosives simulating it. Then after a thorough ransacking 
of the Univemity antd the Public Library with the help of 
a professor of Botany he had at last discovered the Latin 
name of hddi-^rewm long€U Failinig to trace the ex- 
istence of this as well in all shops of eveir description 
indnding haberdashers’ and book-sellers’, be had at last 
tried at the Wgest chemist's just off chance. And lo! 
there it was i%ide a lustrous glass case in a coloured 
bottle wjth curved neck, with curcuma longa written on 
it in omtamental letters; wfiich was an indication that 
the medicament was held in high regard. The girl assist- 
ant delicately and reverdUiy tipped the neatly cut tiny 
yeBcw cubes into a dainty little psfper bag and weighed 


the conionls on an apothecary's pair of scales to lialf an 
ounce, adding one cube after another until the balance 
was strictly horizontal. Samir liad tried all his deadly 
missiles for discomfiiiug the fair sex, namely, artificial 
boyi.sh sii..pliciiy, flabhing glances of a younig genius, 
facetious rcniarks. But no, her heart would not melt. 
Wearing as dignified and serious a look as became her 
spotless, starched apron she had put the little paper bag 
brfore Samir, anid clearing her throat a little had said 
bashfully “That’ll cure your child of its worms. Please, 
when you come next time bring your doctor’s prebcriplion. 
You see, wc aren't really expected to sell such medica- 
ments without a doctor’s prescription." 

Samir had compounded some cayenne and Golman’s 
mustard with half un ounce of that ingredient and had 
cooked a saucepanful of mutton, after consuming which 
his Polish friends and amics frankly confessed that they 
never before had tasted such first class Hungarian 
goulash. 

The day was such that hud it by some accident ap- 
peared in Calcutta, the Bengali housewives would have 
given their Orya cooky a day off and would have graced 
the kitclten with tlicir presence lo cook some bhuni ked- 
gerec with cauliflowers anil eggb. No wonder, therefore, 
that convalescent Samir shcMild suddenly give in lo waves 
of patriotic nostaligia. While feeling the excruciation of 
separation from curry Samir look up his pen and wrote 
to a friend of his in London to send him a lb. tin of curry 
powder post-haste to Warsaw., 

lie counted the days on his iinger-tipb and found out 
that there were clear thirteen days for (dirisimas. He 
resolved then and there that he would give his maid a 
day off, and atok as many as Uirce coiiises -mutton, fish 
and egg curry with his own hands. No, it would'ni he 
an Hungarian gouJmh this time. 

Normally it would have taken a week at the most 
for that tin of curry ipi>wder to reach Warsaw. But ten 
days passed without as much as a whiff of flavour of that 
celestial sauce bkwing anywhere near Warsaw. The 
postman brought the electric bill along with massaa of 
printed circulars exhorting tire purchase of some new 
make of radio-set or tactfully giving you the address of 
some tailor who made the best clothes in Warsaw, the 
name of some newly btaited laundry or of an eating- 
house '’Under the Golden Goose” with the moat dftboratc 
wine-list et&, etc.. But there was no sign of Samir’s 
browh-bodied compalriolt even on the eleventh day. 

Then at last on December 24 the post* 

man came and rang the door-bell, and as soon as the door 
was opened passed a mysterious slip to Samir’s hand, 
giving him the cutest military salute to remind liim of 
hU dues on the boxing-day. Samir gathered from the slip 
of paper that there was a parcel from London waiting 
for him at the General Post Office. But the article which 
.was oome non-descript brownish powder, could not be 
delivered to the addressee before its nature and its com- 
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pokittnts could bo aftcertainedi. In any ease before the 
pared could be delivered it would have to receive the 
sanction of the ministries of Health and Finance and of 
the Board of Trade. The postman gave another conect 
military salute and advised: ^Troshem Pana\ you are 
a foreign gentleman. II you would only proshem Pana, 
go to Room No. 54 of the General Post Oifice, I mean, in 
person, they will deliver the parcel at once. There is 
no doubt about that. Room No. 54, proshem Pana. 
Tak yest®, proshem Pana.’' Tucking away the tips in 
some recess of his great-coat the postman put the wide 
fur-collar of his coat over his eats and went away, his 
heavy top-boots squelching on the brittle frost lying aliout 
iu heaps on the nood like minute parlides of mica. 

Samir looked out of the double window and saw 
that snow had been gathered into two long thick ram- 
ports on both sides of the road to make a passage for 
people* wiio were scurrying about irnpaiienily, obviously 
hntryjing to do their shopping for Christmas. Their black 
fur-coats had turned shining while with «mxw. Judging 
by the hasty movement of the passers by one could easily 
surmise that tiie temperature had gone down to at least 
20 degrees lielow freezing point. And the bleak North 
Wind had skipped over the frozen Vistula and had been 
doinig a devil dance in the streets of Warsaw. 

Samir had to make some culculalion as to the degree 
of frost and the clothing he was to put on. Then stoutly 
foriihed in two ovcr-coats lie put on his fui astrakhan cap 
and fur gloves and goloshes of felt, and drove tO' the 
General Post Office in a taxi. WfiiKt leaving he told 
has maid that he was going to cn<»k some strange dish 
so that she could easily liave the day oil and meet her 
fiance if she wanted t»o. On his way Im did not forget to 
stop the taxi and buy some first class mutton. Muttoa 
had to he k<^t a day soaked in vinegar in Poland in 
order to kill the muttony Huiell, and also to make the 
meat crisp. So the purcliuse was made a day in advance. 
There were a few eardamoini- at hurnc, and cloves and 
cinnamon could be Ixmghi in any shop. So there was 
nothing to worry about the final flavouring with garam 
masalah. Now, what about oil ? Would he buy olive or 
the cheaper linseed or poppy-seed oil consumed by the 
poor alone? Linseed was better as it gave ilie curry tlie 
taste of mustard oil. On his way back he would have to 
buy some sour milk, hay leaves and ground ginger. Samir 
reached the post office, making a mental list of the vhrious 
ingredients he would have to buy that day since all 
the shops would be closed on Christmas-dny. 

I'lie Iwck of the General Post Office which contained 
all the different departments, consisted of rows and rows 
of doors, arranged in all sorts of geometrical positions. 
Pushinig and passing tlirough a number of them a.s if^he 
were entering some iresor-vauUs in a fairy tale he <ii last 
passed through the door No. 54, the Cu«-toms Drpaitment. 
The spacious room was divided into two, by a long counter 
with a long line of postal employees in’ green unif >rm on 


1. Id CDDVDrwittDtt Pnlet junkit abundant u<«f) nf Uw pbtano wbich 
iDMDt Sir'*. 

, 2. Tak yoDl— tliat ia Mi. roliih «rilioria>ibv it avokltd m Udlitat* 
pmiMiitDiaUDn. 


one side and a muttituder of people on the oth^, tkoia 
who had come on business similar to Samir's. He stood 
behind one of the ‘'accused®* who was tn receive the 
fir al verdict, **So it is patent”, the official was conclud- 
ing, 'Hhat an album of this kind can be imported oely 
for business purposes. Bound in Morocco, with Boral 
designs in gilt. Don't say, this is for your personal' use, 
my dear Sir.” •‘Proshem Pana”, pleaded the “accused”. 
"Panic Direktozhe®, my uncle left for America just about 
two months ago. So, you see, he sent this album to me 
for my personal u»e as a Christmas present, that is to 
say, I mean a Christmas present, er, or, because he 
knows, you see, Panie Direktozhe, that I Collect auto- 
graphs, that is to say er ” 

The official dropped ihe bridge of his steel-framed 
spectacles dowu to the tip of his nose, and asked in a 
portentously grave voice, showing only the white of his 
eyes. “You mean to say, this album is not for busine^-s 
hut for your own persona] use 

“Yes, proshem Psriu.” 

"Are you sure?” 

"Yes, proshem Pana.*' 

“Siire?” 

"Yes, Puniie Dirrekt/>/hf*/' 

‘ All right then '* 

Tlio official hroughi out a large-sized punching 
machine from imder the counter and pnsh(‘d the album 
into its iron jaws, and then pressed the handle with an 
ease that comes through long piactico. Before the other 
man could resist there wa» a bull's-eye punched through 
the lelUT “B” from one Morocco cover to the other. Tlie 
official pimlied the album across the counter towards its 
possessor with a dignified, detached non-chalance, and 
turned a bespoctaeled, questioning gaze to Samir. 

The latter passed the slip of paper to the hand of 
the august offnial and declared in Polish with a strong 
Euglish ucceni: "Proshem Pana, er, 1 am a foreigner. 1 
have a parcel wailing for me; so 1 have come personally 
to take delivery of the parcel” 

The official held his glasses on that slip of paper 
like a microscope and was lost in thought for a long 
while, as if he were trying to discover some stunning 
scientific truth. Then asked in the polished tone of a 
bank-clerk: ‘Your passport please.” His neighbour, 

another official, whispered into his ear, “Foreigner my 
eye! Anotiier British subject from NalewkP, if you 4swk 
me, straight from the Mandate of Palestine. And balk 
at his trying to speak Polish with a foreign accent!” 

Having examined Samir's passport ecrutinizini^y the 

official enquired: “You were born in. ?” Tbpn 

answered liimself: “Oh, it's wiitten here, 1 see. Kal- 

koota, Kalkootta.” And rattled off a series of place- 

names as if he were repeating a geography lesson: 
‘’Bombai, Madrass, Kalkootta, Osaka, Nagasaki, Delhee, 
Darjeelink. Tea comes from Darjeelink. You are a 

Hindus!” 


3. Panf« Dirakti«h«--Mi’. Diractor (id DSlKiiDtMl lom «f 
poUieD«w). 

4 ^ Malowkl— dw Jowiih dlotciat of WsaiDw. 
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**Ye§, proahem Paaa*^ 

*‘Ganji, Tagotcy?” 

**No, I am no relation of thcira** 

Wishing to cut short mcamngless talk Samir broached 
the subject of the parcel again: ‘I shall be nuicb obliged 
if you will kindly let me have my parcel.** 

'*What parcel?*', the official questioned in a tone as 
if tU this while he bad been having a chat with eome- 
one in a railway comparimeni, “Oh, yes, the parc'i“, 
he suddenly remembered and continued, “Yes, yea. But 
you speak yery fine Polish, 1 must say, very fi.^e indeed. 
Where did you learn it? So Indie Brytyiekie, British 
India, eh? We were taught to call it Hindustan in our 
days. Well, proshem Puna, so you are a H ndus, ye.i? 
But then where’s your turban? Only last year, Panic, a 
(^rman circus company came to Warsaw, Zee Inklish 
Greus or something they called it. There, proshem 
Pana, they showed us twenty Hinduses. All in turban, 
everyone of them, as if all were Maharayas. What? 
Maharadjjas ? WJiat do you say ? Can’t catch it 
exactly. Maharajja, Maharajja. Some time ago there 
was a Maharajja too right here in Warsaw, w'Ould you 
believe it Panic, he had such a big turban on his 
head! But the gemleman had one w'caknees, a very 
pardonable foible though. I nu?an he liked the Var- 
shavianka/ immensely. He was invited to supper ai 

one of my friend’s. And he says, the Maharajja talked 
of nothing else but Varshaviankas the whole evening. He 
has been praotically all over the world, I mean, been to 
France, Italy. Spain and all that sort of thing, but lie 
said he had’nt met more beautiful women than 

Varshaviankas. 

Samir gave the official a winning smile of approbation 
and broached the subject of the parcel again: *Troshem 
Pana, the parcer. ** 

“Oh, yes, the parcel! Let mo see. 1 say, Stefan, 
Stefan, go and tell Pan • Direktor that a Pan Hindus 
has come, straight from KalkOotfa. He has a parcel or 
something waiting for him. Oh yes, the number. Yei^, 
take this slip. The number’s on] it. Ah yes, tliis’s life! 
Well, proshem Pana, how do you like our country. Too 
cold eh? By the way, Panic'', iwjw T know whom to 

ask. They say all sorts of things, but T can’t believe a 

word unless I see ’*he things with my own eyes. They 
say that the Yogas or whatever it is, that the Yogas “ 

Pan DirdLior came down in person at the irielligcnice 
that Hindus had come to the post office in his corporeal 
self. He asked Samir in a tone betraying great inner com- 
motion: “So, you are the Hindus, yes? A Maharaya, yes?** 
Before Samir could open his mouth to reply, the efficial 
ooirected the Director of the Department: “Panic Direk- 
toahe, allow me to correct you. We have a wrong way of 
pronouncing thiH^word. It ought to be Maharajja.*’ 

Samir thought it wise not to let the topic drift to a 
discussion of exoUc subjects, and mentioned the. object of 

S, VanhtviuilMt— wonUM ol Van 
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bis visit in a most businesslike fa^ion; “X hear, there 
U a parcel waiting for me ** 

“Parcel? Why yes, indeed, a parcel. Dot, 1 am afraid, 
er, er, I am afraid, much as 1 would have Lked to oblige 
you, er, it can’t be delivered. I mean, such stuff is for- 
bidden* to be imported into our country.” 

‘What stuff?” 

“You woitld like to hear, what stuff eh ? Stefan, 
Stefan, go and call the head clerk here, will you ? Any- 
one found in possession of such stuff is heavily fined or 
imprisoned, proshem Pana!” 

The head clerk arrived and eyeing Samir suspiciously 
from head to foot said rather stiilly: “Proshem Pana, the 
stuff may be an article of common use in your country, 
but in Europe (w«ih a stress on the word) it is used only 
by the worst kind ol libertines and that on the sly, avoiding 
the vigilant eyes of the police, you know!*’ 

“What article, pray?’* 

“What article ? You ought to know best, my respected 
Sir. If you pretend not to know, then I luigltt as well tell 
you that I have lu mention the name to the police.” 

*T hope, you are trying to be fiiu’.y'’, Samir said de* 
precatlngly, “Fur your information. I may tell you, my 
revered Sir, that one of yo«r Ministers ate this and pro* 
mised to propagate the use of this stuff in this oountry.” 

‘Ts that so? ! ! i hope you are fully aware of the 
consequences of spreading calumny aLH>ut an honourable 
Minister of State?** 

“Calumny?!” 

“Nothing crediatble ut any rate, I can tell you. You 
won’t call it cicdiiablc for an honourable Minister of State 
to use qiiuntitics of IIa^hisll or some such narcotics, would 
you? (pointing to* the tin) You mean to say that you are 
luiaware of the ^acl that this tin contains a whole loont 
(pound) of Hasliish or some such thing, made in. India, 
eh?” 

“Hashish! Don’t be silly, er, I mean don’t try to be 
-facetiuu.H, my revered Sir, W'c are accustomed to it from 
our vei7 infancy, and yon with your hashish aiwl what- 
not ” 

’‘W^liai did you say? You are acctistunicd to it from 
your infancy ? Well, if you are, then you may stand it all 
right. But only yesterday a colleague of mine, a man used 
to very strong tobacco, I might tel] you, look only a 
quarter-pi pe-ful of this. He just wanted to try the stuff, 
you know, on the sly like. Well, he takes hardly a quarter- 
pipe-ful, and lights his pipe. He had not puffed twice at 
the^pipe when he said he felt tenibly ill, and, had to go 
home in a taxi. The poor fellow hasn’t turned up for 
work to-day, if you care to know.** 

Samir fell a potent nauseating urge within him at the 
thought that the poor man had inhaled a quantity of smoke 
of the stuff being burnt, tiie very smell of which is reputed 
to exercise the most refractory of evil spirits in India. He 
gave a short description of the ingredient to dispel the 
Pan Direktor’s pcst^imisin adding: “Prosliem Pana, it’s not 
oiUy nourishment for us but more than medicine. If we 
don’t eat some spoonfuls of it twice a day, our gastric juice 
simply stands like stagnant bilge. Habit is the second 
nature, you know. It is both food and medicine to me 
here in your country.” Samir tried to strike a sympathetic 
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choril and added; t*Here, in your country, far away frcun 
lionie, with nobody to look after me.*^ 

The officials eachanged meaning glances. Then the 
head clerkV face beamed with grave aelf^Baiiafaction like 
the face of a man who takes snuff lights up with tliougbt* 
ful complacency after a pinch of that explosive. ^Didn’t I 
tell you, Panic Direkto^e”, he said triumphantly, **that 
there is something very fishy about it? Now you see, this 
really is some secret medicament made in India!” *‘Do 
you remember, Panic Direktozhe”, he continued, whisper- 
inig into the Directorial ear, **last year's case? Some Jew 
boy was doing exactly the Same «»ort of gaescheft-business, 
you know! He imported some pills from abroad and was 
ruining the health of the girls of this country!” 

The prompting was a sufficient ince niive for the Direk- 
tor to ask Samir rather brusquely : “You mean to say, this 
is edible?” 

”Oh, yes, Panic Direktoihe. You can try it yourself if 
you don’t believe me.” 

Pan Direktor opened the tin and urged by the animal 
instinct of smelling an unfamiliar article of food before 
eatinig it, sniffed dt the brownish powder, and fortliwith 
losing all control of^’er himself struck the head clerk’s bald 
pate with a tremendous storm of a sneeze. 

Samir proposed to demonstrate the innocence of the 
pulverized apices by offering to eat as much as the lid of 
the tin cjmtalned before the Direklor’s very eyes, llanlly 
had he uttered the woads when all the employees of the 
Department tlu'onged to the counter to watch the incredible 
trick. Samir gulped down ihe lidfnl of the powder witli 
no so much as a twitch on his face. Pan Direktor and the 
head clerk eyed each oilier with consternation, and gaped 
at smiling Samir expect ing him to sh^>w instantly the rope* 
trick or some such thing. 

One official opened his drawer and bringing out a 
handful of pins said: ^Panie, show this trick also. Zee 
Inklish Circua advertised that some Yoga would chew an«i 
swallow handfuls of nails Uke Quaker Oats. But didr'i. 
The fellow only swallowed fire.” ‘Tes, yes, Ponoe, for 
Heaven’s sake”, urged the others, ‘•and that trick of chop- 
ping off a man’s head and making the fellow alive again, 
and that trick of producing a snake from one's shoes, yes, 
yes. Panic, bring out the snake from our Pan Direklor’s 
shoes, and that trick of making a tree grow out a seed, 
and that one of producing a beautiful girl from one’s 
overcoat, please, from my overcoat, please. Panic, 1 ask 
you *• 

Having with great difficulty rescued himself froifi the 
'liands of postal officials a fatigued Samir, perspiring on 
that frosty day, someliow returned home, and lodj^ed a 
complaint against the management of the Post Office to the 
appropriate Minister of State. 

Then the knee-high petrified ice of the streets of War- 
saw melted in the warm sunshine and flowed into Mie Vis- 
tula in a thousand turbid streams. Tlie winter wtis over 
and so was the spring, and the Whitsuntide was expected 
in a day or two. Known the “Green Holidays” it was 
.a relic <of Pagan days, and people made merry In all 
Poland. Samir had been dreaming of a party treated to 
goose’s liver, breast and lege, delightCuily sunV in curry 


sauce, when his will power Struck seme telepathic wire 
high above. The maid came and announced the arrival of 
the postman, who in his enthusiasm had followed her to 
the study. As soon as he saw Samir he gave him a correct 
military salute as much as to hint at a proper pourboire 
befitting die occasion. 

^Dziendobry Panu'*”, he ejaculated triuinphanily, ‘^he 
parcel has come to you at last. Didn't I "tell you. Panic, 
now didn’t I, he, he, he, that you are a foreign gentleman, 
and they wouldn’t have the guzs to withold your parcel? 
On top of that, you are a Hindus, a Maharajja! Evi^ybody 
of our office knows, you ore a Maharajja. Well, I know the 
very first day 1 met you. 1 went home and told my missus 
about it. I met a Hindu gentleman, a real Maharajja 1 

.said the postman opented his leather bag bringing 

out a parcel reverently placed it on the table. *Tlien he 
handed over another slip of paper and a letter to Samir. 

There was a bill of 25 zlotys and 50 gro^hes (about 
Rs, 13) to pay. The items were entered as customs duty 
so much and demurrage for .<(ix months and ten days so 
much. The note accompanying the hill ran thus: 

"It is regretfully requested that in' future, and for 
whatever purp>ose it may be, public, private or conmirrrial. 
importing oi such artlclrs will require a previous sanction 
of the Ministries of Health and Finance and of tlie Board 
of Trade, and the last two in connection with clearing for- 
malities. At first all chemical examinations failed to 
reveal the nature of the article. Subsequently the laliel 
on the tin: ‘Curry IWder’ served as the pioper clue. 
We have succeeded in receiving the expert opinion lof a 
Beauty specialist (holding a diploma from Paris) of the 
best Beauty Parlour of Wiarsaw, to the effect that there is 
a rage among young women of this country (the fashion is 
copied from Paris alas!) to get siinbumt and pose 
exotic women from the tropics. It is they who import this 
brownish powder to match their gunbuxnt skin. You, Sir, 
made an official, written statement in your complaint to 
the effect that you use itt as a kitchen ingredient. Though 
it is not tlie custom in this counltry to indulge in pleasan- 
tries in official correspondence, we are prepared to treat 
your statemenlt as facetious, however out of keeping it be 
•with the consuetude prevailinig in our realm. If you still 
insist on the veracity of your averment, we can only say: 

“A la bonne heure! Thrive oni it!” Your most 

obedient servant” 

When Samir saw the •postman to the door, and open- 
ing the lid in feverish excitement took a long sniff of the 
powder, he could not recognise the compound ol the 
various ingredients with which he had been familiar from 
his infancy. Having spent six months and ten days ;n 
constant intercourse with Ehu de Cologne, Mitsuko, Reine 
des Rosea, .Cent Fleurs, Narcisse and a hundred other 
foreign wencliesi, the rice-eating son of a Bengali, so to 
•ay, that tin of Bengal curry had completely forgotten 
itself. 

Samir put a pinch of that on his tongue jand ascer- 
tained that it auH Usted like curry, but in> fragrance it 
nnild indeed beat any of the best Coty’s, face powder. 

a Dilsiiad>r}r PsAtt*--Goo<t 



CONTROL OF STR4TEG1C MINERALS (1) IN INDU : MICA 

By B/VMANI RANJAN CHOWDHURY, 

Mine Specinhsi and Industrial Planner (Late of the Oovernment of India ^ 


Under the Britieh administration of India, matters and 
details of hiRh straiteRy and diplomacy were exclusively 
as the close preserve for the white administrators in 
the goveminmitv with strictest control under the ^top 
sedtef* level of official secrecy, so tliat not an inkling 
may get into the Indian knowledge. Subjects under thi^ 
category oomprised of various working programmes of high 
imperial policy. 1 am, for the present article, concerned 
with the control <of strategic minerals, of which I coniine 
the discussions to mica today. After the British ^quitting*, 
the *8teel*frame*structuTe’ of India has come into the hands 
of the National leaders but with what mutilation, supres- 
eiott and distortion, who can and will say ? Piles of 
^secret* files and papers from the official archives have 
been reported to have been destroyed on the eve of transfer 
of power. Much of the important information of the type, 

1 am afraid, may nut be available to our national leaders 
in the government, who may have to work up the national 
policy and strategy in all phases from the scrappy materiali« 
that might be available here and there. 

Strategic Materials: Minerals 

This category is subjedt to modification, based onl 
experience, ’iiuvenrioiis and newer developments of war 
technique and science. In the last war, the following were 
specialiy classified as 'strategic materials’, indispensable 
for the victorious conduct of a long-drawn war; 

Minerals: Antimony, Asbestos^ Cadmium, Chromite, 
Copper, Cobalt, Graphite, Lead, Manganese, Mica, Moly- 
bdenum, Nickel, Tin, Tungsten, Vanadium and Zinc. 

Nan>-mineralsi Rubber, Oil, Cotton, Manila-fibre (also 
«isa1). Jute and Silk ettc. 

In defininjg the strategic materials and '‘key com- 
modities”, each natiion has to take into account the abund- 
ance and easy availahiUity or shortage of a particular com- 
modity from its own point of view. What is considered 
'strategic’ by the United States may not necessarily appear 
to be 'strategic’ for Japan or Australia and also what is 
judged as a *key commodity’ say during the forties and 
fifties of the present century, may not be deemed as sudi 
in the Jicit forties and fifties,— -strategy and scientific 
•achievements of which time, are sure vastly to differ from 
what we hove at our credit today. According to the United 
States Army and Navy strategy, “to be classed as strategic, 
« material must not be only a ‘key* commodity, bur. one 
lof which the domefrie supply is insufficient.” Again there 
are certain materiris, which are absolutely indispensable 
for war and peace but the reserves of which are providen- 
tially distrihutad fairiy ^nniidiout the world and theoouices 
and natnre of which reserves are also fairly well-known 
and available in afaundanoe. Such materials may not he 
ejasaed as “strategic” or “key commodity”, from this point 


of view, for particular nationalities. Iron ore, coal, petro- 
leum. copper, lead, etc., may he cited to fall in this cate- 
gory for IJ.S.A, 

Strategic Minerals Board 

I would suggest the setting up of a Strategic Minerals 
Board for the Union of India and I draw the attention of 
our Prime Minister and otlier Ministries (x>ncemed, namely, 
Defence, Mines and Commerce. The Board, of course, should 
have sub-committees for the various minerals, such as Iron 
Ore, Mica. Petroleum etc., which for India, constitute ‘stra- 
tegic and key counmodities'. There are certain minerals, 
reserves of which are confined to one or two countries of 
the world and that too is unknown if not ‘unknowable* 
quantities. Sheet Mica is one such mineral. If by 
prospecting, you ascertain the occurrence of mica in any 
particular locality, you cannot ascertain by any known 
method so far, the approximate size, quality and extent of 
the reserves discovered, U. whether it is in usable flaw- 
less quality sheets or that it may go in just for scraps, or 
waste. Mica has thus its own initrinisic and intricate prob- 
lems of itself and it can better be put in the category of 
precious metals like diamonds, rubies and similar crys- 
talline natural formations underground. 

Anclo-America and Mica Resources 

British Government with India as her imperial pos- 
session, boasted hitherto as the sole monopolist iin owner- 
ship of the best mica reserves of the wwld and during the 
last two world-wars, she controlled the production and dis- 
tribution of India Mica, entirely herself and the United 
States in joint coUaborallion by meaiHs of Mica Ordinance 
or Control Orders. On the outbreak of the last war, the 
writer had been called upon by the Govemmeni of India, 
War Board, to advise them on Mica control and a machin- 
ery of mica control was brought imio being. From the 
latter half of 1942, on Anglo-American Joint MiCa Mission 
came out to India to make exclusive purchase of all the 
sheet mica tlvat rould be produc-cd under the war impetus 
and exports other than by this Mission had been prohibited. 
, At certain times mica had to be transported by planes, to 
avoid delay and the perils of the sea due to enemy actions. 

Now that the Union of India holds monopoly of this 
great national asset, Britain or America shall have to look 
on India for supply of sheet mica of the Muscovite type. 
Mica is not only an essential sinew of modern scieriific 
Warfare but it is also of equal if not still greater import- 
ance for peace-time progress of modem cirilisation. It is 
liiebsfxMre of extreme importance for the Union Ci»vern- 
meni of India to initiate proper action for its conservation 
and economic utilisation in national interests. Control of 
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tlieae valuable aaoeta inust not be left in the hands of the 
extra-territorials through overt and covert methods. 

Reseahch and Industrial Development Neglected 
There has not been aivy good effort at research irith 
inica in the past, save and except a little effort made at 
the personal initiative of the late Dr. P. N. Ghosh of the 
Dniversity College of Science, Calcutta, whom the writer 
interested in it, (after the publication of the writer’s 
India Mica*,) Dr. Ghosh later contributed a chapter 

entitled “The Electrical uses of Mica”, in the 

author’s Handbook of Mica* (published by Messrs. 
Thacker Spink & Co. ini 1039). 1 have since tried to 

interest others of eminence and affluence in the prospects 
of the development of mica and mjca-producis manufac- 
turing industry in India hut with little success so far. 
In India in the present mental make-up of the capitalists, 
in whose hands the country’s wealth lies accumulated, it 
teems to be a difficult problem. These people, with rare 
exceptions, do not possess the necessary drive, resource- 
fulness and enlightened conscience, usually displayed by 
Europeans and Americans, so as to embark on such 
scientilic development »»f industries in the collective national 
interests and for equitalde distribution of benefits amongst 
all concerned. So far as the Indian srienilists, inventors 
and pioneer entrepreneurs are concerned, it has been a 
tad and sordid tale of most shameless exploitation, often kill- 
ing the gander that gave the golden eggs. Indeed the earnest 
and unassuming pioneers in this country, seldom get pro- 
per environs and opportunities for their talents and en- 
deavours and they rot in miserable careers of life. Now 
that the national government has come into being and 
our popular leaders have taken over the reins of administra- 
tion, it is expected lliat “Proper man will find his 
proper place** and the government will provide the 
Buitahic opportunities in stimulating private and state enier- 
prises. free from unfair exploitation so that individuals of 
deserving talents and worth horn under humbler auspices 
of li^e may build up prosperous careers to the general 
cnrirhmenl of the national exchequer. 

Sj. Sarai Chandra Bose, when Member for the Mines 
in the Interim Government of India, made the following 
utterance : 

“Mica is at present mainly expoiied as a raw 
material hut we feel that mica manufacture should l)C 
developed in this country to an infinitely greater extent 
than it i^ today. We sliould take steps to utilise our 
raw materials ourselves and with that end in view, we 

s India Mtra, pub1iph«d in 1932. price Ra. 5 : Handbook Mteop 
price Its. 15. American sditinn publiabed from Brooklyn, N. Y in 
I9il. 


Aould examine the pesBibilities of starting manufao 
tilling concerns in different parts of the oounitry at aia 
early date and encouraging and developing the manu- 
facturing concerns that exist.” 

More than a year has passed but nothing tangible baa 
materialised in this direotioii. It was also stated by the- 
Member: * 

*Tbe Clentral Govemmeut is probably in a better 
position than the individual provinces to evolve a com- 
mon policy for the whole of India. The role of the 
Centre as 1 envisage it, would be to co-ordinate policy 
throughout India and ensure that the mineral wealth 
of the country is conserved and utilised to the fullest 
advantage.” 

Mica, At Present The Monopoly Of The Few 

India as a whole, after the* ’quitting’ of the British,, 
runs the risk of being entrapped by the Big Buuncss* 
on a broader conitext, for purposes which may not lie 
conducive to the interest of the common man. In the 
line of mica, things are already concentrated in the hands 
of scarcely a dozen interests of which 4 or 5 own or com- 
mand the bulk of tlie total strategic deposits. The National 
Govertmient has to consider if it is safe in national in- 
terests, 10 leave the control, ownership or distribution of 
such a vital strategic asset of a vast country like India 
in the bands of o half-a-dozen hands. Sir J. D. Si f ton. once 
the Chief Secretary and later the Governor of Bihar, once 
stated in the Bihar Legislative Council : 

“We have here in this province, the most important 
imperial asset. The Industry is therefore of more than 
local iniporiancc. The supply is by no means in- 
exhaustible and it becomes the duty of the local govern- 
ment as trustees of this important deposit, to conserve^ 
the available supplies and to keep the industry in a 
healthy and prosperous condition.” 

The whole mica industry in Bihar today lies at the* 
mercy of practically 3 major parties of whom one practi- 
cally moulds the policy for the others and the rest, by 
various long-established influences and practices. In ther 
present state of affairs, even in trading, the small man 
is cornered. The monopolists are merrily ruling on. In 
course of the last few months, exports of mica fromi 
Calcutta alone ranged between 25 to over 60 lakhs of 
rupees in value per month of which more than 50 per 
cent represent the totals of 3 firflfs. Hic controlling 
hand of Anglo-America continues behind the “Indin 
Ltd.” screen; a high-level investigation is imperatively 
necessary, without the least loss of time. I appeal 'to Mir, 
Gadgil, the present Mines Minister in the Union Gov(^<- 
ment. 



REFUGEE PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


By V. V. SAVANNA 


Introduction 

liJviL work must have tvil consequences and one oC the 
most tragic legacies of the ronununal strife that has been 
<leliberate]y fomented and freely nurtured in recent years 
is* the huge refugee question. Broadly stated, since the 
last general ejections and particularly after the horrid 
events that took j>lace in Calcutta, Noakhub, and Bihar, the 
problem of refugees is faced by India as a whole which 
has only taken a serious turn after the partition of the 
eountry or after the announcemenni of what is known as 
‘^Radcliffe’s Award.’ The widespread orgies of loot, 
arson and senseless savagery led to sorious drop in levels 
production, caused destruction or damage to wealth 
and ‘properly, public and private, and loss of thousands 
•of innocent lives, both human and bovine. The conse- 
'quent dislocation in all spheres of economic activity in- 
cluding the administrative services of the government h, and 
the ruling grmeral feeling of fear and insecurity have 
resulted in diversion and wastage of time and energies 
which ought to have been profitably focussed towards 
eopsolidatioiv of the economic, political, f-ocial and moral 
basis of each of the Dominions for the urgent task of 
•their reconstruction and regeneration. These developments 
'Coinciding witli the prevailing acute conditions with re- 
gard to food, cloth and housing can\iiol but aggravate the 
general state of things exisung in bjuth ihc new Dominions 
Jind may jeopardise their very existence, if no adequate 
timely measures are taken up. 

PRESENT Position Of The Refugee Problem 
Our refugee problem has some characteristics peculiar- 
ly its own which differ in a way from the eraigrationi move- 
ments in the past or the refugee problems faced by cer- 
tain countries of Kurope and Asia during the lam two 
great world wars. In the first instance the mass exodus 
•of population in different parts is not the effect of emi- 
gration policies of ihe respective governiments, such as 
the typical mass emigration among countries of the world 
particularly during the 19lh and 20th centuries which was 
•frequently assisted and direfted by the Governments enn- 
'cerned.* *Tn fact the Prime Minister of the Indian Dominion 
lias clearly stated that the present national tiuderiaking of 
mass transfers of population in the Punjab is ratber forced 
•on the Govemment againlst their declared intentions. 
Secondly, the problem does neither correspond exactly to 
the situation of th» attack by a formidable aggressor from 
outside, nor to the situation of a violent revolution, within 
the ooantry.like the October Revolution in .Soviet Russia, 
because tBehuically speakinig condiiicins necessary fear bodi 
these things are aheenr from :he 'causes of the present 

1* 8m. /lUtriMlioiM/ MignUotUt by tbe NatloMl Butmo of 
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troublo. The trouble is largely communal and therefore 
the capitalists as well as the proletariait and iniellecUials, 
all alike, are liable to fall viciims to the catasirophc. The 
flight of people en masse is practically confined to the 
individuals and tlujee families who are driven to it by force 
of religious clrcumsitances and psychological factors. 
Obviously there are no strong economic or political motives 
to forge these unhappy persons into n coherent association 
or a regular group of emigrant* in course of time on either 
side of the frontiers,® as tlieir decisions have no strong 
economic or political foundation and are the out come of 
spontaneous actions taken under panic, religious frenzy 
and lawlessncs!*. Moreover, the problem faced by us is 
twofold. On the one hand asylum has to be given for the 
refugees coming from outside, say from Pakistan, on the 
other hand the refugees belonging to tbe religious minor* 
ities in question have to be duly protected and, if so 
desired, arrangements have to be made for their safe re- 
moval to the other Doininiion. As a matter of fact the 
nature of tlie refugee problem i.s very peculiar, as the 
posittoin of the refugees does not- conform to the status of 
regular emigrants or to political exiles. 

Final statistics are not available about the numerical 
position of this compulsory displarcment of people. Des- 
cribing the problem as ‘lerrifir/, the Prime Minister of 
India has slated that at leasi two million people on either 
side of ihe West and the Fast Punjab have becni moved or 
going to hr moved, although according to the tinoflicial 
sources, it is estinuiled that at least three million pi:^sons 
must have crossed the borders on either side of the Punjab. 
As a matter of fact tbe exodus from the West Punjab 
actually started in the month of last March and since then 
aibout one millioni Hindus and Sikhs have come to India. 
However, the Westward movement of Muslim population in 
the Punjab has commenced relatively much laier, for pro- 
bably the Muslim population in the East Punjab must hay© 
been under the prolonged oJd impression of the provincial 
majority of their community before the annoimcemcnt of 
the Award of the Boundary Commission. If it is finally 
agreed by the two Central Covcrnmejits upon exchange of 
populations in the two sectors of ihe Punjab, it would 
approximately entail the tranj-fer of about four million 
people otni either side on the basis of the census figures of 
1941. Accoums regarding exodus of religious minorities 
(Muslims and non-Muslims) taking place in various parts 
of the two Dominions arc forthcoming, and they are not 
verified by official statements. Jt i.«; re.ported unofficially 
that at least six lakhs of noni-Muslims must have left the 
Province of Sind, since the outbreak of the O’lctia riots 
(2(jth August, 1947) to neighbouring states an** provinces. 
For the sake of argument, if it is assumed liiat tbcrc will 

&. C/, Proletarian Maaa Mlgmilon during 19th and 20th centurion 
Pitfc, inUrtutional Migrations, Ibid, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 81.87. 
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be similar moremento of entire minority population between 
India and Pakistan!, according to the figure of the last 
census^ it would involve, if states are excluded, transfer 
of about 1,670 thousand Sikhs or broadly speaking 16J557 
thousand non-Muslims from Pakistan to India and con- 
versely about 30,996 thousand Muslima from India to 
Pakistan.* 

The flare-up in the Punjab caught the two new Govern- 
ments napping. Any estimate of the number of persons 
killed and the value of the loss of properties involved 
would be a wild guess, and the official figures given were 
highly conservative. In spite of tlie previous experiences 
in Bengal amd Bihar and the pitch of communal tension 
prevalent particularly in the Punjab (where many military 
units were reported to have been mobilised in anticipation 
of trouble as a result of the award of the Boundary Com- 
mission), it is regrettable to note that Govemmenita should 
he taken unaware by the communal outbreak which rapidly 
developed into a serious crisis. Pt. Nehru has referred to 
this point in an outspoken statement: 

must confess that we have several times under- 
estinkuted tlie trouble,. ... we were rather taken un- 
awares by these happenings. Perhaps it was our fault 
and we ought not to have tsdcen unawares by anything. 
And if a Government is taken unawares, it must suffer 
for it ... . Having under-estimated once, twice, three 
times, we decided not to do it again. ... So we built 
up a machinery which could deal with every possible 
contingency and emergency all over India.”* 

In brief the following appear to be the measures taken 
by the Government of India and Pakistan to meet the 
eituaiion. The first question to which serious attention is 
accorded, is the evacuation of people concerned to the 
respective dominfona by all possible means of quick trans- 
port, by land, sea and air in close co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments. The Governments have tried to 
ensure militaiy protection to their respective communities 
even in the remotest regions in either of the Dominions 
and from there they are shifted to the refuget* centres to 
effect, if the refugees wish, their final removal to the res- 
pective Dominions under military escort. As soon a« the 
refugees cross the national borders, th(*y find food, medi- 
cal aid and other facilities to meet their most urgent needs 
given according to arrangements made bv the Provincial 
Governments and benevolent orgunisatioiifi. It is happy 
to note that the porominenlt leaders ini India and Pakistan 
have condemned unequivocally the acts of violence and 
bitter feelings of nanow and dangerous communalism and 
have given instructions to their followers to forget the 
past and to protect the minority communities m their 
localities. In India, a new Portfolio is created for Ui«* pur- 
pose of Relief and Rehabilitation of refugees and sliip- 
wirecked lives. Besides, an Emergency Coinmittee of the 
Cabinet is set up to deal with the Punjab sitvation and 
tbe Committee has to meet day to day to diicusb ^itoblems 

3. If sbitliticf for tbe Steto* tro etto if\o1u4e3, the rorrMpoiidlsf 
figutee uo ehtnft 1,718 tboiuand 8lkh* or tt.TM thoue«iMl non- 
MBfUme fren MJetaa soS 41,569 tbonMftd Mattel Imm tadSi that 
•re to bo ebiflod to the iwpootfro Boa i a iom . 
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oa they arise and issue directions. The Emergenqr Com- 
mittee consists of the Prime Minister, the Defence Minister, 
the l^Dsporf Minister ^d the Minister for Refugees, 
while the Govemor-Generail and the Gommander-in-Chief 
partake in the deliberations as invitees. 

Broad Outunes Of The Task 

After an analysis of the nature and position of the 
refugee problem, it is necessary to examine the broad out- 
lines of the task of suggesting appropriate solutions. Fronn 
the outset there are at least three distinct phases in the 
solution of the problem tor., the immediate, the provi- 
sional and the final. The immediate task is the establish- 
ment of peace and order in places subjected to distur- 
bances and the removal of minorities concerned to the 
refugee centres ensuring security to them under strong 
military force. In accordance with the desires of the 
people, they may he either evacuated to the other dominion 
or may be allowed to stay there under protection, till 
conditions improve and reftiim to normal. The refugees- 
who are not mobilised by Government are to report on 
arrival at the Refugee Registration centres opened at 
suitable places or at the nearest taluk or district govern- 
ment offic«*& of the Mamlatdars and Collectors. Refugee 
Committees are to be formed out of the refugees to place 
their pressing needs, grievances and all matters of their 
common interest and well-being before the authorities con- 
cerned. Official announcements have to be made regularly 
from time to time legairding the various developmems» 
the measures taken and tlie state of affairs to the public 
and to the refugees. Similar committees may be formed 
out of the majority communities and other social workers,, 
known as the Refugee Aid Committees. Their work is to 
protect minorities in tlieir own regions, to infuse them 
with confidence, to cxealte and to work for the establish- 
ment of cordial and paternal relations betweeen tlie two 
communitieH, to safeguard the properties seized or usurped 
by unauthorised persons, to trace out and recover wandering 
refugees, abducted women and children and to co-operate 
generally in the work of the Government in all suck 
matters. Again Refugee Advisory Committees constituting 
representatives of Refugee Committees and Refugee Aid 
Committees may lie formed to advise the Ministry of the 
Relief and Rehabilitation of refugees on the evolution of 
policy and its execution. These must constitute the non- 
official bodies to help in the solution of the refugee 
question. 

The above proposals require some time for their 
effective realisation and therefore some provisional aironge- 
moUe need be made for the interval. That is exaedyrthe: 
question of the distribution and placing of refugees, and 
making arrangemems for their provisional maititenanoe or 
employment in provinces and states which have giveib 
them asylum. The provisional work chiefly ooasittB o£ 
effecting temfporary relief measures without any pKimary. 
regard to the aspect of their rehabilitation., first 

place, the refugees hawe to be redistrilmted Hr varioim 
regions, as a result of negotiations entered Into widi the 
previnicial govenunents and states as well as, private or 
political organisations willing to aooept dm refiageet, taking 
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into account the wishes ol the refugees and the resources 
of the reoipieiits. Unless the tasks of leceiving and dis- 
tjjhttting are co-ordinated properly, there will be over- 
crowding or congestion in certain places which produce 
complications, especially when the refugees come all at one 
time, in large numbers. From the practical viewpoint re- 
fugees heionging to the minority communities may be en- 
camped in urb^ areas in order to ensure them strong protec- 
tion against any possible emergency, while the refugees be- 
longing to majority community, largely coming from different 
parts of the other Domiition, may be removed to rtiral 
parts after a short p^od of their reception. They are to 
he sent to the chief town of^ the district for which they 
have been assigned in order that they may be distributed 
later on in euitablo places in the district with the assist- 
ance of the village committees set up for the purpose of 
receiving and settling the refugees provisionally. This 
will avoid the possible otlior alternatives of refugees re- 
maining stranded in provinces economically incapable of 
roaiiUtaining or absorbing them and also the congestion and 
increase in the size of the refugee population in urban 
areas. Though they may be housed in buildings fallen 
vacant due to evacution, to avoid complications or mis- 
givings in the minds of the original owners for returning 
to their houses early, it is advisable as far as possible to 
find accommodation for the refugee in vacant public or 
private buildings huts, bams etc. after duly recondition- 
ing them. Tlie GiUectors with the hdp of the local bodies 
like the District Boards and Municipal liodies have to 
look after the maintenance and welfare of tlie refugees 
until they find work o>r a final solution is reached. To make 
them self-reliant, it is desirable to help tlieni in finding 
some employment within the limits of their new conditions 
of life. Partly since conditions in the countryside arc not 
so satisfactory and partly since some of the refugees may 
not adjust themselves to rural life, it is possible that a 
good number of refugees tend to leave the districts to 
which they have been assigned and gravitate towards towns 
and industrial centres where they hope to obtain employ- 
ment in commerce and industry. In such an event, issue of 
identity certificates to the refugees to enable them to move 
freely wherever they like may prove helpful. 

The measures discussed above are only of a temporary 
character, and the questiom cannot be fully tackled, unless 
some final solution is found. That consists of repatriation, 
migration and permanent settlement of refugees. The im- 
plications of each of them are briefly laid down. The re- 
patriation of the refugees to their original places is a 
suggestion par excellence. Obviously there are no economic, 
legal or political obstacles to the return of the refugees, 
as the refrigees have got the legal recognition of their 
rights of citizenship and ownership of their properties etc. 
by the Governments of India and Pakistan, irrespective of 
whatever took place as a consequence of the disturbances. 
But it is difficult to estimate the exact number of the re- 
fugees who axe likely to go back im the near future, parti- 
cularly to Pakistan until the element of communalism is 
completely eliminated, in tin body politic of Pakistan, 
Repatriation kt preferred in case of those who wish to 
return to their homes and to have a chance of recovering 


their property. However, the possibilities of repatriating the 
refugees appear to be limited as it is a Bolutioni which 
depends on some praeticel and poliitcal considerationa 
which cannot be discussed here. 

The second consideration is emigration or migration* 
Migration policies in course of the last century or so 
fluctuated between enthusiastic encouragement and severe 
restriction.* In recent years under the influence of the 
depression a number of countries have more or less com- 
plelely closed their frontiers to foreign labour. However 
acute the question of population to Indio, it is evident that 
tliere is no possibility of avoiding emigration of people 
from Pakistan. One redeeming feature is that the flow 
of emigration of population is not one-sided, as there 
is an equal proportion of displacement of population in 
the opposite direction. Owing to the short distance 
between India and Pakistan, the transport cliarges may be 
Icbs. Looked at from this viewiH>int, the spontaneous 
migration of persons who decide to move from one 
Dominion to another or from one part of the Dominion to 
another at their own expense and rely largely or entirely on 
their own resources is good inasmuch as it relieves some 
trouble and cost on. the part of the Government, and pro- 
per facilities of transport are to be provided. Bui large- 
scale migraition cannot take place without extensive deve- 
lopemnt schemes in the new regions. Migration must, like 
other economic activities, be planned to carry through 
a policy which will promote the interests of the countriea 
of emigration and immigration and of the migrants^ 
themselves. 

Hence in case of those refugees who cannot be xe- 
patriated, who perhaps form a majority, the possibilitiea 
of settling them permanently may be explored. It it is 
accepted os an inevitable solution, however painful the 
conclusion may appear, it is fair that the valuation of pro- 
perties abandoned by the refugees may be undertaken 
under the supervision of a Joint Commission of both the 
Central Governments and that the refugees may be given 
compensation to whidi they are entitled, as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that they may settle down permanently in 
the new territories. At the time of paying compensation 
at different rates, a certain percentage (say 10) may be 
deducted on payments made above a certain minimum 
towards Refugee Fund. If the general notion that economi- 
cally the Muslims occupy a less advantageous position 
than tho Hindus and Sikhs in the matter of ownership of 
wealth and property is accepted as true, the proposal is 
likely to enhance the liabilities of Pakistan State to India 
in the aggregate. 

The organlisation of settlement of refugees is great 
wherein the close co-operation lietween the Government 
and ithe private or public bodies is of vital importance. 
In tills task, the Government, the Employment Exchange 
services, the employers, the Trade Unions, and other allied 
organisations have a parr to play ini helping the refugee 
population in finding their daily bread and work. Refugees 
belonging to agricultural eoiranunities may be settled on 
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poramboke or govetnjnent vasto lands. To reduce to a 
minimum the probable opposition against Ckpropifation of 
private landis acquisitions ^d reclamation of additional 
ureas must be simultaneously taken up. There is also need 
for providing them with fmancial aid until they can stand 
on their own legs. For instance, refugees settled on land 
require a dwelling, livestock, agricultural implements, seed 
etc. in addition to form land, while the non-ngricultura] 
refugees have to be inrovided with housing and, if they are 
artisans, with tools and machinery to carry on their work, 
besides provision for family expenses till income is derived 
from their occupaUons. Indeed complicated issues have 
however to be fully discussed to safeguard the interests of 
workers and other interests concerned in each of the pro- 
vinces as well as the interests of the refugees. At this stage 
close cooperation between the Ministers for labour and for 
refugees together with the Department of Planning and 
'Development is essential to give a relative prospect of 
success in life to the settlers. 

• I 

Matters Of Organisations 

The desired ends can be only obtained by collective 
efforts methodically organised. Statistics are to be collected 
by the Refugee services abmit the dates of arrival and 
departures of the refugees in different regions and their 
oomposttion according to age, sex and occupation. Full 
details are to be gathered regarding number of families, 
number of peraons in each family (numlier received 
casualties, died or missing) ; number of males, femalcw and 
children (number of persons rendered orphans or widows to 
be shown separately) ; localities of origin (district, taluk 
and village) ; and lastly regarding pr«*vinuy occupations 
(Profession, Government or private services, business, 
artisan, peasant proprietors, agricultural landless workers, 
students, unemployed and the like). Owing to lack of 
proper means of registering the icfugees in many provinces 
and states the compilation of census figures outlined above 
would be presented with many diftiruUies. However, with 
effective assistance of provincial povcminents the Refugee 
committees, the Refugee Aid Clonimiliecs approximate 
figures can be obtained. The. final stalislir^ supplied by 
the Refugee Department may be incomplete ns u certain 
number of families may, fur various reasons, fail to give 
^rrect information or to fill up llie ‘declaraii<in forms* at 
the nearest Refugee centres on their arrival." At a later 
stage tesearclies have to be conducted by the Department 
of Refugees in eo] labor ation with the I'nivei*sirirs in the 
Provinces affected to study the refugee situation cheaply, 
its effects on labour conditions, employment etc, u. make 
necessary improvements. 

In order to avoid frictions, waste of efforts, dupiicaiion 

functions and various other defects, the hece^-ily to 
<C0H»rdinRte the weak of various servicifs dealing with the 
refugee problem is obvious. One of the essential d itics of 
the new Miniatry for refugees is to grapple with tbr prob- 
lem of refugees by coHordinatjng and consolubiting the 
efforts and goodwill of the provincial govcrniTtni*, and 
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states with the help of the Central Refugee Advisory 
Committee. 

FiNANaAL Implications 

The effective implementation of these measures largely 
depends om the financial resources. Both aa regards relief 
and settlement, the chief bottleneck is the same, namely 
lack of funds.'' No estimates can be made at present about 
the total cost of settling the refugees. It is equally not 
possible to express an opinion here and now, whether the 
provinces involved can raise funds entirely from their 
own resources and to what extent they have to look to 
the funds contributed from other areas and by the Central 
Government as it requires a detailed study of their econo- 
mic and financial position.. In view of the huge deficit 
previously faced by the Central Government in framing 
its budget, it is difficult to say whether the two states of 
Pakistan and India can stand by themselves without im- 
pairing the general econcunic position in the mailer of 
raising sums within the countries, or the fulfilment of 
their obligations in connect ioru with the refugee will 
necessitate them to have resource to an international loan. 
If the prospects of raising necessary funds within the two 
countries aie not bright, the question of raising any inter- 
national loan or approaching an organisation like the 
U. N. R. R. A. deserves full investigation. Various ways 
of raising funds have to be urgently devised. Collections 
may be made in money or in kind (foodgrains, fuel, and 
clothing oodisislent with the existence of rationing and 
controls) and the proceeds may be distributed among re- 
fugees by tlie Refugee Aid Clommittee. But it may be 
noted that collections of this kind have been made on 
varl«>iis occasions in the last few years and it will be easily 
realised that the charitable sources of the common man 
have become almost exhausted, the amounts of such col- 
lections already having coimmenced recording diminishing 
returns in recent months. Therefore, a special tax on pro- 
perty owners in, the country generally, and particularly in 
the Regions invoh’cd may be levied, besides imposition of 
an additional charge on all the wealthy and propertied 
persons at the time of handing over their properties to 
iht m on their return, may be resorted to. 

Conclusion 

Tlie refugee situation has assumed great proportions 
and it is difficult to bring al>oui fully the serious implica- 
tions involved in dealing with problGms of lhi.s kind, 
political and social. One cannot prophesy the new turns 
things may take in future which have to be boldly and 
rleterminatcly faced and overcome by the respective Govern- 
ments hy harnessing all their resources ami energies to 
the fullest extent. The relief and rehabilitation of the 
refugees, the able-bodied as well as the disabled, shall be 
a hard task which can be only carried on an inter-pro^ 
vincial scale, as the work has a national character and no 
isolated or provincial measures are adequate. 

7. G/. Mr, Jiniwh the League lectslitora ox W«at Punjab 
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SOME INFORMATION ABOUT OMICHAND FROM THE CALCUTTA 
HIGH COURT RECORDS 
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Omichand (Amirchand) is an unfortunate figure of British 
Indian history. He stumbles from obscurity into the pages 
of history vhen his greatest financial gamble failed miser- 
ably. The fraud perpetrated by Clive made Omichand a 
figure of Indian history. But we do not really know miicii 
about him. 

An exploration of the unprinteJ records of the High 
Court of Calcutta unexpectedly revealed the existence of 
a considerable number of papers concerning Omichand 
among the records of the Mayor’s court and the Supreme 
Court. The notes of Hyde, one of the puisne judges of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta also contain some in- 
formation about him. This accumulated miscellany is 
helpful in rcoonstru cling the career of this Sikh merchant, 
thmjgh it throws no light on the part which he played in 
llie ».oiiseiracy against Siraj*Ud-l)aula. 

Omichand’s name was really Amirrliand. Huzuri Mul 
(Hiizari Mai), his brollier-in-law, who was for a long 
time his close associate and later the principal executor oi 
his will, refers to him as Amirchand itk several docum(?nls. 
In one of the Bengali documents he describes himself— 

"aipflr 

then turned (by slurring over r) into English as “manager 
of the estate of the laic Balm Amecchand”, which was 
spelt also as Umichund or Omichand. 

The Seths of Siitanati worketl brokers to the East 
India Company in their Dadni business in the seventJ'^i‘ih 
century and in the early years of the eighteenth. In his 
early days Amirchand attached him^elf to one of the Seths. 
In 1795, in a case before the Supreme Court— Bulaki 
Singh vs. Gopinath Seth - Jogmohan Sen, an old servant of 
the Seths, who was more than seveniy years old at the 
time, deposed to tlie effect that Bostfxm Das Seth was the 
maker of Ami^chand^^ h^rtune. Hostom Das and Amir- 
chand were for some time partners. Jogmoban Sen re- 
peated with emphasis — “Who was Omichand ? His for- 
tune, character and all were made under the Seat. By 
Scat I mean Boslom Das Seat.” Bostom Das was very 
unfortunate in later life and died in 1752. He sum- 
moned Amirchand and told his old partner in business 
that he could not Impc to live long, that he was indebted 
to many people and he had many children. How’ were 
they to be takem care of and what would Amirchand 
advise him to do? Amirchand advised him to make a 
fictitious mortgage comprehending all his propel ly in 
Amirchand’s name and leave the document with hrs son 
Nexnai Chand SetTS. In case any creditor laid claim to 
any of Bostom Das’s house property in Calcutta Amirchand 
would maki a counier-eloim as mortgage. Amirchand 
aured his old partner, *T will pay off all yout debts and 
uve your house from your creditors” It is relevant to 
aoie that the Calcutta estate of Bottom Das included 
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“ToIIah garden, Chowringliee garden which is novr includ- 
ed in ilic esplanade and Jourabagan Carden.” The sons- 
of Bo.stmn Das were alarmed at this prospect of a mort- 
gage. But Amirchand assured tliem and said that the 
mortgage would bear no intcre.m and Pitambar Seth, owner 
of half share must no) sign it. the paper should be ante* 
dated and no one was to witness it. His plan was to 
scare away the creditors of Boslom Das, not to sell the 
property under duress but to make a gradual Sale and 
pay off the debts. Bostom Das died shortly after this 
fictitious mortgage was made. This episode reveals Amir- 
eliand in a characteristic role. 

We have the first glimpse of Amirchand in the re- 
cords of the Mayor's Court at Calcutta in July, 1749, 
This is one of the earliest record^ preserved in the High 
Court. An application was made for the administration of 
the efffcts of one Williamson deceas#'d. His nearest of 
kin a« aho a large creditor Thfunns Smith was appointed 
to administer them along with another creditor James 
Irwin. Amircliand, one of the creditors, moved that he 
might ho joined in the admini'^traiion of the effects of the 
deceased. The Court declined. 

Amiicliand again comes into prominence in the ludi- 
cial records of 17.)5 in the proceedings of the 
.Sessions. The Grand Jury, an institution now obsolete, 
made the following presentiment ; — 

“The Jiirou- fr.r our s-overeign Lord thp King 
present that Omichand of this place inhabitantr 
having beem frequently presented to the Court by 
s<‘vmil Grand jMry for neglecting to repair his 
houses so great in number in this town which 
is prj;sp.?sed of. .^everd of which are quite unten- 
able . . . remain still in a ruinous and untenable 
condit nn . . . the Juror? therefore do say that the 
ncc-u.sc'd’s neglc'ct i< ri great Dui«ance to the town in 
gf'neral aud to the inhabitants thereof . . . the said 
nui.*5ance «till rrmiiPF to the hazard of the lives of 
many inhabitants who are obliged to rent the said 
hoiHes for want of oth-T-^ as likewise p s«engc’‘r8 
pn liuff bv and endangering neighbouring houses by 
tlieir fall.” 

The Court acquainted thp Grand Jury that the par 
port of their presentiment should be immediately redresa- 
*ul. We learn from Orme thaf most of the best Houses in 
Calcutta belonged to Amirchand. His garden house tliree 
r'ilpq from l’»c Fort of Calnitia famous in history as 
the place where Siraj-Ud-Daula encamped when he at- 
tacked Calcutta in 1756. That Amirchand was also one of 
the worst landlorrls is perhaps not knowir to all 

piv wrr-h of farts relating to AmTctiand’s life 
during llie fateful years of 1756 and 1757, 1 could only com© 

ii» rrm*. ilip cv'dpnoc of George W lliam«on wtwi wiu Sub- 
S»^-r**irv to rh** Council during the years of 1757 to 1761 
and wh'i deposed thus in a case relating to Amirchand’a 
c«taie in 1793:— 
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have aeeD Omieiiaiid and Dialohand (Dinr 
ohand) together during Omdehaiid*s life. The 
time I ever . saw them was at Mr. Drake’s, the 
Governor. I did not then know who either of them 
were but Omiohand was lending Dialohand by tiie 
hand into the council room which must have been 
just after the capture of Calcutta, by his going up 
and embracing each member of the Council among 
whom Colonel Clive was sitting on Commander-in- 
Chief of the army. Omichand introduced Dialchand 
to eacl) of them as his pdUik betta (adopted son).*' 

It was most pirobably after this large-scale embracing 
that Amirchand ucoo'nvpanied 'Watts aa his adviser to 
Murshidabad, and thus was aet in train the whole series 
of events in which he played his part, culminating in that 
famous trick of Clive. 

Amirchand died ini the month of Agrahayan B. S. 1165, 
early in December^ 1758. For some time before his death 
he was not in Calcutta and was staying possibly at Malda. 
His absence from Calcutta is proved by a Sheriff’s return 
of August 15^ 1758 in the case of Edward Handles os. Omi- 
chand. The return contained the following entry ‘The 
withini-mentinned is not to be found within my districU” 
The case was a claim for Rs. 5812-9-6, the amount of a 
bill of parcels for 3 pairs of emerald drops and a trinket. 
It was withdrawn by the plaintiff. 

“ The story of Amirchand’s becoming insane is a pure 
figment of imagination., In the prolonged litigation over 
bis estate no mention was ever made at any time that he 
bad ever lost his reason. No doubt he wa^ very mtich 
annoyed with himself for his failure to get what he thdugbt 


was wiithia hia grasp, especially when he looked aiooad 
and found his European friends suddenly enriched btpend 
their wildest dreams. The feeling of a cheat when he is 
cheated by aniother con be easily guessed. But his buri- 
ness dealings with the East India Company continued al- 
most as before. One new development is, however, clearly 
disoemible. As a reaction from this money-making which 
was so long the be-all and the end-all of h;s existence, he 
developed a religious turn of mind. Some time before his 
death he talked of going to Amritsar as a pQgrim and in 
his will, after distributing about 1,60,000 among the differ: 
ent members of his family, he left the entire residue as 
Debottur to Sree Gobind Nanakji. This estate was lat^ 
valued at 42 Lakhs after payment of Rs. 37,500|- to the 
Magdalen' and Foundling Charities in England. For the 
maniagement of this Debottur property tliore wsa prolonged 
litigation between Hira Singh (heir of Hazari Mai) and 
R nlalri Singh (nephew of Diacliand, Amireband’s p/dak^ 
betta). 

The Will of Amirchand has been published in the 
Report of the Regional Survey Committee for Bengal and 
Assam (1946-47) appointed by the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission. History is not concerned with the long- 
drawn story of the litigation between Bulaki Singh and 
Hira Singh. But a genealogical table drawn up by Justice 
Hyde of the Supreme Court to help his memory may be 
reproduced here because that woi\ld correct some of the 
current mistakes. 


Gulai^hand 

(died before Amirohand) 

Bbowani Bibi =: DakhJn Rai 
(Survived Amirchand) 

11 II 

Diachand another son 

died, August, 1793 (probably by another wife) 

BulakP Singh 

The property that Amirchand left to Sree Govind 
Naimkji by his Will was estimated by one of the litigants 
later as worth 42 Lakha Some of the witnesses used indiS' 
eriminately the term Govind Nanak and Namok Govind. 
The impersonal character of Sikh Guniship was well 
known. The peculiar Sikh conception was that the Gurus 
were one and the same. The quarrel iH'iween Diachand 
and Huzurl Mai and between Bulaki Singb and Hira Singh 
helped to ruin this very valuable trunt property of 
Amirchand. 

I have seen Amirchand’a name in intimate family cor» 
feapondence, in official documents drawn up by Inm and 
his associates and nowhere is he described as a Sin^. 
It is therefore natural to coniclude that he was o Nanak- 
XHinthi Sikh. His niece Bhowani Bibi was married to 
bakliiit Rai. If name is an indication neithei be nor 
Hmniri Mai wae a Klialsa Sikh. Ah Itks been said, "'A 
Kliatri, when a Sikh is ordinarily a Sikh of Nanak rather 
than a devotee of Gum Govind”, beoauie he is net there- 


Amirchand=8iBter of Hazari Mai 
(no issue) 

Hazari Mai, d/- 1783 

by Nilu, a slave, after his wife’s death 

Hai Motichand.- 
Sree Cowar 

II 

Hira Singh 

by under the necessity of complelvly giving up ills caste 
principle. The fact that Diachand’s heir was a Sikh of 
Gttni (jovind Singh and Huzuri MaVs. heir was also a 
follower of the tenth Gum does not militalc against this 
theory. 

Some facts coiinCbted with Amirchand’s affair after 
his demise deserve notice. At the request of the execu- 
tors, Messrs. Frankland and Holwell acted in conjunction 
with them in collecting all his concerns at the aumneB 
with Mr. Scraftan as their assistant Huzuri Mai, the 
principal executor, was anxious to please Englishmen of 
rank to an extent altogether improper for a person who 
was in charge of the managemeni of a treat property. 
Clive took advantage of Huzuri MuTs anxiety to please 
him to do a favour to Raja Tilakohand of Burdwati, who 
was indebted to Amirchand’s estate to the extent of 15 
lakhs. A settlement of account was made at Lwl Clive’s 
house in 1765. Huzuri Mull was prepared to give TOak- 
chaxid credit for Rs. 2,9D,000|*. But Lord CUve made him 
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give up' all except nine laUie, 4thii8 making the executor 
forego a sum of ^lOfiOO rupees. 

The servility of Huxuri Mul to Sahibs is beet illustrat* 
ed by his payment to the Magdalen and Foundling 
charities in 1762. In the case— John Doe on the demise 
of Him Singh vs.^ Bulaki Singh — Williamson, iwho has 
been quoted before, gave the following evidence;* 

*'Huaurl Mul, the letter end of April in the 
year 1762 came to Mr. Vanaittart when I was with 
him and hold him that Omichand by his will had 
left a certain sum of money for two charities in 
England and begged to know what two charities he 
Mr. Vaiwittart would particularly recommend. Mr. 

* Van.sittart recommended the Magdalen and Found* 
ling hospitals and he Husuri Mul acquiesced in that 
and the next day gave into my hands as Secretary 


ft letter to that effect in oonsei|uenioe of whioh in 
order to that effect was made out ” 

There is a slight inaccuracy in the evidence of William- 
son and It is no wonder becaiMo he was ghring his evidence 
in 1793, The verbal offer of Huzuri Mul must have been 
made on the Slst March, 1762 because the letter was 
dated 1st April, 1762. He expressed his intention to pay 
from Amirchand*s estate 37,500 current rupees into the 
Company’s cash, 3,000 rupees annually half to the Found- 
ling and half to the Magdalen hospital. 1 have read the 
Will of Amirchand as thoroughly as possible and nowhere 
do I find any provision for the two charities in. England. 
Huzuri Mul made this unauthorized payment of a very 
considerable sum of money out of Amirchand^s estate only 
to please the Governor and his friends. 


A PLEA FOR HIGHER BANK RATE 

A Measure Against Post-War Depression 

By PBor. P. C. BANEBJEE, Mut. 


Thj Post-Wab Boom 

Thh firat phase of the post-war period will be naturally 
a period of boom, as it is now. The demobilisation 
CTisie has been momentary. As the war production is 
being over, peace production begins and a - transfer 
from war work to peace work takes place. A great 
demand for repairs and renewal of the plants and 
machinery, a rush for the construction of budding^ 
and railways and the necessity for starting the post* 
poned social work of the State are being at once 
arisen. Theee greatly stimulate first the activities of 
the capital goods ind'istries and then the consumption 
goods industries. On the other side, when the war* 
time controls and restrictions on consumption will be 
over, the people forced for so long a period to a strict 
austere living will try to satisfy their pent-up demand 
for consumption goods. Although the demand for both 
capital goods and consumption goods may thus be 
considered os immediate, the switchover from war to 
peace economy will require some time. In the transi* 
tion period, therefore, the rate of output of both the 
capital and consumption goods would be insutBcient to 
cope with the intensity of demand and their prices 
would consequently shoot up. This will bring a wind- 
fall profit to the producers and the trades will ex- 
perience a highly stimulated activity. This is what may 
be calM a post-war boom. 

Tbb Fpst-Wab Dvbissidn 

But this boom will be temporary and short-lived. 
It win be the herald of a great depression that awaits 
us all in the next phase of the post-war period. 

The post-wait^ demand will soon be satisfied. This 
win not be a continuing demand, but a sudden demand 
arising out of wants that had remained unsatisfied 
during the war and also out of war damages and post- 
poned repairing and restockings of factories, shops and 
houses. Being aUured by hi^ profits and being 
fftoSiiated an abundant supply of funds ayailable 

9 ’ 


at low rates of interest in the transition period from 
war to peace, the entrepreneurs of capital goods would 
embark upon projects beyond necessity, and the pro- 
ducers of consumption goods would expand output 
beyond demand. People’s savings in the banks would 
gradually be drawn upon end would not be replaced 
by inflated money as it used to be during the war 
under the regime of inflation. The affluence in the field 
of finance wilt now give place to scarcity and the banks 
would find it difficult to provide money to entre- 
preneurs as freely as they have been doing. Conse- 
quently the interest rates might tend to rise. This 
would at once reduce the prices of securities and also 
the shares of the industrial conoems. The cost of 
financing the projects in hands would rise and this 
would reduce the profitableness of the ' schemes 
launched. Many of the projects would be abandoned 
and unemployment would set in first in the capital 
goods induet^r. The unemployment in this industry 
would reduce the effeotive demand for consumption 
goods and the set-back iiL the capital goods trade 
would also spread to the consumption goods trade 
within a short time. A crash would ^ccur and the prices 
would adopt a falling course. It would be difficult to 
bring a proportionate reduction in the high level of 
wages and thus the cost of production remaining high, 
in oonsequenoe, the industries would suffer from ft 
oost-prihes disequilibrium. Once the ball is fiet rolling 
it gathers impetus. Similarly, as the depression spreads, 
it tends to gather cumulative force, lb India, capital 
goods industry being negligible the break would at 
once take place in the price of consumption goods, 
and the unemplosrment would be more wide in con- 
sumption goods industiy. 

We thus see that the seed of the post-war depres- 
sion u thus sown in the post-war boom which wiB 
ultimately dig its own grave. In order, therefore, to 
avoid the post-war depression, we have first to avoid 
the exeesrive development of the post-war boom. 
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The Bakszkq Foucr 

The banking ^tem will play no leas a part in the 
price fluctuations that are inevitable after the war. 
In spite of a great increase in the demand for money 
in order to meet the colossal war expenditure, the pre- 
war Bank rate has been kept intact throughout the 
war period. In this country this three per cent war has 
been made possible by the abundant supply ot 
paper currency which has made, money surprisingly 
cheap. It would have been bet.ter if the Bank Rate were 
increased and the war were financed more througii 
loans and less through inflation. The upheaval that has 
taken place in the country’s economic and price 
structures would not settle down at once after the war. 
Violent fluctuations, as we have noted, both upwards 
and downwards of prices are likely to follow one after 
another before a readjustment of the different econo- 
mic phenomena takes place. Much of the vagaries of 
price fluctuation can be checked if the banks take 
timely actions and adopt a wi*se policy. 'Phis the Reserve 
Bank can do to a certain extent through the maTii- 
pulation of Bank ratj according to the circumstances. 
Tinkering with the credit and the currency policy 
would be of little value to avert the crisis and a stable 
Bank Rate even then would be another blunder on 
the road to stabilisation. 

The PiiEBEriT Uigueu Rate ok Exchange 

There is one more danger in India which may 
intensify the slump. The post-war exchange policy of 
the Indian Government will have a great bearing upon 
the period of transitum from war to peace. If the rupee 
is not revalued after the war in terms of sterling and 
the policy of the Gevernment is to hold on to the 
present rate of excluingo, the banking authoritieiii will 
be sparing eveo^ nerve to resist falls and encourage 
rises in the rupee-sterling rate of exchange wlien the 
free movfernenta of international trade are restored. It 
is with this end in view that the Bank Rate in India 
might be raised higher and higher at certain later 
period of the post-war l:K)om. Its efforls ogiJ'the business 
psychology would be catastrophic, and it would 
accentuate the vigour of depreaaion. After the fimt 
world wai\ the higli rate of 2sS.. a legacy of the 
Babington Smith Oornmitice, accentuated the trend 
of falling prices in India from 1920 onwards. England 
too, being eager to n^ostablish the gold standard after 
the last w'ar at the pre-war rate, tried hard to resist 
falls in the dollar-sterling rate. The exchange in 
America iras unpegged, and to rai»r the dollar- 
Bterling rate in New York, England thought it prudent 
to attract funds from America, The Bank Rate was 
consequently raised in England to as high as 7 per cent, 
and, this at a lime when the depression had already 
sot in. As a result Uie depression was iutenaifled and it 
continued so till the middle of 1922 when tut Bank 
Kale was brought d^wn to the level of 3 per «ettt 
which brought about an improvement in the pituation. 
In India> we are threatened with a sbnilar experience 
after this war, when the freedom in o*port and import 
trades would be re-ingtated fuUy, if no measure is 
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taken against such cahhaities. While the prices then 
would be tumbling down, money wages and other costs 
of production would not follow suit. And this money 
cost of production lagging behind the associated price 
movement, which is a natural accompaniment of a 
sevens monetary slump, will curtail heavily buainesB 
profits, and this is surely to bring a serious contrac- 
tion of employment. 

A Higher Bank Kate Now 

Every care should be taken by the banking system 
to be free from the temptation of creating an expan- 
sionary credit during the period of post-war boom. 
Noticing the sign of an all-round optimism, there is 
every possibility of the banking system to be allured 
to build up a huge structure of credit expansion which 
would at once crack as the depression would stealthily 
set in. Therefore, intead of waiting for the dep.ressioif 
and then ruiso up the Bank Rate as a remedy, as 
England did after the firsf wurid war, it. would be 
prudent to raise it now as soon as possible. This 
would not j)t;rmit the Bank Rate to remain below the 
natural rate, as has been the case during the war just 
ended. Is not prevention always better than cure ? 

Conclusion 

To sum up, in order to meet the immediate post- 
war crisis, the country should take i*very monetary, 
fiscal and necessarj^ conrtol measure in order to pre- 
vent prices from collapsing. A big programme of public 
investment should at once be launched to replace the 
war expenditure. The object should be a gradual and 
orderly fall in prices all lound and to prevent a 
drastic monetary’ contraction. In the meantime, the 
Bank Rate should be raised to a higher level in order 
to prevent the eritrcprenetirs from embarking iiixm 
projects beyond necessity with the help of cheap 
money available. When ths control over import and 
export will be fully lifted, there would be a heavy rush 
of foreign goods into the country as the prices in India 
are comparatively higher. As a remedial measure the 
problem of the devaluation of the rupee would at once 
be taken up for consideration and a proper rupee- 
sterling rate should be fixed, so that the higher ratio 
may not get an opportunity of increasing the country's 
import at the cost of its export. The effect of higher 
rupee ratio has already begun to tell upon the Indian 
prices, as the prices of a few articles of foreign 
consumer goods which have already made their appear- 
ance in the market are far lower than their Ii^an 
equivalence. Unless the rupee is revalued and the 
exchange rate is fixed at its new natural level, all the 
piogrammc of stabilisation will bo tom into pieces. 
As our sterling balances would gradually be dissipated 
by paying for our import, the contraction of currency 
would become inevitable. The country should, at sll 
means, avoid such rapid deflation and, if qecessary. 
issue ad hoe seeurities to prevent the €Urten<Qr 
sudden contraction. When prices have come down to 
a reasonable and economic level, they shpuld be 
scientifieaQy etabffiBed. ^ 
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In the border sfphere, the economic stability of the 
country can only be achieved if the currency policy 
of the India Government and the credit policy of the 
Reserve Bank are properly married together. The 
instability in the standard of value is to a large 
extent, responsible^ for tl^e economic miseries and dis- 
appointment of expectation of the present-day world. 
Although 'diffieult, it is not impossible, however, to 
maintain the stability of the measuring rod of value 

: 0 :. 


within limits with the help of t£e new ideas now 
developing in the banking world. X mind free from 
conservative and orthodox notions 'and having an 
aptitude for clear analysts of the real situation can 
confidently steer through difficult times and roach the 
destination safely. The future currency reforms in this 
country should be carried out in the above light. 

5.11.46 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF INDIAN STATES 

By Prof K. V. HAO, m.a., M.Litt., m.la, (Patna State) 


The latest declaration of H.M.i;. makes the follow- 
ini* point-i clear : 

L That the British would withdraw from India 
by .Tunc 1948. 

n. As far as the States are concerned, Para- 
m iuntcy would cease to exist ; the States would 
regain their so^e^eigDty and begin to exercise full 
governmental functions. 

Tnc ri\ crape reader of this joiirn.al would at once 
begin to imagine big states like Hjderabad and Mysore 
when he reads or hears about Indian Stales, What we 
should note first is that there are about six hundred Slates 
in India occupying an area of 712.508 sq. miles and having 
a population of 93 millions according to the census of 
1941. Of these only ten are lugger than liic smallest of 
British Indian Provinces; there are only 30 Siatc.s which 
are bigger than the uverage «izc of a Briiisli Indian Dislricl; 
Lava State in Rajputana is about 19 ,sq. miles; while there 
ore some States which are no beiler than small holdings. 
•It is illogical ami much confusion would arise in calling 
all these enlilies by ihc same lerm as ‘Slates’; but the 
recent declaration implies that all ihchc Slate.s, big and 
smaJL though they came undei the Britis^h under different 
circumstances and though they enjoy today different degrees 
of aulonomy and power of internal government, would find 
themselves vested with full wivcreigui powers. ^ 

The declaration of has oixly one meaning to 

the Slates — Paramountcy would cease. Whni docs it mean? 
Paramountcy is difficult to define; the Butler Committee 
oould not exactly define it and they were content merely 
to remark that ‘Paramountcy it, paramount'. It simply 
meams in non-icchnical language the sum-total of the powers 
exercised by the British (io'vernmcnt through the Viceroy 
and the Political Department on the ‘sovereign and inherent 
rights’ of the Ruler of the State. The word is very clastic 
and its meaning varies ini practice depending upon treaties, 
oonventi^^s, politics and personalities. It ranges from the 
right to advise tbp Nizam oth the appointments to the 
Executive Council to tlie right to depose the Ruler. In 
fact, as Lord Curzon said, “The sovereignty of the Crown is 
everywherO unchallenged. It has itself laid tjown the limi- 
tations of its prexogotivos.” Lord Reading made it com- 
plete when he asserted that the right of intervention in 
Ae internal affairs of a State was inherent inf the pera- 


mountcy of the British Crown and the right might be 
exercised at the solo discretion of the Crown. 

A perusal of the development of the iciations between 
the States and the Crown would convince us that these States 
were never treated as equals at all and that they were allowed 
to enjoy internal autonomy as a matter of grace and to a 
degree acc«>iding to contingencies. Paramountcy has 
ncvf 2 r been defined and onc> of the points constantly urged 
bv the Princes through their Chamber was for the defini- 
tion of Paramountcy; and one of the points that troubled 
the Princes all these years was to whom Paramountcy would 
bo transfeiTed when the British quit India. Paramountcy 
all these years was exercised by the Crown not only in 
Imperial interests hm also in the interests of Britislw 
Indio. In his speech at Udaipur, I^rrl Miiito slated that 
“there are also certain matters in which it is necessary 
for the Government of India to safeguard the inilerests of 
the community as a whole, as well as ihr^se of the Para- 
mount Power, such as railways, lelcgraphs and other 
\i(:eR of an imperial rliararier." (Italics mine). If con- 
trol of the Indian States was required to safeguard these 
general interests as slaieii l>y Lord Minio; the neco^^sity to 
safeguard those interests is still tlicrc. 

An unnecessary controversy is raging in India now on 
the question of Sovereignty. Independence is heinig given 
to India bv legal transfer as a ‘gift’ of the British and just 
as we cannot question ibo right of the British to confer 
Pakistan so al.^o we ( annot question the right of the British 
to Confer full sovereign status on the .Slates. Yes, even 
Lava in Rajputana having an area of 19 sq. miles can he 
indepenSent; but the question is not one of the right of 
being independent but one of might of retaining* independ- 
ence. Sovereignity is a questirin fd jact and not one for 
theoretical discussion. Even 1 caui declare independence at 
any time and the qucsliom is one of might; if I have ten 
atom bombs with me, probably I can declare independence 
at once-— nothing can prevent me. Legally all tlie Slates 
do become fully sovereign Stales in June, 1948 and tfien 
there arc three courses op<*n to them : 

i. They can declare independenoe and remain 
aloof or enter into sonte agreement with the Indian 
Union on some common mattera ; or 

ii. They can come into the Indian Union sncl 
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form a Federation handing over a fMtft of eovereigntg^ 
to the Federal Govermnnet ; or 

m. They can all Iona together into a Federar 
tion and enter into aome agremnent with the Indian 
Union or remain aloof. 

Whatever cotirae the liwiian Slates take and whether 
all of them take the same course or not would depend on 
circumstance praciical difiicukies and political realities, 
i:ut not on the legal interpretation of sovereignty. There is 
u yet no international law governing national States and 
even if there is one it is hound !to remain a dead letter in 
the absence of an international authority capable of en- 
forcing it; in other words, law without force behind it, 
is bound to remaim a dead letter whether it is in national 
sphere or in the international sphere^ 

Theoretically there are many possibilities. The States, 
even Lava, can declare independence and then adopt any 
of the following steps to retain that independence: 

i. Seek de jaeto recognition from some of the 
strong nations like Britain, TT.S.A., or U.S.S.R.— 
the three countries that are exercising the rights 
of an International authority by virtue of their 
might ; or 

u. Enter into an alliance^efensive and 
offensive— with any of them ; and/or 
m. Secure membeiuhip of U. N. 0, 

But practically, political wiiKlom would dictate lo the 
States the advisability of joining the Indian I Inion in one 
form or the other, aS no outside Government would be 
interested in these States lo enter imo alliance with them 
against India. 

^ The only practical course open therefore is to join 
the Indian Union— ^and this can be donje in the following 
manner, as indicated earlieir : 

t. By joining the Indian Union by surrendering 
a part of the sovereignty, as do the provnioes, for 
federal purpofNSs, specially for Defence, Customs 
and Commumcations. 

it. By declaring independence and then enter- 
ing into an alliance with the Indian Centro for 
definite purposes, specially for Defence. 

Whatever is the course taken, the practical effects are 
the same: the question that would arise im future 'is: what 
attitude should the Centre take if there is an internal dis- 
turbance? It is well-known that today the Princes are 
able to rule not by the will of the people — though the 
contrary cannot he asserted, — nor by any inherent strength 
of theira, but simply by the protection offered by the Para- 
mount Power. But the Paramount Power alwayi^ insisted 
on the riccht of internal intervention in case of bad govern- 
ment as a corollary lo the protection offered. If the same 
furotectlon is expected from the Unbm Centre, the same 
right of intervention should be conceded also. Again 
Paramountcy was exercised, to quote ljc»rd Minto. ‘to safe- 
guard tile interests of the community as a whole. ...such 
Si roUwaya, telegraphs and other Imperial "services’, and 
thM interests should still be safeguarded by the Indian 
Union which means intervention with Indian States’ in- 
ternal admlnflstration. Si> the Princes might be feeling, 
and with legitimate fears, that whatever might be legal 
phraseology of dm relattonshh^ with the Indian Union, 
force of events would gradually result in a new Indian 


Ptditicil DotMUctmem trying to interfere widi their 
autonomy. 

I concede the possi&lity but there is also another 
possibility that cannot he overlooked. Wheie the Union 
subjects are strictly limited by a written constitution, the 
actual working of Federations shows' that the scope for 
imervention is less and less; even* in India it yras demon- 
strated by the inability of the Cenfre io intervene in Ben- 
gal. The Piinces may rest assured that no Indian Politi- 
cal Department could be subsKituted for the present one 
under the new constitution, as the relationship of the 
Supreme Covemmeni to the States is one of suzerainty, 
whereas ihe relationship of the 'Union with the States 
would be one of equality. A strong Federal Court would 
be the best safeguard against any incursions of the Union 
into States' powers. 

By adopting the second course, namely, declaring in- 
dependence and then entering into a sort of a loose or 
strong alliance with the Indian Union, the States would be 
getting a better bargain. Those that are think- 
'ing in tliese terms are no doubt clever but they are not 
counting upon the contingency of the Indian Centre re- 
fusing to enter into such an undertaking- - the prospect of 
the British leaving with nohiKly to fill the void to protect 
them. The meagre armies that they maintain or they can 
maintain in future are not iKufficieiU to stop the popular 
rising when specially such risings would l)e actively helped 
and encouraged by British Indian political parties; (Tliere 
can he fear of internal disorders only but no fear of any 
external aggression in the coming years as far as the 
States are concerned). 

It is a seirioiis point that must engage the attention of 
all the paiities concerned. Suppose there is a State X 
which has joined the Indian Union. Suppose after June, 
1948, there is a popular agitation against the government 
for self-rule; and suppose, in order to quell it, the Ruler 
as the Head of the Government asks the Union Centre for 
military aid. What is the attitude to be taken by the 
Union Government ? Can it refuse aid, or could it allow 
its army to suppress popular movements ? Whatever may he 
the legal position, the people of India would not allow the 
Indian army to be used against the people of the Indian 
States; and any Government of the Union with such designe 
would be forced to resign. So those of the States that are 
thinking in terms of declaring independence and then 
entering into military alliance with Indian Centre are 
simply gambling away their future; they hope to get every- 
thing, but the chances are they will surely lose every- 
thing— even the monoichial system of Government might 
vinSeh In those States— nfor nothing can save them apinst 
their own people helped by powerful neighbours. 

The interests of the Rulers and the people of the States 
therefore lie in straightway joining the Union li foderal 
units as is being advocated by Gaekwad of Barods^ Mahn- 
nja of Patna and other enlightened Princes. 

Pandit Nehru’s warning not to become liosdlo’ 
and the Maharaja of Patna’s wiwning not to become 
Reactionaries’ are timely. Time will prove dial the lead 
given by Baroda and f^tna is the only mom, 

While what is written above applies to big 
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States '«rhich number about ten*to fifteen, the problem of 
small States is different. The int^e uf none of these 
States is sufficient to mia]>le it to stand alone. There are 
three courses open for them: 

s'. They can join tlie Union straight ; or 
ti. They can first form a group and as a group 
they can join the Indian Union as a Unit ; or 
m. They can be absorbed into the neighbour- 
ing State or Province. 

Of course No. (t) is out of the question. No. Hi) is 
feasible only when the small States are contiguous and 
•ncan form a decent unit. Where the small States are 
scattered and cannot be formed into various groups, they 
have to be. absorbed, but in this case the wish of the people 
concerned should be taken into account before any defindte 
action is taken. 

As an example of what can be done, the Eastern 
■'States’ Agency can be taken. It has forty-two States. Out 
•of these two are Bengal .States and stand far away from 


the rest, the rest are more or less contiguous. They can 
form a decent Unit for a Group with a population of about 
eu lacs and with an income of about 4 ororea. Attempta 
are being made at a high leyel to form a Federal Union 
of these States with respoiHsible government as the goal. 
The Maharaja of Pauui has made a very bold declaration 
promising complete responsible Government to his people 
by 19S2. or even earlier if circumstances permit. Thus a 
time*limit for the grant of responsible Government has 
been set in Patna and the interval is expected to train 
the necessairy personnel. It is hoped that the other Rulen 
in India vrould take his example and follow suit and set 
a time-limit for the grant of complete Self-Government.* 
1-5.1947, 


* Th« author wntitN in nmkfi it c1i»ar that the viawa capr«aac4l itt 
this article are entirely hia own and the Gnvenunrat or tlie Maharaja 
he haa the proud privilege of aerving have nothing to do with them 
either directly or indireotly. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS 
IN THE FUTURE INDIAN FEDERATION ..By M. 
Ramaswamy, BA., BL. Published by Longmam, 
'Green A Co. Ltd. 19U- Price Rs. A- 

The problem of distribution of powers between 
'the centre and the units is a pivotal one in any scheme 
federation and naturally it has engaged the atten- 
rtion of constitution-makers as well as publicists all 
over the world over more than a centuiy and a half 
past that the federal form has come to be accepted as 
the most suitable one for all countries except ycry^ 
small ones with complete homogeneity of conditions. 
Whatever differences exist among different schools of 
political India about the future political aet-up 
there is perfect unanimity in one point, vis., that it 
should be a federal one. There haa been a lot of 
^controversy, however, on the question of allocation of 
legislative powers as between the federation and the 
^constituent units in this country ever since the pro- 
blem of constitution-making for a free India was 
'broached'. The problem is an intricate and difficult one 
in any federation. In fact, the success or failure of a 
iederal scheme which is by its very nature an essay 
in a delicate balancing of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces depends on a satisfaetoxy solution of this one 
problem which should leave adequate scope for the 
free self«expre8sion of the units and at the same time 
provide for national unity and integrity. It does not, 
however, admit of a uniform solution in terms of a 
rigid formula. Different countries have adopted diffe- 
xent plans of aRooation according to their peculiar 
ihistory and tradition, genius and needs. Unfortunately 


in our country the approach to this question also as in- 
many others has been vitiated by communalism. the 
bane of Indian politics and instead of being deter- 
mined, as it should have been, by considerations of 
economic, political and military needs of the country, 
the solution has been sought on the communal plane. 
The author has analysed the scheme of distribution in 
some of the typical federations as also in the Indian 
constitution under the Government o>f India Act, 
1935, and has formulated his own scheme for the 
future constitution of India in the light of experience 
of working of those plans. The basic principle of allo- 
cation that he has adopted for this purpose is that the 
centre should have specific powers, residuary powers 
vesting in the units somewhat on the American model. 
He has, of course, put forward cogent reasons in sup- 
port of his thesis. Applying this principle ho hu 
worked out in Chapter II a detailed list of legislative 
powejB which should vest in the Centre. The proposed 
federal legislative list has been arranged under seven 
broad categories, viz., (1) Defence and External 
Affairs ; (2) Industry, Trade and Commerce ; (3) 

Transport and ComimunicatioiK; (4) Finance and 
Taxation ; (5) Subjects upon which uniformity of 

laws is desirable ; (6) Labour ; and ^7) Miscellaneous. 
Thin list is to be divided into two parts— some .subjects 
in each category being witliin the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the federal legislature while others being under the 
ooncurrent jurisdiction of the legiaiatures of both the 
union and the units. Against any possible conflict in 
the concurrent field it is provided tlmi federal law 
vrould prevail over the law of any unit. So virtually 
there would be three legislative listn. Although at- 
tempt has been made to make the federal list fairly 
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tndc! yei the federation would neeeBsai'ily be wei^k 
in eomparisoo with the uxdta under the proposed 
flcbehxie. The author wrote in the perspective of a 
U nited India which the Musbin League 'could not be 
perriuaded to accept except on the ba«is of a weak 
centre. A completely new* situation has been brought 
about since by the partition, of India. Moreover, 
recent events in the Punjab and other parts of the 
country with the gigantic problems of evacuation and 
rehabilitation that they have brought in their trail, 
besides the critical food situation and problome of 
economic planning and reconstruction are all a pointer 
to tlio need of a very strong centre in this countiy. 
The reviewer believes? that the author would now feel 
inclined to modify his scheme in tlie light of recent 
developments. This, however, does not detract from 
the merit of the work. It U a very timoly publication 
which must have lieli)ful to our constitution-* 

makers for a thorough and masterly troat/menl of one 
of the thorny and vital problems (confronting them. 
Tlie author descrvc.s to Ijc congratuJated on the 
exhaustive treatment of such a subject within the 
aliort compass of a moung-uph of only seventy-three 
pages. 

A. K. Ghosal 

EVERYDAY PSYCHO ANALYSIS : By Ginndia 
Shekhar Bose, M3., D.Sc. pyhlished by S^isU GuptOt 
1 Wellesley Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 

A detailed academic discussion about the merits 
of the book will certainly be out of place here. We, 
therefore, make only fao-me general observatious. It 
is perfectly tnie that one cannot learn psycho-ana lysis 
by reading books, but if tliere be one genuinely 
iatcrcHted — and we Vudievo there are many sucii at 
pro!9f*nt— in knowing something about its nature and 
lechniqucfl, its wide seope, its utility not only as a 
thorapciilic measure bul. aIi?o as a means of solving 
many probh?mis of our individual and social life, he 
cannot do better than carefully go Uircrngh the pages 
of this volume. Written by a recognised authority the 
book indicates in simple and easily understandable 
language, what p.«vcho-analysis is, its methods and 
ap)>licution8, how it can be of use to brnnyssmen in 
bis dealings, to <‘Timinologists, to theorists of human 
behaviours, as also to husbandi? and wive.s in their 
domestic troubles and to mothers m their onerous task 
of bringing up children. No student of psychology and 
we are of opinion, no iiit^'nding s(»ciul worker enn 
affor<l to omit thir book froui the list of their basic 
gtiidies. Evei-y one having some interest in and 
curiosity lo know' the. motives that drive men and 
women |o do wliut they do in the varjmis spheres of 
life, family, occupational, social, will riecive a great 
deal of enlightenment fmm the perusal of the book. 

S, C. Mitra 

LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS : By A. E. Afon- 
der. Published by the Philosophical Library ; IS East 
40lh Street. New York 16, N.Y., USA. 

We bad occasion to make some adverae comment 
on a publication of these publisher. But we ebneede 
that in bringing out^his book, they have justified 
their name. Though Logic is not philoijmliy, it is a 
necessary propaedeutic to philosophy. This logic has 
been siied of its old inelastic form and* has been 
presented to leaniera in a new and very attractive 
tpirb. Avoiding the traditional scheme, emphasis has 
been laid by the writer only on the essentials and 
all unnecessary paraphernalia have b(‘eft dropped. To 
the genera] and casual reader, the book has n special 
value. ^'Tliinking is «>kil]ed work,*" as the author has 
aptly put it ; and he has shown in an excellent way 
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that thja skill may be acquired by any man of average 
intelligence with a little diligence and exercise* we 
hope the book wikbbe read by all who desire to leam 
Logic and also by wese who wiidi to tihiak well with^ 
out being logicians. Places of learning where Logic ia 
taught will benefiit by having a copy of this book. It 
can be recommended as an introductory study even 
for those who desire an advanced And more teofanioal 
study of the subject* 

U. 0. BlaATTACBAnjas 

BRITISH SAVAGERY. IN INDU : Edited by 
Mr. Ram Narain Vidycerthi. Published by Messrs Shiya 
Lai Agarwda db Co.. Lid., Agra. Pages S3S-^£0, Price 
Rs. BS. 

This is a very timely publication when the countiy 
is attaining her independence after a life and death 
struggle for over tweniy-five years under the leadership 
of Gandhiji. August 8, 1942, is a red-letter day in the 
history of Indian struggle for independence, as it was 
on that date that the Congress passed the famous 
‘Quit India* resolution. August 9th saw the anest of 
almost all Congress leaders of the A.-I. C. C. followed 
by untold repression started by the Government all 
over India. I^saderless, the Indian masses, burst into 
a revolution the like of which India never witnessed: 
before. The author, by his quotations from various 
authoritative sources, has brought out a horrible 
picture ot the atrooities perpetrated by guardians nf 
law and oider. It was tlie war of a Government equip- 
ped with modern weapon.*? of destruction against un- 
Jirmed inafssos of an unfortunate country groaning 
under the tyranny of foreign exploiters for centuries. 
Mr. Vidyarthi has proved by records whose authority 
cannot be challenged that the actions of th(» authorities 
were not justified and were pre-meditated. The Govern- 
meni was determined lo kill the spirit of patriotism 
and nationalism. Indian leaders who wore in prison 
can not bo held responsible for the mass exceRses in 
scM'eral parts of the country. 

A book of this nature deserves to be kept in all 
the libraries of the coimtry. 

A. B. Dutta 

INDIAN .AGRICUI.TURE : By Dr. R. D. 
Tiwari, MA., LL.B., Ph.D. Published by New Bo&h 
Company, 18S-90 Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. J^. 

Dr. Tiwari’s book is a valuable addition to our 
slender stock of literature on agricultural economicB. 
The appalling poverty of the Indian people is due to 
the inefficient technique of utilisation of our resources 
and it is -true bolh in respect of agriculture and 
manufacturing industries. The author has shown how 
the Indian techniqu? of agricultural production has 
failed to take advantage of modem scientific deve- 
lopments and how the present method of production 
has involved colossal waste of natural and human 
resources. The chapters on the unit of agricultural 
work, and tillage and technique deserve special men- 
tion. The author has cmnhaBised the imperative* need 
to secure an immediate and effective solution of the 
problem of sub-divirion and fragmentation of hold- 
inf^. We fuUy agree with his view that an exclusive 
reliance on the co-operative spirit, specially at the 
present moment, will causa undue delay and, at die 
same time, the woric cannot be entrusted to the 
Revenue Department so long as it continues with ite 
present machinery and outlook. * To accelerate the 
speed of consolidation of holdings, the Provincial 
Governments may constitute special consolidation 
Boards composed of trained economistB, experienced 
officers of the revmiue and co<operative departments 
and a senior member of the Bar. The constitution and 
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funoiions of the Board, as niggeated by the author, 
should receive serious atteutioo of the Provincial 
Governments, If the units of agriculture can be suffi-* 
ciently increased so as to make them economic and if 
the technique of cultivation is improved, most of our 
agricultural problems will be ea»si)y solved. Only a 
National Government can have the willingness and 
power to undertake the task of economic and social 
reconstruction. fThe Government of the Indian Union 
must now undertake improvement of agriculture as 
the first task in its programme for a reconstruction of 
Free India. 

D. Bubman 

• YOGA IN DAILY LIFE : By Swanii Sivatianda. 
Published by the Sivananda Publication Leayue, Rikhi- 
kcsh. Pp. 169, Price Rs. 

The book is comprised of ten sections, besides an 
ap]:)endix and a routine at the end. The ten sections 
deal with Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Rjija Yoga, 
Jnana Yoga, Hatha Yoga, meditation, Brahmacharya, 
as well ail stories and narratives, otc. The rewlcr may 
find the volume as *iull of practical instructions, pre- 
cious hints and ht'lpful suggestions.’ The author in a 
nutshell and in simple English harj des^cribed the 
varous useful practices of Yoga in daily life. That the 
book has been popular to many is evident from this 
revised, enlarged third edition under review. 

The printing and get-up h'.ave little to be desired. 

SwAMi Jagadirwakananda 

BENGAU 

BIBHINNA DESHER NARI 0 SAMAJ (2nd 
Edition) : By Kshitish Ch. Saner jee. To he had of 
the author, Po, Garia, Dt, ti’-Pargimas. Price Rs, 

The author is a well-known world tourist who travelled 
over many oofuntries of the Ea«t and the West. In the pre- 
sent volume he has presented in un inderesting way the 
first-hand experiences which he gaihcrcd about the women 
of different nationalities during his tour round the world. 
Every passage of the book indicates that his power of 
observation is keen and his reflections are also thought- 
provoking. The chapter on .lapanese women is decidedly 
the best chapter in the book. 

KALOR ALO f3id Edition) : By Sourindro 
M^han Mukherjee, The National Literature Co., 106 
Cation Street, Calcutta. Pricv Rs. 2. 

Sj, Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee is a voluminous writer 
of short stories and fictioms. He is one of the most popular 
writers of Bengal and his popularity is mainly due to two 
things simplicity of his style and note of sincerity in 
all his writings. The subject-matter of the present novel 
is sdected from the every-day life of the middle class 
Bengali family. Sarat and ftafulla were two brothers. 
Sarat’s wife Uma, loved Prafulla with all tenderness, he 
was more* than, a son to her. But their domestic peat e was 
disturbed immediately after the marriage of Prafulla with 
the daughter of a deputy. Prafulla’s wife Sindhu cut of nil 
connections with her husband’s family but after the sadden 
demise of Prafulla she came to her senses and realised 
that her real place was amongst the members of her de- 
ceased busbimd’s iiunily. Her world was, as it were, 
covered with darkness.. She was dismayed and prayed for 
light which would le§d her towards the right direction. 
Tlie writer • has shown great skill in the treatment of 
characters. Of course, the disccmiing critic may trace 
: subtle influence of the chat'^cters of Soratchandni’s 
novels over some 'of them. In spite of this and «ome other 
drawbacks we can unhesitatingly say that the simple story- 
element of this novel will be a great relief to many readers 


who are tired of reading so-called •intellectual modern 
ntovels, full of religious, sucini, econi^nie and other 
problems. 

Naum I Kumar Bhadra 

KAH PANTHA : By Prof, Sudhamuhimal Mukho^ 
padhyaya. Introduction by Prof. Tripurari Chakravarti. 
Bina Library , 16 College Square, Calcutta. Pages 1S6» 
Price Rs. 5. 

The book is a collection of twelve brilliant essuy.s on 
social, political, economic, educational and cultural re- 
generation of the U.S.S.H. Russia today is a land of 
marvels. She has been rescued from the bog of misrule 
and effete administration by the makers of the Revolution. 
What could not be expected to be achieved in course of 
a century of Tsarist rule has been done in two decades. 
Rijssia in the modern world ranks us a class I Power not 
only militarily but also in respect of cultural advance. She 
stands for a new economic order based on classless hocicty. 
Naturally, millions of proletariats whose vitality is being 
sapped by the rutliloss fuclury-machine of thr Capitalists 
look up to IJ. S. R. R. as the land of their dream and re- 
deeming ideas, of big experiments involving the fate of 
toiling humanity. 

Free India today has launched upon a new career; 
it is a voyage in an unebartered sea as if were. The 
task of making the country prosj>er(>u$ and happy i.s press- 
ing and strenuous. Du; rc«ults of the Russian experi- 
ments achieved so far and the ways and means adopted by 
the .Socialist leaders will undoubtedly be helpful to Indian 
leaders of thought and action in chalking out a line of 
progressive work. Hence lh»' importance of booiks deal- 
ing with Russian experimenls and achievements. 

Sudhansii Babii has made a wide study of Russia and 
her problems. His articles are replete with facts and argu- 
ments aiTanged cogently and logically with an undercur- 
rent of philosophic vein throughout. In the concluding 
artieJe the writer has raised a query — Are the Socialists 
right? Are they wrong? Whirb is the right way to 
cure the ills of the old world? In a masterly Introduc- 
lioni Prof. Tripurari Chakravartv of the Calcutta University 
has discussed the ideals and achievements of the Socialisls. 

In order to make the book appealing to readers having 
knowdedge of Bengali only we would suggest that the 
English quotations so copiously cited may be replaced by 
their Bengali renderings in the next edition. 

Narwan n. Ckanoa 

HINDI 

GITA-PRAVACHAN : By Viuuba. Translated 
from MayatM by Harihhan Vpadhyaya. Sasta Sahitya 
Mandal, New Delhi. Pp. 302. Price Rs. 2-8. 

In 1932 while under detention in Dhulia Jail, Shri 
Viiioba, — 'the near-ideal satyagrahP of Gandhiji’s concep- 
tion, a great scholar turned a man of action for the service 
of his suffering and suppressed fellow-con nirymen, — deliver- 
ed discourses in Marathi on the Bhagavad-Gita, which 
were then recorded by Shri Sane Giiruji of Maharashtra. 
The present volume is a translation of his transcript, duly 
correciea by Vinobaji and since published in Marathi, in 
which language the book has become a hot favourite of 
llie Marathi-speaking public, into Hindi by the well-known 
writer and scholar, Shri Haxibhan IJpadhyaya, — ^in itself, 
therefore, a guarantee of the excellence of his achievement. 
Vinobaji has, in these discourses, aimed only at bringing 
out the essential ideas in each of the eighteen chapters of 
the scripture, in qiicstion. But the clarity of his thought, 
the simplicity with which he sets it forth, and the abund- 
ance of analog?, anecdote, illustrationi in which ho is an 
adept (and which indirectly gives one an idea of the volume 
and width of his reading) have invested his interpretation 
with an easy intelligibijjty; wliich is seldom to be met 
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idth in the usual pattam oi preflentatiuns el pn>fnttn<t, 
philosophical doctxines. GiUP^rdbachan ia, thisrelore, suze 
to find before long a permanent place on the shell of 
every Hindi-knowing student of the Gita. It can be used 
admimUy and effectively by all those who are engaged in 
social work, as a handbook for congregational spiritual 
instruction. 

DHAEMA-PALAN : OandhiJTs post-prayer dta- 
by Shri PrahhudoB Oandhtji. Baata 
Sahitya Mondial, New Delhi. Pp. i6S. Price Re. 1^. 

Oandhiji*8 post-prayer discourses have become both an 
institution as w^ as an abiding inspiration. But in order 
that others, beside those who happen to be present at the 
time, also may be able to derive benefit from these, it is 
indiqiensable that they should be recorded, as far as pos- 
sible, verbatim and then published in book-form. So far, 
however, only a summary of these has appeared in the 
daily press as well as in the Harijan. Shri Prabhudas 
Gandhiji has, therefore, done a distinct service by showing 
the way in the desired direction. In the present collection, 
which covers disoouirscs delivered at New Delhi from Ist 
April to 16th June, 1947, ho has tried, with commendable 
success, to give the discourses as fully aud in Gandhiji’s 
own words, as far as possible. And to re-create the at- 
mosphere, preceding the discourses, he has prefixed interest- 
ing and informative paragraphs bearing on the subject. 
At the end there are two useful appendices, — in one the 
prayer-verses from the various scriptures which are recited 
prior to the discourse which, by the bye, deals with crucial 
current problems--a kind of a running conim(*ntary by 
Public Conscience, — are given, while the otlier is a trans- 
cript of Gandhiji’s historic speech at the A. J. C. Com- 
mittee’s session, at New Delhi oni 25th June, 1947, 
DhamaPalm is worthy of being the Bible of India’s teem, 
ing millions. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

(1) JAGATMAN JANAVAJHEVTJN ; By Chota^ 

Ud Mansing Kawdar, BA. Thick cardboard. Pp. 

Price ten annas. 

(2) ORAHAJIVANNI KALA : By Sha$^ 

tri** Thick card-beard. Pp. W. Price ten annas. 

(3) ITIHASNE AJAWALE : By India Vaeavada. 
Thick card-board. Pp. 136. Price ten annas. 

Published by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmcchxbad, 1946. 

The title of the first book means “Wonders Worth 
Knowing in Thicr World.” It is written on the lines of 
such books in the English language, which tiy to give 
in a small compam but in popular style, all that is 
worth knowing about mattera and objects round about 
us, such BK. birds, animals, electricity; as to whv sea 
water is salt^ and as to why the cloth Alpaca is so- 
called, and several other useful matters. In the second 
book, “Samaj Shastri*’ (Student of Sociology) gives 
the reader several “tips” for the purpose of leading 
a happy, harmonious and peaceful domestic life, in 
other words, creating “A Happy Home,” Its 19 cnap- 
4tem are full of kemd and also thought-provoking. “Sy 
the Light of Histoiy,'* the third book, is g record, in 


10 ohaptem iBhistrated instances from our n^tbo^ 
logy and hbitoiy of India’s ipreatness, from the Vedie 
down to the age of Hajput ehivaliy and valour. 
The compiler has baen successful in showiiig that 
greatness of soul and largeness of heart cd jbdiaae 
as in a mirror. 

(1) SHRI YOGA VASISBTHA : By Oopoidae 
Jivabhai Patel. Cord^doard cover, Pp. 490. Ptioe Rt. 4. 

(2) KALA ETALE SHUN : By .Mashed P 
Desen. Thick oard-boord cot/er. Pp, 940. Pnoe Bs. 

(3) HIND NUN PRAJAKIYA ARTHA SHAB* 
TRA : By Vithaldas Magaadal Kothari. Paper cover, 
Pp. 176. Price Be. 1-0. 

Published by the Qujarat VidyapUha, Ahmeddbadp ‘ 
1946. 

Yoga Vasishtha is one of the most difficult philo- 
sophical treatises in India’s metaphysical literature. The 
philosophy of the Dwait and Adwait (Dual and non- 
dual) is so difficult to grasp. However this chhaVanur 
vad (transtition of substance), with Uie learned intro- 
duction of the M. P. Desai, has tried to sail clear of 
the technical side of ^he subject, to make it as popular 
as possible and within grasp of the ordinary reader, 
and succeeded. Tolstoy's “What is Art” is translated, 
by Mr. M. P. Desai in the second book, into Gujarati 
in such a way as to preserve the spirit of the originel 
and attract the reader to the subject. A treatise on 
National Indian Economics right . up to the present 
period was over-due. The third book of Mr. Kothari 
intelligently planned and ably written, supplies ^he 
want. 

K. M. J. 
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Shakespeare. The Master^Buildm* 

In an article in The Aryan Path Thomson 
King, an American engineer, writes of Shakes- 
peare as the master-builder of word structures. He 
attained a pre-eminence that is unique among die 
creative artists of the world : 

I have been asked lo write of Shakespeare as an 
engineer, but 1 think ihc request was made because 1 am 
an engineer of sorts; not l^cause Shakespeare was any 
sort of engineer. lie was a master-builder, but his materials 
were not those used in engineerinig. They were more vital, 
inore enduring. He built (or all mankind and for all 
time structures of words made imperishable by their mean- 
ing, by burmony, by beauty that is a joy forever. 

He created characters that live today, that will be 
loved and hated as long as man continues to climb the 
upward path, so long as he can feel and think of love 
and hate, of triumph and despair. Above all he created 
dramas, those colourful tapestries woven of tlie threads 
of human life and character, whose patterns truthfully 
portray with infinite pathos and understanding the struggle 
and travail of our lives, the eternal conflict between good 
and evil 

In the building of word structure and the creation of 
characters Shakespeare showed tremendous creative power 
and rare originality. When he began to write, the makers 
of plays among the Western nations were still dominated 
by the ideas of the great writers of Greece and Rome. 
Tragedy and comedy were separate and distinct and never 
the twain should meet, A tragedy was unrelieved by any 
lighter interlade. 

Very early he broke the shackles of the 
classic tradition and disregarded the oracles by 
showing tragedy with interludes of comedy. 

Hit feeling for and fidelity to life were so great that 
the older method seemed unnatural. He began to write 
of life at he taw or imagined it. He followed no man or 
fathion wbote dictates were foreign to his genius. His 
■building of drama is characterized by a glorious origin- 
ality and ke^neas. Aa the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal 
have been the in^iration of architects and the despair of 
imitators through the centuries, so the word buddings of 
Shakespe&re have stood the supreme tests of time and 
chanp to enthral us today with matchless grace, dignity 
and beauty^ ^ 

In the work of all great writers, teachers and philoso- 
phera we find something transcendent, almost divine, in the 
mastei's knowledge and portrayal of human nature, 
coupled with very human qualities. '*Gods for they knew 
the hearts of men; men for they stooped to fame." Fre- 
quently Shakeapeare gives us the whole summation of a 
ofaaracter or a ifpiaition in mie unforgettable brief sen- 
tence, Old Imt, hopeiesa^ witless, broken in body and 
spirit by *the sb’ngs and anwws of outrageous foitane** 
bears Gloucester ask, Ts’t not the king?” The question 
Strikes something submerged, but still olive; for a momenit 
numry and pride return and he replies, *'Aye, every inch 
a Idng.” In those five Words we see what he has heen, 
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what manner of man Jie was, with a clarity and an in- 
tensity thait no elaborate description by a lesser man could 
produce. 

The builder of wturds and drama, to an even greater 
extent than the builder in stonie, must choose his materials 
from the common mass available to all. The grace and 
dignity of the completed edifice, the beauty of workman- 
ship, come from the brain and skill of the architect and 
builder. The combinations of words, of sound and sense, 
the creation and delineation of character by words and 
actions, ore found in the mind and imagination of the 
writer. In tliis respect Shakespeare is the superb, supreme 
prodigal of all time. There seem to be no huund.s to his 
fancy, no exhaustion of liis coinage of expressions, so 
apt Btud pertinent that they have l>ecome the heritage of 
every man, and are used every day by thousands witiiout 
an idea of their origin. How many who say “To make 
assurance di>iibly sure” know they are quoting Macbeth? 
Who says ‘‘And none ajo poor to do him reverence” with 
the thought that he is quoting Antony? It is this quality 
that fills us with continuous admiration and amazement. 
We read and reread him all our lives and in the end can 
say “Time cannot wither, nor custom stale hU infinite 
variety!’’ In each play he pours out such a wealth of 
thoughts and observations, such wisdom and fancy that 
<me feela the treasure-house must have been emptied, 
hut the next is equally rich with jewels of fancy and 
the refined gold of wisdom. 

This masler-builder of drama, otherwise the 
most original of writers, did not invent the plots 
of his plays. 

He preferred to use incidents from history, the old 
chronicles or old stories and plays. He has mot told us 
his reasons, he was not interested in autobiography. Per- 
haps it was b^ause there was no such thing as a new 
plot. The basic emotionis and situations in human rela- 
tions are limited in number. The details, the way they 
may be presented and described are of infinite variety. 
Perhaps his audiences could better understand and ap- 
precialte plots of which they had some previous knowledge. 

So he took tlie plots and principal characters of his 
historical plays from Holinshed’s Chronicles and Plutarch, 
FJor uon-iiistorical plays he drew on Boccaccio and others 
who had in turn token them from earlier sources. Ho 
took these plots and characters as a great .sculptor takes 
a block of marble that other men have token irom the 
quarry and hews and shapes it into a statue of beauty 
and meaning to adorn a ataltely capibol or temple. 

Twelve Aspects of American Literature 

Krishnalal Siridharani writes in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 

During the few months 1 have spent in India after 
my twelve-year stay in the United States, I have been 
a^ed many questions about the state of American 
letters. This quest for American literature is a part of 
l!ndia% new inter^ in the United States. It is^ore 
than that. It signifies the death of a popular myth. 
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Formerly it was ' believed that America has xio 
literature. And upon my return 1 find that American 
books (have flooded the Indian market, as they have 
flooded the rest of the world. 

It is hard to provide an introduction to American 
literati^re short of writing a tome. All I can do is to 
provide a peephole. And it ia bound to be an Indian 
peephole, Bin^ 1 functioned aa an Indian writer even 
in the United States. 

The fact that 1 could function in America as an 
Indian writer is itself indicative of the open-door 
policy of Amerioan literature. Most cultures of the 
World are suspicious of foreign ways. Most professiona 
are intolerant of foreigners. Especially the writers of a 
country opeate on the basis of closed-shop. A writer 
of one country writing in the language of another is 
hardly taken seriouriy. Take the instance of flkigland. 
In its long and glorious literaiy traditions, it 
has accepted only one foreigner as its own--Jo8eph 
Conrad. 

American literature offers a refreshing relief in 
this otherwise jsolationist pattern. America has ae* 
cepted and even glorified foreign writers residing on 
its soil and writing in English. 1 can cite many names 
but 1 shaU limit myself to only two writers who are 
no strangers to thinking Indians— the late Dhana 
Copal Mukerjeo of India and Lin Yutang of China. 
America’s literary tastes know no national boundaries; 
they are truly catholic in the non-religiouB sense of 
the term. 

This open door policy of American literature 
reflects the character of America as a nation. America 
is the world in miniature. It is, like India, a melting 
pot of races and religions, colours and creeds. Freim 
racial stocks continued to pour into the melting pot. 
And yet what emerged was not a hybrid but an 
authentic type— the American. 

This is the first facet of the American life which 
we riiould bear in mind in order to understand 
American literature. And since literature mirrors the 
life of a people, we must understand what is called 
"the American Way.” American literature has been 
enriched by the myriad cultural traits which go to 
make America. I will give only unexpected examples, 
unexpected, that is, to Indians. You will find Oriental 
mysticism in the haunting poet^ of Khali l Jibran, the 
Syrian. You will Bind the elusive quality of Tagore’s 
plays in riie dramas of William Saroyan, the Armenian, 

The second element that we should note is the 
physical immensity of the country. America is larger 
thain India, but that comparison does not evoke the 
full image of the titan. This immense country was 
rugged and virginal only three hundred years ago. The 
lore of the Aryan piobeers who tamed India is now 
remote from our consciousness. But the saga of the 
sturdy pioneers who broke the American frontier is 
Still a matter of family traditions. So the American 
novel has an epical overtone. It reflects the ruggedness 
and all the .violence of its vast landscape which was 
untamed and unoonquergd until very recently. The 
turbulence and intona^ of the frontier life continue 
to govern themes which are hardly pioneering. Take 
the instance of Theodore Dreiser whose naturalism 
matches that of Emile Zola, and whose An American 
Tragedy (1926) is the terrifying epic of weakness 
turning into strength through titataSman, (I should be 
pardoned when I single out Dreiser bemuse I lived 
for two years in a hotel suite which he ostcc occupied 
for years). And the massivenea; of the American 
landmpe calls for the inexhaustible expressiveness that 
one finds in Thomas Wolfe. An endless flow of incident 
is America. An endless flow of observation is Wolfe’s 
0/ And The River (19H). 

^eie is the third aspect : AsMrica boasts of 
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regionalism- This might not be oppafent 

enough to Indiana who are fammar wfth very staa^ing 
regional contrasts in their own ocnloitbr. Th^ ere apt 
to see in America a culture flattened by the steam- 
roller of standardisation. But from the point of view 
of observers who come from nnall compact European 
countries, the regional variations in America are valid 
enough. Regional themes in novels and short stories 
are quite sucoesriul. There is the great American 
South, which provides themes associated with the Civil 
War. Just recall One With The Wind. It also abounds 
in themes of 'racial conflict. Remember The Strange 
Fruit f The puritan New England in^ires comedies 
of manners and tragedies of aristocratic decay ; read 
John P. Marqiiand. Or tal^e the West and Galifomia 
as portrayed by John Steinbeck and Upton Sinclipr. 
the latter being more popular in India than in America. 
The appeal of <^ctional treatment lies in the fact that 
one man’s regionalism becomes another man's 
exoticism. 

The fourth aspect of American life which we 
should remember in order to understand American 
literature is the brevity of American history. America 
is a body, however strong and husky, in the family of 
nations. This very shortness of American history has 
given birth to an acute historic sense. The con- 
temporary rage is the historical novel. No country in 
the world has produced so many historical novels on 
such a short history. On the state, this historic sense 
expresses itself in conflicts between generations. In 
moving pictures, the historic sense bobs up in costume 
comedies. So much made of so little history. 

The fifth cbaraetorisiic of the American life is tn 
be found in the obliteration of differences between 
rural and urban life. Gandhiji’s India which tforifies 
the village wiU be interested to note that America has 
ever remained disenchanted by agrarian charms. The 
acid satire of Sipjplair Lewis is vented in attacking the 
barrenness of small Middle Western towns. And ydt 
Mam Street (1920) and Babbitt (1922) won him the 
Nobel Prize. It is one thing to say that the village 
needs the help and services of the urban, and quite 
another to shame the urban into beccAning a country 
hick. In America even a hamlet is a city in miniature. 
It has paved roads, cinemas, radios, a hospitid, 
school, the town hall, and even a local dramatic 
society. A farmer, off his work, wears clothes in the 
style of Hollywood stais, and he has the musical 
tastes that match with the tastes of those who 
quent New York’s Metropolitan Opera House. TO® 
result is this : many people in America prefer to live 
in villages, while in India 'few educated persons care 
to go to villages in spite of patriotic appeals. 
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lie aixtb thing to tamember is, that althou^ 
Aio^rioft ia a land of gneat trbitB and oombinas and 
eorporations, it haa also a cuft af creative artiata irho 
belonig to the liberal revolt. Some time ago theae were 
dflBoiibed as the “muckrakexa/* and now they are call^ 
pr^reBsive or leftists. Their aim is to hit big fortunes 
ax^ to extol the cemmon man through the medium of 
their art. Many have att^ked the so-called Kobber 
BaronSi and nxHeworthy among them are Doaa Paasos, 
Steinbeck, James T. Farrell and Upton Sinclair. 

1 would like to include in this group Fiskine Cald- 
well who follows the “party line’' much more un- 
abashedly than the *'e8t. But his work has another 
value to me. His Tobacco Road U932) is indiiULtive of 
the seventh ’ aspect oi American literature — the casual 
acceptance of the grotesque and the horrible. There ia 
even an element of relishment, as in th^ case of the 
artist Dali. Some people prefer nightmares to dreams, 
oddity to beauty. Maybe it is healthy from the 
Freudian point of view, and ventilating. Russia and 
the continent are familiar with this form, but India 
is certainly not. 

“rhe eighth fact about the American life is the 
dignity of labour which leads to the elevation of the 
common man. What Faulkner describes aa the “quest 
for social justice” finds its strongest expression in the 
greatest of contemporary American novelists, Ernest 
Hemingway. Idolization of the common man has led 
him to the edification of the common man’s language. 
Hemingway has become a great exponent of colloquial- 
ism ia the tradition of Sherwood Andeison. Heming- 
way is also noU',d for the intensity of experience and 
the violence of paosion. 

The ninth ^eci to remember is the American 
preoccupation with facts. Facts have some magic 
quality so far as the American is concerned. Know tlie 
facts, and the problem will be solved — that is the 
American credo. Americans arc the world’s best fact- 
finders, but not os good thcorizers as the Germans or 
the Britieh. This worship of fects has produced the 
factual novels of Upton Sinclair. But as novels, they 
leave one cold. They are like the documentary film in 
relation to a human drama. 

The observation that I am going to mention as 
the tenth aspect of American literature will not be 
noticed by anyone save an Indian. It is alchoholism. 
Alchoholism is ubiquitous in American novels, plays, 
movies and paintings. Now this might not arrest the 
notice of a Europ<^ii, but it is bound to strike as 
strange to an Indian who can live and die without 
Keing a drunken man, and whose temperate country 
is on its way to becoming a prohibition land. Drinking 
constitutes a piece of polite business in artistic crea- 
tions as well as in the actual lives of writers. And 
there have been heroes who drank themselves to 
deaiA). both in fiction and among fiction writers. 
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In the eleventh place, it should be remembered 
that the backbone of America is the middle class. The 
masi of the American people belong to the middle 
class, while the mass of the Indian people bdong to 
the masses. In other words, there is no appreciable 
middle class in India. Literature in America, therefore^ 
is less class-conscious than in most countries of ^rope 
and Asia. Most of the workers of America still think 
of themselves as potential millionaireB. The myth of 
the social ladder still persists. The central note of 
American literature m, therefore, succesB and progress. 
The American mind refuses to regard even the as 
the limit. It is the most optimistic mind in the world. 

The aspect of the American literary world which 
will round out our dozen pertains to the rewards of 
intellectual labour. In America literature pays, which 
ought to sound reassuring in this land of literary 
penury. And in quite a few cases literature brings high 
rewards. Some American novelists are as rich as in- 
dustrialists. That is because book business has almost 
become an industry, like almost everything else in 
America. The mass production and mass enjoyment of 
a successful book have been possible mainly through 
the various book clubs whose business it is to guess 
beforehand what the public will like and then make 
the public like it. The greatest writers of the world 
gravitate to America in .search of gold. Bo competition 
is very stiff, and standard extremely high. 

So far I have mainly dealt with the American 
novel. That is natural. The novel is the thing in 
American literature. And this is the oentuiy of the 
American novel. No country in the world can come 
anywhere near America these days in the quality and 
the quantity of the novel. 

In poetry. America has been poor in the past and 
it is poorer today. No doubt America 'had its Walt 
Whitman and its Edgar Allen Poc, and today it can 
claim such favourites of mine as Robert Frost and 
.^hibald MacLeish and Carl Sandburg. But poetry is 
a d 3 dng ait in America, as everywhere else in the 
world, save, perhaps, India. Somehow or other, our 
modern machine civilization does not allow o free 
reign to our fancy and to our emotions, and without 
th^e poetry dies. With it dies one of the tenderest 
sclents of man’s make-up, but this hard-boiled 
world leaves little room for tendernesB anyway. 

I am no export, but to me the American theatre 
ia, the liveliest I have seen anywhere. I have seen 
English dramas, and some French and Chinese plays. 
Unfortunately I have no knowledge of the Soviet 
stage, I know all too much about the Indian theatre 
not to feel pained. Of all the national stages I liave 
seen I like American stage most. Even today, 
America can boast of such playwrights as Eugene 
O’Neill, Robert E. Sherwood, and William Saroyan. 
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The greatest thing about America k tihat it always 
looks^ to the future and seldom to the past. The pro- 
mise of America is rosier than its past. There are quite 
a few young writers with promise, great promise. I 
would like to point out only three most obvious oases: 
William Sarqyan in drama ; Howard Fast and John 
Hershy in novel. These are the people to watch. 

Minority Representation 

TAc New Review observes : 

India’s Constituent Assembly has abolished com' 
munal electorates. The decision marked a re^rienta- 
tiem in India’s polities, and a definite step towards 
unity. Now that the peninsula is divided, what India 
needs most is unity. Every measure that makes for 
real unity is welcome. Communal electorates which 
kept up cQimmunai opposition as a permanent charac- 
teristic of the body politic connived at India’s division 
and turned cultural values into mere political stakes 
or stunts. They had to go. But ‘in order that mino- 
ritdes may not feel apprehensive of the effect of a 
system of unrestricted joint electorates on the quantum 
of tlieir representation in the Legislature,* scats will 
be ’reserved on the basis of population’ at least for 
the first ten years! The minorities which were given 
this reservation were those which numbered between 
i and per cent of the population, namely, the 
Sikhs, the Assam tribes, and the Indian Christians in 
Madras and Bombay. 

This privilege was denied to microscopic minorities 
like the Farseea and the Anglo-Indians or to large 
minorities like the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes. 
It was granted to groups that were weak enough to 
need protection and strong enough to need attention. 
Whatever was said on the floor of the Assembly, the 
reservation of seats is granted in a spirit of measured 
protection, and has no functional basis ; it was uot 
giv^ because of a special contribution, economic, 
social or cultural, to the general welfare. 

The Constituent Assembly was too aware of the 
disastrous consequences of communal electorates and 
of tlie evils attending Uie caste system to take kindly 
to any idea of representation of ‘vocational groups.’ 
When unity will have been strengthened and caste 
disabilities removed, and when our domocratic views 
will have moved away from the British tradition, the 
idea of vocational or functional representation may be 
taken tip with a fairer chance of success. As vocational 
groups Slot classes like employers and employees, 
but professions, they should be assigned a definite role 
in legislation. All professions make a distinct contri- 
bution to State-life, and consequently ^ould have 
thoir say in State-organisation. 
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Sanlinikf^aii and Sevaipram 

Gurdial Mailik writes in^TAe Aryan Path : 

The idealism and aspirations of modem India, 
broadly speaking, are summed up in two symbols : 
Santiniketan and Sevagram. Both, these ixx^itutions 
cs^e into being as a protest against the late- 
mneteenth-century values of the We^t ; individual- 
ism. industrialism: and imperialism, more particularly 
as these were reflected in the systems of administra- 
tion and education introduced in this country, 

Santiniketan rose Minerva-like from the head of a 
poet. For, the veiy first day on which Rabindranath 
Tagore sat down in a ^al avenue to be a playmate to 
three little children during the whole gamut of their 
youthful growth in the presence of Nature and their 
neighbours—the primitive people, the children of the 
human race — ihe presented to the professional school- 
master an ideology in instruction which had on it the 
stamp of synthesis. 

Sovagraan:, or its predecessor, Phoenix Ashrama iu 
South Africa, or Sabarmati, on the other hand, was 
built brick on brick by an artisan who held honest 
manual labour as the primary principle of human 
existence, knowing as he did by faith that such labour 
gives both dignity and depth to man. 

The poet had a vision of the oneness of all life 
and this he aimed at implementing in his forest 
hermitage, albeit adapted to changed conditions. 
Whatever stood in the way of the evolution of the 
inherent sense of unity, which dwells in the heart of 
every mai^ was the .'cf ore eliminated through study, 
self-discipline, service and song. 

The ploughman, as Gandhi ji may well be meta- 
phorically called, with his philosophy, at once prag- 
matic and practical, of “()ne step enough for me,*’ 
began with a conscious cultivation of every attribute 
which would aid him in effacing his ego gradually till 
he touched what is common to all. 

In short, the motif of one was mysticism, while 
that of the other was asceticism. 

And it is obvious that in the arduous task of 
regeneration, whether individual or collective, both 
these views and ways of life are absolutely necessaiy. 
For we need liberty as well as law, vision as well as 
virtue, the watch-tower as well as the work-shop. 

The mystic is the flower which grows in sunshine 
and in shower. Therefore, he accepts everything, he 
rejects nothing. He is a kind of a witness to the ever- 
unfolding pag^nt of life. 

The ascetic, on the other hand, is a sort of a 
servant who scrubs and scours one by one the 
and pans of the scullery till each one of them shines. 
Or he is a warrior, who struggles at. eveiy step to go 
nearer to the goal of his heart’s desire or his soul’s 
dream. 

The impact of the intellectual ethos of England, 
though confined to a microscopic minority of our 
educated countiymen, had brought in its train, sceptic- 
ism, softness and snobbery. Imus, a sort of “moral 
proletariat” had sprung up in our oountiy. It was out 
off from the traditions of the past, which govern a 
people’s character and conduct in a rhythmic manner. 
And following the precedent initiated by their Uke- 
minded fellow-countrymen of the previous generation, 
both ihe Singer of Santiniketan and the Spinner of 
Sevagram rai^ their banner of revolt sgiunst iho 
“prosmytising** of the yoiu^ by the polities pnd polirii 
of the money-minded civilisation from iMOOSi the ieas. 
This entailed their giving up their respective careers 
of cushioned comfort and big.bank balaiichi. The poet 
exchanged his flute of beauty in the environs of hi* 
arittocraric upbringing and activity, for the 4iord of 
duty.^e pleeder left the bf ^^aw-^^ 
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with all its profiQ)ect8 of the proverbial goose that 
the ifrolden eggSr to plough the stubborn, sandy soil. 
But both were aotua^ted by a ^irit of self-sacrifice 
aJdn— to compare gpaall thIngB with greatr-to that of 
Oautama Buddha and Jesus Christ, who surrendered 
the ^kingdoms’’ promised to them, for the sake of 
service of the ^'gj-eat orphan humanity” Once again, 
thus, the truth of the ages and the sages was illus- 
trated that sacrifice is the seed of the evolution and 
advancement of 'mankind ; nay, of all Life. 

The poet sang : 

''When one knows thee, then alien there is none, 
tht*n no door is shut Oh, grant roe my prayer that 1 
may never lose the bliss of the touch of the One in 
the play of the many ” 

And he revealed and radiated this "toucli of the 
One” in the fields of literature and art, education and 
rural reconstruction. 

And the ploughman-cum-spinner confirmed the 
perpetual presence of the “One in the play of the 
many” from his aide * 

“He (God) is there where the tiller is tilling tlic 
hard ground and where the patlimaker is breaking 
atones. He is with them in sun and in shower, and 
his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like him coime down on the dusty 
«oii:” 

Both cast away the orown,— and who does not 
covet it ?— of personal paradisiacal salvation and 
engaged themselves in the work of the world with a 


view to making and leaving it better than they had 
found it. 

“Deliverance 7 Where is the deliverance to 
found ? Our master himself has joyfully taken upon 
(him the bonds of creation ; he is bound with us all 
for ever.^ 

In short, Santiniketan and Sevagrann deepened the 
inherent human urge for perfection as against what 
passes muster under the protean term “progress.” -tod 
the best and truest expression of perfection, in spirit 
as well as in substance, is simplicity. As the Poet has 
said somewhere, “Simplicity is the physiognomy of 
perfection.” 

And has it not always been so? The prophet or 
the poet has found himself, while passing through the 
corridors of histoiy, side by side with the priest or 
the ploughman. In our times the priest has failed to 
fulfil his holy avocation and the prophet has not as 
yet appeared. In their place, however, we have wit- 
nessed the sublime spectacle of the poet and the 
ploughman travelling together to the Temple of 
Truth. And Truth has generally been approached 
along the avnues of onanda— joy— and a^eticism. This 
may be the explanation of the observation which the 
Poet made on one occasion : “Santiniketan represents 
the ananda of Truth, Sabarmati, the tapasya of Truth.” 
And is not Truth the Beautiful Bird with two wings 
or the Tree with two birds sitting on its branches ? 
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New Day, New Worid 

Under the ahove heading in Between the 
Lines, the following interesting editorial appears, 
to which , our notice is drawn by Rev. G. H. 
Schanzlin of Springfield, Ohio : 

jMiofit of 118 need right now to make a deep and last- 
ing change in our thinking. We have thought of the 
world 08 mostly the U. S., witli Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the other western European countries crowding 
close about us, and the ponderous shadow of Russia rising 
just beyond our more immediate arena. The rest of the 
world, -klhinia, Indio, Malaya, Burma, and die other parts 
of Asia, wc have thought of merely as indistinct, inarti- 
culate and rather unimportant outer parts of the world. 

That picture has now gone forever out of date with 
the » ush of an express train* 

We are still an important part of the world, of course, 
—with little Britain, France, Italy, and the others on the 
fringe of our own immediate horizon .... hut the world 
that is awakening, — potentially overwhelming, powerftU, 
increasingly articulate,^4s the world of Asia. And un- 
fortunately for us, and due to our own blindness and 
b)un<dcring,~-‘i?u,ww stands with Asia, 

It is the emergence of India that has made this transi- 
tion become so dramaticaOlly and drastically important. In 
fact, two large new states have suddently arisen. The 
Moslem state of Pakistan — with over 90 million people, 
—and Hindustan with its 300 million. 

Two huge nations are coming to life, each vaster than 
most existing nations. Together, they have a population 
as great as all of Europe and greater than that of the 
whole western hemisphere, and their awakening symbolizes 
the ^ end of yesterday's world, — the world in which the 
United States emerged and has lived. 

What is still more impona at,— never before has such 
a transition come without war. 

For generations historians have taught and militarists 
have insisted that war was a necessary evil in the evolu- 
tion of the state and human society. 

But now one of the greatest changes in human history 
has been fostered and completed without war. The riot, 
ing and street violence that is played up in the press is 
only the froth on the deep silent sweep of the waves of 
change. Even a civil war, which could conceivably break 
out in India, would be incidental to the fact that these 


is r.allow and immature. We will never be able to domi- 
iiate and C/onlrol these iiatioiv«> upon nations of awakened 
people. Already the new Hindu government has procldw' 
ed a "Monroe Doctrine" for Asia. It was this proclama- 
tion that shook the Dutch into realizing that they could 
never again really control Indonesia and provoked them 
lo commit their firwl violent acts in the suicide of 
Imperialism. 

We can co-operate with the people of Asia, drop our 
absurd and adolescent mantle of race superiority and, by 
wioirking with them in a spirit of Christian goodwill and 
on democratic economic principles, have a golden century 
of world-wide friendliness and prosperity. Such an achieve- 
ment would take no more time than another world war 
and would cost infinitely less. In fact, it would earn 
enormous commercial dividends. 

But we can’t inaugurate that kind of a century by 
hogging all the oil in the world for British- American con- 
trol, by maintaining a strictly British and American mono- 
poly on all strategic iwalerways (with the Dutch and 
French as our stooges) and thus controlling world trade, 
- ^and by doing the many other things we have been guilty 
of in our effon to keep it a while maifs wwld. 

All these out-of-date policies are playing into the hands 
of Russia. While we keep ourselves blinded with our 
own propaganda. Russia continues to champion the rights 
of the colored peoples. Even in China, in spite of civil 
war, Russia is succeeding in winning the attention and 
sympiwhy of millions of the young Chinese away from the 
Americans and Briiisli barked Chiang government. 

These issues make .up much of the inner tensions 
now between Russia and the U. S. 

The Future of Indo-Britigh Relations 

Under the above caption in The Asiatic 
Revj^w, July, 1947. P. D. Saggi of the Indian 
Nationals Chrerseas Congress, observes : 

The future of Indo-British relations is not a matter 
of sentiment or pa^ politics. It has now assumed the 
dimensions of an international question. Statesmen all 
over the world are looking towards India, for what happens 
in India is going to affect the peace, progress and prosperity 
of the world. 


two great states have gathered themselves together, swept 
aside the long established grip of conquest, — ^have organized 
themselves for self-government and have b^ome established 
without resort to organized violence. Such an achieve- 
ment cannot be neositred yotr-hut it will be measured in 
the future when men of the WIest will reflect upon the 
time when/ they first began to realize that war was not 
necessary to man’s development but an evil disease actually 
frustrating and .^j^verting masiTs progress. 

7^ people of Asia, such as the Chinese and the 
Hmdu^ centuries ago renounced war as a national policy. 
The soldier in much of Asia has long been considered 
hide higher mm a beggar or a Irandit. 

The neest century will not he ‘^he American cen/tury” 
« . of OUT own extreme nationalists have been 

tukUig about. In the face of these new events, such talk 
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To speak of iho future is on exactiug task, With a 
view to discusaing the future we have to glance over the 
Ml; for neaeotf past and future are oleaely interlinked 
That the East India Gompaiiy, during the fint 150 years 
of its telationa with India, was animated fay considerations 
of commerce and trade is well known. After the Battle 
of Plassey (1757) the Company became a political power, 
lildian hiaj^ Im* the next hundred years was a record of 
the exercise id absolute power divorced from responsibility 
to the people, though great statesmen like Amherst, Munro, 
Metcalfe, ELphinstone, Bentinck, and many other Company’# 
servants laboured for the common good and were actuated 
hy a genuine solicitude for the people of India. Many 
r^orms were introduced, social and educational, to meet 
the demands of a developing and self-conscious society. 

With the spread of English education and increasing 
knowledge of English social and political ideas, the educated 
classes began to agitate Cor civil and political rights; which 
culminated in the grave crisis of 1857. With the Royal 
Proclamation of the following year power was transferred 
from the Company to the Crown. In 1861 the Hrst India 
Councirs Act was promulgated and the right of Indian 
representation was recognized. In 1885 the Indian National 
Congress was established with the 'blessings of Lord 
Dufferin, the then Viceroy, as a safety valve for and register 
of public opinion. In 1892 the principle of election was 
admitted by the back door, and the powers of the Council 
were extended to the point of asking questions and dis- 
cussion of the Budget. 

Stages of Refobm 

A much bolder step was taken in 1909 by the introduc- 
tion of the Morle]^Minto Reforms. The Legislative Ctnmcil 
were enlarged; the principle of direct election was ac- 
cepted; and non-ofilcial majorities were provided. But 
unfortunately a great blow was dealt to the unity of India 
by the inti^action of separate electorates. Our main 
difficulties today can be traced back to this. Time does 
not permit my relating the story of the Muslim deputation 
to the Viceroy at tlial lime—^i ^command performance,” as 
the late Maulana Mohamad All put it Sir Syed Sultan 
Ahmed, until lately a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, has observed: 

^The deputation urged that the Muslims should be 
represented ini the Legislatures in greater numbers than his 
numerical proportion permitted, in recognition of the 
historical importanoe ^ his community and his service 
to the Empire. So far the claim was just and eminently 
reasonable. Bnt the device of separate irepresentation 
sowed the seeds of a growing separatism, and the pro- 
gressive growth of separatism has rendered the device in- 
adequate. Seldom was so just and right an end vitiated 
by BO wrong a means.” lA Treaty Between India and the 
VfUted Kingdom^ p. 66.1 

In 1921, under the Act of 1919, parliamentary reforms 
were introduced with the avowed object of ”a gradual deve- 
lopment of self-governing institutions with a view to a 
progressive realisation ol responsible government in India 
as an integral . part of the British ^pire.” The India 
Act of 1935 was tlie outcome of years of discussion, com- 
missions and conferences. Shevalahkar, however, calls it 


land: the Act [1935]^ came into full operaUon (wMcb 

of cdutae waa difficult to work) the status of India would 
be comparable with that of a Dominion before IPli,” 
When war came the federal atnietuie wu ahelved, and 
British India worked under the other provisions of the 
Act in the Provinoes and of the 1919 Act at the Gentre, 
Next came the Cliffs proposals. They conceded the 
demwd for a Constituent Assembly end introduced the 
idea^of a treaty to be negotiated between tlie two'i^ountries. 
The proposals were considered, in the words of Mr. Gandhi, 
^a post-dated cheque ” and were rejected. 

The next attempt at the solution of the problem was 
the Cabinet Mission’s plan of May 16; 1946. Thereby 
an interim (Government was set up, and India's right to 
secede from the Empire was accepted. The demand for 
fixing a time limit had been persistent, and Mr. Attlee 
rose to the occasion by declaring in the House of Commons 
on February 20 that ril British forces would be withdrawn 
by June, 1948, The news was reassuring, and proved the 
sincerity of the Labour (Government and the integrity of 
British statesmanship. This improved Indo-British re- 
lations, and achieved much. Throughout the constitutional 
history we find tliat public demand has been always ahead 
of the concessions made and the reforms introduced. India 
was not only democratic in her outlook, but she wanted 
to reach the goal of complete independence at the earliest 
opportunity. 

A very pertinent question is asked at ibis stage. 
Having won freedom, can India retain it? T say yes. 
Indians fought to defend liberty, freedom and democracy 
in Francic, Germany, Egypt and the Desert campaign; from 
Dunkirk to Hongkong they fought everywhere. And they 
will fight again and again till the foes and forces that 
threaten freedom and demorracy today are humbled and 
humiliated. 
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a ^prodigy of Imperialist statesmanship, an elaborate and 
ingenious device to frustonate the emergence of a free 
India and to secure so far as conntitutionri provision could 
aeoure the continuation of British rule in chrcumstances 
Mally (tifieroDt firom those prevailing at Uie time of its 
establishment.” [The Problem of IndiOy p. 186.1 

The 1935 Frahework 

Unfmerable comments have been made in this country 
about the eantious, suspicions and unfriendly Indian ap- 
poroadi to the British d^arations of good ffiith and good- 
will towards India. But in the words of Ptofessar Coup- , 
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Dstincx 

Some people opine that shorn of the British Navy« 
.Army and Royal Air Force, the defence of India will be 
•^iDost impossible. 1 do not subscribe to this view, though 
1 realize that some sort of technical aid will be necessary 
in the beginning to train Indian personnel. Gennany, Italy 
nnd Japan are finished as potential dangers. France is 
licking her woundau 

Britain is slowly recovering from war losses. The two 
great Powers t^t remain are Russia and America. Many 
a time the question has been asked. Arc Indians pro- 
Communists? Without any hesitation 1 say no. There 
may be certain tilings which we could learn from Russia, 
because she and India are agricultural countrit?%; both 
haye rural economies and raw materials and markets. All 
that Russia wants today is capital and machinery, and 
India can supply neither. Therefore, India is not afraid 
of any aggression from Russia. Regarding America, the 
danger is even mbre hypothetical. America wants markets 
for her goods, and for a long time to come we shall need 
.dl the machinery, all the technical skill, and all the 
mechanical paraphemaHa that America or Britain can 
spare. Moreover, Americans arc independent people; they 
are not prepared to build their palaces on the graves of 
others. 

India is a great countr>% rii'h in men and maierial re- 
sources. An independent India can definitely raise an 
army efficient and strong for her purposes. Moreover, in 
these days, defence is a joint problem. To say nothing of 
India, even America, Russia or Britain cannot stand alone. 
In this atomic age defence is more a regional matter. 
■“Days of big Empires are gone,” says Pandit Nehru, 
^and so are diose of individual entities.” For our defence 
we have to make common cause with China, Australia, 
Egypt and other countries that lie in this region. Hence 
India need not necessarily remain within the Common- 
wealth for the sake of defence. In due course India will 
•contribute more towards international amity and goodwill 
than she will need in the shape of protection. The other 
possible groups that can lie formed are: («) CeUitral Euro- 
pean; (6) Slavonic; (r) Far Eastern; id) American, 

On close senmity we find that, whereas India has much 
in common with other groups, her continued connection 
with the British Gommonrwealth is more natural, and his- 
Jory in the past two decades has forged the links stronger. 

Trade and External Relations 

The activities of the East India Company in India were 
more than trading. Even English historians have called 
them •'loot” and “shaking the pagoda tree.” Even after 
1858, when governiment by the Brilisli Crown began, trade 
relations were stall conducted preponderantly in the inter 
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esta of Great Britain. Such industruliauttion as exists ia 
India today is the outcome of the two wars, which gave 
her a chance to equip herself. She remains a great mar- 
ket for British goods, and will be so for a long time to 
come provided political relations are not embittered. The 
conductors of British trade and commerce have a reputation 
in India for fair dealing; their integrity and soundness 
are relied upon. 

The United Nations Organization is being built up to 
bring peace and to end wars. But will it do so? As the 
time passes the gulf between big powers, instead of being 
bridged, is widening. I was in Paris at the lime of 
Peace Conference and it was clear that though the Allies 
had won the war tliey had yet to win the peace. Tim 
nations were divided into blocks and factions. Once again 
separate zones of influence were sought to be created 
and different ideologies were pushed forward. In the 
presence of clashing tlieoxies — of capitalism, imperialism 
and communism— which side should India take? By nature 
Indians are peace-loving. Not only Indla^ but the East 
generally has given birth to policies of peace. Such great 
religions as Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity have 
taught peace. India’s role in present circumstances is to 
strengtJien her own position and go on promoting peace 
as best she can. 


Within or Without 

The Crippfi Declaration gave India the choice either 
l4» remain within the Commonwealth or to sever her con- 
nections if she 80 desired. Under the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, all the Dominion Parliaments became for- 
mally and legally independent for internal and external 
purposes alike, but the wav they stood with the Mother 
Coubtry during the last war showed that there was some- 
thing stronger than, a formal contract between Brirain and 
the Dominions. In the face of a common danger they 
stood as a unity to fight the forces that threatened the 
overthrow of democracy. 

Sir George Schuster in India and Democracy^ refer- 
ring to Britain and the Dominionis, observes: “Tliere is a 
spirit which binds these separate units in a string Uke 
beads: (a) Common way of life; (b) allegiance to a com- 
mon sovereign; (c) a common home of origin,” 

By these tests India does not beloUg to the Common- 
wealth. Moreover, in South Africa, Ceylon, Australia, 
Canada, East Africa, Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana, 
Indian nationals suffer from political disabilities of one 
kind or the other. “All these restrictions and racial dis- 
criminations,” says Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, “are not only 
very humiliating and irritating, but they also raise the 
fundamental question. What does the Commonwealth stand 
for? ‘If our nationals,’ to quote Viscount Ped at the 
Imp^ial Conference in 1923, 'are to be regarded as a 
foreign body politic of these dominiona,’ it is time we 
asked ourselves. Should not India go out?” 

On the other hand, there are uniting factors between, 
India and the Commonwealth: (a) Commo:|^ struggle and 
suffering during the two world wars; (6) compiom alle- 
giance to the ideology of democracy; and (c) two 
hundred years of historical relation. Links so strong can- 
not be easily disregarded by snapping the connections 
which have grown out of them. The seeds of democracy 
were present centuries ago in the village system in India. 
Blit they had no opportunity to develop, because of inter- 
nal insecurity and invasion from -mthout. With the coming 
of thq British and the study of their self-governing insti- 
tutions, a movement grew for the revival of ancient self- 
goveiTiing local institutions in the light of modern notions 
of democratic government. This was crysiallizrd in the 
birth of the Indian National Congress. No wonder that 
India has come to have a great faith in the parliamimlary 
form of government, and, in spite of everything, has retained 
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great love for political tradftiioiia oa the Britiifti modd. 
She deaires to draw inapiration from the same source in 
the building of the new Constitution for a United India 
in the futiue. 


The Internal Conflict 

Another factor which will greatly influnece the future 
of Indo-British relations is that of the internal travail- 
There is the triangle of the Congress* the Muslim League 
and the Princes. The Constituent Assembly, boycotted 
by the Muslim League and before any States' representa- 
tives attended, passed a resolution declaring the intention 
to make India a sovereign republic. As you are aware, 
the League meeting at Laliore in 1940 asked that India 
should he partitioned into two blodks — Pakisun and 
Hindustan. 

Mr. Jinnah does not seem to me to have gone beyond 
the Lahore resolution. All that he has done is to give it 
Besh and blood and to clothe it in a new spirit. As such, 
it appears very much inflated. Gandhiji is willing to con- 
cede the substance of tlie Lahore resolution. Mere acade- 
mic controversies regarding India being a nation or a 
congeries ol nations should not stand in the way of a 
final settlement. If India is to be freei* democracy must 
decide on its particular pattern, and Muslims will, and 
must, he given the right of self-determination. Once Hindu 
and Muslim difierences are composed, the question of the 
State can* be taken up anid solved without much difficulty. 
The States, by resolutions of the Chamber of Princes, have 
shown their willingness to join the rest of India; rightly 
they wish to avoid siding with one parly or the other. It 
appears that the settlement of the Indian problem is within 
sight, and the country is accepting the inevitable. Such 
a settlement will not only vastly improve internal condi- 
tions in India, but also place Indo-British relations on a 
much better looting;. 

There may be certain difi^erences of opinion between 
the politicians and the statesmen in India as to whether 
she should remain within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations or not. But there can be no diflference of opinion 
that a free India will not only be friendly, but also a 
close ally of Britain. Destiny — or call it the force of 
history- "iias brought us together, and together we shall 
remain. The links that have been forged between the two 
countries are no common links and it is not easy to tear 
them asunder. All we have to do at present is to under- 
stand each other better. In the past, I must admit, litdo 
was done to explain the Ensslish viewpoint. India was 
considered of small importance. The goodwill of a small 
country in the Balkans or the Middle East was regarded 

of greater consequence than, the goodwill of millions 
in India. This perhaps was due to India being a subject 
country. But now conditions have changed. India is at 
the threshold of independence, and good relations with 
her cannot be a matter of indifference. 

There remains much prejudice in both countries to 
he overcoma Maybe it arises from pride on one side 
wd long frustration on the other; but I feel that, given 
toe chance, these features will disappear and the »un 
w friendship and amicable relatkmshvp will arise, Then 
toe mutual d«Jtiny of India and Great Britain set in the 
histoncal background will be reache^^that is, to pro- 
aaote peace, amity and goodwill in the Wodd, Only then 
can We proreed from the British Commonwealth to the 
Commonwealth of Mankind. 
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• Philippine Rqiublk; Holds First 
Electioiis Nov. 11 

With stale and local elections just past, TJ, 8. 
public attention today turned toward the Republic of 
Philippines which will bold general elections Novem- 
ber 11 for the first time since full independence was 
isranted by <he United States* July 4, 194ft. The 
present Filipino Government was elected whih^ the 
nation was still a Comimionwealth. 

More than three million Filipinos are eligible to 
vote this year, and estimates indicate about 85 per cent 
will go to polls. Balloting will determine eight 
senatoriar seats, 46 provincial governorehips, 100 pro- 
vincial board members, 1,130 municipal mayors and 
aBout 7,000 municipal councilmen. 

The Novomber 11 elections culminate 45 years of 
systematic political progress for Uie Philippines. Com- 
pletely without political privileges when the United 
States took over in 1898, the Filipinos voted for the 
first time in 1901 when mayors, vice-mayors and 
’municipal councilmen were elected by less than two 
per *'ent of the total population. 

Since then, the number and level of elective 
offices has been increased steadily and franchise has 
l)e<m extended padually through the expansion of 
\otipg qualifications and education. Women’s suffrage 
was adopted 10 years ago, and this year there is a 
woman candidate for the Philippine Senate. 

A CounmonweaUh Government for the Philippines' 
was set up under the Tydings-McDuflie Act of 1934, 
wlufh also fixed 1946 as the year for attainment of 
'nationhood — USIfi. 
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** Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Bamananda Kabu will always occupy an honoura 
place. XXX Like Tagore’s the late Mr* Chatt^ee’s 
niuB was essentially constructive, x x By publishing 
is engrossing biography of her father, Srijukta 
fianta Devi has done a great service to Bengal and 
'derivatively to the whole country, x x No one could 
bate written a bioginphy of Bamananda Babu as she 
lias done. It will certainly remain a source book lor 
future writers and students.’' 

—Hindusihan Standard, 

“Ad authentic and highly interesting biomphy 
in Bengali of the late Bamananda Ohattopadhjaya. 
X X The life story of such a man is natarally linl^ 
up with the main currents of contemporary national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
iulequately covered tnia wider background in deline- 
uting the individuars life. The style is restrained 
and nas a homdiy grace, and a number of fine photo- 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
volume. We are the book will be read with profit 
by those *who wish to study the currents and orois- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a century 
sritb which Bamananda was mtimately anaociated.” 

— Amrcto Bamr Pairika, 


The Social and Ecoooiiiie Role of 
Engineers and Tedinidatis 

In an article under the above caption, J. H. 
E. Fried writes in the International Labour Review^ 
June, 1947, about the close inter-relation of the 
work of engineers and technicians with general 
social factors and economic policies, from which 
Ihe introductory portion is quoted below ; 

The urgent and challenging task of the post-war 
era in to translate into reality what has been made 
possible through the ctonstant progress of technology. 
In the accomplishment of thin task, engineers and 
technicians have an important and often decisive part 
to play. 

Teclmical developments are going on in industry 
all the time ; everywhere numerous engineere and 
technicians arc constantly engaged in finding new 
and improved methods of production, and the range 
of their activities is constantly widening. The effecta 
of these developments in production methods are f^ 
reaching. One has but to consider the example of the 
mnehanistation of agriculture, which promises to do 
away in time with the chronic state of hunger to 
which large parts of the world have hitherto been 
subjected, and which must also change profoundly the 
conditions of life and work and the social structure 
of agricultural workere, who still form the largest 
section of the population pf most countries. Changes 
in production methods bring about changes in con- 
sumption and distribution, in employment and popu- 
lation movements, in exports and impo^. 

Realising this mtimate connection between 
technical developments and social end economic 
changee,. Governments have carried out exhaustive 
official invc.stigationa during the last decades in order 
to furnish the background information for adequate 
logi^ative and governmental action. These investi- 
gations have sliown the reijercussions of technological 
cliangit} to bo so great that all countries are consider- 
ing how technological development may be directed iu 
such a way as to ensure the achievement of desirable 
, social ends— above all, how to combat technological 
unemployment and attain full employment. 

Tbe most direct approach to the problem is to 
distinguish between ends and means, to acknowledge 
that technology is a means and that social and 
economic progress is the end. The first then, in 
to establifiSi in broad outline what are the desirable 
economic goals; the technological means ot achieving 
those goals can then be determined. It is almost 
universally agreed that social and economic progre® 
depends largely on technical progress ; but there is 
also a growing belief that the development of techno- 
logy can and must be largely directed by social consi^ 
derations. There is an increasing tendency to r^u- 
diate the notion thaL technological development is a 
blind force ungovernable by man. W^t machines and 
what industries shall be developed, what production 
methods iJiall be .prohibited, what raw materials shall 
be used, what type of research shall be stimulated or 
discoujra^— these questions are now considered to be 
of national--and often inteimational— concern, and 
therefore to be decided, or at least influenced, by the 
community as a whole, or by international agreement. 
Technical development is valuable in so far as it pro- 
motes the legitimate aspirations and the welfare of the 
community. In other words, the technological ?y^em 
must be regulated by choices based on con.<cderation8 
of social desirability and by the realisation of the need 
- f6r international co-operation. 
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in a veiy aronndmate way, ia what ib meant 
by the pu^ag' 'or teciel eagmeeriog* which i$ now 
going on in many countries, particularly in tiioso 
;gonfroated with the huge toaike of reconstruction. In 
•the countries which have not directly suffered from 
the deslTuctioii of war, there is also a growing aware- 
nesB that deliberate action must 'be taken against Ihc 
hasards of the industrial system (such as technological 
unemployment ; underpayment, job insecurity and the 
drabness of life of the worker ; uneven use of re- 
sources and uneven economic development which leads 
to '‘scarcity in the midst of plenty, or potential 
plenty”; etc.). The increased sense of urgfincy with 
which these problems are now considered is due partly 
to the complexity of present-dav industrial society, 
but also partly to the belief that present-day techno- 
logy is able to master these problems. Few would 
deny^ that the immediate evils of the earlier stages of 
the industrial era were greater than those of the 
present stage ; and that the development of technology, 
while increasing the dangers that might refmlt from 
mismanagement, providas unparalleled poasibilities. 
What is, in view of this situation, the position of 
the engineers and technicians as professional groups ? 
Firstly, for the successful solution of the great lasks 
'Which have been briefly outlined, the advice 
collaboration of the engineers and technicians is indis- 
pensable, as is, on the side of the latter, a full under- 
standing of their Bocial and political responsibilities. 
Secondly, however much the problems and task«« of 
engineer and technicians of the various countriefe 
differ, they "speak the same language.” Their methods 
of work and investigation, their proferaional standards 
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and etihios and their aooial and economic interests are 
fundamentally identical. However, engineers have 
suffered from epecialiaation and insufiicieut contact 
ao^j^ themselvea ; they have , also suffered from in- 
sumeient contact with other g*'6ups, as much as other 
groups have suffered from lack of contact with 
technical ezperte. Finally, it must always be remem'- 
bered that engineeiu and technicians are not only the 
creators of, but are al.so themselves conditioned by^ 
the course and application of technoloipr, and that 
their own activities contribute as mu^ to shaping 
their own lives as to shaping those of their fellow 
citizens. Thie ia particularly so because the large 
majority of engineers and technicians belong to the 
employed group. They are givers, but also receivera^ 
of orders.^ Legislation and practices concerning indus- 
trial relations, collective bargaining, salary scales, etc., 
are of immediate importance to them and their fami- 
lies ; they are covered by social insurance schemes ; 
they are liable to suffer from adverse working condi- 
tions and unemployment, and to gain from favourable 
working conditions and full omjdoyment ; in brief, 
their fate is lied up with that of the community an a n 
whole and they are direv*tjy interested as any other 
group in property and progress. 

Hence it its the opinion of competent observers in 
many countries that the engineers and technicians 
must, more than hitherto, be integrated in social and 
politicui life, both on a national and on an inter- 
national scale. 
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^iiiiddi Today and Yesterday 

For die better appreciation and realisation by 
Ibe outside world of the progress and evolution 
undergone by Turkish women during the last 50 
years, Mias Sureyya Agaoglu writes in The Asiatic 
Review^ April, 1947 : 

Today in Turkey women enjoy all the rights 
enjoyed by all women of the civilised world. With 
the exception of military service they are active in 
all walks of life, share the same remuneration and are 
subject to the same regulations for promotion. In 
order to imderstand the real value of the freedom and 
..equality of .women, which appears to us only natural, 
it is necessaiy that her social position in the past 
sliould be studied. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Turkish women only acquired these rights 
after the Kemalist Revolution in 1823. Prior to this 
date the role of women in Turkey could be divided 
into two distinct pha<«s. In the first phase before the 
influence of Arab, Byzantine and Iranian civilizations, 
they eirioyed ail rights held by men, just as they do 
today. Even in those days the Hakan, the Slate ruler, 
could not receive or grant audiences to Ambassadors 
without the presence of the Hatun, the ruler’s wife. 
The Halun was preatmt at all State conferences, and 
her opinion was consulted in important affairs of 
Statue. Peasant womenj like their sisters of the towns, 
were recognized as important factors in their homes 
and communities. * 

The (accond phase began in the tenth centup^, 
when Turkish civilization came in, together with 
Iranian, Arab and Byzantine. Zoroastrianism, which 
was the national religion of Iran, looked upon women 
as profane creatures. In Byzantium, due to patriachial 
family life, the position of women was vepr low. 
Before the Islamic religion wai^ founded, it is ti-uc, 
Arabs had considered women with disdain and as 
instniments of amusement. Arab women were deprived 
of the righb of inheritance, of holding property and 
of acting as witnesses in courts. Muhammad strove 
herd to elevate the position of women, saying lhat a 
paradise was under the feet of inothcrliood, and he 
assure<l many rights to women. Men, who previously 
had been allowed to marry’ as many women as they 
pleased, were prohibited from taking more than four 
wives in mandage ; he recognized the righle of women 
in laws governing inheritance, property and choice of 
witnesses in courts. 

Coiisequently the result of the contact with mich 
civilizations has been imfavourahle for Turkish home 
life. Under theii influence the place of the Turkish 
women in Turkisli home and society became debaned. 
Thus Turkish women withdrew themselves from social 
life, and tlieir intellectual and moral education became 
neglected. They were not allowed to read books other 
than moral and religious : they were made to wear 
•thick black veils on their faces, and their windows 
were fitted with wooden lattices to prevent them from 
being seen. Behind such lattices and veils there re- 
mained no other prospect than that of getting married. 
.A young girl could marry as soon as she was fifteen. 
8he could not talk to men other than the members 
of her own family, and her marriage was arranged 
through the faittrily. 

Under tfiesc circumstances no prospective bride or 
bridegroom could see each other before the wedding. 
After tte maiTiage the wife would display complete 
submission towards the hu^and. A man could marry 
up to four wives. To obtsiu a divorce it was not 
necesnry to appeal to State authorities or to get a 
court ruling. As it was only men who could form a 
bond of union it was praetioslbr only they who could 
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In Africa, “the takli” is used 
widely today to spin cotton. 
TheAfricans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni- 
versal needs— whether for deli- 
cate fashion or exacting utility. 





Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of Indie’s largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1, 75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Today, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
'-trCV serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees - Dhotis — Mulls— 
Printed Fabrics— Mosqui- 
to Netting— ^Sewing Thre- 
ads— Furnishing Fabrics. 
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^]ooien ib by praaounci^ th« Vords* *1 have divorced 
Men w the lii^ of priority in inheritance. 
After a aimpli elementary school* education the doors 
of ruH^er education were closed to women. 

After the reforms of 1860 women’s movements 
started. 'Turkish women began to ^t in touch with 
European movements, to learn foreign languages^, and 
to read foreign books. After the second constitutional 
period of the ^oung Turk Eevolution in 1000 women 
were given a litUe more freedom, and secondary 
schools for girls were opened, as a result of which 
thousands of young girls flooded the schools, and the 
voices of women were observed to rise in social life 
along with those of men. The veil became gradually 
wthinner and. Carzaf was turned to an elegimt dress. 
In a very short time the veils were entirely lifted and 
drawn up on to the head, forming a band of tulle ae 
an omaanent. At first the change was observed only 
in certain cities and among the upper classes. How- 
ever, in spite of these great changes in the lives of 
women, even until the end of the first world war, in 
public places, such as trains, trams, cinemas, theatres, 
women's seats were separated from men’s by parti- 
tions made of either wood or cloth. When the girls 
started to attend universities they worked entirely 
separated from men, and this was called Women’s 
Uni' emily. Although complaints were heard from time 
to time by some narrow-minded people, women conti- 
nued to develop in their social life. The Turkish girL 
finding that all educational establishments held their 
doors open for her, worked as hard as she could. 

When l^rkish men went to the front in the firrt 
World War, women bc^n to take the place of their 
menfolk. But these activities were on a small scale, 
although llipy began to earn their own living. 

The Turkish woman, however, was not constitu- 
tionally placed on an equal social footing with man 
until 192S. During the wars of independence women 
were of the greatest assistance to men, both in the 
towns and villages. Townswomen looked after the 
wounded, comforted them and produced food for the 
troops. Village women carried ammunition to the front 
on ox-drawn wagons, and when necessary even bore 
arms as valiantly as did their brothers and sons. It 
is for this reason that in Ankara one of the monu- 
ments represents a peasant woman carding heavy 
missiles on her back and plodding along with patience, 
fortitude, gravity and dif^ity. 

As soon as the war was over, Ataturk launched a 
new campaign for the freedom of women. He made 
speeches about women’s freedom, and all these found 
a joyous echo in every part of the country. The pro- 
gress begun in women’s life took a more rapid turn, a 
wider aspect and a safer course under Ataturk’s pro- 
tection. Women were to be seen working in every 
sphere of social life. 

The Turkish women obtained all her social rights 
through the civil law in 1826. This law proclaims the 
following Statutes in favour of women : 

1. 'Man may many only one woman. 

2. dills may not many before the «g|e of seventeen. 

3. Marriage had been freed of religious ritual and 
had assumed legality under civil law. 

4. According to the new law either party may 
apply to court for a divorce. Whether such a plea is 
justifiable depends on the decision of a court of law. 

5. In the absence of any special understanding the 
, only difference which exists between hu^and and wife 

is that which conoeAs private property. 

0. In mattem of inheritance no difference exists 
between men and women. 

Priir years after the introduction of civil law, civil 
riWhti wen granted to Turkish women as a natural 
outeeme of a regime which looks upon women as an 
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important half of society. In 1831 they were also given, 
the right of a seat in the National Ameml^. lodsy 
a woman has complete freedom of action. She ean be 
a teacher, doctor, architect, engineer, lawyer or judge. 
She can engage in business and administration, and 
can become a Member of Parliament or of any 
Municipal Council. 

The women working in the fields, the thousands 
of women in factones^, in public works as labourers’ — 
all these women contribute their share, are very dili- 
gent in their work, are paid on equal basis with men, 
and perform their work with complete success. While 
the Turkish woman is carrying on her professional 
work with great zeal and vigour, she is at the same 
ti'ine not neglecting her part in the family life, and 
inost of the women holding important posts are mar- 
ried and have children. 

Turkish women know that there is a duty far 
higher and more virt jous tlian any other— the duty of 
being a good mother. In social work women also play 
a prominent part. They are leaders in the Red Crescent 
(Turkish Red Cross), in Child Welfare Societies, iu 
finding employment and caring for the poor, as nurses, 
as workers in childrtn’s hospitals and nurseries, and 
as teachers of the illiterate. 

In one word it is the aim and object of Turkish 
women to do everything in their power to raise the 
standard of life in their own country and to co- 
operate with the other women to build a better imder^ 
standing and to make one world. 


The Philosophy of Sufis and Saints 

Easl and West reproduces the above illu- 
minating article by Gurudas Ram from Kalyan 
Kalpataru : 

The philosophy of Sufi.s nad Saints is the religion 
of Love Divine. They lay the maximum stress, on 
spiritual environment, tlie company of the living 
Spiritual Master, known aa Munhid or Guru, for the 
cultivation of Love Divine. The principle can daim 
to have its basis on science. The influence of environ- 
ment is one of the greatest doctrines of science and is 
recognized to be one of the most potent factors in the 
evolution of life. Just as without the harmony of a 
scientist with the natural environment there can be 
no real science, in like manner, there can be no true 
religion without the correspondence of spiritual 
environment. . . 

**God cm be reached only by thorn 
Who on the Master wait for help : 

O thou who eeekeat after Him, 

To Him alone thy worship give*' 

Thci religion of extemalism, or of we' orthodox 
type with its narrow fanaticism and bigotiy and 
meticulous performance of rituals and oeremonialB, is 
reprehended by Sufis and Sainte. The rdigious faith 
reposed in a living Spiritual Master, who has com- 
munion with the Almighty Creator, is higher and 
nobler than the faith in the paraphernalia of exterual- 
ism. In the religion of Sufis and Saints, the religious 
Master is the personal living center of theolofv around 
whom the whole religious system is ensphere. 

**Like the Hajia 1 too eircumombvlatet 
But around my Mmter Beloved ; 

lAke ike doge I mn not diapoaed 

To walk aromd the bodies dead'^ . i 
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Seri/m^ t^e A/c^. '. . 

Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery. We are halJ(>y in helping them 
with our rubber requisites. 

Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless homes and hospitals. 
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Our range includes : 
Rubber Cloth. Hot Water Bottles, ice 
Ba^s. Air Beds and Pillows. Air Rings 
and Cushions. Surgical Gloves, Surgical 
Aprons. Rubber Tubings etc. 
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Nor do the Sufis and Saints recognize the study 
of books nad scriptures as sufficient mean.s t'oi- the 
comprehension of the Ultimate Reality. They prescribe 
“knowledge through acquaintance*’ for the realization 
of Divine Wisdom, and not “knowledge through des- 
cription/* Words may hint at reality through gj^mbols 
and metaphors. buL they do not help a seeker in the 
realization of the Ultimate *rruth. Religion is to be 
experimented with and experienced, ^nd the experience 
essentially relates to Spirit. 

The fact Ujat the path starts from the heart of 
a student. It is, therefore, a matter of paramount im- 
portance that the dust which has accumulated on the 
mirror of heart through the fierce and distorting gustfs 
of sense desires, must be brushed away by the gentle 
breeze of Love Divine. Love Divine purifies the heart 
and helps the devotee to soar up moth-like through 
the citadel of egoistic selfhood to the Divine Candle — 
the candle w^ich consumes all sense of duality. 

The spiritual practices prescribed by such Spiritual 
Masters arc simple and d^ect. They are not com- 
plicated by tortuous and rickety paraphernalia, and 
can be practised by any nue, anywhere and at any 
time. Tliey are entirely free from any bifs and have 
an inteUectual basis. An ordinaiy hou^jeholdnr can 
achieve wonderful results by devoting even n ftsHce of 
his time to the performance of these spiritual exorokes 
comprise : “repetition of the Holy Name’* 
(termed 2tkr or Svmirana), “ccntemplatioa the 


Holy Form" {Fikr or Dhyana) and “perception of the 
Spiritual Sound*' {SuUan-ul-azkr or Surat Sabda Yoga). 
The performance of these practices puts the lower-self 
of the seeker out of action and ultimately enables him 
to attain a state of oneness with the Supreme Being. 

“/ became Thee, Thou didst become me, 

I bexame the body and Thou the Ufe, 

No one can say now, Oh none ! 

That Thou and I are not one/* 

The prophets and messengers of GU>d descend to 
this planet to harmonize and unify suffering and 
staggering humanity. The Sufis and Saints have conse- 
quently trampled under foot all distinctions of caste, 
creed and nationality. They have preached brother- 
hood of man and Fatherhood of God. 

**How can I solve this riddle, 0 joUovma o} Islam ( 
For 1 do not know my own nationality, 

I am neither a Jew nor a Christian,, 

Neither a Zoroaslnan nor a Muslim/* 

Religion is a system of Truths. Truth is one and 
harmonizing. Like Lord Christ who has said, “Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil/* the 
Sufis and Saints hav? conoborated and substantiated 
the religion of each ether. 
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1-8-0 

2 

Hand-Made Paper 

2-8-0 

:l 

Khadi Manual Vol. I A II 

3-0-0 

4. 

Cheap Remedieb 

T-OO 

5. 

Chrome Tanning for Cottages 

0-8-0 

6. 

Dpiid Animals to Tanned Leather 

0-12-0 

7. 

Washing Hoap and Fountain Pen Ink 

0-4-0 

8. 

Boy-Bean ... 

0-4-0 

‘.1. 

Bone-Meat Fertilizer 

. 0-2-0 

10. 

Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme 

. 0-6-0 


Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 


WHA7EVER MAY BE YOUR 

Rbugion & Nationality 

and. 

Status of Lifb 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 

our 

“Rhino” Bund Gcnzies 

> suitable for 

ALL CUMATE8 AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manufkcturers 

Agarpara Kutlr Sllpa Pratlsthan 

■P. 0. Kahabhah :: 24 Pabqanas 

Branches 10, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
Opp: Sealdah Station. 

2, 2/3, Ghandmari Ghat Road, Howrah 
^ Opp : Howrah Station. 

3. Raniganj Bazar, Burdwan, E. 1. R. 

/ 4. Arbind Road, Naibati, B. & A. R. 


THE PARROT'S TRAINING 
AND OTHER STORIES 


The four translailons presented here will 
help to draw the reader to an aspect of 
Rabindranath's art wj|h which he is less familiar. 
The sketches illustrate his mastery over the 
medium of wit ; intellectual detachment and 
irony mingle here with profound human 
feeling. 

“...The four in The Parrotts Training are 
exquisite specimens of Tagore's satirical shill 
and lose lillle by being rendered info 
English..." 

— 7/Se Statesman 

Parrot's Training, is a first class intro- 
duction to the man Tagore, his golden humour, 
his jovial manners, and his perennial optimism. 
Those who knew him in person will feel the 
presence of his laughing eyes and brilliant 
sallies as well as sarcastic criticisms in every 
line." 

— 7/Je Calcutta Review 

“To those familiar with the lyrical beauty 
of the prose-poem Gitanjali, this collection of 
stories will reveal a little-known aspect of 
Tagore's art...'^ 

— T6e Sunday Standard 

ILLUSTRATED BY A. N. TAGORE 
AND NANDALAL BOS^ 

Cloth and Board: Rupees Three 


VISVA-BHARATI 

6 / 3 , Dwarkanath Tagore Lane 
CALCUHA-T 
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Only Skrip has fhp TOP ‘WELL 
fhal kaeps fingers clean I All 
other Writing (Igid containers are 
b»ttom*well bottles 


SheofTer's pens and pencils stand alone al the heod 
of the quality class ' Their beauty is enhanced by perfect 
performance . . . superior materiols shaped by seasoned 
craftsmen ! To the range of Sheaffer's pens and pencils 
incorporating all the newest exclusive features we 
hove given the name of "Triumph'/ Sheaffer's 
"Triumph" sets are ovailoble in many sizes and qualities 
fo suit all pockets, each being o leader in its class. 

SHEAFFER3 


7 
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M B SIRMRJJSONS 

DEALERS IN Gll^EA(So!^REI6inGOLD ONLY 


124 J24.I-B0WBAZAR STREET • CALCUTTA 


BRILLIANTS 


It IS the Mind and not the Lips 
that speaks out in rare 
moments of delight and that 
is the o'enuine compliment. 
And if is by our years' 
experience we have 
discovered the secrect in 
presenting JEWELLERY upto 
the design of every mind. 


For your tolockien wo hovo o wide 
rang# to offer always, lodividiial 
designs ran also be 
made to please your caprice. 




Hi ^ 


ttr 






ft 








SDIYAKSiU SimiUB BUil 
SAKTI OUSHADHUAYA • DSCBS 
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, ^ Phone: 

L CAL. 627 


FOR EVERY FORM OF 


FOUNDATION 

CAL. 


SBLBOTIVE 


CHOLEBA 

VACCINES 


SPECIALITY 


TYFOGEN 


THE MOST 


EFFECrrVE 


vaccine 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 

FEVER. 




Jpyeno ixjp^oiD 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD -PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUTi SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUIi COMBINATION OP 
CUHATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVI'.R, Era 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


PROMPT 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAXEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


Pariiculart free from:— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ud. 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio- Phages 
and various injectable products. 

/ 6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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always use Oatine Cream before retlrlifg. It Is so 
pleasant and soothing and cleanses my skin from 
anythlns left by dust or make up. I recommend 
It to all my friends. 

Oatine 
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BEST for you 
'^EST for me 
mi for ail 

is 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


AT 4-U D 1 T DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

ilcllll dRIIK LlQ. Hyg^ienie flonsehold Filter 


Central Office ; 27/20, Stkand Road, Cai-outta. 
Head Office : 135, Cannino Stkket, CAuntTTA. 
’Phone— Cal: 3252 (4 Lines). 

Authorised Capital ••• Rs. 1,00,00,000 

Subscribed Capital • • • Es. 80,00,000 

Paid-Up Capital ••• Es. 53,16,600 

Reserve Fund • • • Es. 20,00,000 

I)ep68its(a8 on 31 st Dec.’46) Es. 9, .53,81,600 
Board of Directors: 

Bri S. K. Roy 
Sri G. V. Swaika 
• Bri PtJLiN Krishna Roy 
Sri R. CiroirimuRY, Bar-at-Law 
Sri Jaoannath Kolay 
Sri D. P. Das Gupta 
Sri KfcN, Daial, (Mana^^ing Director) 

Bankfag Business of all descrip- 
tloaa lacludittg Foreign Exchange 
/ iranaiaeied. 
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necewity 


village 

home. 



Higheet 

Recommend- 


OIrectore 

of 

Public 

Health. 


HYGffiNIO HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00.. 

60, 8hikdar Baf^an Btitiot, Calcutta. ’Phone : 1634 B.B. 


Asthma & T. B. 

cure by a phial of ‘*AHthmodyiia” (Begd.) of Saint 
Dharmadaa Kafca, reviver of dead prince of Bhowal. 
Phial Be. 3. Wantea Agents. 

W. DYE A CO.. (PIRI 

P. 0. Wari, Dsooa (Bengal). 
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Tastes 




VoVS^AV 

BY CAOB^ 
f ALISTS jji 
^S FOR 
%tB.NeT 


good ! 


Bouni'Vitt oontiins over 9^% of 
bone-forming and energy-giving ingredient!. 
In addition, it is to deiidous that it stimulates 
the digcffioo and - is easily assimilable^ 
mpcdally in pn;gaai^ and amvaieacencc 




BOURN -VITA 

RICH IH CAICIUM ANP VITAMINS 
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f\ COTTOj^ YARNS 

mXoURA mTlLS Co, Ltd. 

Mills at 

Madura, ruticorin and \uib:Lsamndraiii 

We supply ! 

Grey ^arns of ail Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities t 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yam requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.’’ 

Managers .• 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

f M ADURA 
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%w&vv 


0,0M mjf^ 


GOlOEN POPY SHIRT <* SUMMtR IILY * GREY SHIRT <r ' 

KUlTl SHIRT * COLOUR SHIRT * SUPER FINE * HIMANI * SANDOW 
SUMMER BREEZE » lADY VEST * FANCY KNIT <r SllKOT » SHO-WEU 


D.N.II0SE^ HOSIRr FUTliT 

Mnnv-K'Usura UK.cutnn 


PHONE ; 
B. B. 6056 


Paae 8 
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caiGufla Nationa 


Is Much prevalent in every part of Civi- 
lized* County but no effective medical 
•treatment is available. 

Howrah Kttstha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatmeait of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy — Anmsthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

(De- Pigmented White Patches) ^ 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma- | 
neutly. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on reijnest : 

Founder: Pi. BAM PRAN SHARMA I 

1 , Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 
Thouo-HOWEAH 369. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


lEPROSY & 

LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines 'within a short 
time Ouranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. j 


Vlf AllTY 

■ ‘VIGOURIN’ 
with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 


HYDROCEtE 

Hernia, IHaria, Gout, eton radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immeffiate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling ofberotum. Hs. 3. Internal medi- 
cine &. 2. Postage As. 12. KaviraJ ft. N. 
CHAKItAVAllTV, Ayurved Sastri, 24. Debendra 
Ghosh Roadi Bhowanipur, Calcutta, — 2 . 1 . 
Pfione : — Booth ^)8. . ' 
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Bank limiteii 

Head Office ; 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, CAixunA. 


Authobisbd Oafital 
Paid Up Capital 
Resbbves Ovsb 


Rs. 2,00,00,000 
Rs. 50,00,000 
Rs. 23,00,000 


Branch Offices t 


Calcutta 

Burrabazar 

Bbambazar 

Canning 8t. 

High Court 

Hatkhola 

Kaiif^hat 

Bhowanipore 

Ballygung 

Dacca 

NarayaujgaDj 

MymensiDg 

CbittagODg 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Jali^iguri 

BariBai 

ABaoBol 

Brabmanbaria 


Behar 

Patna 

Qa>a 

Muzafiarpur 


, Oriwa 

Cuttack 


Gauhati 

Dibnigarb 

C. P. & Berar 

Nagpur 

Itwari 

Jubbulpore 

Jabbulj^re Canit. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 

Madraa 

Madras 

U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

CawDpore 

M**Ht4>n Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

BenarcB 

Agra 

B&eilly 

Meerut 


Delhi 

Chandni Ohowk 
Sadar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bomb^ 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Abmedabad 
Maskati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Beluehistan 

Quetta 

Rajpntana 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


London Agents / , 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. Tou can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Bb. to only interest allowed IV 2 p. c. 
annum. 


Dage 9 


t 



in nmoU antiquity when society was HtU in tAe savage state, trading csmsigtedL 
aeUirdy of barter^ You could, for instance, if you were a hunter exchange your Hger 
gkim for a goat or buy a supply of groin or even get yourself a wife. And if none of 
ghe sellers wanted a tiger skin, you just could not buy anything at all f 

§tmh as anyone wanted to save for the uncertain future, it toas neither easy nor was 
si worthwhile. Because savings could lake a strange shape: Stacks of bananas! Bags 
of grain ! Flocks of sheep ! Perishable savings, werent they ? And no dividends at the 
and of the year ! 

Today, however, neither purchasing not 
taving presents much difficulty. The wise 
man prefers to save for the future instead of 
spending now and he invests his savings 
wisely. The money invested in National 
Savings Certificates is absolutely safe and ii 
Increases in value by 30% at maturity i.e. 
every Rs. 10/- becomes Rs. 15/* after, twelve 
years. The interest is Income Tax free. 

You can now invest any amount from Rs* 5/- 
to Rs IS^OOOh Sntalf Savers ca<^ buy Savings 
Stamps for As. ./4/-. -/S/- and Re I/-. 


fon 

^urmhi 

^shrms 

ccRTiFiam 


Obtainable Ire^i Pott Cft^er, AutlmrUfg Afeatt aprilriH by Governmeal and Savlafi BurtMix. 

anw 
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New Publications: 


JUST OUT! 


AHITUDE OF VEDANTA TOWARDS RELIGION 

* ay SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

. Demy 8Vo, :: /Vwc; Rs. 6-8 

SwAHi Abh£DANanda has proved the aniqueness of Vedanta and Religion, and has shown 
the way of harmonizing the Vedanta with Religion with their practical application to daily life. 

. This neat Volume contains seoenteen iUuminaiing Lectures 

Viewed with Comparative method. 

With deiaHed Contents and hukXj and with a hitherto unpublished photo of the StvamL 

Execlient get^p, 

AN APOSTLE OF MONISM 

6l> SISIBR SHIVANI (M-<. ihry LfPag^ 

A learned introduction by Dr. Bagchi. 

Demy 8 Vo, Siie^tieat Volume ivith excellent get-up-^ With many pictures and a 

designed flap. Price: 7-8. 

Along with many new incidents of Swami Abhedananda’a eventful life and glorious career 
in the West for quarter of a century. This volume also throws much light upon the 
History of the Vedanta Movement in the distant larnls far across the seas. 

The learned Authoress icriics : 

“ Therefore, the biography is unique in that it is largely from memory and 
inspirations. The great love accord to this Apostlo by his disciples, students and 
congregations throughout America and the West reminds one that only a personage 
of higli spiritual stature could evoke a devotion so deep and spontaneous.” 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 198, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-6 


DiaPEPSIW 



Dupapsin is a scienti- 
fic combinadoQ of Dia* 
staee and Pepnia which 
are the two most essential 
iagredieata for the proper 
digestion of food. A tea- 
spoon of Diapep^in taken 
immediately with food sots 
up a chemical action 
which is allied to early 
stages of digestioQ. The 
rest of the digestive pro- 
cess beoemes smooth and 
you can get the most out 
of the food that you take. 




It is not Bcientific to siram the 
digt3Btiv6 mechanism of the body if the 
digestion is already weak. Diapeisin 
could give the right amount of aid nece- 
ssary for complete digestion of food. By i 
this strength will return to the body and 
the digestive process will begin to func- 
tion normally. Diapepsln is only an aid 
to nature to help her regain the lost hold. 


The Stomach is lined on the 
inside with a soft thick mucous mem- 
brane and in this lining and under- 
neath it are large number of tiny 
glands which secrete mucous and 
produce the variciis constituents of the 
gaslric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice of the stomach con- 
tents brings about the early stages of 
gastric digestion. Diapepsin will be of 
use where these glands 
are not functioning 
Dormally and indi- 
gestion is setting in. 
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TUTTOxir 


PHYSIOLOGICAL TONIC 
A MEDICATED WINE 

With' extreme value in 
rehabilitating run down health. 


Office :— 74i/fi, Sm Fint Lane, Beleghalta, Caientte. . 


Paoe IS 
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NEGLBCIB0 COUGH AND 
COLDMAV LEAD TO SERl^ 
OliS COMPLICATIONS. 






W6RLD-FAM£D 

HARMONIUMS 


I 


More often than not they are 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma- and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely • pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do nut delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
• COUGH ft COLD. 

teith approved formuta. 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CAMIUnA 


BOHBAT 





"Better Meterieli*' and 
"Improved proeenei'* 

These are the Dvrarkin 
features and to these 
ovve the splendid repu- 
tation of DWABXIN 
Instruments 

Please ask for our 
price lists 


biRRKin ir son ltd. 

ft. ESPLRnnOE. CftlCUTTR 
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SheafFcr's pens and pencils stand alone at the head 
of the quality class * Their beauty is enhanced by perfect 
performance . . . superior rnateriols shaped by seasoned 
craftsmen ! To the range of Sheaffer’s pens and pencils 
incorporating all the newest exclusive features we 
have given the name of "Triumph'/ Shcoffer s 
"Triumph" sets ore availoble m many sizes and qualities 
to «uit ail pockets, each being a leader in its class. 


Only Skrip has the TOP -WELL 


that keeps lingers clean < All 
.v ther Writing fluid containers are 
bottom -well bofftos 


Tradt. Service Wnqairkg to:— L. D. SEyMOUR & CO.. (India) LTD. 
Be tah»y — C^lcatta — Madm — Karachi 




SKt ■ • 
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SHEAFFEirS 



Miracles of Mesmerism 

This introductory book sent free! 

It explains^ the secrets of Mesmerism, Hypnotism, “Will-power, Thought-force, etc., and 

f reveals many interesting and amazing facts about these mental 

" sciences,. and describes in detail with photographic illustrations 

[ how wonderful things can be done with these powers. It also 

I q tells you how you can learn these things from us practically 

g by post at very low charges. If you wish to develop your 
L inner po«veis and influence and control others so as to follow 

your wishe-. or to cure yonr own diseases, or of others and 
health and happiness, write to-day for this marvellous 
book now sent FKKPl 


This book will prove a revelation to you. It will show 
you what wonderful powers are lying sleeping within you and 
how these secret powers of human mind can be awakened 
and utilised to get all-rtUind siicress and happiness in life. 
Thousands have already been bc nifited by the secret teaching 
described in this book. We are receiving hundreds of 
letters from grateful people like the followings- 


' ] gained very much in my health. 1 am feeling 
a Dew (Miergy h) me. I ran "hypootiHO people and 
can remove h 11 sorts of pains and fever, et<%, by my 
power ” Shamaher Singh Raikwar, Bindal Bridge, 
Dehra Dun. 

“Af'cr practising according tc your instructions 
I was ahl^ u) immnu^rise all persons on whom I tried, 
with 100% success.”-- R. K. T. Swamy, Singanallur, 
Coimbatore Dist. 

“I am glad to inform voii that I have had w'oa- 
derful results.”- T. S. M. Fuleel, Wattala Ceylon. 

“1 have cured 4000 people of diffdnuil diseases. I 
have given soiin* public demonstranofis also.” 

—A. C. Chakravarti. Nirshachatti, Manbhum Dial. 

“I am now employed in a Govt, firm which I had 
not expected at. all. I am drawing Ka. 125/- and 
now I am hnppy. All this 1 owe to you. 1 Uild all 
my friends abou^ vour tea^^him.' ^ 

— B. M. D'Crua, 794, Wadalm Road, Bombay. 


The results of your teaching are amazing. I have 
treated a few persons and got wonderful results.” 

— (Miss) S. Kbanna, RIy. Rd., Kasur, Punjab. 

*T have cured myself of the disease 1 was suffering 
from. I find my health is much improving and 
people say that my face is cispecially shining now. I 
cannot repay your honour for all this.” ^ 

— H. P. Verma, Registration Office, Belsand, Bihar. 

“I have improved my mental tacniliiis. My 
physi'^al defects have vanished and ] am eii)o>uig 
iny life in tbi* true sense of the world.” 

— D. Hardas, Juna Basti, Bilaspur, C. P. 

‘T have developed powers that are surprisigg to 
1 me, and everyday my personal influence is g(‘Uiiig 
j stronger. X do not know^ how to think you. Kvery 
person should have this course.” - Exane Edmond 
I Jiyana, 57, Meyer Street, Sophia Town, S. Africa. 

“May God bless you and shower His choicest 
blessings on you for your Good work of unreserved | 
teaching of the occult sciences in such a manner that ] 
one has no difficulty to understand and practise.” 

— Yad All, Dargah Baaar, Ajmer. 


*T inform yon with pleasure and thanks that I one has no difficulty to understand and practi 
have been successful in hypnotising various persons. { — Yad Ali, Dargah Baaar, 

Write to-day for this Introductory book, now sent free, and soon 
you would also speak like them. Write your address very clearly. 
Prof. M. S. RAO, Chandpole Bazar (5), Jaipur City. 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Wular Lake’s 
PURE AND SCIENTIFICALty REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

( An Unpardtteled Oift 0 / Kashmir) 

is an ideal remedy for all sorts of Kye 
Diseases. Draw Phial Rs. 2. 3 Phials Rs. !i-8. 
6 Phials Hs. 11. Postage Extra. Dozen 
Rs. 22 only. Postage Free 

D. P. MUKHERJEE 8e CO.. 

46-'A-34, Sibpur Road, Sibpwr. Howrah. 

( Bengal ). 


Eatr-Dtseast- Specialist 

Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kucher-Taila 

t Kud) oil, oil of bend fruit, abrus precatoriun ) 

Specific lor Baldness, Hnir-falliDg, dandrufi etc. 
After twenty years’ research, this oil has now be^ 
much improved in efficacy and more suitable for use. 
It has been well-tried in the Sdiool of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now increased to Ra. 1-8 For 
Phial. 3 Fhuda Rs. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, b.8c., m3., d.t3.. d33. 
Bhambasar Kaiket, lat noor, Boom 52, Calontta 
And KTMER A COMPANY’* nTPPKNSARTEH. 
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INIIAN ICtNtniC 

1I8DI.IMCE (If., in. 

Head Office t 

MfSSION «OW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFHCES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation. Interest earning 
has been assumed at dnd a 

decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates : — 

WHOLE LIFE -- Ri. 12 par thouMmd par annum 
ENDOWMENT — Ri. 10 par thousand par annum 

Board of Directors f 

S. U. Bhattaehaijee, Esq., Chairman 
Kina Sankar Bay, Esq. 

^^fua Ciharaa Chattaijse, Esq. 

Ittdn Vanyaa Boy, Esq. 

Bfjendra 8iag:li Siagheo, Esq. 

Koaiadra Xohan Bhattaehaijee, Esq., 

Managar 

Offices at 

BOMBAY— Calcutta National Bk. Bldga., 
Phlrozeahah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS— Pachayyappa’s Hall, George 
Town. 

DELHI— Naerat Buildings, Falz^Bazar. 

PATNA. BENARES, LUCKNOV, ALUHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MVMENSINGH, 
CHIUAGONG, SHILLONG, UIBRUGARH 

Wanted respectable agents and 
organisers on atfrgctipe terms 
and remuneration. 


Boob for Your Ubrsry 


Indlaa Rural Prshlem — 

Nanavati & Anjaria (3rd edition) Bs. 12 
India A Her Hsiqhheiira — 

By K. L. Venkatraman, sLA.*, uiv Ra 2-8 
Indian Stateo m Free Indih — 

Kevalram C. Osa, B.A., ulb. 

Retd. Dtf. PoUt^eal Agent, Rajkot Be. 2 

India’s Insolub'e Hunger — 

John Fischer Be. 1 

India’s NatirnMl Plan — 

Its Nature, Scope & Administration 
K. T. Shah Bs 342 

Indian National Congress— 

By Acharya Kripalani Be. 1 

Some Fundamentals of Indian Problem- 

Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramaya Rs. 1-12 

Subject India— 
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NOTES 


The Congress in Power 

Aliha-rya liripalani’s statement, the full text ol 
which is given in fiiis issue, contains many poignant 
truths. It is a vital necessity for every Congressman 
and nationalist in India to realise in full the implica- 
tions of such a statement, coming as it does from the 
President of the A.-L C. C. We lhave been feeling for 
some time that the men at the lop of the Congress 
have lost sight, of realities and are indulging in self- 
adulation and self-and-party-aggrandisemcnt at the 
cost of their faithful followers, who constitute tJie bulk 
of the Indian nation. The All-India Congress Comr 
mittee and most of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittoea have lost sight of the Congress ideals of service 
and are behaving as if they were conquerors, free to 
bestow largesse, jobs, contracts and appointments in- 
discriminately, on their relatives and favourites, with- 
out regard to the welfare of the people. We c'annot 
say as yet that wc have even made beginning to 
arrive at the democratic ideal of governing the country 
*‘for the people, by the people ” 

Imperial Delhi was conceived and constructed by 
the British Imperialist as a psychological dam against 
the Sowing torrent of Indian nationalism, in a vain 
attempt to divert that flow back to mediarvalism. The 
British failed, due mainly to two World Wars and the 
rising temper of the masses in Nationalist India, but 
to our sorrow we must record the fact that Imf»erial 
Delhi is more mediaeval today than it was ever under 
the Viceroys. We must admit the truth of the remark, 
made by a foreign educationalist whose knowledge of 
tihe India of today was comprehensive, that the 
Congress Government was ultra-modern in its speeches 
and preachings but^ was mediaeval in its ways, while 
the Muslim League was mediaeval in its ideals but 
primitive in its behaviour. The heads of the Congr^^ss 
Govemmenis, at the Centre and in the Provinces, mvet 
realise that at present they are lowering the standards 
everywhere and unless the menace be oheoked in tlioe, 
this freedom., won by the People at siKh a terrible cost 
of aaorifice and misery, might be frittered away by the 


Leaders of the nation. The heads of the Government 
must realise that they arc gradually estranging them- 
selves from the people in the way they are proceeding. 

There is a tame Legislature and Parliament at 
Di'lhi and the same is the casfj in the provinces. And 
the reason why is not far to seek. For a considerable 
time past, the Powers-ihal-be iu the Working Comr 
mittee, virtually nominated the A. -I. C. C., and the 
A. -I. C. C. in its turn dominated the Provincial Con- 
gress CommiU(?t!S. The Provincial Committees moulded 
the District Committees and so on and so forth. The 
nation was frantically eager for freedom after over a 
century of ruthless exploitation and merciless repression 
and therefore neither asked quesitons nor reasoned 
why. I'hey were willing to be led by anyone in the 
name of freedom without looking at the antecedents 
of that leader. And therefore th'pse Tammany Hall 
mf'tliods of Caucus rule was tolerated for the want 
of a better system. As a eonsequence wc have today 
party-boas rule almost all over the cnuntiy, and these 
party-bo.sses have seen to it tliat only the lamest and 
dumbest of their henchmen be sent to the Legislatures 
and Assemblies. Indeed it would not he wrong to say 
that 80 per cent — if not mOTe — of the memben' of the 
Legi.^latures and Assemblies are nominated members, 
nominated by their party-bosses and not elected by the 
free will of the country’s nationals. Our leaders must 
realise that this arrangement runs counter to the basic 
ideals of the Congress and violates the accepted 
principles of democracy. 

In tHie total absence of any opposition or even that 
of a "ginger-group ” the Government remains unaware 
of pitfalls and becomes pussillanimous in normal times 
and vacillatory and erratic in emergencies. This fact 
has boromo patently manifest in Delhi through the 
course of the year that is coming to a close. Our 
leaders, including our beloved Mahatma Gandhi, must 
beware of this fact. No country can travel far on the 
path of progress if its heads alternate between blissful 
somnolence and violent emotional agitation. 

We And that our great ones are yet moving along 
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their individual /emotional impulses. Do* the\ Congress 
leaders realise that their first and foreniosl„^aty is to 
servo tliose of .the Indian nationals through whose 
staunch support, firm determination and immense 
sacrifices these leaders have attained the eminence and 
power they enjoy today ? We confess that we arc 
unahle as yet to perceive any realism or even any 
desire to serve in those in whose hands the reins ol 
the State have been placed through the sanction of the 
people. We observed with dismay the iiTesponsibility 
and Iight-heartedneas with which vital Cabinet port- 
folios and Foreign 8er>dt?t posts of paramount impor- 
tance were handed out like priao-books at a school 
annual function, without, any con.'-ideration as to the 
fitness or suitability of the incumbent to the post and 
without weighing the consequences, if the man proved 
to be a broken rood. Delhi today, as ever, is the 
Eldorado of the careerist, ihc ofiice-hunter and the 
myrmidons of the profiif‘er and the black-marketer. 
Square-pegs are still being plact'd in round holes by 
the arbiters of the nation's d(‘Stiny. Efficiency is being 
shouldered aside by sycophancy and sterling worth, 
experience and siyccialised knowledge count as nought 
as against skill in pnrty-jobbery and intrigue. And 
most of the provincial ndminii«i rations have taken the 
cue from Delhi and at least one well-established 
^'Congress province” is oiil-HeToding Herod. Acharya 
Kripalani is more than justified in stating that "the 
unfortunate fact, remains that red-tapiams jobber^*, 
corruption, bribery, black-marketing, profiteering ari» 
tan rampant today as they were in the days of the 
British.” He should have added that nepotism, fovourit. 
ism and party-jobbery evils Ihreafen to set up records 
iiiMSjrpasised even by the Quisling governments under 
the League-Linlithgow administration. Do our leaders 
consader the task of nation-building in India not 
arduous enough that they allow the Indian Union to 
backslide into a vast. Augean stable in this fashion ? 

Tlie Congress of today must redeem its pledges to 
its real supporters who formed the masses that rose and 
fought for freedom against despomtf. odds, without 
gtiidance and without, aid. Or else this Congress must 
and will have to make way for a nationalism raore 
vitally alive to the grim realities of nation-building, 
just as tihe Moderate Congress and the Liberal Con- 
gress had to stand aside before Mahatma Candhi’a 
pasaive-resistAnee movement. A nation cannot be ex- 
perimented upon for ever like n cat under ehlorofonn, 
just to .satisfy the pet theories of its lead'^rs, however 
great and eminent they mighf he, Wc have to make 
this statement, more in sorrow than in artgr-r, because 
we are unable to appreciate the actions of our 

leaders and their still more puzaling utterances. For 
example, w*e confess we could not perceive either logic 
or realism in the "back-to-Pakistan” resolution in 
A.-I, C* C.. in regard to the Hindu and Sikh refugees. 
And further, we confess,, we are unable to percieve, in 
the light of our harrowing expcriei’CAS in tb^ dire 
calamities of the 1®43 famine, any eotist.mctive rea.son- 
ing in Mahatma Gandhi’s tirade againist Controls, in 
the absence of a full and unfailing guamtee of pro- 


tection to the poor and needy against the filthy lust 
for gain that is ever*preseut in the atrophied hearts 
of those who control the trade in the people’s food 
and raiment. • 

Bengal and the Congress Ministry 

Reaction is inevitable in any *detiiocratic countryv'^ 
sooner or later according to the degree of political 
consciousneas of its poopica, if the gdvernment conti- 
nues to insist on imposing ite^will on the nationals of 
that country, without any consideration for the 
opinion, needs and necessities or feelings of the 
majority. The reaction becomes more and more pro- 
nounced as the i)eopl£‘ progressively realise that they 
ai-e being denied those v^ry rights, inherent in the 
principle of self-determination, for which tliey liave 
fought ami suffered fur generations, by the self-same 
leaders who only yesterday were loiall}- dependant on 
their f?iii)port. If Ibat leader who, through a ph'dgc ol 
democracy and st'lfless service, has been able to climb 
to the high pedestal of nuthonty through the will and 
sanction of the lu'oplo, starts looking df>Nvn from it 
on th<* pcop’o w'ilh the superior air of an autocrat, 
ignoring their will, needs nmi dc'^ires, then he is only 
ju^kinp for repudiation. If he continues to nir his w’hims 
and fails and to give veut t-o his p.sy chologi(!al com- 
plexes. witJiout aiiv regard for (.lie feeling-? of hi.s own 
people, relying solely on the acclaim and adulation of 
his creatures whom he hiis secured as henchmen 
through the lavish distribution of office and largesso 
at thp cost of the long-suffering tax-payer, then catas- 
trofihe will follow. .‘»ure as fate. T'oj popyjl, Tox Dei 
is not a mere hackneyed saw todav, it is an axiomatic* 
living tnith. 

Arrogance, obduracy, intolerance of criticism and 
chronic self-opinionatedncss might be admirable traits 
in a totalitarian Dictator, but they cannot be called 
democratic virtues by any stretch of imagination. 
Resentment wiir follow wilih the progressive realisation 
by the people that pledges are not being redeenued, that 
the people’s need.^ and dosircH are being ignored and 
that unworthy persons are being placed in authority, 
through nepotism, favouriti.sm and party-jobbery 
crowned with inexperience, on whom the people cannot 
place any reliance. Thi.s, for example* is patently the 
case in West Bengal today under the G’ho'Sfh Ministry. 

The people of West Bengal feci that they are 
being deprived of their rights, for example, there haa 
been no formation of tlie Zonal Congress Committee 
for which the A. -I. C. C. President issued a directive. 
Further the people of West Bengal feel that their 
opinion or will counta for little with Mr. Prafulla 
Ghoah* who relies on the party-caucus of the B.P.C.C. 
and the benevolence of the A. -I. C, C. to keep him in 
office. We do not wish to go into further details in 
view of the recent deplorable anti^Security Act 
demonstrations — which we cannot condemn too 
istrongly— in which the immature youth of Calcutta 
was made a cat’s paw for ulterior motives. But we 
must state that the resentment agaittst the Ghoah 
Ministry haa aubstahtial groundi. 
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A^harya KHpakavts R^ignation 

T1i€ Congress President, Acliarya Kripalani, asked the 
AlMjidiff Congress Committee, which met at' New Delhi 
on November 15, to relieve him of the responsibility ol 
Presidentship and lu treat his duicsion as irrevocable. 
Mahal nia Gandhi attended the meeting and supporting the 
atand taken up by^ Acharya Kriipalani told the Committee 
that either it ^ould accept the resignation of the Presi- 
dent or agree to his point of view. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
was elected Congress President ini succession to Acharj'a 
Kripalani. The election was unanimous. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, who is now holding the portfolio of Food and 
AgricuHlurc in the Central Gafvernment will resign his 
Minastership }>ut will jtrobably retain ibc Presidentship of 
the Goiislitueiit Assembly which may hereafter he made a 
paid office. The following is the full text of his statement : 

Looking hack over llie ghastly tragedy of the last 
two months. 1 have n(» doiihl that we would have been 
wi*tc if before agreeing l'(v partition we had made Mr. 
Jiiiimh face the logical consequences of his iJit^jry of tw'o- 
iiatimi . We did m.t and fh* not believe in this pernicious 
theory and ycl by accepting the June 3 l^an, we were 
more or less driven to a<lopt it as the basis of partition. 
However, my purpose in inviting your ulieiilion to this 
tragedy is not t«o discuss the past but 'to seek light for 
till*, future so that wo may luce it with one mind and with 
clear conception (vf the issues at stake. 

Those of our Muslim countrymen, and, they formed 
the overwhelming majority of the Muslim community, who, 
misguided by the Litague leadership, helped in the establish' 
nient of Pakistan, assure us today that they no more be- 
lieve in the Iwo-na^ion theoiiy. They are as veheraenit in 
their loyalty to the Indian lliiion as they were for the 
division of the country. Although we welcome these verbal 
Gxpres.sjons of loyalty, it is only by their deeds that this 
loyally can he tested. Nor is repentance in itself sufficient 
to wipe out the evil consequences of the mischief already 
p^Mpetraled- 

The last few months* experience should teach us that 
it is easy to divide the country but not fny easy to divide 
the jicace of the country. In spile of the national and non- 
communal basis of our State, wc cannot ignore the fact 
that wfuitever is done ini Pakistan has its inevitable re- 
percussion in India- We should, therefore, frankly tell 
the League-minded Muslims that though we. Congress- 
men, and our Goveynn^ents arc determined to protect them, 
we cannot do so merely on the strength of our police and 
army, A democracy cannot imt down the rx>mmon man 
by sheer force of arms. 

The safety of tlie Muslims must come from their 
Hindu neighbours who form a majority of the population 
and from whom the majority in the ranks of the police 
and ithe army muslPcome. These will mot be active in 
affording this protection unless they know that their co- 
religionists in Pakistan are getting a- fair deal. 

If that is so the Muslira community must organize 
itself bring pressure on Pakistan to do justice to its 
minorities. This is the otdy way that it can show its 
loyalty to the Indian Union at this eritical juncture. Tf 

Jibitlim community fails in this eSoik it must he 


\ 

ready to help the Indian Union to adopt whatever pressuie 
international practice prescribes to seuic disputes between 
two independent Mates.. • 

It is no good shutting one's eyes to facts. We must 
face them boldly and make up our minds as to what we 
must d|L> if we wish to preserve the Jrccdom we have won 
aiter yeara of suffering and Bacrificc. The is^ue at stake 
is the very existence of our State. It is lime we realized 
that the politics of the Muslim League and the principlea 
wliich goivern its policy in Pakistan are the very negation 
of ail that the Coiugress had stood for and one which we 
seek to build our own Stale in India. Wo believe in a 
secular, democratic State, and whatever the provocation 
and whatever measures we may be obliged to adopt to 
safeguard its security, we cannot think in terms of a 
communal Slate. 

The League^ on the other hand^ with creed of 
Islamic exclusiveness, its cuJt of communal hatred and 
its practice, of terrorism and treachery is an exact replica 
of the Cerrnan Nazis The moie we appease its appetite 
the more it uill devour till lihe the Nazts in Kurope, it 
will become a menace to the pune of Asia, If we do 
not take a firm stand today and prepare against this 
menace, roe shall, like Chambalwn s England, rue our 
folly. 

1 do not suggest that we would declare war oni Pakis- 
tan. Far from h. On the tojitrary, 1 hope and pray 
tliat sm:h an unhappy l•»Ml|ingOIlcy will never arise. But 
1 do believe tliat the only way to ovoid the ghastly tragedy 
of a w'ar her weeu India and Pakistan is to make India 
strong. There are many sanctions, economic and other, 
short of war, w'hich we can use to help Pakistan see that 
fiit-ndly and amicable iclatums with India are to the 
imitual advaniiago of both the countries. Fear of the 
eonseqiiejices of one's folly is a salutary factor in en- 
forcing international, if not also individual, morality. 

Our fir.sl and -foiremost duly today, lliercfore, is to 
sink all our petty inter-group or personal differences in 
one Herculean effort to build up a powerful Slate wluch 
will be a hulkwark of peace. I am a heliirver in non- 
violence, hut I understand the logic of violence. Our 
Slate, like every cither Slate, maintains an ai'ttiy and 
must use ii when occasion demands it. Weakness, T hold, 
is a (Time. If wc lack the supreme courage of non- 
violence and the will to follow ihc Gandhi an way, let u** 
at least have the common courage of disciplined violence. 
Wc have enough of resources and more than enough of 
manpower. All we need is organization^ and drive to 
train and equip our rrum so that every city, eifery town 
and every village shmld have a disciplined citizen-army, 
which will be an instrument of service in peace and a 
gluarantce of securih. in war. As far as T know tho 
popular mind, the people aie only too anxious to co4 
operate with the Government in such an orgonlzation. 

I dare say the Goverriiment ore aware of the urgency 
of the situation and are perhaps planning siicli a drive, 
but so far there has been Jittlc evidence of it. with the 
result that the people, instead of being inspired with 
enthusiasm and confidence, are daily becoming reittive and 
teritical and looking to oommnnn] organisations for a load 
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in this mauer. Altar all, in politici, we muai aibt only 
^ the right thing, bm also appear to he doing so. 

The people. must also realize that a nation's strength 
is to be measured not by the size oi its armies but by 
the ability of the common citizen io rise to the occasion. 
The State can cope with external menace, only if it can 
count on the disciplined loyally of its people. No Stme 
can be strong whtsre the people are prone at the slightest 
provocation to take the law into their hatiide. Whatever 
the provocations, the kind of lawlessness that recently dis- 
figured the face of Delhi was the greatest disservice that 
our people could have done to the State. 

A'part from the moral degradation involved in lynch- 
ing innooem men and women for crimes of their co- 
religionists elsewhere, such anarchy is the very negation 
of the conditions necessary for protretin^ our new-found 
freedom. If the people have a grievance, they must look 
to the Government to take the necessary steps and if the 
Government of the day are nod wiling or able to do so, 
they can demand a change m. the Government. But they 
have no right to deprive oiliers of the elementary rights 
of citizenship for no other rrime than that of belonging 
to a different religion. 

Even a criminal in a civilized State has a right to 
live, unless the State after a fair trial deprives him of it. 
It is degrading and barbaric of us to assume that a 
Muslim because he is a Muslim is unworthy to be ai 
citizen of this State. All that wc can demand is that 
those MitsUms whose past record or present behaviour 
makes their kiyalty to the State suspect should not be 
tnifled with responsible positions in the services, in the 
Interest ol^the safety of the State. But in no rase cari 
the people arrogate to themselves functions which pro- 
perly belong to the Government. Thereby they will only 
weaken the State and wreck the very foundations of a 
stable and civilized existence. 

There are at present two sources, of friction between 
India and PakUian which, unless eliwiDutcd or wisely con- 
trolled in time, may develop into major conflicts or war. 
One relates to the problem of the minorities, the oilier 
to Kashmir, Hyderabad anid Junagadh. In j elation to 
both these problems it is desiraible that our loaders in the 
Government should take the A.-T.C.C. into confidence and 
tell us what the present position is and what the Govern- 
ment's future stand is likely lo be. On both these issues 
the nation iis deeply agitated and Congressmen ought to 
know enough of the Government s policy to be able to ex- 
plain and justify it to the people. 

We cannot absolve ottrselvop erf our nAponsibility to- 
wards the minorities in Pakistan. They were part of our 
nation as much as wc are. The)' suffered and fought as 
our comrades in the struggle for (joeedoni, Tl>cy believe 
as fervently in the Congress ideal of u united India as 
we did. It is no* they hut we who votetl the acceptance 
of the June 3 Plan which has de{irived th<fin of the fruits 
of freedom ami placed them at the mercy of a patty in 
whose ideals they did not believe. And yet as loyal Con^ 
gressmen they accepted our decisUm in gooi} faith, Mieving 
that it yraa lor the good of India as a wherfe. 

They jtmlieve In our aamiraM 4m their xiiAiai 
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Pakistan would be adequately safeguarded* Bow tliea oiff 
we disown responsibility towards them today? How ‘oan 
we allow them to be treated as worse than panahM in 
Pakistan? Bow dare we deny or grudge them shelter when 
they come to us fleeing from teirot worse than death? 
You have then to lay down a policy for aO our provinces 
to follow. W’ith intelligent planning and proper co-ordinn-^ 
tion, we should be ohle to absorb in) our economy a few 
million people. It may take time to do io, but the tsak 
should not be beyond our resomoses. 

What, however, is, exasperating is not the nature ol 
tlie task but the fact that in this, as in several other 
matters, wc do not know where we stand. We seem to be 
living from hand to mouth and hizve left the initative in 
the hands of Palcblan. We ought to have anticipated the 
contingency of a Transfer of popiUatioms being forced on 
us and should have provided lor it in the June 3 Agrees 
ment. As it is, we have been obliged to accept it with 
regard lo the Punjab. AUhougb Sind, Baluchistan and 
the Frontier are not included in the arrangement, we are 
fared with the fact of a daily exodus of the Hindus from 
these provinces. Foriuuiaiely, the siluanion in. Bengal is 
comparatively belter hut he would be a rash prophet who 
said that a similar contingency would not arise there. Are 
we going lo let the initiative in this matter to rest with 
Pakistan so that whenever it suits its Government it hounds 
> the minorities out of its land and forces us to maintain 
refugrre camps in perpetuity? How long arc the minorities 
in caidi Dominion to look for proiecUon and shelter to 
the (^vernment of the other Dominion ? 

The situation i.s illogical ami intolerable. We must 
finally make up our minds whether the Government of 
Pakistan can be trusted to look after the minorities. B 
we arc convinced that it cannot, then the sooner we take 
them over and allow such Muslims as wish to migrate to 
Pakistan lo do so, the belter it is in the interest of both 
the Governments. ' 

If, on the other hand, we feel reasonably confident 
that the Pakistan Government is sincere in its profession 
to guarantee equal rights to the minorities, then we must 
hy mutual agreement fix a time-limit within which citizen- 
ship will bo freely intrr-changcable. We must then relax 
Central and provincial regulations, if any, about service 
and settlement in particular areas of the Indian Union 
for those coming from Pakistan, After the expiry of a 
fixed date the proux^tton of minoritirs will be tlie exclu- 
sive concern of the State w'hose citizenship they have volun- 
Uiily clmen to accept. Some such arrangement is the 
only cure of what threatens to he a chronic diaegse. 

1 also feel that sint^e the Congress is a national and 
not an imLernaiional organization, it is inconsistent for 
us to maintain Congress parties in Pakistan, once the , transi- 
tion pf^riod is over. As it is, we are faced with several 
anomalies. Many offire-bcarers of the Frontim:, West 
Pniijah, East Bengal and Sind P.C.C.S and members of the 
provincial Assemblies ihere have left their respective areae. 
Do they continue to represent the Congress organization 
there? These are matters about which the A*-I.C‘C. must 
give, a dear dirtx;Uve to the Working Commktee. Pe^ 
senidty, 1 fed that the indefinite contii^haiiM of tho Con* 
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greb Party ini Pakistan and of the Muslim League Party 
in India is illogical^ inconsistent and fraught wth com- 
pleadtiea; • 

G>ming to the States, 1 am glad that our Government 
have declared their policy in. clear and firm terms. Kash- 
mir has acceded 19 the Indian Union and unless and until 
the people of Kashmir have conMitutionally declared their 
■will otherwise,* the Covernmeni of India shall meet any 
unwarranted intorferenca or aggression from outside with 
all the resources at iheii command. Nor will the Indian 
Government recogni/e or lohfraie llie so-called in<lcpcndent 
status of Hyderabad. Fortunately, the Junagdli episode 
promises to» end satisfactorily. While the Intlian Governr 
ment have consistently maiuilained their democrauc stand 
that the will of the people must he the decisive faetor in 
determining the State’s accession, ilic Pakistan authorities, 
in their frantic inirigiu's lo grab whai they can, have land- 
ed themselves in the illogical ami alisunl position of 
justifying /the Nawah when lie fluiuted his people's will and 
of repudiating his aelioii when In' was obliged lo respect 
their will. 

I congratulate the Covcrnineiit orr their firm action ini 
Xashmir which, thoiigli belated, ha*^ fortunately succeeded 
in checkmating the well-planned plot of the Pakistan 
Government to lerroirize the Slate into submission. The 
initial success that has been attained by our Army is a 
tribute to its eoiirage atid elTieienry. But we muj^t not 
suppose that we f»re as yet out of ilo* wood*^. Winter will 
soon make operations in Kashmir difficult. We must take 
immediate sHcps lo see that our forces there are not iso*- 
luted or unduly handicapped by the road being blocked 
by snow. 1 assure the Goveminenl that whatever mi^asuies 
aie necessary lo fulfil our obligations to tlie people of 
these Stales will have the willing and whole-hearted co- 
openUtioni of our people. 

Congress Objective 

There is yet another iiroblem of which I wish to in- 
vite your attention, and that is the problem of the Con- 
gress objective and of the ('.ongress organization. AW 
that the Itasic aim oj the Congress, which was the achieve^ 
merit of independence Iry peaceful and legitimate means, 
may be taken to haue been achieved y should the Congress 
as an organization and as a political parly continue to 
exist and, if so, what should be its programme? I have no 
doubt in my mind that the need of the Congress to func- 
tion as a well-knit, disciplined political party is as great 
today as ever. Even in the recent communal frenzy, it is 
Congressmen who liave kept themselves comparatively free 
from th^ prevalent hysteria and by their influence helped 
the various provincial Govemmenjts to inainisin the peace 
and whatever communal harmony there is. Nor is there in 
India today another political party that can immediately 
and effectively fill the gap, were the Congress to disappear 
from the scene. Moreover, the Congress in the course of 
its strugglC^for freedom under Gandhi) i’s leadership has 
evoked a concept fuf freedom which comprehends a pro- 
gramme of social and economic reconstruction, not yet 
realized.* We believed not only in an India freed of 
British rule but in a mn-vroileni democratic society built 
on decentralized economy which will eliminate economic 
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exploitation of one class by another vithout investing the 
State with the monopoly of political and economic exploita- 
tion, which is what happens in the centralized economy 
of a Communiat or Fascist Stale. This concept was sym- 
bolized in the Cfaarkha on our Flag. 

To work out the scheme of decentralization the Con-i 
gross untler Gandhiji's lead created the Chatkha. gramud- 
yog and the talimi sanghs. Does the Congress yel hold to 
the principles aud jiolicies underlying these assoriationte? 
Or do we consider that the three insiiiutions, brought into 
being by resolutions of the Cimgrebs, merely represent the 
unpractical fads of Gandlilji which we aicoi»lcd as the 
price of his leaiicrship? In the former case, the Con(- 
gre‘«s Governments, now that tJiey wield effective power, 
must carry out the policies worked out by these associa- 
tions and profit by their knov\ ledge and experience. In 
the latter case, wt: must he honest enough to admit that 
these policies being iinpraeiical are no lotiiper acceptable 
lo our Governments and cannot be given effect to by them. 
The (Congress might then dis^jicitUfc itself fioni tlicae a»- 
sniciations by some kind of declaration or resolution. Not 
lo lake ei'ther eoui'-e is to create coiifuaiou. williin the Con- 
gress’ and uncertainty in the notion. 

On the other hand, we may not h»rgcl lhai if India 
is to survive as a free nation in the modern world of ag" 
gressive ambitions ami heavy armaments, and sinee the 
nation seems to have deeided that the Stale cannot be 
based upon pure non-vie]<.*nce, India must have a powerful 
army and certain heavy basic industries. We have then 
to review the whole structure of our economy and fintally 
make up our minds as to what sort of a State we want. 
That it shall be democratic Stale we are all agreed. But 
what sort of a democratic State? Do we believe in* a 
capitalist economy with its iinlimilcd scope for private 
ciilorprise and umesiricied profits? Or do we envisage 
State Socialism of the orthodox Wealem pattern;, with its 
highly central bed economy. Stale-ownership of all meant) 
of prodiiriion, and supremacy of the Imreaucrai? Or shall 
we utilize such wisdom as Gandhi ji has taught us and 
experiment with an iinorlhorhix patteni of socialist eco- 
nomy, wliere industry will as far as possible be decentral- 
ized and such enterprises as canaioi be so deccntraliz/sd 
will be run either on n co-o^perarive basis or owned or 
controlled by tbe Slate? In either east whether of the 
orthodox or unorthodox pattern, we have to ask: Have 
we an adequate, efficient and irreproachably honest army 
of rhU servanJts who ran be trusted to plan, manage or 
cortrol production and distribution on hehaH of the .S/nfe* 

Wc have a programme for the abolition of zamindaris 
which the Congress Ministries in the provinces are in the 
process of putting through. Are we going lo rest content 
with abolishing the zamindaris or have we a plan for so 
ordering our agricultural economy as to increase production 
as well? Whatever plana wc have, they have To be exe- 
cuted by the civil service which was trained by the Briti.sh 
for one purpose and which has to be iitilizfi^d by iis for 
quite a different purpose. I know that our leaders who 
before they took over the Government used to denounce 
the civil service as inefficient and corrupt have suddenly 
discovered its virtues. We lake their word for it, though 
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there is a general suspicion lhat tlie services, even where 
they are loyal tp their present bosses, have not changed 
their altitude to their real maslers, the public. 

However, the unfortunate fact remains that red^tapism, 
jobbery, corruption, bribery, black-marketing and profiteer- 
ing are as ramppnt today as they were in the days of the 
British. 

In the streets of Delhi, on -llie pav<Miienis of (loimaiighi 
Place, black'marketirig goes on flugrutill> uud shamelessly. 
Where is the police and the <ireaded ('.I.D. that used 
to dog our footsteps? Why can't they bring tlio black- 
tnarkelers and the antibs<K'ial criminals lo the dock? The 
common man is as much ilie vlotiin uf injustice* and ex* 
pIoitaLion today as he was before ihe National Flag was 
hoisted over the Socretriat. 

Even more unfott unate is the eiidenrr of decay in 
the calibre and morale of out poUtini] uoilets, 'llic 
unity thatt lield us together ini the days (»f struggle and 
Bulfering is being increasingly marred hy factions and divi- 
sions jjased more on personal rivalry thun on any dis- 
coverable principles. The tspiril of sacriher uml idealism 
that sustained us anxJ made us wlial we were is being re- 
placed by competition in oux politics. It i'^ tragic that 
we should disintegrate at a time when we need all our 
fltrength, unity and moral resources to justify the hop<;8 
that the nation has reposed in us. For if ilu^. ^ali losetli 
its savour, wherewith sliail it be sailed? 

All these ore questions which we miiHi ponder over 
and to cope with which we must mobiliz<" all our inora^ and 
material resources. 

CoNCKEss And The (huKUNMENT 

Thi.s brings mo lo the issue which demands consider- 
ation in the present context. It has ])crturhcd my mind 
ever since my e1e(*<(ion as President of this organization. 
What shcMild be the relation of the Congress Kxi;cuiivc 
or the Working Commince to the GnveriimeiU at the 
Centre? This is a maCler which is i)ound to affect for 
good or ill not only the character of ilic Central G<*veni- 
ment ini the now sor-up but the position of tlie Congress 
in the country. The indefiiiilcness of this relation lias 
already caused confusion in the minds of Ctingressmen 
and the general public who do niot know and rauiun yet 
understand where the responsibility for any partii’ular de- 
cision or the want of it lies. 

How is the Congress to give lo the Covernmrut its 
active and enlightened ci>-opcration unless its highest exe- 
cutive or at least its popularly chosen head is taken into 
full coniidence^on important maltcTs ilmt affect the nation? 
If there is no free and full c<)-operaiinn betweem the 
Govern moms and the Congress o-rganizatio^ the result is 
misunderstanding and confusion, -uch as is pr<.*valcnt today 
in the ranks of the Congress and in the minds of the 
people. Nor can the Congres.s s»rvc,a-< a liiing and effect- 
ive link liciweeii the Covernmenr and tlie netqde unles.s the 
leadership in the (h)vernment uud in the ('• 'ngress work irt 
the closest harmony. 

It ia the party which is in constant touch with the 
people in villages and in town? and r«'i!ccis changes in 
their will and temper. It is the party from which the 
Government of the day derives its power. Any action 


which weakens the orgaSization of the party or lowers 
its iircstigc in the eyes of the people must sooner or later 
uiiiderminc the position of the Government. ^ If, therefore, 
the present confusion is non checked in time, 1 am afraid 
the Congress as an organization will speedily disintegrate 
and its place in the national life .will be captured by either^ 
sonic organization, may be of militaiot cominunalism, or by 
the Coininuiiisi Party. 

I have discussed this problem with my colleagues in 
the Working Committee on mord 'than one oeca-iiou and 
have also sought Candhiji*.s light on it. While ix* one 
disputes the necessity of a close and hiU-monious co-opera- 
lion between the Govcniment and the Congio’ss Executive, 
the tlillicult> is }iow to achieve it. The m ed for this co- 
operation is rccognize’d in ihcory-^ but I find it missing in 
practice. It may (le due lo the fact that all of us are not 
united oii» basic policies. Or it may lx* that this co-operation 
is lacking hecauH'. I wlio happen to be Ptc^idelll uf the 
oiganization do not enjoy the confidence of my colicuguca 
in the Ontial Cabinet. If that is so, ilieii 1 should be 
the last perstm to stand in the way of what is necessary 
m the ir.ii crest of thi.s nation. 

if by eliminating myself I could make room for this 
coopeiDtion hejwetu the (iovernnicnt ami my sucecs-tor, 
n«*in would be happier than myself. 1 sought Gandhi ji’s 
advice and he agreed with me that nmlcr the cirenm- 
btanecs I was jiisiified in resigming. And so T placed m\ 
resignation before the Working (^unmiltec. But in view 
of the critical situation then prevailing in the errantry 
my colleagues were unwilling lo relieve me of my res- 
ponsibility. in ilefcreiicc to their wishes I iign^cd lo cons 
linue. Any longer continuunce is, I feel, dangerous both 
for the Cirtigvcss and the country. 

Realizing the criliciil situation in the coimiry, a heavy 
responsibility resets on the sliouklers of my (olleagues in 
the lioNrrnrneni. They arc tried and, tnis!e,d leade;ra 
of the people and arc guided in ihcir action by tlie highest 
motive o-f service to the nation. 1 am, therefore, loth to 
lake any stcyp that may divert the atteiiiiom of the people 
from the iinmediaitc task of sircnglliening the Slate. Never- 
theless by allowing the present confusion in the relation 
between the Working Conunillee and ilie Grovernmem to 
ooriJtinue, we shall in the long run weaken both the Govern- 
ment and the Congress. J, therefore, want you to con- 
sider this question calmly and dispassionately and after 
hearing all viewpoints and viewing all considerations to 
give a clear and positive directive which must iru future 
govern this relation. In your discussion yon will please 
avoid the personal factor. It has no place in considering 
the present situation. You will also treat my decision to 
be irrevocable. 

You have also to decide about the composition of 
the W'orking Commiitee, It i.s todav overweighed with 
members wdio occupy office ini the Government, either Cen- 
tral or provincial. Last year though you left the discre- 
tion lo the President in the matter it was the feeling of 
the House that not more than a third of the Committee 
should consist of such members, 1 respected this wish of 
the House in forming my Working Committee last year 
but since tlien several of my colleagues have accepted 
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office and the original proportion has been upseft. At pre- 
sent a raajurUy of members of the Working Commiiiee are 
in the Government. I would like you to give my suc- 
cessor a clear directive in this matiei of the (omposituin 
• of the Working Gommittee. 

I know that by resigning at ibis crili< al junriure I 
am taking a grave decjsioril. It is possible thol my |>oint 
of view may not be apnrcciated. Ii is even possible that 
my mojtivc may bo misunderstoiocl. But I must lake that 
risk if T am to lie true to myself ami tr. llu* eliarge. tlml 
is placed in my hands. 1 niiisT., therefore, efface myself. 
I do so in the assurance that tlie national intcrf‘sls which 
We all hold so dear will be safe in their hands. 

Jndia Govt,\s State Policy 

Sardar Pale! explained the Governmenl of India's policy 
regarding llio Slates in a tinblio meeliiig held at 
Rajkot on November 12. Jiiiiiigudh, Hyderabad and Kash- 
mir, in' the words of Sardar Patel, wk-tc llie only problems 
left out of a difhciill legacy handed tlown to India by a 
departing Britain which quilc iialurally d» sired at the 
time of its departure not to displease either the Piin»*,eK 
or the peo])le — either Hindus, or Muslims or Sikb>. 

He told Ills audience that the real purpose of his 
visit to Kaitliiawar was the disentanglement of the many 
knotty proldemfl which llie sudden oollajise of authority 
in Junagndh had created not only for the people of 
Junagadh but the whole of Kathiawar. 

Recalling how the Nawab of Junagadh liad left the 
Slate “without a shot being fired,” Sardar Patel main- 
lainel that the trouble had been brought upon the Nawab*s 
head by the wrong advice which he rec.eiied frmn the 
jyeople who were bent upon mischief and by machinations 
of tlic Pakistan Governmenl itself. 

Pakistan had no business, he said, to meddle with 
Junagadh. When wc accepted partition) we did so in the 
hope of a final setrlcmeni of a brotherly disipuic. We felt 
that saitisfviiig the obstinate demand of a brother who had 
been a part of the joint family wc would bring peacp to 
both of us and prosperity to all. But hardly had parti- 
tion l»een effeetctl when the Punjab dislurljnuces engulfi'd 
us. Nevertheless we look particular caie to avoid creat- 
ing any obstacles in the way of Pakistan's relationship 
with the Slates with w'hom such relatum^bip was quite 
natural. 

"Wc did not attempt to seduce any of th-ir Slates into 
our fold. But it was they who throughout made it a 
business to create difficulties and obstacles for as much 
and as often as possible. 

“Even then we had no intention of marching our troops 
into the Junagadh territory but then the Provisional 
Government Iwl by Sj. Samaldas Gandhi lotik a hand. 
They took 'village after village anid reaeJicd Kuntyana. 
It was then that the advisers of the Nawab. who had 
already fled, rtalisod that the game was up. They left, 
leaving^ I he. people who had finamced them, in utter pre- 
dicament.” . ; 

Narrating the circumstances which preceded the final 
debacle, Sardar Patel pointed out that the Dewun's dcci^ 
Man .to lymd over the adminiattralion to the Indian Domi- 


nion w'as reached after Major Harvey Jones had been 
denied assistance by the Pakistan Govcrniitent and after the 
('.ouncil and tlie people liud bi;en taken into consultation. 

It was no hasty decision bnji a calculated move to 
accept the inovitalilt‘. The Dew^an informed the Pakistan 
Government of wliai lie was doing. We waited for 24 
lioure to v'c how Pakistan w'ould r<*act. But there waa 
no response wliatMancr. We then decided to march in 
order not only to preserve the peace in Junagadh but 
also to forestall its adverse repercussion in the w'hole of 
Kalhiaw'ar. 

Sardar Patel cjnphalicalJy repudiated F^akislan's con- 
tention lliai the Dewan had no authority to lake the action 
that ho did. He had the assentt of the Nawab Junagadh 
and barking of the people. What other aulhoriiv under 
any conception of sovereignty tlid the Dewan need in sup- 
p(«r of hi.s action? 

U was, however, Pakistan's practice l-o use all sorts 
of df!vires in ordiT to call in quesliim anything that the 
Indian Dominion ilid. They w'oidd cry or u»e tlireai, sorac- 
tiir.<‘s they would blovr hot and stmiclirnes cold. The 
Dewan in a more eongi-niaj uimosidiere in Karachi had 
suddenly realised that he had not handed over the ad- 
ministration eomidcielv to the Indian Dominion. 

But hi-t Irt'ier is en’stal clear and he canruit naturally 
expert iis to hand ov<r the Stale on a plate after all the 
misdeeds of hiiTiscIf and his oilier olHeers and th(‘ desertion 
of the Nawab. We have said more than onre that the 
final arbiters on lbi“ issue arc the people and it is by 
tluiir \erdici that wc shall lie guided. I can assure every- 
body that the verdict would be a real verdict ascertained 
in a truly deonicralic manner. WV cannot imitate the 
methods which Pakistan utilised in forcing a decision in 
Kashmir, 

Rainpur which w’^a.s the first to declare its accessiod 
to the Indian Dominion witnessed the first fruits of Pakis- 
tan’s malevolence. We met iliis challenge resolutely and 
the resi.^ianre ctdlapsed. Then they sought a foothold in 
Junncfidli. We warned them, we begged of them, we 
rea*^oiied with I hem but obstinacy wa.’ not conquered. 

Wc could not nmurally be blind to the consequences 
wdib li this interrerenee with our affairs entailed and the 
Slates W'hioh had acceded to us long before they took 
the final plunge in Junagadh. Tt was with this idea of 
safeguarding the rights of the acceding .States and peace 
of Kathiawar 41181 we had to lake juccantionary measiirca 
and send troops to Manavudar. .\rangrtd aj.d Babariawad. 

Sardar Patel also recounted ihc^ recent evoiits in Kasli- 
mir where again Pakistan had intervened in the crudest 
and worst form that any foreign powder c^uld have done in 
the affairs of a neighlmuring Slaif. 

“But the future (»f Kashmir like that of Hyderabad rests 
with the people. Despite tlu5 attempts of Pukist.-in to 
avoid IhU commitment in the case of Hvderabad and des- 
pite their attempts to avoid facing facts in Jiinagadli the 
will of the people will have its way. H Hydorabod does 
not see the writing on the w^all it goes the way Junagadh 
ha.s gone,” 

Turning to the general question of responsible Govern- 
ment in ibe States Sardat Patel emphasised that ns one 
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who had done more than anyone else to preserve the tme 
rights of the Princes he felt that Princes could survive 
only as trustees of tlie people. 

‘‘Let them not heed any false or fraudulent advice which 
interested persons engaged in the pursuit of selfisli ends 
might offer them. Instead let them carry the people with 
them. Princes and people belong to one family and their 
best and mutual interest lies in remaining as a family 
rather than behaving as foes. But at the same lime it 
.was the diuty of the people to prove themselves worthy 
of the great reRponsibility which a democratic regime 
entailed.'* 

He recalled that Cochin had seen recently the farthest 
advance yet made oni the road to resptmsible Government 
but how despite full co-operation of the Ruler, tlie res- 
ponsible Governnient in the State had o^nne lo grief. 

Sardur Patel liad a special word of advice to say to 
Hindus and Muslims of Kjiithiawar. He recalled how in 
the past Muslims of Kathiawar had contributed to the 
League propaganda of two-nation theory and how they 
had taken part in League politics. “But I have forgotten 
the past which is dead and gone. Gone if only tlu'y will 
treat with us as such. But if tliey still feel an attachment to 
the two-Ti«tion theory and look to an outside power they 
have no place in Kathiawar. 

^It was to put an end to this dual loyalty that we agreed to 
create Pakistan so that those who prefer to abide in the faith 
can find a place where they can pursue it. In India there 
Is no place for such persons. If they stay in India it can 
only be as loyal citizens, otherwise they have to be treated 
as foreigners with all the attendant disabilities. They 
should live in India like brothers and in harmony with 
non-Muslims." 

He enj^dned upon the Hindus to follow Mahaimal 
Gandlii in his creed of non-violence. Ho recalled how 
recent disturbances had disgraced India in the eyes of the 
worlrl and it was for them to win back their lost reputa- 
tion by correct l>eliaviour and noble conduct; at the same 
time he deplored the lendenicy to get panicky. 

*Tf we have to die we mtist die like brave men. As 
human beings wiih a sense of human dignity we cannot 
die crying ” 

Sardar Patel made a moving reference to his intimate 
contact with the late Ruler of Rajkot, Raja Lekhaji Raj, 
anid the historic fa# which nine years ago Gandhiji under- 
took in furtherance of responsible Government in the 
States. 

"It is, therefore, a great source of satisfaction to me 
and a real pleasure that the Thakore Sidhek was good 
enough to write to me only tliis morning that he issued 
instructions to his Dewan to implement the agreement, 
which had been reached between me, and the late Ruler 
on December 26, 1938 in the circumstances, the speed and 
drama of which had Imffled even the then Resident, Mr. 
Gilison. By this action the Thakore Salteb has demoiv- 
strafed a high sense of public duty and has kept up the 
pledge given by his brother.*' 

He wanted Hindus and Muslims forget the past 
and to live happily together. "To make it possible let 
Muslims in India search tlieir conscience and ascertain 


if they are really loyal to this country. If they ate not 
let them go to the country which claims their allegiance.** 

Finally he felt he should make it clear to the audience 
tliat there was no question of India being unable to face 
up to the threats which had been held out. Pakistanfa.. 
actions were probably prompted by the feeling that India 
was in trouble and therehn’e fomentation of trouble in 
the States would make matters worse. 

"I assure you that we arc n6t going to let the grass 
grow under our feet. ETven if all these troubles come at 
the same time, we have got resources which would enable 
us to stand up to all of them at the same tiiue. If ^hey 
are anxious to challenge us, we would be ready to accept 
it. 

"Let no State have evil designs on us or dream of ex- 
tending its hegemony. Let them not entertain the fond 
hope of any Jatistan or Rajastlian or Sikhistan. If they 
persist all these dreamers will soon bo disillu^siuned. 
Instead let them realise which way their true interest lies. 

"1 bear Pakistan no ill-will, I wish them godspeed; 
let them only leaver us lo puisiie our own salvation and 
slop meddling into our affairs even in places like far-off 
Tripura. We shall then each settle down lo oiu respeiJlive 
destiny; maybe after we have l>ecoinc pn»*iperous they 
will awaken themselves to the need for reunion, in the 
best interest of both. 

'Tt is neither our business nor our intention to force 
a reunion. We only wish lo be left alone so that both 
can live in peace and prosperity, happiness and liarmony." 

Sardar Patel on Relations with 
Hyderabad 

Sardar Patel, Minister for Home Affairs and States, 
told the members of the Indian Parliament that the 
Agreement with Hyderabad had been signed. Explaining 
the Agreement he said that umler the settlemant, ail agree- 
ments and administrative arrangements on matters of 
common concern which formerly exis-ted between the 
Crown Representative and the Hyderabad State except 
Paramouiitcy functions were to be continued as between 
the Government of India and llie Hyderabad Slate for a 
period of one year. 

The Deputy Prime Minister said that a permanent 
accession would have been “in accord not only with out 
cherished desire but also with the interests of both the 
Indian Dominion and the Hyderabad," but he fully ap- 
preciated the internal difficulties in the State and cou- 
sistent with our policy to secure agreement not by 
but as far as possible with the maximum degree of good- 
will on both sides and with due regard to the overall 
position in India, Government felt that that an agreement, 
even for a limited period, would have considerable advaat* 
ages over the absence of any agreement whatsoever. 

Sardar Patel sadd; "With your permission, Sir, I 
should like to make a statement on the result of the 
•negotiations with the Hyderabad Go^’<emment on the 
future relationship between that State and the ‘Govern- 
ment of India. The House will recall that I stated on the 
floor of this house that this was the last phase of these 
negotiations. 1 am happy to say that an agre^ent has 
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been reached and t lay on the table of the House a Qopy 
*of the agreement signed this morning as well as a copy 
of the collateral letieija exchanged between H. E. H. the 
Nizam and H. E. the Governor-General. 

• As the House is aware, it was in July last that we 
initiated negotiations with the States for their accession 
to the Dominion -of India, which due to the spirit of co- 
'operation evinced by the rulers resulted in the accessit)n 
before tlie 15th August df all Slates except Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Junagadh. We had negotiations with repre- 
‘ sentative of H. E. H. the Nizam also, at the same time I do 
not wish to take the House through the many phases of the 
negotiations. I need only say that when 15lh A-tigust 
came no agreement could be reached. 

At the same time H. E. 11. the Nizam vra*' anxious 
not to break ofF negotiations and accordingly at his re- 
quest we decided to give him a extension of two months' 
within which to finalise his attitude. When the negotiations 
were resumed, His Excellency the Governor-General with 
the concurrence of the (Cabinet uiidert(»ok l(» continue them 
-n nur belmlf. He had several meetings witli llie delega- 
tion sent by H. E. II. and aliout a inocrtb ago a coinpleif 
agreement had resulted but owing to developments of 
which the House is aware the old delegation resigned and 
8 new one was sent by H. E. H. the Nizam in its place. 
During the negoiialiima with the new delegation we ad- 
hered to the stand we had already taken up and finally 
the agreement which we have now succeeded in obtaining 
from the present delegation is exactly the same as we had 
negotiated with the old one. 

Uie settleinentt makes it dear that Hyderabad does 
not propose to accede tb Pakistan. This, if 1 may say so, 
is only right, for, placed as Hyderabad is, its destiny is 
inextricably bound up with that of India. 

I fully realise, that Hon’ble members of this House as 
well as the public outside have been considerably concern- 
ed over the happenings in the Stale in recent months. 
Now that accord has been reached I am sure it will have 
a wholesome eflFect on the existing situation and will exer- 
cise a beneficial inf! non re on the relations between the 
two communities both in the State and outside. We can 
thus put these happening.s back in the past and look 
forward to a relationship in which amity and cordiality 
will prevail. An atmosphere will thus be created which 
will enable people who have left ilie Stale to return to 
their homes, I am also certain that as this settlement is 
intended to serve as the basis of friendly and cordial re- 
latibna it will be worked in that spirit. We on our part 
will do our best to secure this end. 

I would also like to refer briefly to the fact that pro- 
posals for constitutional reforms are now engaging the at- 
tention of His Exalted Highness. On this, as well as oni 
the questioikof final accession, I hope he will readily 
agree tliat in the ultimate analysis it is the will of the 
people that shmild guide his judgment. There are un- 
mistakable signs in several other States of the triumph 
of thi8*princjple and I £c«I certain that His Exalted High- 
ness will, as liecomes a ruler of his pre-eminent position, 
set an example which others can follow. 

^Finally, I am sure the Houiiie would like me to pi *c( 


on record our sense of appreciation of all that His 
Excellency the Gi*vt*riior-Gencral has ‘done in bringing 
about such a happy conclusion to tbc prokmged 
negotiations. 

Hyderabad 

The stand-still agreement between India and Hyder- 
abad has been signed after piotracted negotiationa. 
The agreement is in exactly the same form as the one pre- 
viously agreed to with the Chhaiuri delegation. The 
Majlis Ittelmdul Muslemiii of Hyderabad look exception! 
to* this form and by violent deinonsiralions, prevented the 
Chliatari delegation from going to New Delhi after con- 
sultations with the Nizam, Nawab of Chhatari then 
resigned. Others who figured prominently in rucgotiatiwis 
on belialf of Hyderabad wenj Sir Mir/a Ismail during 
whose Premiership the negotiations were initiated; Sir 
Waller Moiicklcm, Conslitutional Adviser to Nizam; Nawab 
All Yar Jung, former Minister for Constitutional Affairs 
in the Nizam’s Government and Sir Sultan Ahmed. Sir 
Walter Monckton and Sir Sultan Ahmed withdrew from 
llie Negotiation (’ommittce following strong opposition to 
the trei^l of the ncgotiaiirnis voiced by the IlU*hadiil Mus- 
lemin. Earlier, Nawab Ali Yar Jung rcKigncd his office 
for similar reasons. The delegation was led by Naw'ab 
Moin Nawaz Jung wMien the agreement was signed. 
Government of India’s representative had fourteen meet- 
ings with the various delegations during prolonged 
negotiations. 

According to the Agreement, the Nizam will have no 
jwvwri to appoint diplomatic Agents in any foreign country 
or any cotiniry of tlie British Commonwealth. 

'llie Agreemenl shall not impose any right on Indian 
Ihiion to station troops in Hyderabad territory except in) 
time of war and with the consent of the Nizam which will 
>)ot he unreasonably withheld, any troops so stationed to 
be withdrawn fiom Hyderabad icrritory within six months 
of the termination of hostilities. 

Willi regard to the Nizam maintaining an Agent- 
General in Ixmdon, it is pointed out ihal Hyderabad had 
an Agent -General even before August 15. lie can appoint 
such officers wherever he desires but they will not have 
any diplomatic status or functions and their work will 
be confined to matters of trade and commerce, that is, 
trade iinterest on l>ehalf of Hyderabad. They will have 
to work in co-ordination with Indiam Trade Commissioners 
and with Indian Diplomatic Officers. In other words, they 
will work under Indian Supervision. 

The following is the text of the AgreemeoU: 

Agreement made this twenty-ninth day of Novem- 
ber, 1947 between the Dominion of India and the Nizam 
of Hyderabad and Berar. 

Whereas ii is tbc aim and policy of the Dominion 
of India and the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar to 
work together in close association and amity for the 
mutual lienefit of both but a final agreenumt as to the 
form and nature of the relationship between them has 
not yet been reached; and whereas it is to the ad- 
vantage of both jiartiea that existing agreements and 
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administrative, arrangementB In inatterH of common con- 
cern should^ pending such final agreement as aforesaid, 
be continued: 

Mow, therefore, it is hereby agreed as follows: 

Article 1. Until new agreements in this behalf are 
made, all agreements and administrative arrongeiuenta 
as to the matters of common concern, including Exter- 
nal AflFairs, Defence and Conmuiiiicatiojis, which were 
existing between the Crown and the Nizam immediately 
before the 15th August, 1947 shall, in so far os may 
be appropriate, continue as between the Dominion of 
India (or any part thereof) amd the Ni/am. 

Nothing herein contained shall impose any obli- 
gation or confer any right on tlie Dominion : 

(1) To send inxops to assist the Nizam in the 
maintenance of internal order. 

(2) To staiion trtKips in IlydcraJiad territory except 
in lime of war and with the c<msein of the Nizam which 
will not be unucaHonably withheld, any iroups so 
stationed to be wilhdrawn from Hyderabad territory 
within six months of the lermination of hostilities. 

Article 2. The Government o<f India and the Niziim 
agree for the lielicr execution of the purposes of this 
agreement to appoint agemu in Ifydcrabad and Delhi 
respectively, and to give every facility to them for the 
discharge of their functions. 

Article 3.^ ii) NcPthing herein contained sliall in- 
clude or introduce pararaoujitcy functions or create any 
paramountcy relationsliip. 

(M) Nothing herein contained and nothing done 
in pursuance hereof shall be dcemcfl to (jreale in favour 
of either parly any right continuioig after the date of 
termination of this agreement, and nothing herein con- 
tained and nothing done in pursuance hereof shall be 
deemed to derogate from any right which, but for this 
agreement would have been exercisable by either party 
to it after the date of termination hereof. 

Article 4. Any dispute arising out of this agree- 
ment or out of agrecmenHs or arrangements lierehy con- 
tinued shall be referred tlie arbitration of two arbi- 
trators, one appoMiled by each of the parties, and an 
umpire appointed by those arbitrators. 

Article 5. Tliis agreement shall come into force at 
oTice and shall remain in force for a period of one year. 

Tn confirmation w hereof il»r Givverner-CeiTcral of 
India atnd the Ni/am of Hyderahsid and Berar have ap- 
jiendcd their signatures. 

Mir Osman Ali Khan, 

Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, ’ 

Mount haUen of Burma, 

Governor-General of India. 

N izam-Motmtbfdten Correspondence 

An exchange of corresponflenco belw^^Mi Lord 
Piatten and Nizam twk place on the day ^v'fore the agree- 
ment was signed. The follovii ;g is the f:orrespondcnco : 

The Nizam In his letter the (Jovernor-Gencral re- 
grets (hat a final agreeinem to the eventual nature 
of the AfsooUtioR botween Hydorabiiid and the Domlnioa 


of India" has not been reached and says that ehort of 
accession cither to India or to Pakistan hp has* been ready 
to negotiate with the Govemmont of India “upon any 
other basis." He hopes that within the period of the 
duration of the agreement *'both Governments will be able 
to turn their attention more fully to the problems of 
administration without constant preoccupation with the 
question of constitutional relationship." 

There is also the question ^which has been much dis- 
cussed between my delegation and the Tepresentatives of 
your Government alxiut diplomatic and trade representa- 
tives for Hyderabad abroad. T am prepared to execute 
the agreement on the understanding that the Government 
of the Dominion will lake no obje< iirfm to the maiiiitenaince 
of the Hyderabad Agent-General in TI.K. or to the ap- 
pointment of similar representatives in any other country. 
I shall be prepared to arrainge for the complete ro-ordina- 
tioni of the work of these Tepr»*‘5cntai ives with the diplo- 
matic aud commercial representatives of the Dominion of 
India in such countries and to inf:^^In you in advance of 
any representatives whom T wav deride tf) appoint. 1 am 
confident that your Excellency's Government will he equally 
re:idy to coi-operalf with mine in regard to llw import and 
export trade of Ifyderaliad. 

There are several matters which Jiavc becni omstand- 
iirig between us fi>r some lime and 'which 1 should like 
to sec cleared out of the way as soon as the agreement 
comes into force: 

(1) No paratnoimtcy functions remain to be cj^cised 
nor was the Hyderabad Residency ixitained except as a 
house for the British Resident when Uier»-* was one in the 
past. In these circumstainces I should be glad if your 
Government would now liand it over to Hyderabod. Suit- 
able arrangements can be immediately made about the 
treasuiy and your Irc^isury officials. 

It is of course manifest thajt my rights in regard to 
such matters as currency, coinage and postal rights are 
in mo way impaired by the Standstill Agreement. I should 
be glad if Your Excellency would give me an, express as- 
surance that the rights to which T have just referred cohj- 
linue undirriinisbed. 

1 should like t<oi take this opportunity of suggesting 
that, in relation to passport the Dominion of India should 
agree, as a matter of comvenience in a question which is 
becoming urgent, to the Chief Secretary of my Gtwem- 
ment or some other appropriate officer issuing passports 
to Hyderabad subjects which would be countersigned by 
the Dominion. 

I am sure that im entering into this agreement both 
our Governments intend to do all they can to prevent sub- 
versive mowments and propagujida in the territory of tb« 
other. 

I know well Your Excellency’s interests in all steps 
taken to abate commit ual antagonism. It may therefore 
be of inlciYJst to you to know that in conformity widi 
earlier declarations on my part, I proimse to issue a fir- 
man in the immediate future expressing my firm resolve 
to protect the lives, rights and Interests ojf lill my subjects 
alike, itrespeetive of easts or 4 srsed« 
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, Mountbatten’s Letter 

The foUowing the copy of a letter from His Exccl- 

• lency llie C^vernor-General to 11. £?. tlie Nizam, dated the 
29th November, 1947: 

1 acknowledge with thanks the receij)! Y*>ur Exalted 
Highiiess*8 letter dut^d 29lh Noveml>er and the agreement. 
While my Government and I note tliai Your Exalted lligh- 
nesB has nio intention of acceding t<> Pakistan we \ci\ 
much regret that you should have be<Jn unable to execiil** 
an Instrument of Acccssio'h with India. Both my Mmisit i 
for States in his siatemenr of .ItJly 5 and I mvsidf m my 

• speech of July 25 lo the reprcseiilaiivcs of the Ssales have 
made it dear that it is the eurne'Ji desire of the 
Government of India lo maintain tim sovereignty of the 
States and to work with them us full partners in the 
adminisiralion of the three subjects pruposed lor at cession. 
My Government cordially recipriicate your hope that, 
given goodwill on both sides, the working of the Standstill 
Agreement will provide a basis for a satisfactory long- 
term solutioiiw Placed as Hyderabad is its interests are 
iiiextricaldy bound up with ihost' ef India; and my Govein- 
I lent hope that Ixjfore the present agreement expires, jt 
will he possihh: for Hyderabad to accede to llie Dominitm of 
India. 

My Government will be prepared to discuss with your 
reprcsenia lives as soon as possible the queslitm of handing 
over the posts, icjegraidm and telephones; mid also the 
future strength and etjuipnieiii of the Hyderabad foices 

As regards the supply of arms and equipment the 
Dominion Govcrnmeiii will be able to supply for legitimate 
retpiirements. 

My Governimeiit have no ohejctioii ro your luainiain- 
Jiig an Agent-General in London and apiioinlirig similar re- 
presentatives elsewhere, if necessary. In iliis eonntM'iioni 
they are very glad to have your assurance, to which you 
will appreciuie that the Covemmcni of India attach great 
importance, that the activities of such representatives will 
be fully co-ordinated with those of the rcpiehenialivi*v ut 
the Dominion of India and will he conifined to matters 
properly relating to trade and commerce. 

The Government of India arc certainly prepared to 
oo-operate with Hyderabad fully in regard to its iinjKwrt 
trade. 

As regards the points raised in para IV of your letter, 
my Government have authorised me to say as follows 

1. My Coverninenit gladly agree that the. residency 
buildinigft at Hyderabad will he relurneil to your Govern- 
ment as soon as alternative accommodation promised by 
you is made available for our treasury and otHciols em- 
ployed* there. 

2. My Government lake the necessary ariion in re- 
gard to the early supply of arms and ammunition for 
which an indent has lieen ree/^ived from your Governmeni, 

3. Myinpovernment will help your Government in se- 
curing the vehicles that they require, 

4. It is the definite intention of my Government that 
the troops at present stationed inside Hyderaba l territory 
should be progressively withdrawn according to an agreed 
programme, and that tlie withdrawal should be completed 
by the end of February^ 19 M at tbe latest. 


5. On thd points remaining to be settled regarding 
the retrocession of jurisdiction, these can be discussed with 
my Goveniiueiu b> yom* representative as soon as he is 
appointed. 

6. 1 am authorised to assure Your Exalted Highness 
that your rights in regard to ruirency, coinage and postal 
matters will in. no way be impaired by the Standstill 
Agreement. 

7. My Gowei nmenl will lake up the t|uesti m of pass- 
ports mentioned in Para VI of your letter. They are 
fully prepared to assist you in this respec;. 

8. With refcicnco to J’aras VH and VHl of your 
letter the Government of India desire to assure Your 
Exalted Highness that it is tlicii earnest fh'sire U> jiromoie 
communal harmony and to maintain peace and security, 
and they w'ill co-operate wludeheartcdly with you to llial 
end. 

9. I encltise the agieeineiu duly signed by me. 

India ami Hyderabad 

The full text of tbe Agreement signcil between the 
Government of Indian Union and the Govtinmein of Hyder- 
abad eaii hardly he uiulerslood even after going through 
ih.e eorrr«pondeiife hetwoen the Nizam and Lord Moiinl- 
hatlcn as ihe Govcnior-(h*nerjil of India that has been 
published in the press as unnexure to it. Jt does not 
explain why llie Numu has hdt himself unable to agiee to 
‘the eventual niiture of the assoeialion'’ between llie two 
Stales. The ruler of Hyderuhail has “not been prepared 
to ctmitemplaie a< cps>,ion to either dominion why, he 
hu.s not cared to elaborate. Perliaps. the Hyderabad dele- 
gations. Hying to an fro between New Delhi and Hyder- 
abad. have done it. And tlie Government of India has for 
the pre.sent to be content with the negative satisJaefiort 
that his ^‘Exalted Highness has no intention of acceding 
to Pakistan,” And in view of the fuel that “placed as 
Hyderabad is, its interests arc inextricably hound up 
with those of India”, Lord Mouiiihaiten ex|>res.‘*es ilic hope 
that “before the presciil Agreement expires, it will be 
possible for llydeiaLud to accede to the Dominion of 
India.’’ 

This, us we have said, is negative snlisfaction. We know 
the mind of the ruling class in tlie S»^ate of H>derahad, 
and this has been described by the editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman from impressions gathered during a recent “eon- 
ducted” tour. The writer makes mueli of Hyderabad being 
a relic of Moghul traditions, forgetful of the fact that the 
founder of the Asafjalii dynasty was one of the Mughal 
Viceroys who actively iidpcd to disrupt the Mughal empire. 
Since then Hyderabad has heeni the focal point of all the 
disgruntled e]emeiji.s of Muslim s:'cieiy in India. Under 
tkc protecting wing of the Muslim nileib of the Slate they 
felt no need to help the evolution of a composite. Nat ion ah 
ism in the country where men and women of various 
faiths and cultures have been brought by history to live 
In peace and amity. For a long lime we have been 
convin(.:ed that from the hor-hoiise of the State have issued 
many of the separatist conceits and ambitions one of which 
has sought escape in “Pukistair. It is not for nothing 
that the first attempt to rationalize the “Pakistan” slogan 
was made by a Muslim professor of the Osmania University 
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wf the State. The,lip-tOoting of jiopulationiB was visualised 
by him in his pamphlet on the subject written in 1938. 
tliiR historical background should be understood by us 
in India when we consider the delaying tactics of the 
Niaim. 

The Standstill Agreement has simply postponed a 
decision that will be preceded a year hence by the same 
deputations and confabulations. During this period the 
Majlis Ittefaad'ul-Muslemin, the IJndon of Muslim organ- 
ization in the State, will have opportundty to strengthen 
its forces and resources to sustain the Nizam Mir Osman 
All Khan in his dubious x>oliticB. Wo have seen how the 
Majlis stopped a deputation from proceeding to Delhi, 
how it forced the resignation of two of the Nizam's Prime 
Ministers, Sir Mirza Ismail and the Nawab of Chattari. 
This demonstration of power could not have been staged 
if the Nizam had not looked on it with benevolent eyes. 
The Majlis has not made any secret of the purpose it pro* 
poses to maintain and consolidate. It asserts that the 
sofvereignity of the State is vested in tlie 20 lakh Muslims 
of the State, and that the Nizam is merely a symbol of 
this fact. The majority in the State, numbering about 
130 lakhs, have acquiesced in this arrangement just as 
we did in the regime established at the Battle of Plasscy. 
The Majlis would like to contiiuie the old order of things 
which goes against the interests and outrages of the senti- 
ments of the majority. This it seeks to secure by practising 
the gangsterism that the Muslim League National Guards 
have made familiar to us. It has set up various devices 
to intimidate the people; its organizers have been as- 
sured help by high quarters not excepting the Police as 
we have had experieiico in Calcutta and Noakhali- 
Tipperah. i 

Against this terrorism the Stale Congress have beeu 
maintaining an unequal fight. 'Hieir Civil Disobedience 
Movement, trying to keep it within the bounds of non- 
violence, is no match for the organization that has laid 
down certain lines of activity in the pursuit of its “Direct 
Action.” Tliese arc indistinguishable from gangsterism, 
as our readers will see from the selection made below from 
these directives: 

(t) To create panic in the people ; 

(tmt) Majlis volunteers ^ould watch the State 
Congress houses . . . ; 

(rtt) In order to oppose the army of the boun- 
daries, the volunteers should co-operate with the 
Hyderabad army, and all the Congress and Hindus 
who help the Indian Union, should be finished by 
constitutional or unconstitutional means: 

(tr) Lists of Congress workers in the districts 
and Taluqas and also of those who haVo gone out 
and arc conspiring with Patel have been called; 

ixxvi) The houses of Hindu capitalists should 
be burnt, their wealth should be iseeured by every 
means and handed over to tlie Committee of 
Action ; 

(xnm) Possession of the lands of the Hindus 
in the Districts and Taluqas i^ould be taken, and 
in case of opposation they should be crushed, and 
every help will be given by the Centre on its being 
informed ; 

ixxix) Hie Hindu b:mks should be plundered 
and the vofamteers should be helped irith it ; 


(xxxii) Arabs and Pathans sho-uld be sent to the 
Maiathawada so that the traitors should be crushed. 
Here is a fan^y likeness to what the Muslim Leaguers, 
did in Calcutta, in Noakhali-Tipperah, in the Punjab and 
in the N.-W. Frontier Province. The Majlis Ittehad-ul- 
Muslemin of Hyderabad is patterned after the Muslim 
League. It upholds the irresponsible and frankly com- 
munalist policy of the Nizam. The Standstill Agreement 
changes nothing. It simply prolongs the torture of the 
Hyderabad people. f 

After the Agreement 

The Nizam is not sitting idle after .the Siandstill 
Agreement has been signed. He wauled tunc and ibis he has 
gained. He has mode only one comqiitmcnt, tliat he would 
not join Pakistani, which, landlocked as he is, lie could 
not do. The day after the signing of the Agreoment, two 
news of importance have seen the Jiglit ot day. One 
comes from Hyderabad saying that the Nizam s Council 
of Ministers has been dissolved. It lias been aiiinounced tiiat 
a new Interim Govt-riiment \viil be formed cunsisling of 
four nominated membei's, four Muslims and four Hindus 
including two popular ministers in tlie pjcscnt Govern- 
ment. This gives oriio-third representation in the CiUincil of 
Ministers for a conuuunity who form 88 per cent of the 
population in the Nizams Dominion. 

Die second news comes from the London Correspond- 
ent of the Hindusthati Standard, He wires that despite the 
Standstill Agreemenit between India and Hyderabad, the 
Nizam’s frantic efforts for procuriufe arms and ammunitions 
remain unabated. The Nizam seems to be exploring every 
fwssibility to evade vigilance of Sardar Patel, 

The following is the despatch: 

With the connivance of a British armament 
magnate and expert, who has associates and friends 
in Lisbon, the Nizam’s agents are securing military 
supplies via Portugal and the Portuguese port of 
Goa, I learnt on high authority today. It is under- 
stood several consignments have already slipped 
through the 45 miles of Indian territory that sepa- 
rates Hyderabad from the Portuguese possession. 

Many consignments are being made ready for 
shipment from Lisbon ; so>me are already on their 
way to Goa, and a long-term flow of these war- 
making materials is being arranged under the guid- 
ance of this very able Britisher who was mede a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire in 1941 and had received his Knighthood “for 
services m reorganising supply of munitions during 
the 1914-18 war.” 

This gentleman, after starting his business career 
in a Scottish agricultural ooncem, came to London 
where he became the chairman of one arma- 
ment company and director of a big bank in which 
an cx-Vioeroy of India now plays an influential part. 
Early in 1942, Times published about him: **, . . His 
direction of reorganisation and expansion of muni^ 
fcions production in India, Australia and New Zea- 
land has already made a valuable contribution to 
the present-day war effort. He haa had moreover 
the advantage of long contact with industrial orga- 
nisations of U. S. and Canada.” During the last war 
he travelled with a Government massioa i^soxne 
55,000 miles, inspected some 700 factories and held 
some 500 conferences in South Africa, India, Burma, 
Malaya, Hongkong, Australia and New 2Mand ” 
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• The Nizam’s flo-€aUed Agent-General met 
yesterday afternoon three British pressmen ; it is 
, understcMd he did not admit these transactions via 
Lisbon, out asserted '‘in any case the Standstill 
Agreement allowed Hyderabad to procure arms and 
ammunition for the, Hyderabad police force/’ 

. There is no .doubt that officially inspired and 
encouraged individual busine^ismen of Pakistan arc 
also actively associated with these acts of Hydera- 
bad. When thd Pakistan High Commissioner's Oflicr 
in ^ndon denied D(^ly Graphic's story of Paki- 
stan’s “semi-official minion to Britain to buy fastest 
and latest jet-liglitcrs with which to equip its Air 
Force,” but added that “perhaps individual traders 
• might be buying for commercial purpoecy,” the 
question was asked : “What could be the 'com- 
mercial use’ of jet-fighter planes, and Ihow could 
ordinary traders buy military planes without per- 
mits from Governmental authorities concerned ?” 

Weekly Blitz's editor told the Indian journalists 
tiiat the American General Clay had told him that 
India was divided because American administration 
considers Nehru and his colleagues bo be “Com- 
munists” and thus Truman and Churchill readily 
agreed lo the Mountbatten Plan in order to create 
a buffer between India and Russia. He therefore 
opined that solution of Indian and world peace 
problems lies in the re-union of India and Pakistan. 

Mr. A. D. Mani, Editor of Hitavada, supported 
this view while he outlined his experiences during 
his sojourn in the U. S. 

Nankana Sahib 

This year the Sikhs were not allowed by the 
“Pakistani” authorities to visit Nankana Sahib, the 
birth-place of Guru Nanak on the day on which they 
fiolftbnited the anniversary of his birth. The Govern- 
ment of the Indian, Union pleaded with the Sikhs to 
accept this fiat in consideration of the abnormal 
situation prevailing in the West Punjab. Bui the 
memory of this insult will rankle in the hearts of all 
Sikhs, prince and peasant, and they will not rest till 
the Nankana Sahib is made free lo them. The Rad- 
cliffe Award has put it out of bounds to them, and 
we can enter into the feelings of our Sikh brethren as 
they faced the situation, A “Sikh statesman” writing 
in the columns of the Ldberator (New Delhi) ol 
DeocMnber 10, 1047, has put the matter in its proper 
light in course of a query : 

Can he (the Muslim) imagine for a while his 
own plight if the doors to the Mecca are shut 
against him, and he be debarred from the sight 
of his Holy place 7 

A way out of this difficult problem must be found, 
otherwise there cannot be any pjeace in the Indian 
Union and Pakistan. The Government of the former 
cannot sit idle while the Sikhs suffer from this insult 
and outrage. The article we have referred to s iggeats a 
solution thatv«4/]ie Nankana Sahib be constituted hito 
a “sovereign independent State” on the analog>^ of the 
“Vatican Citj^’ in the heart of Italy. He quotes from 
W, A. Muuro’s Oovemment of Extrope to indicate the 
different aepects of the problem. We quote the rele- 
vant portion below : 

The new State establiibed by the treaty of 1929, 

. S 


and to which name Vatican Ci^’bae been given, 
includes an area of about a hundred acres 0&iy« It 
comprises the Vatican and the Laieraa plaoes as 
well as numerous small additional tracts ol terriitpxy, 
with a present population of about five hundred. 
Thus Vatican City is the smallest among the 
sovereign States of the world. But it has all the 
appurtenances of civil sovereignty, with the right to 
send and receive ambassadors, with its own coinage 
iind postal system, its own laws and courts. In 
addition some other tracts (such as the Villa of 
Castcl GondblfoJ, not included in Vatican City, are 
given the status of extra-territoriality, that is, they 
are removed from the jurisdiction of the Italian 
Government and placed under the civil control of 
the Holy See. All this territory is declared to be 
neutral and inviolable, and freedom of inteioourae 
with otlior States is guaranteed at all times, includ- 
ing countries which may be engaged in war with 
Italy. On the other hand, the Holy See has under- 
taken not Lo embroil itself in internatio^l cotor 
biuations or take part in international conferences 
‘unless all the parties in conflict appeal unani- 
mously to its mission of peace.’ This means that 
Vatieai^ City, although a sovereign state, will not 
seek admission to the League of Nations. 

MaladminUtration in Bhopal 

An appeal to ihe Slate Department of tlie lnid,ian 
Union) Government lo take a general survey of tile internal 
administration of Bhopal State, which has acceded to the 
Indian Union, has been made recendy by a number of 
Muslim leaders of Bliiopal and the appeal has been pub^ 
lished as a joint statement issued by them. Among the 
signatories lo the staiemeni are Mr, Tarzi Maahriqui, Pre- 
sident of the Bhopal State People’s Conference, Mr. Abdul 
Bari Khan, Senior Vice-Chairman of the Bhopal Municipal 
Board and Mr. Shakir Ali Khan, a leader of the State 
People’s Conference. The signatories say, ®‘We draw the 
attention of the Stale Department of the Indian Union and 
the All India Stales People’s Conference that a general 
survey be taken) of the internal administration of the 
Bhopal Slate which is most autocratic and hostile to the 
rights and liberties of the eight lakhs of working and 
middle class peodde in the State,” 

The Muslim leaders have also appealed to' Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel to send a personal representative 
to Bhopal and investigate allegations against the State 
Government ‘Svith particular reference to the direct and 
indjrect assistance given to communal organisations as 
also the application of a Public Safety Act which is mainly 
directed against the Slate People’s Conference,” 

In conclusion*, the signiatories say, “We’alsD hope that 
the Nawab will see the signs of She time and not let 
his Government indulge in artificial and wanton misdeeds 
lo suppress the will of the peo|de, restore their civij 
liberties, repeal the Public Safety Act and constitute a 
popular and represensative Ministry in the State,” 

The Nawab of Bhopal, one of the pillars of the Pakis- 
tan movement, proved his sense of reality when he melted 
away from his party and acceded to the Indian Union. He 
is a realist and be ought lo have sense enough to retrace 
his steps back towards democracy. 
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As Others See Us 

The Tory PresB in Britain have left ub in no doubt 
with regard ‘to their attitude towards the emergence of 
India as a State “free of British control.” They have 
generally been against this liquidation of the British 
(tmpiio. Bui even some of them have been growing cons' 
cious that their dupes in “Pakistan*’ arc not proving them* 
selves quite equal to tlie task of building up a State that 
can serve as a check to the aspirations of Indian National- 
ism. The Yorkshire Post^ the organt of Anthony Eden, 
Deputy leader of the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons, front-paged in its issue of 17ih November last 
an article by Alan Moorhead writing from New Delhi 
that “the Indian Dominion is beginning to feel 
strength” and that there is a “much calmer atraospliere” 
in New Delhi where the Government, its leading members, 
argue that “the Pakistan Government by iheir truculent 
altitude are forcing this crisis on themselves.” And how 
are they, the Qaid-e-Azaim and his entourage, facing it? 
Alan Moorhead says that he “cannot exaggerate the mixture 
of apprehension, bitterness and truculent fatalism which i*' 
prevailing in the atmospliere among the Pakistan Govern- 
mcnt Departments in Lahore.’* 

This evidence of an observer ideologically sympathetic 
to the upholders of separatism in India enables us to 
understand the psychology of the frantic rriCh of the Qaid- 
e-Azam, and of his two lieuicnanls, the Premiers of the 
N.-W. Frontier Province and of East Bengal. The former, 
an abettor and helper of the raiders on Kashmir, has at- 
tempted to stir up feelings in countries where the Mus- 
lims are in strength by an appeal with the slogan of “Islam 
in danger.” The Premier of Eastern Bengal, more restrained 
because of bis geographical position away from any Dar- 
nl'Islani area, finds it difficult to resist the temptation of 
joining in the war-whoop. In u recent broadcast from 
Dacca, Khwaja Nazimuddin appealed to the Pakistanis In 
his area to be ready to meet the emergency created by the 
“enemy”, the Union of India. Herein he echoed the 
Qaid-e-Azain in his vituperative references to the country 
and slate where he was born two and seventy years ago. 
Alan Moorhead’s interpretation of developments in India 
should open the eyes of the Pakisiamj leaders to the seal 
of the real “enemy.” Another observer with more know- 
ledge of Indian affairs upholds the 8tor>' featured liy Alan 
Moorhead in the British press. 

The Civil and Military Gazeltv of Lahore reflected 
the mind of the higher bureaucracy in India, civil and 
military, during the British regime, anvl it has been a 
consistent opponent of Indian Nationalism and all thai 
it stands for. TJie managemeiu of tlie pajier for reasons 
t»f their own have elected to stay at Lahore and cater to 
the needs of the niew Stale of Pakistam. The conductors 
of tlie paper have l)een witnesses to the gangsterism 
that has been lei loose over West Punjab aud all the 
attendant horrors of anarchy. It appM^ui s ' that they could 
Ji6t stand it any longer than the thinl week of October 
last. Then they burst out against the failure of the West 
Punjab Government to g.ve “some overt proof of ability 
to govern.** The M1jib.ters were “inexperienced”, the 
“bureauerao/' that was there to help and advise them has 


not been much of a h^. The following quotation from an 
article in the CwU and Military Gazette described belter 
than anything we can say the condition ivf things in Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s domain: 

At the m'Oineiit the province is being ruled nol* 
by Khan Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mmmdot aad 
his colleagues but by police constables and goondcut. 
N(iW heads of departments find that the organ^- 
tion has collapsed. Magistrates and petty officials 
are discovering in absence of broad lines of policy 
that it is impossible to implement orders which are 
ill ooDcei-tcd and not unoften mutually contra- 
dictory. And the public is being ground between the. 
upper millstone of ignorance and inexperience 
the lower one of corruption and self -aggrandisement. 
Meanwhile ministers don’t know how to do things 
or how lo get them done and the all-too-brief course 
of “cramming'* conducted by Mr. Liaqual Ali Khan 
during his recent visit to Lahore has yet to show 
results. At the moment, West* Punjab Ministers are 
doing little in public eitlier to allay disorder or to 
relmbilitute morale which is at tlie lowest ebb in 
recent history. Our advice to them would be bo 
govern or get out except that the political horizon 
is at the moment almost bare of prettmders to their 
portfolios who offer hopes of better things. 

This was wrilien in the third week of October. And 
jn the last wet^k of November we find a mob at Lalmir 
defying the Luliorc magistrate’s order, preventing deposili»rs, 
Hindu and Sikh, from taking out their deposit.^ fnun the 
vaults of hanks. During a month no impri>vcraem in 
conditions of decent government has taken place in llit* 
de facto capital of “Pakistan.” 


British Hand 

During the whole period of British rule we have liad 
experience of the trickeries which intensified antagonism 
between the communities in India. And we have no rea-^on 
to believe that the enemies of India’s freedom amongst 
the Britishers would not leave a trail of poison as they 
withdraw from this country. They would be feeling jnstitied 
by the traditions of “Real Politik”” -ever on the look-ont 
to exploit situations for the supposed good of their own 
country. Tlie following letter written) by W. N, P. .Tenkin. 
Deputy Inspector-General of the Punjab C.I.D.. to a 
Secret Service address in London reveals the hidden hand 
of “the enemy” to the Indian Union. It has to be remem- 
bered that when the letter was written there was a British 
Governor in the Punjab, 

The letter appeared in the columns of the Hindusthan 
Standard wired on the 4th November by its own corresipon. 
dent from Cawnpore in the United Provinces. ' 

Sbcbet and Personal 

Punjab Club, Lahore, 
8 th July, 1947 

My dear Liddel, 

I have received your leHer No. SP. 205|India 
SlDOTr. dated the 18th June, 1947. 

It is now settled about Paki^an, but otherwise 
the situation is extremely fluid. Pakistan’s final 
shape has not yet been decided, and the forms its 
Governments will take are indistinct. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that Jinnah will be sometning like 
a Dictator, and that a chotsen band will have power. 
But just wliat position each 040 will hdd is yet 
to be decided. In the circumstances, the time nas 
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not come yei lo maxe an approacft or to sound the 
right persons, for it cannot be said yet who ihey 
• are going, to be- 

I thing the Liaison Officer line is the riglit one 
to go on. I do not say it is the best : but Ahmed 
knows it is the arrangement which found favour 
when relevant matters were being discuased in 
Delhi. Ahmed is said to be of some importance in 
Pakistan and he might be curious if there was a 
departure from parli' r ideas. It might be harmful 
if this happened. 

It is possible that the Boundar\* CommK‘?ion 
will make the Muslims rather more disgruntled 
than they are now Even if this should h:*ppen, 
I think that- they will welcome the helr> link-u}> 
with Briliv’h security would afford them. T do not 
think I w’ould find it difficult to raise the issue when 
the right time comos, or perhaTis. as an alternati\e, 
suggest who should do so. I am lialf inclined already 
to slay on in India for a month or two and see how 
things are going. If it will help you, I will decide 
to do so. Will you please let me know — and also if 
you %an arrange a quick means of co-mmunic^ation 
between us ? 1 believe that there is somebody in 
liahore as the High Conimissioner’s represf'niativt'. 
t\mld he be a channel for signals between us? 

T have not brought Bennett into this matter 
l>ccaiise it would not serve a ii.sefiil purpose to do 
so. He is definitely PJSfG with the Muslims and 
I fear tli('v would look w'ith suspicion and anta- 
gonism on anything with w^hich he w'as connected. 
At some stage, however, I would like to dlacuss the 
wdjoJ(‘ bu.sint'ss with the Governor, if 1 have your 
Mine* ion to do so. 

I am interested in Pakistan and I think you 
will remember thpt 1 discaissed certain pos'^ibilities 
with you wdien you were in Lahoi’p. The thoughts 
1 had then have gone, of course, with Dominion 
Status. However, 1 still have a feeling that thi.-i part 
of the world is going to be interesting, if nothing 
more. In the circumstances, I would consider an 
offer if it were made to me. At the same time and 
in this connection it would be futile for me to think 
of staying out here if 1 was not going to be weL 
coined by Pakistan. I have friends among the 
League leaders and .some of them have urged me 
not to go. Recently hiowcver, I have been the head 
of a new control dealing with the disordered situa- 
tion and 1 liave been hitting out jiretiy hard. This 
has been resented by Muslims and Mamdof has 
recently witlidrawn his co-operation in important mat* 
ters on this score, while I have been the rcciiiient 
of many more threats than tokens of friendship. At 
the same time I am still being sounded as to 
whether I would be prepared to take the poet of 
Pakistan’s Director of Intelligence. Which suggests 
that I am; not on the black list I However, this 
7 Joint about personal suitability is another one which 
will be clearer in the veiy near future. 

Kashmir and Pakistan 

The anschluss attempt on Kashmir having misfired, 
the Pakistan authorities are now attempting to use another 
weapon taken from the Nazi armoury, namely, false pro- 
paganda. Force '^and stratagem having been foiled fw 
the time being, through the quick and powerful reaction 
of the Indian Union, the Premier of Pakistan W now 
attexnpiing to aubetitute a aaint’s halo for the mailed 
gauntlet of 'Mara. Assuming air of injured and patient 
‘innocence, he issued a statement on> the 16th of November 
from Lahore, calling for U.N.O. intf^ention. Tliis effort 
at eiffistingjtfae sympathy of the outside world could be 


regarded as naiA'e had it not been so pregnant of danger- 
ous possibilities. It is a typical Pakistani statement, 
mendacious and choi'ged throughout with suppnstssio vnri, 
Pakistan’s active complicity with the Kashmir raiders and 
with the plotters in Junagadh and Hyderabad are now 
proved facts and as such no amount of distorlifMi of truth 
.should fool an intelligent observer. The Premier of Pakis- 
tan' seisms \(y think that bta/en lies can be. substituted for 
tmth without fear of detection even to-day and that he 
ran white wash the foul and brutal atrocities perpetrated 
by the Pakistan-aided raiders by words of mouth. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Kban prt^osed that “the whole ilispule 
lie iirought bcfo-rc the bar of international opinion-- and 
the ll.N.O. be asked immediately to appoint its representa- 
tives in .lammii and Kashmir Stale in order to pul a 
slop to fighting and to the repression of Muslims in the 
State. To arrange the programme of withdrawal of oui- 
.-idc forces, lo gel up an impartial administration of tlie 
State till a plebiscite is held and to undertake the plebiscite 
under its direction and coniirol for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the free and unfettered will cd the people of the 
Stale on the question of accession.** 

‘‘I have seen the Press report «d the speech made by 
the Deputy Prime Minister of India at ii public meriting 
at Rajkot on November 12 and Ids subsequent speech at 
Junagadh in the course of which be made unfounded alle- 
gations against Pakistan, tried t:o> justify the acts of aggres- 
sion committed by the India Government in Manavadar, 
Tunagadh and Kashmir and threatened Hyderabad whh 
himilar aggression. I do not piopo.se lo emulate Mr. Patel 
by indulging in vituperative, invective or boastful threats. 
My firm and undevialing objective, as also the objective 
of the Pakistan Government, is to eliminate by peaceful and 
Inmouralde means all existing causes of friction between 
tlie two Deyminion.s and lo establish conditions which would 
enable ourselves and our Indian nieighbours to live in 
friendliness and amity. 

I believe that a true understanding between the two 
countries can he based only on a clear and dispassioniate 
appreciation of the facts of the preseiM situation. It is 
with a view lo promoting such an understanding that I 
propose to restate the position oJ. the Pakistan Govern- 
merit in respect of the States over which the present dis- 
putes have arisen. 

Hundreds of States, including a State such as Kapur- 
thala which had a Muslim majority in the population, 
acceded to the Indian Union but in no case did the Pakis- 
tan Government interfere in any way. JunagHdh was the 
first State to accede to Pakistan and at once the India 
Government started on a campaign of vilification, threats 
and economic blockades. 

When these Weaponis did not succeed in intimidating 
the Junagadh State a “provisional Government*' of Juna- 
gadh was set upon Indian soil and its first act 
was to occupy the Junagadh State property in Rajkot 
which is the seat of India Government’s Regional Com- 
missioner. 

By infiltration tactics and other aggressive means the 
“provishmal Government*’ proceeded to violate the terri- 
tory of Junagadh with the help of troops, many of whom 
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‘Were drawn from the bidian Army. Conditirma were 
created in which it became impoBsible for the Junagadh 
administraltion) to carry on. Finally on the alleged re- 
qtK^et of the Dewan the administration was taken met and 
Junagadh was oecupiod by the armed forces of India. 

The indisputable legal position is that in view of the 
State's acceslon to Pakistan the Dewan had no right to 
prefer and the India Government had no right to accept 
the BO-calJed imvitation to the India Government to take 
over the administration of the State. 

In spite c4 tlic graivesr provocation wc have refrained 
from any action which should result in armed conflicts. 
We could, with full justification and legal right, have sent 
our forces to Junagadh hut at no time since the accession 
of the Slate was a single soldier sent by us to Junagadh and 
our advice throughout to the State authorities was to exer- 
cise tile greatest restrain. Manavadar, another State, which 
had acceded to Pakistan and Mangrol and Bahariawad have 
also been occupied by Indiain troops. 

In the Kashmir dispute too wc have repeatedly urged 
a peaceful settlement by negotiation. The Muslims of 
Jammu and Kashmir have suffered grievously under the 
Maharaja's Government. Tliousands have becni killed. 
Muslim women ha^t; been abducted in large numbers and 
over a hundred thousand Muslims have been driven out of 
their homes into Pakistan in cruel and inhuman manner. 

This destiruction of Muslim life, honour and (property is 
still continuing by armed mobs with the help of the State 
and India Union forces with the set purpose of eliminating 
the Muslim population from the State, and thousands of 
refugees are pouring into Pakistan. 

Dogra troops and gangsters from the State have made 
numerous incursfons into our territory in* West PunjaS). 
We made repeated attempts to persuade the Kashmir 
Government to discuss these questions with us but they 
were determined to join the Union of India against (the 
will of the people of Kashmir by a coup d'etat. The India 
Government in direct and clear repudiation of the princi- 
ples o(n which they had questioned the accession of Juna- 
gadh to Pakistan and without aniy reference or any con- 
sultation with the Pakistan Doiminion whose security is vitally 
affected by events in Kashmir, occupied Kashmir by mili- 
tary force and have since the very first day of their entry 
into Kashmir been engaged in putting down the Muslims 
there by force, 

Pakistan territory itself has been twice violated by 
the Indian foirces. Bombs have been dropped in our terri- 
tory in the Vicinity of Kohala bridge and^our police posts 
at Gliari Habibullah in the liaeara district has been 
machine-gunned by the Indian air force. 

Immedialely after the unwarranted occupation of Kash- 
mir by the Indian Government a conference between the 
two Govemors-General and the Prime Ministers of the 
two Dominions amd the Maharaja and his Prime Minister 
was arranged at the instance of the Qsid-e-Acain on Octo- 
ber 2$. At the last minute this conference was postponed 
as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru fell ill. Another conference 
was then amtnged for November 1. bur this also did not 
take fflace because Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru could not 
atumd.lL 


Otv November T the Qaid-e-Azam met 'Lord' Mount- 
batten and put forward the foUowing proposals for the 
consideralion of the Government of India. • 

First, to put an immediate stop to fighting. The two 
Governors-Genera] should be authorised by their respective 
Guivrrnnients to issue a proclamation forthwith giving 48 
hours' notice to the opipoeing forces to cease fire. Wc 
made it clear that we had no eonlrol over the forces of 
the provisional Government of Kashmir or the tribesmen 
engaged in fighting but we Wre prepared to warn them 
in the dearest terms that if they did not obey the order 
to cease fire immediately the forces of both Dominions 
would make war on them. 

Secondly, both the forces of the Indian. Dominion and 
the tribesmen should withdraw simuJianeoiisiy and wilh 
the almost expedition from the Slate territory. 

Thirdly, the I wo Governors-General should be vested 
wilh full powers by die two Dominion Govenumenis to 
re'^lore pcaco, undertake the administralion of Jaiimu and 
Kashmir under joint conlrol and supervision. 

Hiese were eminently reasonable proposals. We made 
them at the risk of incurring the hostility of the Frontier 
tribes whose feelings liad been intensely aroused over the 
atrocities committed on tlieir brethren in Kashmir. 

Tjie day after these proposals reached the linUa Govern- 
ment. the Prime Minister of India instead of sending a 
reply officially gave a vague and evasive idea of his solu- 
tion of the Kashmir question in a broadcast, merely harp- 
ing on the slogan of plebiscite, but disregarding every- 
thing else. Alter waiting for some days 1 sent a reminder. 
The India Government’s ofiicial reply showed that they 
were not prepared to accept any of our suggestions. On 
the contrary, it was categorically stated that they would 
first drive out all the so-called raiders by force of arms. 
And as a recent telegram showed, they are not even pre- 
pared to have discussion until ibis has been done. 

We have made repeated efforts to have a conference 
with the India Dominion to bring about peaceful settle- 
ment but on one pretext or another the India Government 
with the miglit of military power behind them have flouted 
the idea. The attitude of the India Government indicaios 
that they arc determined to force a military decision on 
Kashmir and to reduce the plebiscite to a farce by elirai- 
sating Muslim population by the cruel methods which are 
now in operation. Indeed it ntoiw seems extremely doubt- 
ful if there will be any attempt at all to ascertain the 
wishes of the people of Kashmir. 

Speaking to Preimnen at Srinagar on Nov. 10, during 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to that place, Sheikh 
Abdullah is reported to have observed that there may not 
be a referendum at all. While this Quisling who has been 
an agent of the Congress for many years stmts about the 
State bartering away the life, honour and freedom of his 
people for the sake of personal profit and power, the true 
leaders of the Muslims of Kashmir are rotting in jail. His 
statement reveals an uneasy realisation that despite all the 
repression the verdict of the people of Kashmii^ will go in 
favour of accessvon to Pakistan. 

There is not the slightest doubt jbat rhe whole plot 
of the accession of Kashmir to ImUa was pn^plaimed.. It 
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cannof be juatdfied ocv afl^y oodlUlulioiial or moral grounds^ 
Ir is quite dear now that wbai the India Government are 
after is ipqrmanent occupation of Kashmir. They can 
maintain this unjust occupation only by liquidating the 
Muslim population of Jammu and Kashmir who are now 
suffering military repression in Us worst form and who 
are struggling for their freedom and indeed for their 
very existence against heavy odds. 

The India Gofverniment's whole conduct is based on 
‘might is right* and oh the belief that Pakistan is unable 
to fight them. If the India Government is allowed to fol- 
low its imperialist land-grabbing policy this will have 
repercussitwis not only in Asia but throughout the world. 

The fundamental principle of the Charter of the 
United Nations is to prevent might prevailing over right. 
The whole dispute should, therefore, be brought before 
the bar of international opinion. We are ready to request 
the IJ.N.O, immediately to appoint its representatives in 
Jammu and Kashmir States in order to put a stop to fight- 
ing and to the repression of Muslims in the State, to ar- 
range the programme of withdrawal of outside forces*, set 
up an impartial administration of the State till a plebiscite 
is held and to undertake the plebiseiie under its direction 
and control for the purpose of ascertaining the free and 
unfettered will of the ipieople of the Slate oni the qui'slion 
of accession. We are prepared to accept a similar solution 
of the dispute regarding Marnvadar and Jiinagadli.” 

Mr. Linquat Ali Khan says in the preamble that 
his intention was to bring the whole situation before 
Ihf bar of international opinion. He forgets t-o state 
that this peaceful attitude on his part was preceded by 
a completely different one, when his goverarnent 
rjovcrtly supported, on a lavish and thorough acale, a 
gigantic filibustering expedition, equipped with mwiem 
arms and transport vehicles, with the definite objective 
of annexing Kashmir by force. Having been foiled in 
this attempt he is now assuming an attitude of injured 
innocence. Regarding Junagadh his speech is full of 
mis-sfatcmenls. If the Indian Union had acted as the 
Pakistanis had done in Kasihmir, then the Junagadh 
drama would have come to a far quicker finale. And 
incidentally, Junagadh was not the first State to accede 
to Pakistan. He further calmly omits the aggressive 
moves of Junagadh with regard to the minor States 
in its locality, whom it tried to dragoon into sub- 
jugation to Pakistan by force. 

He is very anxious that the forces of the Indian 
Union should withdraw immexiiately. But in the same 
breatih he states clearly that "we made it clear that 
we*had no control over the forces of the provisional 
Government of Kashmir or the tribesmen engaged in 
fighting^ He forgets to add that about fifty thousand 
tribesmen equipped with modem arms were allowed to 
enter KMunir after traversing about two hundred 
miles o/^ Pakistan territories, and if the Indian forces 
withdrew these lawless tribals would have the entire 
country at their mercy as they would iiafiltrate info 
every ommer of the State. 

Mr. Liaquat Alt Khan has no words of condemnar 
tion for these filthy and bestial raiders. Indeed he uses 
the term "so-oalM Aiders** in his i^ech. He forgets 


to state that thousands of women Hindu owd Muslim 
have been raped and abducted by theas lawless 
barbarians and they have befouled’ every comer of the 
State to which they could penetrate, Having failed to 
obtain an ansMuss by force Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
now wants to attain his objective by forcing a Hitleri^ 
plebiscite. He abuses Sheildi Abdullah, who is the only 
Muslim leader in Kashmir with any record of sacrifice, 
and calJw him a Quisling and forgets the days when he 
and his entire League prospered by acting as Quislings 
to the Imperial Government of India. 

The Govemmient of India must realize that falsc- 
propaganda fiourislies in the absence of reliable news. 
The truth must be given to the world, without incite- 
ment or venom. 

Frontier Premier Instigates Afghans 
against India 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan, the Premier of the N.-W. 
F. P. called Sardar Patel a war-monger in a broadcast 
from the Peshawar stafion of the Pakistan Broadcast! mg 
Service. 

The Premier accused the Indian Government and ihc 
Indian National Congres- of saying one thing but doiti,; 
another. Ho said Indian leaders were proclaiming loiully 
that the minorities should stay whore they were and that 
every encouragement should Ijc given to the displaced per- 
sons t;o return to their homes. 

He said absolute peace now prevailed in the Frontier 
Provinc.e and despite the provocative incidents in Kashmir 
there has bconi no trouble of a communal nature. Never- 
tliele?'- he regretted to observe that agents of the Govepn- 
iiienl of India in the North-West Frontier Province were 
advising the Hindu miu-oiiily to leave the piovjnce. 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan criticised the tone ol Sar- 
dar PalePs rcccnl spec-ch at Junagadh, which he said was 
full of spile and hatred for ibe Mussalmans. Sardar 
Patel’s explanation about the entry of Indian troops into 
Junagadh and Kashmir, he said, was ludicrous. He said 
Sardar Patel has stated that Indian tr^wps had been invited 
into Junagadh by the people of the State: “But may I ask 
whether the Kashmir Muslims had invited them to go to 
Kashmir? Has Sardar Patel any answer to the question 
why the Indian Government is folh/wing one policy in 
Junagadh and quite another in Kashmir?” 

The Frontier Premier was glad to observe that many 
Red Shirts hud realised the futility of adfipting an anii- 
Government policy and had decided to join the Muslim 
League and come under one flag. Tjie Frontier Premier 
appealed to thoec who were still outside the League to he 
aware of the machinations of the enemies of Islam and to 
realise the gravity of the dangers ahead and oomo for- 
ward and join the Muslim League in order to strengthen 
the Muslim resistance to all kinds of onslaught. 

The Frontier Premier wamed “some fifth columinis-t*; 
in the Muslim League itself to mend their ways and not 
commit acts which might ultimately prove harmful to 
Pakistan.” Otherwise he would have to use force against 
them. 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan expressed delight at the 
arrival is Karachi of the Afghan King’s personal envoy. 
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Stirdar Nojib Ullab Kban and hoped that embaseies would 
be exdianiged between Kabul and Karachi in the near 
iotura Khan Ahdiil Qayutn Khan reiterated liia earli^ 
declaration that every threat to Pakistan was also 
a threat to Afghanistan and vice versa. The two 
'—"Islamic countries had to stand or fall together. He 
reminded the Afghans of the decision taken at Som- 
natb after llie occupation of Junagadh by Indian forces. 
It was to restore the Jck>] which an Afghan King, Mahmud 
of Ghazni had smashed 900 years ago. He said this ex- 
posed the mentality of tliose holding the reins of the 
Covernntont in Delhi. The idol was deliberately restored 
to symbolise the prevailing hatred in India for Islam. 

This statement was bpfmdrasl two days after the Pakis- 
tan Premier’s statement issued from Lahore. The broad- 
cast comes after had news began to pour in from Kash- 
mir. It is now tlioroughly proved that the raiders organ- 
ised by Pakistan, did not think it worth while to wait 
for an “imvitalion from the Muslims of Kashmir” and, 
after their enlr>'' into the State, under the leadership and 
guidance of Pakistani commanders, did not make much dis- 
crimination between Hindus and Muslims, or even the 
European nuns of the Baramula Convent, as <»bjeris of looi, 
murder and rape. Sheikh Abdullah has lold the world that 
"they even dishonoured the Holy Quran< and converted 
mosques into brmhels.” 

Wc do not know what effect these crude lies would 
have on the Afghan Government. But in any case, it 
displays Pakistanrs weakness all round. The Indian Union 
must not abate its <letennined effort at putting down the 

forces of evil, let bwse on Kashmir through Pakistani 

mechination.(is on any consideration. Truth and right will 
prevail in the enul, and Pakistan’s attempts at intervention 
and incitement may recoil on its own head. 

Smith Africa 

The latest numbers of the Indian Opinion (October, 
1947) of Phoenix, Natal, give us a picture of life and 

labour in South Africa where about 3 lakhs of men and 

women of Indian parentage earn their livelihood today. 
The country of which FicM Marshal Smuts is Prime Minas- 
tcr is not a great country so for as population goes. There 
are aliout eight millions of native South Africans, the 
majority of them Bantus; there are two and a half million 
Europeans who constitute the ruling Tac<» whose determin- 
ation to hold on to >political power, by means of unfair dis- 
crimination againt the majority of the land, forms the crux 
of the problem that has brought South Africa before the 
world’s eye as the ^betrayer of the principles and policies 
of the United Nations Organization. But this ^ondcmn• 
ation has not affected ini the least their principles and prac- 
tices. When we remember that these were patterned after the 
words of the old Charter of the Church in Trahstaa) that ‘’in 
Church and State” there could not be any equality between 
whites and non-whites, we are not surprised with wtiat 
has been happening in South Africa. Field Marshal Smuts 
has maintained a theatrical attitude of pained surprise that 
ij the world sliould misunderstand and misjudge Him and 
his people. In a recent speech of his made to his United 
\ Party rally on Sepienmer 12 last he brought in Providence 
to adornt his tale-^Providenoe Who had ^'decided that 


the two races^ white and bfack, would remain in thd Union 
for all time,” and his statesmanship was directed towards 
evolving ”a certain measure of co-operation irbeiween the 
two races.” He laid down the conditions of this co- 
operation, however. 

....The native is needed in South Africa. The 
farmers need him. Industry needs hkni. It would be 
fatal to allow enmity to develop. The great mass 
of the non-Europeana were prepared to make their 
contribution without contcisting the European right 
to leadership. 

The world has not yet realized the full effects of 
the misuse of this “European right to leadership” over 
its affairs. Otherwise, the Anglo-Saxon leaders of the 
United Nations Organization would not have been allowed 
to defeat I he contemtions of India, submitted by Mrs. 
Vijaylakshmi Pandit, that this issue of racial and colour 
discrimination cannot be left ort the caprices of a ruling 
junta in any particular country on the plea llial it touched 
on the severeignty of the member-Slates of the organiza- 
tion. The “one world” morality would have no meaning 
if South Africa’s pettifogging arguments are accepted as 
valid. The United Slates and Britain have sinned against 
the spirit and Charter of the U. N. 0. by the lead they 
gave tov/urds sabotaging the Indian case. The same, spirit 
animates the argument of the U.S.A. delegate with regard 
to the South-West Africa problem: he said that there 
was no “legal obligation” on South Africa to submit the 
draft of a Charter for a trusteeship for this area instead 
of the manidate under which South Africa had ruled it. 
Mr. Foster Dulles held forth on the “moral power” of 
the U. N. 0. to which South Africa would have ultimatel) 
to submit. This argument appears to be of a piece with 
that advanced l)y Mr. Lawrence on bebalf of the South 
African Government. With a view to understand it, wc 
reproduce here the resolution passed by the General 
Assembly of tlie U. N. 0. at its last session mildly critical 
of the attitude of South Africa to the problem of Indians 
resident there: 

The Gonertil Asftembly having taken note of 
the application made by ihc Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
and having conekkred the matter, is of opinion 
that : “The Union Government’s discriminatory 
treatment of Asiatics in general and Indians in parti- 
cular on the ground of their race constitutes a denial 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms and is 
contraiy of the charter; the Union Government’s 
poliev in general and the enactment of the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, 1946, 
in particular have impaired friendly relations be- 
tween the two member states, and unless a sdtis- 
factory settlement is arrived at immediately, these 
relations are likely to be further impaired.** 

The General Assembly therefore considers that, 
the Union Government should revise their general 
policy and their legislative and administrative 
measures affecting Asiatics in South Africa so as to 
bring them into conformity, with the principles and 
purposes of the charter, and requests the Union 
Government to report at the next session of the 
General Assembly, the action taken by them in this 
regard, 

Mr. Lawrence is said to itave pleaded jgnorance of 
“the implications of the General Assembly’s tesolution”; 
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he* SLfiked for light on these. flSt he appears to have over- 
reached himself when he asked: “'Wliat are the human 
rights'* •which his Government are said to have denied to 
thfs coloured peoples of South Africa; he demanded a 
'defiiiiiion** of tliese. He sought to coutfound the assembled 
delegates by instancing the denial to women of franchise 
right, of right to hold public oflires, of guardianship over 
childnm, in manijr countries, and appeared to .suggest that 
the discrimination against coloured peoides in his own 
country should lie contloiied in view of such denials in 
other progressive? countries. The defenders of S«»uth Africa 
are said to have sought to exploit sentiment with regard 
to prejudice against the Negro prevalent in tin, U.S.A. 
And they have found a handle in the division of India on 
crcdal cemsideratiuns. in the proposed partition of Palestine 
to justify the “bi-racial pattern” of their rule. ’With 
British and American support, the South African Govtrii- 
irient appears to have been able to evade a straight voi«; 
on thcir policy of racial coniceit and arrogance. They 
and llieir supporiers have done it with eyes open to the 
prospect that their tactics will “fatally undermine” the 
11. N. 0, Tliose who have voted for South Africa must 
he presumed to understand the implications of the words 
of Dr. D. F. Malan, leader of the Opposition in .South 
Africa, addressed to the delegates to the Congress of the 
Nationalist Party on September 17 last: 

, . if nou-Kurojieans were granted increasing 
erlncational faculities, social security, arms, as Gene- 
ral Smuts has done (during the war), and the right 
to organize in trade unions — that was dynamite 
under White* supremacy.*’ 

Partition of Palestine 

The General Assembly of the United Nations Organ- 
ization have passed the resolution that Palestine should 
he divided into two Stales — one Jew and the other Arab. 
Jerusalem remaius an enclave under inienialiona] siip'^r 
vision. Britain, the mandatory Power that has ruled the 
country for about 25 years, has refused to be a party to 
implementing this re'^nlulion, and the two great Powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, differing in every 
conceivable political matter, iia^e agreed in this resolution 
and ihrowr their weight on the side of partition. This 
has caused confusion to many an uiiliolder of the Arab 
cause who has been banking on the hope that as the 
United States has l^en in favour of the Jews, the Soviet 
Unlion would line herself up behind the Arabs. Naturally 
enough the Arabs have taken up arms, and are openly 
declaring that all the Arab States would support them in 
what ultimately would be a Cresceniade,' a fight of the 
Muslim against the Jew. The Arabs of Palestine number 
more than 1,200,000 as against 6(X),000 of Jews, of whom 
90 per cent arrived there after the promise jf a “National 
Home** fo^ the Jews was made in the Balfour Declaralioni 
of 1917. During the last 25 years the lax-payers of Britain 
had to spend more than 150 million pounds in this deserf 
land.^ in a futile attempt to implement that promise. And 

Labour Governmi^n^ in Britain has had to decide uponi 
withdrawing from Palestine, in order to slop further loss 
of British money and British lives. 


The Security Council of the U. N. 0., the supreme 
executive of the organization, have appointed a eommission 
of five of the little mcniber-Suies — ^Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Paniama and Philippines »'to supervise this 
partition business. I'he Secretary General of the U. N. 0* 
has handed over the world*s most difliciilt job of trying' 
to enforce partition anil maiiiluiii peace in Palestine when 
Britain withdraws. Am American Negro, Dr. Ralph 
Bunrht\ has been appointed with the hope that being a 
“coloured man” and an “expert” on Palestine, be will be 
able to l>c impartial. But this arrangement is nut likely 
to slop trouble. The, Arab will fight and to millions im the 
Alkslmi world, lie will be in the right. The Jew will figlil 
with the zeal of a revivalist who has for two thousand 
years been dr»?aming ol the reluru to Zion arud to all that 
is asijocialed wilii the names of Ahruliani and the “prophets." 
it is a stiaiigc ease, this ol a race returning to the home- 
land ol its lathers ankl the “holy land” of its faiih aflei 
tHo thousand years. During lliis peiiod of their ''*Dis- 
perslon'* men and women of a kindred race professing a 
ditfrreni fa<!h have been in posKCssjon, Pak‘siinr has be- 
come their “homo-land** and ‘ holy land” also. And iluire 
is no law in the liuman (ode that appears to justify or 
compel the Arabs to uc. ommodalc the Jews. So, the war 
drum has started to iJirob in Palestine and the battle- 
linos are being arrayed. And even the wisest among the 
United Nations Organii/ntion cannot visualize how the 
immediate future will shape itself. On lichaH of India, 
the plan foi* some sort of a Federation of a Arab anti a 
Jewish Slate was proposed. Tlic “Pakistan” delegation is 
reported to liavr favoured it. The U. N. 0. could not but 
have been amused by “Palisiani” eagerness for partition in 
India and for federation in Palestine. The Indiaiit proposal 
does not appear to have hoeii seriously considered. Britain 
has aniiiounccd that she will withdraw her fprees and ud- 
luinislralive organisulion by August 1, 194B. if iM»t earlier. 
The next few luonllis appear, therefore, to Isi piegnant 
with alarums. The leadership of the U.N. 0. is on its 
trial. 

Labour in the IJ.S.A. ^ 

The following lu-ess reporl on the latest phase ol 
hibour-iuaiiiigcmcnt relations in the i^y.A., as given 
by the (/b'LS, is all tlie morjp iiiterctitiug to note. 

Labour problems ar^ looming bigger in the Indian 
Union today. It would be interesting therefore to study 
the Irgislatiun regarding labour in th§ foremost indus- 
trial counti 7 of the world of today, 

ITiere are 15,000,000 union members today, 
according to a U. S. Labour Department tabulation of 
iin ion-membership statements. The largest union group 
is tibe American Federation of Labour, which reports 
a per capita membership in excess of 7,500,000. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations reports it has 
about 6,00,000 members. Other unions, called ‘inde- 
pendent’ or ‘unaf&Jiated’ are estimated to have 1,750,000 
members. 

Union organization has greatly improved the 
status of the worker. The average work-week in 1880 
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wat M iiours ; in 10OO it was 56 hours. Today tbo 
•VORige work-we^ is 40 hours^ with overtime premium 
pay for hours over this figure. Factory worken^ 
average weekly iake«home pay has increased. In 1089, 
the average was S28*77; in February, 1947, the 
average was $46^06. 

The first labour organizations were not favoured 
by the public or by the courts. However, later unions 
such as the American Federation of Labour, founded 
in 1S81, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
organize^ in 1936, grew to be dominant unions in the 
United States. The AFL organized labour on a craft 
basis, a union being composed entirely of wage-earners 
engaged in a particular trade. The CIO organized all 
of the workers in a particular industry. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1936, furnished the impetus for the rapid 
growth of these labour organizations. In six years, 
union membership trebled. The Wagner Act gave 
workers the legal right to join labour unions to bargain 
collectively. The Federal Labor Relations Board was 
established to settle questions about the methods to 
prevent- unfair labour practice in plants and to arrange 
for elections to determine what union in an industrial 
plant should be the one to represent the workers. 

During tlie war years, the National War Labor 
Board was established to bait the vicious cycle of 
rising prices and rising wages. The Board found that 
prices bad advanced fifteen per cent by May, 1942, 
and declared workers eligible for a similar wage raise 
Later, wages were officially held to the September 16, 
1942, level. As a wartime measure, the labour unions 
agreed not to strike and largely limited their wage 
demands within the bounds of the nation's economic 
stabilization * program. 

On June 23, the United States entered upon a new 
phase in labour-management relations. On that day, 
after intense debate and a presidential veto, Congress 
overrode the veto and enacted into law the Xabor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947,* also called the 
Taft-Hartley Act, after its sponsors. 

This act is aimed at '’egulating the position of 
unions. It outlaws the closed shop, jurisdictional 
strikes and secondary boycotts ; restricts the union 
shop, prohibits unfair labour practices by the unions 
as well as by mAnagement, makes unions responsible 
for breach of contract, and tends to limit union 
political activity.^ ^ 

Under the Act, unions must register with the ex- 
panded National Labor Relations Board or lose the 
benefits of most of its services, s«4ch as protection 
against unfair employer's practices. Unions must pro- 
vide information regarding the oomp^sation, etc., of 
the thfee principal officers, on dues, the way officers 
are cboesn, strikes are authorised, money i$ collected 
and spent. « 

Regarding politic-^, unions are fotbiddfin to make 
contributiems in any national eloetion. Moreover, no 
union operate under the Act unfoes each officer 


files an affidavit stating *that he is not a member of 
the Commumst Party and does not advocate violent 
overthrow of the Government. ^ ^ 

The strike reguUtions require a sigty^ay notice 
between union and employer before seeking to end or 
change a contract. During this period a newly created 
Federal Mediation Service is called iif; National strikes 
which threaten the national welfare can be put down 
by the United States Attorney-General by injunction, 
for eighty days. If the dispute *is not settled withiu 
this time the strike can be resumed legally. In that 
case, Congress would be given a full report and 
possibly recommend legislation. 

The National Labor Relations Board has been 
enlarged to a five-man panel. This Board acts as a 
labour court while the administrative work passes to 
a now General Counsel, appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. He decides what labour 
cas(»s are to be prosecuted. 

Bhai Paramanand 

The death of Bhai Paramanand removes from 
India's life one of the most forceful of personalities 
tliat were thrown up by the Arya Samaj. With ft 
brilliant educational career, he chose the life of ft 
missionary of tlic Arya Samaj early in his youth. In 
the pursuit of this mission he visited South Africa, 
South America and the United States. Something like 
the experience of racial and colo\ir arrogance in the 
ruling classed, as happened *iu the case of Gandhiji, 
must have afflicted Bhai Paramanand, and dmgged 
him into politics. When the first World War broke 
out, we found him helping tlie organization of the 
Ghadi Party, recruited from the Punjabees, resident 
in the United States and Canada, to fight for the 
freedom of India, taking advantage of Britain's adver- 
sity. He got implicated in conspiracies all directed 
towards enlisting German and Turkish help in this 
effort. When he returned to India, he was tried for 
this offence and sentenced to death. It was commuted 
to transportation for life and he was sent to the 
Andamans, He was released in 1920. He joined the 
non-co-operation -movement with its slogan of Hmdu- 
Mu-sliiii unity. During tliis period Bhaiji appeared to 
have passed through certain experiences that trans- 
formed his whole look-out. Be became a consistent 
supporter of Hindu Sangathan, the self-organization of 
Hindus, to strengthen their powers of offence a^nzt 
anti-national forces. For reasons that are not wholly 
clear he se&med to tliink that the Mudim communalist 
was the more immediate enemy. And against him be 
devoted all the energies of his body and mind for 
26 years and more. He failed to defeat him. But 
the persistence of his fight constituted the gjozy of 
his life. A difficult man to get on with, his foadership 
of the Hindu Mahasabha movement was sq conmstent 
that it created many di&uUies in the piath of simcei^ 
He fought against every compromise yrith what he 
regarded as **appeasemeDt*' of the MusUm. 
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As a man of gcie^^ice and as a mt'duiil man, 1 liavo iiad 
ample opportunities of .>lud>’ing “Miur at cloae quaf- 
ters, dujing health and .sickness, in the East and 
jfl the West. 1 had also the rare privilege of observing 
men in groups, at tin* gneetings of liio Iluiied Nations 
Organisation, representatives of fifty -seven States oi 
the world. 1 coiifi*ss that iny mind wa." filled with 
sadness and distress as 1 noticed that, in tin ae-called 
United Nations Organisation, men work in an atmos- 
phere of misunderstanding, prejudice, suspicion and 
distrust. Selfisliness, greed and lust for power reigned 
supreme. And 1 asked inysidf, “What is wrong with the 
world ?’* The world today has missed something. It 
is at. crossroad", wondering which would bo the correct 
liaih to follow, and who or what would be the correct 
guid(‘ out of the prevailing darkness, so that another 
war may be avoidea, so that the future of our 
children and grandchildren may be secure and happy. 

li seems to me that, while, in theory, the demo- 
cracies and the totalitarian systems of adiuinislraiion 
jirofohs to work for the “people/* they have forgotten 
the “individuaT* and have installed institntioii.s and 
groups in his place. The nc(*ds and the care of the 
individual have been drowned in those of the groups, 
and W'hilc every atteinj)! has been made to develop 
senmeo and t(*clfnology in the interests of groups and 
iii.^titutions, the social concef»ts of such progress ha\‘ 
never been stres-cd, so that man today is a chained 
viidiin, instead of a free soul— “a boul who secs him«ll 
in all and all in himsidf.” This is the position in a 
nutshell. 

Democratic Ideal Ixist 

We have been told that both the two world wais 
were fought to save “democnioy” for the world — a 
democracy which would ensure sanity, freedom and 
progress of its people ; a democracy which would, m 
the word.s of Gandljiji, develop in the individual “the 
impulse to be loyal to the best in himself^’; a demo- 
cracy which, while professing to have faith in frec'dom. 
would not deny freedom to any one ; a democracy 
wliich could solve the moral problem of today, the 
problem of decent relations between individuul^ and 
commiunities and countries. To those who profess that 
such ^ democracy exists, Gandhiji would say, “dum 
the searchlight inwards.” And then we notice that 
confusion, greed, lust of power, selfishness, stalk Ihe 
horlEon. 

A student of p^chology and phy.'iology know.s 
that the’^^uman body works as a perfect machine on 
a system of checks and balances. The glands of internal 
seerotion and their hormones activate and inhibit one 
another, the sympathetic and the parasympathetif 
systems of neiTcs guide and control each other, th'" 
mind controls the bodily funcit-ons, as much as they, 
in their turn, nourish the mind and make it function 


It i> unly when thi*re is nn unbalance of this mechanism^ 
lhat diseasi* prevails, Ev(;n so witli the body politic. 
It c.in only fimction ])ruperly if a cultural b.alance 
pTcvail.s analuguus to iho biologicral balance in nature. 

The West in achii ving mai’vcllous progivss m 
Hcieiicc and technology, has neglected to emphusiz'' 
devt*lopmenl of tin* ,<ucial and moral concotits of such 
prog»(‘.ss, !>n that luday this very progre.ss has become 
a iwychulogical barri(*r to undiMstanding and goodwill 
among men. TIu West failed to realize that abnormal 
and unbalanctid growth of one phase of human 
endeavour may result, in “gigantism,” but it ic’avcs 
the wli-olc system weak. The W’est failed ti» realize 
tliat a given scientific advame, say the development 
of the atomic bomb, may raise moie jirobleins than 
it sol\e.s. 

Tiic much vaunted modeiii deiuiocracy, so d' ve- 
loped and such as we .see in the West today, has lo 
meet a grt'at public challenge. Is if democratic for a 
few^ big States to decidi* tiie fate of small ones ? Is it 
(h'mocratu; for the major jjowers to seek their own 
st'cunty at the expense oi the soi'urity of Mu* smaller 
l»owers ? Is the Jlig Power veto democratic ? Is it right 
to «top the urge for frcc'doin in or deny freedom to 
any country wdiieli yearns for it ? Is “might is right” 
lo be liir guiding priiiciidc of democracy ? Is it com- 
patibh' with ideas of democracy for any such State to 
adiiul immigrants and then treat them as pariahs 
denying to them democratic freedom ? Is it dt‘mo- 
ct:icy, if impelled by fear or prejudice, it denies oi 
hiuits the franeliise or other privileges to a portion 
of tho community ? Is it not a fact that democracy 
.'<liouI<f function as an oigatiic unit ? W'^eakness or 
di.sea.«»e in one part of it, howe^'er small, will wi'iiken 
or de.^itioy the wdiole labric ns much us a weakness or 
a fi .Ntering ,^ore in om^ focu:;, in the human body, 
IcaV' S it i)rev to disability and death 

Due lo this cultural imbalanc.c referred to above, 
r»*rl?nn attit.iid«*s have developed, iu group.s, in human 
.society, r.f/., ihc attitude of the believer in democracy 
tovvard Mie b(*bever in totalitarianism, the altitude ol 
those who liuve achieved scientific and tnchnologica! 
jirogross toward those who are backward in these. Such 
attitudes give rise to individual or group dclu.sion'’, 
the delusion undtalying the doctrine of tho white 
u».an^s superiority over the colored peopjeg, the doc- 
trine of the ab.‘?olute national .sovereignly, the doctrine 
of th(.‘ imiieriiilisrn practised by various countries m 
the world. Hie tragedy is that any group effort to 
resolve such group delu.sions results in creating more 
dohisions. 

To make matters worse, nations and individual'= 
today, during war and in peace time, have developed 
the technique of “psychological” warfare, where open 
avowed propaganda is avoided but a whispering cam- 
paign and other fuibversnve techniques are rc.sortcd to, 
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CRalin^; more dclusiong and implauling a fear and 
siHjHciou among ■ the udversariea. It la a known 
SfienLific trulli; however, I hat such warfare darkenjj the 
nundH of iliosK' iigainst whom> it is us(;d, and enually 
of those who use it. It is almost impossible to delude 
otliei ‘8 without developing delusions oneself. 

It is clear that the prevalonc(' of such widespread 
diilusions makes people insane and paranoic, and thesis 
illusioufl of persecution, of prejudice and sus]>icion 
raisfi their ugly heads. Witliuut llic prevalence of hk?Ii 
temporary iusanily, one cannot exi)liiiii how, durinic 
war, people usually kind, un.s«'lfiph, considerate and 
endowed with many ethical virtues, plan, with tibsolute 
rwlness, jscheines for the annihilaliou of fellow men 
whom they loved and honored before and perhaps 
would again love and honor after the wai- is over ; 
how', during war, iniutnal esloein, confideiico. saiicfity 
of promised given, anj all forgoUen by tliosc who i‘lajni 
a Ingli place in liuman society. 

What is the .solution ? It has boon suggosled that 
growl h ‘Of trade and conitnerce unhanii>ered by bairicrs 
and re.*' trie ti oris might restore the cnuililinoni and 
croal(‘ mulual conlidence and goodwill, and that 
peoples of Ihe world would, for their own iuten'SlN 
(It'riist from disturbing such an equilibrium Uut histviry 
tells US that modt wais have* b(‘en fought for economic 
reasons ; control of oil and mineral depo.Mls, abihly 
to duni]) oheaj) producis of one country into another, 
are the eomiii'on causes given. 

AUMAMENTb No >S0LUT10N 

Then again it ia auggedled that the development 
of newer and more destructive types of armameiiU*, 
through pwgWHa of science, is an antidote for war and 
a guarantee for peace. It i.s said that if all the great 
1 ‘at.ions are armed C!ai»“a-i)ic, it will guarantee p< ace 
lieiause tlie knowledge of the havoc and Imlocaust 
that can be caused by modern wtapons will act as a 
doterronl. And yet the history of all wars is an 
•eloquent testimoiiy of tlie fact, that, in sjiite of the 
knowledge of Ihe possession by the belligert'uts oi 
powerful destructive weapons, in si>ite of Ihe know- 
l(‘dge they possessed of the price of victory or the 
pimally of defeat, fighting continued. 

To ihese problems the East has a solution to 
oiTer. I'lie Indian, the Buddhist view, has been that 
one should never attempt to combat delusion by other 
delusions, that one can condemn delusions but not the 
deludi'd, who must not be i»uniahcd or" reiiroached for 
lu-j delusions ; the salt of repioof must not be rubbed 
into the wound of his -erpor, he mqst be left to find 
his own w'ay to truth. Gandinji is prepareti oven to ]Ait 
moral pressure on Uie deluiUd one, but he is convinced 
that victory won by violence, even against the force.-^ 
of delusion, is really a defeat— the di'luoion of the 
sword may not bo opposf*d by Uie sword. 

I am free lo confess that the West will not accent 
this solution. Their argument would be that if, during 
the last war* the West liad not mobiliaed a greater 
violcnwi against Genrumy and Jupm than Ihcv prac- 


tised, and killed their madmen, there would have been 
nothing left but delusions in the world and no weapons 
wmuld be loft to combat it, not even the spiritual ones. 
But let me ask in all seriousness — in eombuting Nazism, 
has not the W^est been infected by it to a cerlaiu 
extent ; in suppressing delusions violently, havi* nok 
more deluaionxS been engmiderodT 

Therefore, 1 would repeat again, Ihc' only wav l‘> 
dispel delusions and to remove* suspicion, hatrt'd ‘oid 
fear in your opponenl.s is not' to give lliem grounds 
or occasions for such delusions, and they vvill sc'on 
cease to fear, suspect or halo one another A promi- 
nent American ^writer has declared: "The liii.e may 
lx* near — if it ha.s not arrived already— wlu-n we im:.sl 
W'rionsly consider whether it is not the bi‘sL Hum: b’‘ 
the democracies in Hh* West lo disarm, r vimi uni- 
laterally and lo dcclaie to ihe world that ihey weuld 
iM‘ver, under any circumstances, re.-^-Nt aggn .*0011 by 
force, whether the evds w'nieh armed ri‘-i-la:iv, r.en 
successful would bring on us, would not, lx w-ns.' ihau 
any pov«ibl(‘ conr^< qnences td’ surrender.’' 

GaNDiujfs .Vei'i \L IIkoali.i-d 

In UiONti woulrt one can almost hear •}«■’ nu • a;;i‘ 
c>f Gaiidliiji, that aposth* of peai-t* and luimaml-. , ilie 
g)*t'ali‘.'L propht uc soul living ai the mouer.j wtnM 
In BMO, he made a [lublic aiipeal to ('Very IhUon h. 
Jay down aruks, to invite Hiller and MusmiIiju to take 
what “earthly possessions’’ th-Ly wanted bid ne\ei to 
yi(*ld their souls or minds. Jle asked Briton*. i‘> n-liise 
allegiance to them. L('l me use Gaiidhiji\< ('\- 

plairung this me.saago : 

“If the cm-my rob you of your earthly po^.M s- 
si'ons,” .said lie, “you will yield, bocaiiM’ r'arildy 
po.'‘dc*ssions have* nothing lo do wdth your ^ouL*.•. 'i'hi' 
do(\s nut niakf* you a lH>nd.sman or >*.lave of Hilh'.’ 01 
Mussolini. But you cannot yield your soul to lla 
conqueror b(*cause your conscience forbid-, von lo do 
,s'o. N.or will you yield your mind and succumb lo 
t(*niplution and be caught in the snares of gnisl and 
honeyed words, nor should you agree to owi* allegiance 
to the enemy, because you cannejt bow to tlie .‘iii>re- 
iiiiacy of the victor. You will not help him to attain 
hifl object. Thus will you maintain the digmly of your 
s(ni! and your sGlf-rf;.spt*ct.’' 

In his fight against British imi>erialisiii in India, he 
depended on “non-violence and trutli” which in* tenns 
“eternal principles.” To him both th^'se term-; are co- 
tcrniinouH and complementiil. One can only follow 
"truth” through “non-violence/’ ix'., tlirough a •pi'oces- 
of adjustments, compromises and understanding. Ev( ry 
scientific worker in a laboratory implioity follows this 
process. A new^ discovery today does not forcibly 
suppress but lakes into account the truth f..und 
yesterday. A newer discovery tomorrow caiinot g'*- re 
the tnith discovered today. 

Non-violence is not a mechanical process. In 
pursuing it, the central attitude of life of the in- 
dividual and hirt environments are completely altered, 
and his personality is changed also. “One doe.'- not 
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become fton-violent/’ says ‘^simply by saying 

that he so. It must bi* in his heart. There is tlien an 
ui)wcJlmii^ of Jtovc and pity towards the wrongdoer 
which expriiss Iheiiirolvos somehow and check the 
wrongdoer.” 

According to Jiitn, non-violence is »cll-iicting. In 
my coiintrj^ today, non-vi(jlcncc undei the guidance ot 
Gandhiji acted, well in Bengal and Delhi; it faihd 
It) suppn'ss violence in liic Punjab. But to my iniiul 
this only piovos (hat the stock oi non-violence is nut 
sutfieient l^n cheek vioji'iict' ; ev en as in the human 
))ody, if infecti<»u i)roceeds unchecked, it ordy proves 
the insiifiiereiicy of protective substances aii<l aiiti- 
bodit'"’. li (Iocs nol disprove llie fact Unit aiilib.»du*s 
do count eriicl iuf('cLu'e agents. Under sueli circuiu- 
stanees tla* devotei' ha- to perfect lii.s leetiniqiir ol 
non-violence Bui to (Jandhiji, non-viojence is not 
inen'ly a politi'*al tcclinirjuo, iior even an cihical 
doetnne, Imt a way of life. 

Faith A^"D AcnaoN 

Biia-c Al kin-dll, in a reci'iH. juiblicalion, ha- >laU’d 
lli.il I he woild needs today a man of faith and ol 
aaliou. Tie ((uoicsi Abrahaui. Jdacoln in tin- cunneclion 
aud coiiM(h'is tlaiidhiji aj- a spiritual leader only, a 
man of Jaith. li action nu'ans military maneuvers, 
Atkin- on is right. But Gandhijis llglit against the 
British during the last Iwcnity-live years and more, 
hl^ whole ]iul)lic life, lias heoii nothing but a record 
of act ion on the non-violent plane. History has 
naan (led lUimeroTis in-laiicc',-- of men of great faith, 
saints and proplu'ls, who hav<’ iirenched this dociiin*' 
•)l' non-viol('nee beean-'o they had faith in it ihit 
<J.mdlii.ji is ihe only hauler of juiblic thought and 
:i''tion who lias te.sled tlie ap'plicaUoii of this den nine 
on a mans scale and in public affairs, and oblained 
llirough it. iTul(’])eiul«'ni*e of his eountiy’, in his hfo- 
linie. Hisioiy inu^t accept iiiiu as a man of aeiion 
who successlully conducied a noii-violenl campaign 
again.-! a iiowerful 'Opiioiicnt. 

Whih' developing this technique, Gandhiji. start- 
ing with the usual w'<*akness of an ordinary mortal, 
weighed dow’ii witli fears and temptation-. paasion.s 
and jM'ejufiice.'*. succeeded in changing his whole 
personality by years of rigorous concentrution on a 
r»'W simple (miotionally sigiiilii’ant. ideas, years ol 
.«triet seJf-disripJine and intensive' sfdf-training. lie 
has devclopiMi within Jiimself a peace of mind, arising 
out of a total integration of all the clenumts of hia 
]'orsonaJiiy, with a tveineudous controlled reservmir ol 
energy which he calls “soul force.” Few^ men at. the 
age of seventy-eight will trudgt' along, .alone, for 
wTeks, barefooted, on village paths, in order to pro- 
mote conmiunal harmony and to bring a message ol 
liope. coiintfen and goodwill among the warring com- 
munities. This energy he imparts to those who follow 
him. He trains them by action and bj' deeds, and not 
merely J)y precepts and dogmas. His individuality 1 “' 
so developed, lie is so t If-suflicient, so far as this type 
of non-violent warfare is concerned, that often he 
takes decisions and acts alone. 


He started alone on the famous Dandi march iu 
1930 , wlien lie walked hundreds of miles to reach tlu 
.seashore, where he iiiH iided to establish* the rights ol 
I lie poveriy -.siijckcu ma 4 ?.s(’s of India to manufacture 
salt out of sea water for their own cungumption, which 
was being opj^-osed by the authorities. He gavt? open ^ 
and due notice to the Government of hi» intenti.m;- 
and -^l.'irte.l Some laughed, sonic scoffed at the 

p c r.h' dra bill Ihoii-saiids .-lOon followed him and the 
I /f'liM'iidous force ndeiisrj by this movement amazed, 
-hiniied and thwarted tlu* mighty British government. 

For Gandhiji, in a iioii-violent fight, ‘'iiiicanR** are 
biggiM' than the end. lie does not believe in th(‘ 
dictum, “Knd jiu-tifie.^- llu' nieaus.'’ “If llic means are 
Irulbful," .-avj! he. “hmie.st and lum-v iolenl, the end 
mu.-’l be l'k( wi-e. Vou caiimd achieve an iniquitous 
<’nd, vou c.'innot commit a Ihidl llirongh Iniih and 
iion-\ K»l(‘nce ” 

\i.sf) A Fosrnvi: Fn iix>.wnY 

Fail G.mdlijji's nou-vio!eT;c(' is not mereb- ti 
lu'ga'ion ol violi lice, physic d or uiCMilal. It has many 
] {)-ili\( f.-uTt.-. To all abu,>(‘ huileil to him, a devotee 
ol 11' 11 \ . nit nee dot's n-*! hurl back an abu.se in return, 
lb' re'iiain.s himself, because he know.s that whenever 
OIK wants to r'lurii one evil by another, he could 
only do so ly, violeiut', whicii inercases the evil. 
Violence (an only be nel by superior violence. Such 
.1 su]u*nor \ lolen e lu'ccssanly means restriction ol 
fieedorii i‘) otlu'iv- -fit'Ctloiii to think, to speak, to 
liidp- ft ) huiis.'lf, to ni.iintaiii hi.s dignity and self- 
respc'i*!. A d( iiial of siicli )!-(H*d()m, by violent methods, 
hampers the growth tjf Ihe iiiili\idual ; reenguilinn ol 
-’iiclj frt'ed'jin in ulhcr.'? leinovt'S .-iuspicion, raisunder- 
.^■laiuling and ft'ar. A non-vioJcnt man, therefore, give.'! 
t'alitnt liearing lo Jus 0])ponen(. le.isonis wulli lum 
respt'cl.fidly aud, if needs be, combats enmity bv non- 
violent resistance. In dealing witli men, particularly 
those of different cult or way of thinking, lie docs not 
injure them but t'ndures injury for lumself, serves 
them wnlhoiit fear or nnna jural ness, and thus the nori- 
violeni, non-co-0])eriilion Itchnique succeeds. 

Tiu urgent need of the present dn\ is to develop 
till' jtulividu.al, the Man. Modern indiv'dmdism restf^ 
on what he “has” and not on what he “is”. Gandhi.!) 
concentrafe.s not on “taking” but on “giving.' 
“do'ug” and iu “being.” IndividualiMn for Gandhiji b 
the “iiinxlmiiim of freedom from external, circumstances 
for the imlividunl and the maximum development ol 
hi.^' inner qualities, Then fore Gandhiji is a fret* man 
inside out.’’ He calls upon ev<Ty individual to be a 
firc' man by following his principles and adopting Ih' 
“non-violept” w^ay of life. He has declared that uoii- 
vinlene/* is the only salvation for mankind iu the 
present junctiiie and a solution for the mi^ny baffling 
problems facing the world. Non-violrnf*r a lorn* can 
(‘reate a bond of understanding betweiai Ihe victor and 
Ihe vanquished, between the strong and the weak, 
between the big and the email, betweni Ihe Eas' and 
the West. To an Amorican enquirer who a.sked him 
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‘why be considered that democracy could only be 
saved through non-violence," Gandhiji gave the follow- 
ing reply : 

‘‘Because democracy, so long as it is sustained 
by violence, cannot provide for or protect the weak. 
My notion of democracy is that under it the 
weakest will have the same opportunity as t-hc 
strongest. No country in the world today shows any 
but patronizing regard for the weak. And it is to 
save such democracies that wars are being waged. 
Why is there any war if it is not for the satisfac- 
tion of the desire to share the spoils ? India ia 
ttying to evolve true democracy, i.c., without 
violence. Our weapons are thos<^ of Saiyagraha — 
pxpreiised through hand-loom {chtirka), the village 
industries, primary educalion through handicrafts, 
removal of untouchability, communal harmony, 
prohibition^ a non-violent organization of labour. 
If occaaion arises, such a democracy will offer non- 
violent resistance to evil. As yet our resistance has 
boon that of the weak, the aim is to develoi) tli« 
rc'sistiince of the strong. Your wars will never (m^ure 
safety for democracy. India’s experiments can and 
will.” 

Asks Mutual Respect 

I have tried, feebly and perhaps imperfectly, to 
jduce India's message, Gtmdhiji’s message of ‘‘non- 
violence and truth” as I undfjrsbind them, befort; a 
Western audience. 1 have been encouraged and 
ornboldencd to do so beciiuho, I have fdt, after my 
extensive tours in tliis country during the last few 
weeks, where I met the American people, big and 


small, in towns and in Villages, that, temperamentally 
American people resemble ours. We have similar range 
of emotion and imagination, and we are b9th sensitive. 
I leave the understanding of this thesis to' this 
temperamental kinship. 

The world is tired of violence and there is a small 
voice in each one of us which asks, “When shall it all 
end, and how ?” I suggest tliat we start today and 
take every step to restore the dignity and self-respect 
of Man, in every country and clime among the 
coloured and white races. Restore to him his indivi- 
duality and let him bo free even as Gandhiji is free, 
through living a life of “non-violence and truth.” 

The present tangle can only be solved when tree 
men and peoples restore to the world mutual si*lf- 
respcct, esteem and regard in the sincerity of opposing 
creeds and faiths. This only will remove distrust, 
jealousy and hatred, and restore the cultural equili- 
brium of the world. Thus only shall we avert another 
war. Then only shall we realize the dreami of Wendell 
Willkie, namely, the establishment of “One World” ol 
peace and progress, in which the progressive demo- 
cracies of the West will, with enthusiasm and delibera- 
tion, include, “on the basis o-f cultural equality, those 
whieh they, in their supercilious ignorance, consider to 
be the political backwardness of Communistic Russia 
or the technological backwardness of Asia.”* 

* Adtlrms at the ««tood seasion of the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum on October 21, 1947. • 


SOUTH ASIA’S OPPORTUNITY 

By HAROLD R, ISAACS* 


In South Asia fhe nationalist dreams are coming true. 
India is virtually free of the British Raj, although at 
‘he price of tragic division. Burma is becoming an 
mdependeut republic. In Indo-China and Indonesia, 
France and Holland are fighting bitter, brutal wars 
igaiust armed peoples. But these are rearguard battles. 
The Republics of Viet Nam and Indonesia already 
exist. Their vitality far cxcecdB that of their former 
rulers. The end of the old eolonialismi is a fact 
acknowledged even by the colonial masters. The new 
British policy of adaptation and the French and Dutch 
wars are all coscntially salvage operation^ in which the 
outgoing rulers are trying to lescuc what they can of 
the old strategic and economic advantages of colonial- 
ism. But this salvage attempt is doomed to be self- 
dof rating. Through the murk of conAict and violence, 
i new pattern is already discernible in South Asia. 
Dc.*%pite enormous social and economic handicaps im- 
posed by centuries, of backwardnegs aiui forei^ rule, 

* Harold h. itf a irell-kso^ Aaorto^ fo)t«%a eonw^w- 

Iciut and autKnr of Th4 TrageJf of |g« Moaolmdon and tli* 

mM« meobtljr ]piibii«b«d ffo Poiora for Jsit,. «sd idltnt of a coUoolioB 
>f docomoBta on tbo Ftr Eaot. iOMiod tUa noalk oodec tko iHlo 
Vai# Cyoi# is jiaia. 


these countries are at lost winning their political 
independence. They arc becoming, in some measure, 
musters of their own fate. 

But this great historic change is subject to a gross 
historical paradox. The nationalist dreams of the 
decades have taken too long to come true. The subject 
countries have had to wage the battle for nationhood 
because it is the only means of finally ridding them- 
selves of foreign rule. But they are reaching their goal 
in a time when nationhood, such, is a blind alley. 
Nationalism is triumphing in Asia in an epoch when 
on a world scale nationalism is bankrupt. The eolomes 
are winning the chance to substitute national economy 
for colonial economy when national economies, as such, 
ire dying diseased things. They are winning naticmal 
independence when independence alone no longer 
nourishes growth. The new nations of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Viet Nam, and Indtmesia will never enjoy 
freedom in the Ifith century sense of unbridled national 
sovereignty. It is the stubbornly prolonged existence 
of nationhood in that sense which Ues at the heart of 
the present crim in human affairs. This is the ^mma 
of all the states on earth, from the smaUest the 
greatest. It is all the more Mite fof the new natioss 
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falteringly •taking shape out of Ule debris of colonial- 
i.m It is now not a question of national communities 
>hut of a world community, not national economies but 
a world economy. The newly-independent countries of 
South Asia will ns nations be no less stifled than they 
were as colonics. They can thrive not in a national 
order but only in a world order. 

But there is world order in sight . It is scarcely 
necessary to labor this point. The long histoiy of wars 
between nations — in which Asia’s colonies were pawns 
and victims — has reached its penultimate conclusion . 
•From struggle for pieces of the earth, we have conic 
to the eve of ‘the final conflict for the earth itself. The 
globe as a whole has become the minimum, unit of 
necessary social change, the smallest possible compass 
for a viable social order. The recent great war did not 
JcTide th(> issue of human progress but the identity of 
I he main protagonists. It elimina ted Germany and 
Japan as contenders for world power. It brought 
Ru.sgian national power and American national power 
to the final confrontation. The globe is crushed in 
hchdess agony bfjtween these two super-natiomilist 
entities and the future must wait upon the resolution 
of llie conflict between them. The irony is that in so far 
as they represent different social and economic systems, 
the it^siie is fraudulent becuase neither is pregnant 
with any decent promise for mankind. The one offers 
capitalist anarchy, the other totalitarian thraldom. 
Between such a thesis and such an antithesis, the 
peoples of the earth are caught in a condition of 
permanent war. 'fhe immediate prospect i.s paralysis. 
The ultimate prospect, if the direction is not changed, 
is mutual destruction. 

It is at such a juncture in hi.story that the colonics 
nf Asia are finally emjerging as nations. They need a 
world order in which to grow but there is no world 
order in pro.spect. What, then, happens to them ? 
What do they do 7 What can they do ? 

n 

The leaders of South Asia have to carve an answer 
for themselves out of the realities that face them. 
These begin with a deflnition of South Apia’s relation 
to the world power conflict. South Asia is in no way 
esempt from this struggle. Wc know now tihat there 
may be fringes of global conflict but there arc no 
havens from it. Northern Asiap-China, Japan, Korea— 
is already a Russian* American battleground. The lofty 
mountains that divide the continent north and south 
cannot,, as we saw in 1941-45, serve as a barrier against 
the proasures of total war. South Asians have to 
oonsider the possibilities of the future in plain power- 
political terms. 

If continental northern Asia passes largely into the 
Russian Bphme, the present status of South Asia will 
change. If, for example, Russia’s strategic frontier 
should move to the Great Wall and thence southward 
to the^ Yellow Yangtse Rivera, South Asia would 
begin lo form part of outlying glacis of ^’security” 
in which Russia syote&mtieally seeks domination or 
effective control ladBa and Southeast Asia would 


become, far more than now, objects 6£ rather int^iwe 
Hassian intero.st. By the oame token, South Asia would 
shift from low-priority to high-priority status in Anglo- 
American calculations. The Angla-Americans could then 
foresee a day when they might want South Asia to 
provide against Ku.stiia the defenses it failed to supply 
against Japan. Thc'se factors are already actively 
present in the shajiiug of British policy in the area 
where Britain acts, in effect, as America's deputy. It 
is not too difl5cult to imagine a coming time when wc 
may be hearing as much about the North-West Fron- 
tier as wo have heard, for example, about Iran, or to 
imagine the discovery of similarities in the strategic 
signifieu^-c of the Aegean peninsula and the peninsulas 
of South-east Asia. It could come to tliat. 

But th(i important thing is that it has not come 
to that yet. This is South Asia’s one great pro^sent 
advanlagf'. This is the source of South Asia’s oppor- 
tunity. For the time being at least, it is not a primary 
theatre in the present phase of the Rusaian-American 
conflict. No ooimto' in South Asia faces the tragic 
plight of a Korea, bisected by a Russian-American 
strategic frontier, or of a China already split by a civil 
war that only thinly masks the underlying Russian- 
American struggle. Right now the countries of South 
have to contend directly not with the two Great 
Powers but with the weakened and retreating imperial- 
i.*>Tns of Britain, France, and Holland. This is ^ 
tremendous asset if they know how to make use of it. 
It means they are presented with a gift of time, a 
crucially valuable interval of uncertain duration. In a 
very real political and moral sense, these countries are 
not biJi'.rid lo either of the two great power blocs. 
Tlicy have the chance, therefore, to work against the 
imrtents of disaster. They have the time to try to 
raise a new voice*, speaking in new accents, in world 
councils. They have time, at least, ui which to work 
for survival. 

This is South Asia’s opportunity. The ability to 
grasp it will be determined by South Asia’s relation 
in the coming period to its former imperialist ma^rs, 
to the United States, and to Russia. It will be deter- 
indned above all by the immediate internal develop- 
ment in each of its countries and by the relationship 
liny establish among themselves. 

Ill 

In the firet place, South Asia can recognise no 
further claims upon it by its former masters. Its flght 
against imperialist rule anywhere and ^everywhere in 
the. region must be carried through to ka conclusion. 

For one, two, and three centuries, ’the colonial 
powers yoked these countries to metropolitan needs. 
They bled them at the beginning for a large part ot 
Europe’s primary capital. They drew fromi them over 
the decades returns which repaid their investments 
many times over. The former colonial powers are ioda> 
at the end of their tciither, enfeebled and bankrupt. 
The cx-colonii>s now certainly are undir no obligation 
to offer up their resources and their labor to save their 
onetime masters from coUapae. 
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As for alleged “cultural” bond?*, it hardly seems 
nccesaai’y to dwell serioudy upon the argument that 
the West has been a civilizing influence, that some 
touching bond of pupil to teacher still links slave 'to 
former master. The colonies arc, in fact, left with a 
legacy of economic and social backwardness, of dis- 
location owing to a war not of their making, of 
illiteracy, internal divisions, and the deep psychological 
and moral scars of racial subjection. Let it be flatly 
understood : the day of the TOOstera is done and the 
slaves owe them nothing. 

The present object of the colonial i)Owers is to 
retrieve what they ran of the economic and strategic 
advantages they formerly enjoyed. For Ihes#, under 
heavy nationalist pressure, they are now willing to 
offer political concessions. The British, with a flexibility 
of which their confreres are evidently inca^inblc, have 
finally yielded to the nationalist demand for full in- 
dependence. They are gambling on the hope that in 
the looser frame of their commonwcalili or even on 
the basis of direct treaty relations, they can still enjoy 
some of trie advantage.? they formerly had within the 
tighter structure of empire. The proposed French 
“Union” and Dutch “Comm on wealth” are, for their 
part, transj>arent devices for yielding some of the 
forms of political i»owor while ]>re.serving the essence. 
They are so transparent and actually concede so little, 
that their creators are having to try to cram them 
down the throats of tlu'ir recalcitrant ex-subjects. 
Hence the spectacle of t.he present French and Dutch 
efforts to divide and cnis«li the natioUidist oppositions 
and. 1-hrough i diant puppets, to retain control of their 
colonial realms. 

Any success they have will profit them little. It 
will not work. ElTecUve new relations between the 
South Asian eountrics and their former rulers will 
have to bo ba.'^d on unqualified iudei)endencc for the 
cx-colonicfl. Tlic climate of these relations will be 
unaNoidably influenced by the legacy from tlie past. 
It will hardly be improved by the ferocity with which 
Holland’if American-trained commandos and p’ranec's 
ex-Nazi mercenaries arc trying to force'. Dutch and 
P^rench wishes upon their insurgent 8ul)joct.s. Deapitc 
this, the nationalist leaders of Viol Nam and Indonesia 
have up to now displayed a lemarkable, and even 
excessive, willingno.-^s to c.omproiiii.‘<c. They have tried 
to adai>t their demands for full independence to the 
toroiiB of “union” and “commonwealth” offered by the 
PVench and the Dutch. They signed agroewonts in good 
faitli, in the belief they were conecHiing only in mat- 
ters of form. But in each case, events have fidiowu that 
the former rulei-s have had no inlen^oa of acknowledg- 
ing the reality of independence. In each case, the 
P'rench and the Dut;ch have resumed the use of brute 
foive to bring their subjects to heel, 

Indonesia and yiet Nam will from now on com- 
promise at their own peril. South Asia will allow them 
to oominomise only at its peril. As Nehru has flo 
explicitly stated., ^uth Asia shall not be free until 
the last imperialist troops are exprilad and the last 
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vestiges of imperialist* rule wiped out. In ike present 
operations, the. P'rench and Dutch are enjoying only a 
transient and limited military superiority. .They are 
acting out of desperation and profound weakness. They 
arc economically and morally bankrupt. They cannot 
sustain these wars of reconquesb, if the resistance 
continues. Time is on the side of^hc nationalists. If 
they can keep up a war of attrition, they must in the 
end prevail. All of South Asia must help assure thoir 
fmal victory. 

IV 

This raises, in its sharpest and most immediate 
form, the question of bouth Asia’s relations with the 
United 8tates. The Eurojiean powem were able to 
regam access to their Asiatic colonies only by virtue 
01 the American vicrtojy oier Japan. They forced their 
re-euli 7 with Anglo-American help. The weapons now 
being employed against the nationalists of Viet Nam 
and Indonesia are in large part American weapons. 
The ability of France and Holland to continue waging 
these wars is due in no small measure to Amierican 
loans, injected at intervals, like shots of adrenalin. 
That ihcy can wage Ihe.'^e wars at all without effective 
world pri»tesL is due in no small degree to Amercian 
loU'rution of tlu'ir acts. The matUn* can be framed in 
a (iiiet#tion that answers itself : is it conceivable that 
France and Holland could wage W’ar upon their colonial 
subjects if the United States really wanted to prevent 
tln ni from doing so ? 

South Asia has been learning tliut between 
Aiucrican profesrioas and American acts there is a 
d(‘(’p gulf in which every progressive impulse is m- 
i erred. On the forimal rei^ord, in diplomatic notes and 
ceremonial jiublic declarations, the United Stales ha<J 
sf>okeu for honest self-determination, the four free- 
doms, and international co-operation in the making of 
a brave new world. In Soulli A.sia, as elsewhere, many 
people identified American policy with these objectives. 
Ill the past two years they have learned that American 
l)olicy is what America does, not what America says. 

At best it might b(' said that the United States 
piously hoped that changes would occur, but in a 
framework of sweetly reasonable comproimisc. When 
this was not forthcoming, the United States failed to 
stand behind the forces of necessary change. In the 
sliowdown in South Asia at the end of the war, it 
suj)j>orlcd not the nationalists but the colonial powers. 
It sententioiisly deplored the use of force and urged 
all the parties to negotiate, but in practice it helped 
the imperialist aggressors. Nationalist appeals tn 
Washington, wi'iUcn under strafing and bombing by 
American Icnd-leasc planes, under fire by American 
lend-lease artillery, under attack by troops accoutred 
with American equipment and brought from Europe 
in American vessels, all went unheeded. The stoiy of 
Ibis shoddy alliance of the early po6t-War months has 
been told elsewhere in some detail.* Sixtoe^ then, 
American acts have followed the same pattern. 

, _ ^ 

• S«« nr No fooco for Aoh, MatniUHa, ISlt 
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(VasbingUn ha;4 been diploiilatically indignant at 
French and Dutch stupidity in failing to make less 
costly setlrloiuents. But the French and Dutch have 
not U'cn prevented from using their ^njoagre resources, 
periodically replenished by American loans, to wage 
ilu‘:r colonial ware.. 

On the few occasions when colonial issues have 
Ixnm discussed before bodies of the UN, the United 
HtJitos has usually expressed its sympathy for nationalist 
yoMl'i and then genfTaJly voted with the colonial 
powers. When the issue of Holland's attack on Indo- 
pcssia was phu ed before the UN ScH'urity Council by 
’ India and Aitstralia last July, the United Statues played 
I he roll' of iialf-bystaiider, half-advocate of the Dideli. 
ft helped j)roloug the deliberations. When afier four 
Weeks it was finally agm'd to send military obs('i’vers 
to the & 7 )ot to report on eoinplianee with the UN cease- 
fire order, the Annericaii grouj) was delayed four more 
weeks in getting there. All tlic while, Dutch forces 
were “mopping ufi" and cutting tin; territory’ of hhe 
Indonesian Repubhe into sfgmeiits. 

The official American reasoning seems to bc' that 
Soulii Asia is not very important because it is not 
directly involved in the Kussian problem. France and 
llollaiul are necessary to the building of a West cm 
European bulwark against lUissia. Hencfi they have to 
ho shored up, even if it means giving dv jneto support 
lo w’ar.s for eolunial restoration. This goes by the name 
of realistic expediency. In fact, it testifies to the 
remarkable myopia that blocks the official American 
view of t«he worfd political sccni'. Official America 
se(‘m.-< unable to distinguish between real cause and 
re.jl effect or between political assets and political 
liabilities. It .seems wholly incapable of seriously ap- 
plying democratic principles, in their profounder sense 
of individual and fKipular selWetermination, to l-hc 
making of jiolicy. These iiriuciples are ri’served, in 
holiday phrases, for ciTemonial use only. In rcalpohlih 
thus conceived, they liavc iio part. Hence American 
^upport of Fraiieo and Holland in Asia. Henofi 
American reliance upon the corrupt, reactionary and 
tyrannical regimes of Greece and China in the blind 
drive to erect, what are regarded as defenses against 
Russia. 

. In a world thpt groans for lack of dynamic change, 
the United States has assumed the role of defender of 
capitalist oonservatismu It looks witli suspicious dis- 
favor even upon the “socialists” of WesteiT Europe, 
despite the fa^*t that some of these are “socialists” 
capable -of waging colonial wars ! It looks askance at 
the nationalists of South Asia because they are up* 
Witting apple-carts, because they are obliged by their 
own most urgent needs to Bc boldly radical. V^ithin its 
own heaving economy, America remains at tie mercy 
of its nasli-and-carry capitalism. It is adrift in anarch^', 
clinging to its blind economic strength like a madman 
clings to bis deluidons. 

That is why in world politics it acts like a muaclc- 
bound idiot. It is disnil>lting iU greatest political 
. asset ; the belief of millions all over the world that 
America stood for democratic change, for an end to 


an outworn and crumbling status quo, for a world 
order in place of w^orld anarchy. It has surrendered 
the Communist tools of Kussian totalitarianism the role 
of catalyst in an age of (jluuigc. The American people 
will have to pay heaxily for this prodigal failure to 
bring to life a dream that might have been true. And 
so will the rest of tlie world. 

From ihecst? facts, iSouth Asia must draw harsh 
(•onclu.sK>us. It will have to count on its strength alone 
ti> fiiusli the job of defeating iimperialism. Once that 
is accomplished, South A-ia will bc able to “do busi- 
ut.s.s" with the United State's. It will be able lo hawk 
"•oine of its resources in the dollar-dominated world 
miirkiil. It may even usefully .attract some American 
cajiital. But it will bc able to opisralo advantageously 
only if it first acquires full control of its own major 
economic aastds. Even then, the advantages will be 
limited and sporadic. Some capital goods miay be 
acquired and somii few gains may bi? made. But uf> 
large-scale and rationally-planned rev.onstructiou will 
j>!< I'o^aibUi. ',|i !?'■•] 

In Icrnis of its broader political orientation, Sfnilh 
Asia has to kcej) clear of the American world <ump. 
The Unib'd Stales is not offering Icarlorship in thi' 
crc'ation of a new world order. It has ohoson so far only 
lo- lead ill the defense of a system that no longer 
works. Its destination along this road is IIk' ultimate 
eollap.so. South Asia cannot w'holly prevent itself from 
being dragged along. But it can try to avoid being 
pulled ov'er the precipice. 

'i’hc Kussian -model for the world order is totali- 
tarian statism under Kussian world hiadei-sliip. Its 
method is the aggrandiaemeut of Russian national 
power, at whatever cost to other peoples. Doi’S Uiis 
offer an alternative leadership that South Asia can 
follow ? 1 

KuHsia too, a little farther back in recent history, 
repre-weiited an immense dream for much of Asia. It 
supplied the example of a .successful revohuioii in a 
huge, backward countiy. It stood for a new kind ol 
dynamic internationalism. It scornfully repudiated the 
Czar’s extortions fromi China. It lent 8Uj>port, direct 
and indirect, to the national movements tlnit surged 
across Asia in the aftermath of World War I. But that. 
Russia was buried long ago, in the defeat of the 
Chinese revolution of 1927, in the concentration camps 
dungfjons, and cemetaries of the Rus-sian. secret police, 
ris internationalist voices were stilled by the gunfire 
of its executioners. Its internationalist policic's were 
replai^ec) by an intensely narrow nationalism. For 
own ends it manipulated popular movement.^ abroad 
and by its attempt to win a breathing space for itself 
in the ’thirties, it brought on the crushing defeat.s in 
Germany, Spain, and Franco that were the prelude 
World War II. 

Today’s Russia is the super-state, one of the two 
great national powers contending for world priimcy. 
It is a monolithic, totalitarian, police state. Its control 
of the whole national economy is vested in an all- 
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powerful and self-perpetuating bureaucracy which is 
the new ruling olaae. It has atified all dissent and for 
tta dissenters has created a vast system of forced labor 
(Q which literally millions are enslaved. This is the 
Russia which was allied with Hitler and with him 
plotted the division of the world’s spoils. This is the 
Russia which was then allied to the West, which has 
invaded and absorbed huge territories, looted foreign 
industries, created pliant governments in its cordon 
of satellite states, and which has extracted territorial 
and militaiy privileges from China. This is the Russia 
which stands today not for any kind of socialism but 
for super-state sovereignty as the prime weapon of 
power. 

To this Russia, the colonies are simply pawns m 
the power struggle. It uses colonial issues to needle 
its Western rivals and to provide justification in 
reverse for its own depredations. Its sole criterion is 
the Russian national inierost. Hcmce it is just for 
Russia to take the Kuriles, to hold Port Arthur, or to 
pressuit; Turkey or Iran but unjust for the United 
States to fortify its Pacific islands or bases in the 
Arctic. Where it is conjuncturally convenient to its 
purposes, Russia turns a colonial issue into a skirmdsh 
Such was the Ukraine’s move against Britain in the 
UN two years ago on the issue of the war in Java. But 
whore it does not suit Russian pufposes, other colonial 
issues are left severely alone. 

Russia has, for example, remained officially 
silent on France’s war against Viet Nam. Where 
France will fall in the power lottery is not yet clear. 
French strategic outposts in Asia might yet prove a 
Russian national asset. Hence Russia’s satellite Com- 
munist Party in France guides itficlf accordingly. It 
has been remarked earlier that the United States could 
bait the colonial wars if it wished to do so. Similarly, 
the French Communist Party could stop France’s war 
against Viet Naoni. Not a gun, or a ship, or a man 
could move eastward from France if the French Com- 
miimst Party willed it so. Instead, in the earlier stages 
of the conflict. French Communists tried to get the 
Vietnamese to check their revolt until Russia’s wishes 
could be ascertained. When fighting broke out, the 
French Communists took a stand not unlike that ot 
the United States. They have deplored the war. They 
have editorialised against it. In French Assembly, 
Gom!iii.unjst deputies abstained from a vote on war 
credits. In the cabinet, the Communist ministers voted 
along with the government. They .Ijavn advocated 
"negotiations.” But they have taken no preventive 
action. 

Russia’s professed concern for, self-determination 
does not prevent it from turning all its satellites into 
servile tools, each one becoming in the Russian image 
a polise state which imprisons and e»r6outes its dis- 
sidents. Rusina is n great naticmal power in a race for 
world mastery. It bids for the world not with a uew 
fneedomi but with a new tyranny. 

Tlmre are to be sure, some grounds for political 
affinity between Sooth Asia and totalitarian Russia. 
Even some Indian industrialists lhave in the past been 


beguiled by Russia’s* demonstration of wW ruthless 
dictatorship can accomplish in the industrialisation of 
a backward country. The Communift program for. 
destroying feudal and quasi*Jeudal land relations has 
not yet been matched by any other political program 
capable of achieving the same end without making it 
part of a totalitarian gystom. And destruction of 
feudal land relations is the prime political tadc in ail 
Asia. In China, even though the Communists have 
turned their radical agrarianism on and off like a spigot 
in accordance with Russia’s changing policies, the 
revolutionary impulses of the peasants are placed at 
the service of Russian totalitarianism. 

There is in Asia’s backwardness and thraldom a 
deep reservoir for new kinds of t3Tanny. In each 
ncwly-independent country the question of internal 
power remains unresolved. Each is subject to the pull 
of reaction at both ends of the political and class 
spectrum. India could re-furbish the British concen- 
tration <‘amps in the Andamans. Viet Nami could 
'enlarge the French penal colony at Poulu Condor. 
{Efficiently frustrated by prolonged and unrelieved 
crisis and in the face of failure by its progressive 
(rnderships, South Asia could indeed take the path ol 
tyranny. 

It could come to that. But here, again, the 
important thing is that it has not come to that yet. 
South Asia can try not to be dragged toward new 
catastrophes by American capitalism. But neither is it 
compelled to take the road, behind Russia, toward a 
new 20th century Byzantium in which economic pro- 
gress is equated in a new way to human slaveiy. lu 
this indecisive interim., while the titans spar and 
skirmish, South Asia has the chance not to take sides. 
It has the chance to gather together its own resources 
for survival. It even has the chance to begin to build 
a world in some third image. 

VI 

The reference here througlhout has been to South 
Asia as a whole. This is imposed, and by no means 
accidentally, by the nature of the argiAnent. All these 
general considerations affect the area as a whole. They 
transcend all the obvious and formidable particularisms 
in the different countries. By* the same token, the 
great opportunity that now confronts South Asia is not 
India’s opportunity, nor Burma’s, nor Viet Nam’s, nor 
Indonesia’s; it is South Ama*9 opportunity. 

Consider South Asia as a physical fact. It embraces 
perhaps a* fifth of the world’s surface. It contains some 
of the richest resources in the woild. Of some, like 
rubber, tin, jute, hemp, rice, it has the world’s larger 
share. It has iron and coal and oil. It has great forests. 
It has rich land. Its people number more than half a 
billion, one-fourth of the world’s population. So 
defined, South Asia is one of the major areas of the 
world, capable of immense production. The colonial 
system imposed upon it a grotesquely .distorted 
economy in which its people could mnlldply but never 
thrive. In a rational world order, cduld multiply its 
own and the world's wealth many times. 
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iNriu4'^»di» iW wii^r ia 

molt liiako^ leap from a state af 
oaioc^ mibie^oo to a nW and dynamie k&id of 
i&taiimtio&aij^ Its oountiies bave to 6M a way, even 
mm bofoiw thsy«S!re fdiiolly id^’ped themeeWes, to 
jEuxieticm Ss a coherent political uOit. That is their first 
and only defense against the anarchy of the re^ of 
tile woihL 

This is not soaring* vision. This is hard politics. 
TSmse countries cannot long enjoy their triumphant 
nationalism for it will soon crumble to pieces in their 
hands, Batii has enormous unresolved internal pro- 
blems. But it would be the utmost folly for any pro- 
gressive South Asian nationalist to think that these 
problems postpone or preclude any regional organisa- 
tion. On the contrary, the existence of these problems 
is part of the pressure that dictates some such unity. 

What kind of unity 7 There are blocs and blocs 
in the world. Each has a form that corresponds to its 
purpose and to the character of the countries that 
conpose it. South Asia too must form a bloc, but a 
bloc like no other in the world and serving a purpose 
no less unique. South Asia has no interest in tying 
itself together in a string of knots to fly at the tail 
of some big power’s kite. Nor will its needs be served 
by a loose mechanism like the Arab League, uniting 
bitterly rival feudal cliques on the strength of a few 
common political aims. South Asia must, within the 
limits* of its own possibilities, aim at something that 
resembles what ttfe world as a whole must become. It 
has to aim toward a federated union, a regional regime 
democratically functioning and with power to plan and 
to act 

No attempt can be made here to blueprint all the 
imponderables of such a unionf'These depend to such 
a profound degree on the social and political oharaoter 
of the regimes that finally emerge in command of the 
new South AsUn nations, on the boldness and vision 
and clarity of the bast ^ South Asia’s leaders. They 
have to pool their interest and their wMoou to give 
shhh a uniem its ultimate shape. Meanwhile, there* are 
certain eohsmon purposes already obvious, already 
dictating common action. Out of such action, the 
.maohinety of union can bei^n to be built. 

The first of tiiese is the need to bring to an end 
the eolemial wars in Viet Nam and Indonesia. None 
of n^ rsgbnes in South Asia is eo narrowly 
nationaSat as not to recognise this fact. But they have 
to i«t. Qliqy can form a South Asian Council, which 
fill sit in permaaence in DeDbi Or Bangkok. This 
OOUB^ can deviss and direct the steps that can be 
talrnn. Ffondi and fimteh oonMcnimications across South 
iOlia asn can be tipped. On an un- 

4dl6dai bmls evdn volipiteers can be lecruitsd. On the 
ebanee shoeld be Idst to dte 
limacw iDOi; the rest Of the iforH. tHe 

be Mowed 
potion In ^ 

-.lINVcac^ vsstitts in ^ 


and Jink Sauih Aria to wnay of ^Ibe saMm 
hi other parte of the world. In late hNtid 
diplomatic ofiteOive, the Qreat Fowenr will te' 
pelled to veer and tack to meet it. Accompinied a 
vigorous propaganda campaign, espedslly in the XJnitOd^ 
States, such an offensive would not be without results 

Other functions could be assumed by the Sontii 
Asian Council. It can undertake a master inventoiy 
of the economic resources of the region. It can recom* 
mend master plants for food production and fopd 
transport and for mutually beneficial reconstruction 
projects for which material ia available or can be 
secured. It can plan mutual educational programs. It 
can pool facilities for training technicians. It can 
devise the framework of a customs union and for 
rationalising all transport and communications in the 
area. It can, indeed, move toward closer union and 
wider areas of common action just as fast as the 
participating members are prepared to go. 

Any union, of course, is a product of its parts. 
Cammon action is by itself no virtue. It can be 
employed by the most reactionary forces and employed 
for the most reactionary purposes. The present world 
political jungle abounds with examples. The South 
Asian Union advocated here would be a union whose 
aim is to embrace neither tyranny nor anarchy but, to 
seek Some new combination for the secrets of progretf. 

It would have to be composed of states militantly and 
dynamically trying to break with the bonds of the past. 
They would be vigorously demolishing the obsdete 
and oppressive i^stems of land tenure. They would be 
abolishing usury, rationalising the martetiog of rural 
produce, introducing modem farming methods. They 
would be estabL'shing rational control over industry. 
They would be waging all-out war on illiteracy and 
preventable disease. They would be based on broad, 
democratically orgafiised and freely funotioning popu- 
lar mass movitents, rooted in the people and in the 
broadening of popular liberties. They would be vigo- 
rous, radical, revolutionary states trying to apply the 
best of socialist thinking and methods to Ae real 
proWefBis of liberation. 

Does South Asia contain these elements, or enough 
ol them to prevail over landlordign and religious and 
political reaction? That remains to be seen. An 
organiwn that does not grow atrophies. Maybe it ie 
far too much to hope that healthy bodies can stiU 
grow in this paretic world. Perhaps it is^true that the 
effective political elements in this world can combine 
only to spawn monsteis. Maybe it is a Und of des- 
perate optimism to think that this mi|^t hot yet be 
time of Soutii Asia. Btee, at any rate, is tile challenge 
and thsi. bpportmiity* 

The ' does not start from sero. Tho 

bare logic of events has given tte Mea of South Asian 
unity dimency among all kinds of nationalist politi- 
etea ft if steady widely dtenssed throughout South 
Ate aed ^ already diSetent 

fotea It 'i$ 'part of iba tiiinking of Nehru and even 
more go of the Indian SociaHst Party. There aiw 
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OBJECTS BEHIND THE INVASION OF KASHMIR 


Bt nanimadhab 

IxmKTAm faoti about the timing* and tactics of the 
invasion oi Kashmir, oomposiiaon of the invading 
hordes, their equitnnent and leadership and reported 
eomiplidty of Pakistan with the invaders are now well- 
known matters of history. 

The cloud of controversy, charges and counter- 
charges about the invasion has somewhat distracted 
attention from the object behind this most singular 
invasion of the territories of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
simI Jammu by organised marauders. In a communique, 
dated 30.10.47, the Pakistan Government states : 

‘'In the opinion of the Government of Pakistan, 
the acoessiem of Kashmir ..to the Indian Union is 
based on fraud and violence and as such can not 
be recognised,*’ and that the use of Kashmir troops 
first to attack Muslims in Poonch and ‘‘later massacre 
of Muatims in Jammu, inflamed all the more Pathan 
feeling and made the raid on Kashmir inevitable.** 

What the Pakistan Government did to hasten 
and facilitate the inevitable is another matter but here 
is a declaration of the object of the raid made on 
behalf of the raiders by the Pakistan Government. 
The attack on the Muriims in Poonch and the massacre 
of the Muslims in Jammu inflamed the Pathan feeling 
and without waiting for Pakistan, the new bulwark of 
Islam on this side of tlie Hindukush, to take suitable 
action to obtain redress, the TVasiris and Mashuds 
from a distance of 350 miles and the Afridis equipped 
tiriih all modem military paraphernalia swooped upon 
Kashmir violating Pakistan territory. Their object was 
to avenge the "attack on and massacre of Muslims in 
Poonch and Jammu. * 

Some details as to how tiie oppremd and 
massacred Muslims in Poonch and . Jamo^u wore 
aveufi^d in the Kashmir valley have to be known. 
The Head of the Emergency Adinihisttifeon jbKastoir 
has invited observers from all eoditrids^ ea|»e^sJlV 
Islamie countries, to com and .m for tbefenselves 

.;>:**Wliat to* invodeM havp toto to.4Mto|qr.to«>boiBe 
. X’nC-.'toow.innry MeiMjgNUurfto ’ Wboii d^hrenOM 
P»pto^. ^bpy amabtoto inlb* »»««.« 
as friends fitim . 


CHAUDHURI, UA, 

Again, 

“This invasion has left deep wounds on our 
hearts. Our beautiful lan$i lies despoiled with 
hundreds of villages and precious paddy of thou- 
sands of maunds reduced to ashes. Prosperous 
Pattan is nothing more thgn a heap of smoking 
ruins and beautiful Baramula has been freely looted 
.by filthy hands.** 

To the above may be added, the latest report that 
goods looted in Kashmir are being carried away in 
500 trucks supplied by friends. 

That besides the declared object there are other 
more weighty objects behind the inyasion is comdng 
to be known to the public little by little. Light is 
thrown on these objects by the disclosures made on 
the one hand by the Kariimiri leaders and on 'the 
other, by the attitude of the British Tory Press. It ia 
rather unfortunate for the sympathisers with the jehad 
against the Kariimir Government by tribesmen that 
Muslim leaders of Kashmir, who are accredited repre- 
sentatives of their people, have ooxqe forward to make 
a number of disclosures about the undeclared, objects 
behind the jehad, 

fn an interview to the SinduHan Timen on 
6.11.47, Sheikh Abdullah said that the inroad by 
raiders into Kariunir was the outcome of internal 
complications which Pakistan was unable to solve and 
the attack had been engineered to divert the atteiir 
tion of the people <of Pakistan^ from pressing iniemal 
problems. 

'‘The Government had to justify the establiidi^ 
ment of Pakistan founded on the hynin of bate, 
by bringing peace and plenty to the .people^ for 
negative sipiws could no longer provide 
food for me Muslim masses. This caffi^ |6r a 
policy of reconstruction which mk' PalcMan 
Government eoiild not fonnulate anl, to ' nTOld 
pessimkm in the people, it hid launob^ a pdlioy 
of jmgoism to keep up piAlie ets^ihusiasm,’'. . 
Again, ^ ‘ ^ „ 

' etranto move';;' tirifeiai%t ' ''vM'' 

needed to kin the Ps^n^n ntsmg^i k the 

^ ^ jcoD^ 
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’ iMr. pKitni WU the Britirfi ; §& hy 

h^lp^ the triinl Dsople to plunder Saduetr Paki- 
itaa lioped to utire toe economic proUem of the 
Patiuma for thji jiioe being." 

Sheikh Abdu^ah added that fCaAmir had been 
'mada a aoapegoat to make Pakiatian atrong and auo- 
eeadul. 

At Amirkadal a speech was delivered by Maulvi 
Muhammad Sayeed Mafoodi, General Seoretai^r of ^ 
National Conference. In this speech he aaalyeed the 
genesis of the invasion and said that with the eitablidh 
ment of Pakistan, 

'Movements for Asad Bduckutan and Asad 
PathaniBUm began to grow stronger, and what is 
unore, tribesmen whose indifference to Indian 
politics was bought by the old Briti^ Government 
with bribes and hush money to the tune of four 
crores of rupees (in 1047) began to grow impatient 
giving constant headache to Paki^n leadership, 
particularly to the Frontier League Government. 
All these difficulties are pregnant with a grave 
danger to the stability of the newly founded 
Pakistan itself. What was the solution 7 The in- 
vasion of Kashmir was the ready though a ^ort* 
sighted solution of all these problems. The invasion 
has for the time being isolated non-communai 
movements for Azad Baluchistan and Asad Patham^ 
Stan:' 

Again, 

^'Tribesmen have been pro>miised rich pro^>ects 
of plunder and loot in the famous valley of 
Kashmir. Indeed their evil designs go farther. They 
are all out to settle lakhs of their tribesmen in the 
lovely. valley of Kashmir. This has naturally proved 
a strong lure to these barbarous hordes, dwelling 
in the barren hills of the tribal areas where they 
live a life of poverty and semi-starvation." 

It is evident that the leaders of the Kas h m ir i 
people do not want the tribesmen in their country 
mther as deliverers or as settlers. More than that ; 
they are fighting to repel the attack on their country 
l!^ the jehadi tribesmen and they are condemning 
Pakistan for having let loose these looters on their 
coimtry. 

The attitude.of the British Tory Press also throws 
light on the undeclared objects of the invasion. The 
Tory attitude may have two reasons behind it ; it may 
be that the diehard section think that Pakistan has a 
real claim to Kashmir and Hiey think that they can 
Still afford to play in the rde of arbitrator. Phkistaa’s 
claim to Kashmir is based on the fact that 78 per cent 
of the pofmlation of the vaUey are Muslims. This 
daim h6Li» good, it is to be supposed, though the 
Bittler and the majority of the pe^e majr repudtoto 
the elaim. Ne%>ihit the taettos sA&pMt to amert the 
dfdm have not iaeeesited» Tbiy ehdee have euggeeled 
a divirion el tim. tecritoriea of the liaharoi% 

Hie Iicndon teprstontotive of a Gileu^ neep^ 
piptf pn ciroles in tlm 

Booeee of PiiBsMi to 

■ ^ Tpbo . the idpi*. 

rif Mrilinff a mfenuariom elM KMh a oig^s^ 
tlw lolution id the^^t^^ 


INVASION OF KASHMIR 

"A solution blight be to sepaiato Amuf ' end 
Kashmir, Ladakh remsining with the Immer dtol 
Gilgit region with the latter.^ 

Tory India experts want Jammu and LadaJdi to 
remain with India and Ksahmir and OQgit to go to«r 
Pakistan. Alter the suceess of Sheikh AbchilMili 
administration the objection to referendum is not afir 
expected. Now one comes to the second reason beUnd 
the Tory attitude. How the case for partition is being 
built up may be noted. 

The London representative of a paper writes that 
a warning was oonveyed by the Pakistan Qovernfm- 
Oeneral to Mr. Attlee through a Conservative MP« 
that 

"If the British Labour Government does not 
come to the aid of Pakistan against India, Russia 
would 'in aoeord with Pandit Nehru' rule the 
Indian sub-contittent." 

The Sunday Observer's special eommissiioner baa 
told Ihe Britiah public that 

"Pakistan would remain within the British 
Commonwealth, Pakistan leaders are pro-British 
and anti-Soviet and Britain would gain by support- 
ing them against Indian leaders." 

He also tihrows out a hint that a third party 
might step into the Indian imbroglio. This hint ii 
made clear by the Times which, referring to the 
report of the occupation of Gilgit by tribesmen 
writes : 

^*Oilgit is so dose to the Afghan^ border with the 
Soviet Russia ^ust beyond that the inflammable 
potentialities of the situation are clear." 

It is by holding up the old Russian bogey in the 
context of preparations of the third world war that 
Pakistan hopes to secure British support for its scheme 
of aimexation of Kashmir. Again, it is this bogey 
which is responsible for the extraordinaiy suggestion 
for division of the Kariimir territories after relinquish- 
ment of power by the British Govemment in Britirii 
India. 

It may be mentioned in this connection tha^t 
before the Amntsar treaty was concluded between the 
British Gk>vemment and Maharaja Gulab Singh,' in the 
Lahore treaty between the Lahore State and the British 
Government both the high contracting parties jointly 
recognised the independent sovereignty of the Mahar 
raja in the territories formally transferred to him by 
the later Amritaar treaty. Of these territories Baltistan, 
Ladakh and territories under feudal ehiefs included 
in the Jammu province bad been acquired by Maha- 
raja Gulab ffingh by conquest before 1840. Kashmir 
was thue encircled several yeaia before it waa trans- 
ferred to bim by Siie treaty of Axnrilsar. It was sold 
by the BrMib^ Government before the Sikh power had 
eoSeperf and when it never tbouribt that it might 
r ceUapee ao aoon. The naive oasiddur of the suggestion 
eopifast a eentoiy after Ihe toaaties of Lahore and 
AwiM and after irithdinwajl of the British from 
li^ for the partition of the territories of the Maha- 
raja of Kaihmir and Jammu acquired by oonquest end 
pinehtos would be refreshing but for its m^chievoui » 
potontiaBliei. . ^ j 
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To return to the Russian bogey which is behind it. 
The Russian bogey is associated with the question of 
the possession of the strategic post of Gilgit. After the 
whole matter is carefully considered a doubt arises 
Whether the British have ever sincerely believed that' 
the Russian menace might really come from that side 
or their intention was simply to deprive the Hindus 
of the only strategic post under their control by 
making use of this bogey. 

Oilgit is about 239 miles from Srinagar and it 
takes about 23 marches to reach it, the route starting 
from north of the Wular Lake via Bandipur. The dis- 
tance is shortened by 8 miles by a second route fromi 
Cures. Along the route there are four passe?, the 
Rajdingjin (11,800), the Kainri Pass (13,100), the 
Hatu Pir Pass (10,000) and the Dorikun Pas.s (13,500). 
the last a few miles below Burzil, which have to be 
negotiated. The road is closed by snow for six months, 
from the middle of November to the middle of May. 
From Jftgrot to Minawar, the road is difficult even for 
unloaded ponies. The Indus has to be crossed between 
IhiwMnjji and Gilgit. 

Beyond the Gilgit village and fort the Maharaja's 
lerritory (’xlends for about 25 miles to Gakuja which 
is owned liy the Raja of Punial, a tributary to tlu' 
Malmrajft. Huper i? the last point after which begins 
the territory of the Ya.sin (^hief. From Gilgit to Yasiii 
till' distnnro is about 80 miles. 

Between the Afghan and Russian territories and 
Gilgit intervene the territorie.s of the Rulers of Yasin, 
Mastuj and Chilrd. The 15,380 feet Darkdt Pass has 
to be iK'gotiated before the Baroghill saddle (12,400) 
where the watersheds of the Oxiw and Indus meet, is 
reach id. Down this saddle the road goes to Sarhard 
on the Gxus from where through the Wakhjir Pass one 
turns to the Chinese Pamir. The road to Wakhan 
strikes olT from ilip main valley of the Ma,stuj river. 
Prom Chitral one enters Badakhshan and Kafiristan by 
a niimlu'r of passes. From Chitral one enters Badakh- 
shau and Kafiirislan by a number of piusses. A very 
difficult route pa.ss^^s froiu- the ^westernmost Hunza 
valley to the Tagdurabash Pamir. 

In descending from the upper Iliiidukush, the road 
from Chitral, Dir, Swat and through the Malkhand 
Pass to Hazara or through Kunar, Baj iur, and Swat 
looks more attractive than the very difficult route 
through Chitral, Mastuj, Yasin and Gilgit between 
which and the Kashmir valley lie rolling^ massea of 
enormous rocks with snow-capped ridges rising to 
more than 25.000 ft. and glaciers Gilgit is cot closer to 


the Afghan border Vith Soviet Russia just ‘beyond’ 
than Chitral, Mastuj and Yasin which together with 
Hunza and Nagar are reported to have ^joined Paki- 
stan and which form a block as safe from the British 
point of view as the tribal belt which lie* between 
Afghanistan and N^-W. F. Proviliee. Inflammable- 
potentialities in so far as Gilgit is concerned evidently 
arise from the fact that Gilgit is owned 'by the Hindu 
Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Pakistan holds all the strategic posts in the north, 
the Khyber, Kurrum, To'chi, Gomal and Bolan. The 
accession of Yasin, Mastuj and Chitral gives it the 
control of the passes in the Hindukusb, leading to the 
Afghan, Russian and Chinese territories. India can 
hardly be expected to give up the only strategic post 
in the north at Gilgit which to st'rvt* her a small 
window for keeping a watch on Central Asia and 
completely cut itsolf off from its northern neighbours. 
How this strategic post can be used against Kashmir 
is proved by the reports of occupation of Gilgit by 
tribesmen from Swat and adjoining parts of N.-W. F. 
Province and tribal areas and by the latest report that 
the raiders have infiltrated into Kashmir from: the 
north as far down us Astor. Tht^ report adds : 

^The possibility of raiders infiltrating into tihe 

valley of Kashmir even during winter months is 

not altogether ruled out.** 

The Durranis, who occupied Kashmir, planted 
small colonies of tribesmen there. Kashmir has just 
escaped the danger of occupation and mass colonisation 
threugb India's intert'ention and a repetition of the 
W. Punjab tragedy for 22 per cent non-Muslim 
minority has been prevented. The majority of the 
people of the State cf Kashmir and Jammu are 
Muslims but the Kashmiri, Balti and Dardi Muslims 
of the State are in race, language, tradition and 
culture quite different from their fanatic, Mollah and 
Pir-ridden co-religionists of the N.-W. F. Province 
and tribal areas. 

Kashmir will have to keep a strict wacth not 
against Russia, Afghanistan and China but against 
those whose undeclared objects of invasion have been 
exposed by the Kashmiri leaders. She should quujkly 
develop her life line, the Pathankot-Katbua road, 
north of Amritsar, and India should keep open the 
sm«all window set in the walls of the northern moun- 
tains opening out to the Central Asian hills, plateaus, 
deserts and steppes. 



THE INCOME AND STANDARD OF LIVING OF THE RURAL 
POPULATION IN BENGAI. 

A Regional Approach 

By Prof. KARUNAMOY MUKHERJEE, mji. 

The present study is oonSned to the period l)et'ween 1908 Table II 


and 1944 and covers tlie thrice-surveyed district of Farid- 
pur alone. A complete census of the economic conditions 
of the cultivating and non-cullivaling population of the 
district was made by Major J. C. Jack, I.C.S., as the 
first Settlement Officer, between 1906-1910. The Revised 
Settlement and Survey operations were carried on during 
1940-42. when family budgets of about 3,000 agricultural 
units were collected. The author of this note has re- 
Aurveyed the district first-hand during 194445 with a view 
to showing the kind of Te‘>ulls — social and economic — 
that are likely to be obtained through the statistical method 
of random sampling. The questionnaire is not reproduced 
here; again, the results of enquiries affecting only 502 
families alone are utilised in the following paragraphs. 

The Occupational Classes 

The district comprises an area of 2,821 sq. miles with 
4 S population of 2,888 thousand as per census of 1941. Of 
these, only 36 lh<9usand persons live in towns, the rest 
are rural inhabitants. The numerical propoitiou of diltei- 
ent cominiinilies is—Muslini 64*8 per cent, Scheduled 
Caste 18*2 per cent, Caste Hindu 16*2 per rein and others 
0*4 per cenL The occupational dislribulion of the popu- 
lation in different periods has been as lollowb: 



Table I 

1908" 

1931* 

1941“ 

Agriculture 

78% 

70 •39%' 

73*3% 

Rent-receivers 

3% 

6 % 

6% 

Industry, Trade, 
Transport, Fishing 

11% 

15-2% 

12*5% 

Liberal Azts, 
Domestic Service 
Unproductive 

8% 

8-1% 

7% 

Others 

•• 

•42% 

1-22 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


PhoGRESSiVE Derangement of Economic Life 

The economic condition of the people of the district 
appears to have sharply and progressively deieriorated 
between 1908 and 1944. The figures of the following table 
aa percentages of the totd number of families in the dis- 
trict, will prove this contention: 

1 Cempilml from Cksptsn II. wd 111 o( Th^ Eeonemte Lift of • 
Stngol DUtriet bf I. CL J«ok (iFlft) and Jaek** fintl Rtport on 
jSoitlmnont OporoHont in tmidpm <1901-14). 

t VId* of Mis, l«lt, YbL ▼. 

S Vida CaMM of tndio, IMl. VoL IV. 


Major Jack's 


Classification 

Economic 

Mr. 

Revised 

Author's 

of the liv- 

Survey® 

Burrow’s 

Settlement Sample 

ing condition 


Non- 

Enquiry" Operations'^ Survey* 

of families* 

Agri- 

agri- 





cultural cultural 





families families 





1908 

1908 

1927 

194042 

1944 

In comtort 


47% 

34-1% 

27-8% 

4*7% 

Below 






comfort 

28 -5% 

27% 

18-2% 

28-2% 

5*9% 

Above want 

J 8 - 0 % 

20-4% 

22-9% 

20 - 6 % 

17*2% 

In want 

4-0% 

5-6% 

24-8% 

23-4% 

72*1% 


From the above it follows that considerable inequality 
in the distribution of wcaltli prevails, and that after the 
famine the proportion of families which are very poor 
has become unduly large. 

Jack’s Estimate of Income of Different Classes of* 
People 

Jack has estimated the average annual income of 
different cla‘-ses of people of the district as shown in the 
following table : 

Table III 

Average Annual Income of different classes* 

Amongst Amongst Non- 



In the pupil! 


cuJtivatois 

cultivators 

Of families 

us a whole 

only“ 

only" 

classifiod 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

as living 

family 

head 

head 

head 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

In comiort 

365 

65 

60** 

80 

Below comfort 

233 

43 

43 

42 

Above want 

166 

32 

34 

31 

In want 

115 

26 

2710 

24 

Average of all 





classes 

282 

52 

50" 

58" 

4 The alandard ia adopted 

from 

Jack’s Tho Economic Ufo of 1 

Bengal Butriei, p. 

73 and pp. 

145 0 

t aeq. 

• 

5 Vide Op. cfl., p. 98. 





6 Vida Burrow's Mtinoraadum to tho Rofol Commiation on Agri- 
culturo in India (1927). VoL IV (Evldauao) of tba Report. 

7 Uopttblidied figuret lupplied to the andior from the Settlement 
Office at Faridpur. 

S 592 famUiea alone ara includad bara. 

9 Jack : Tho Economic Ufo of a Mongol PIiCncL p. 154. 

10 Tho avengef are, however, dMwn aa' Ra. 60 and Ra. SO ta 
tf.e 'model* budgett for comfort and axfreme indigence. Vide 
iMd. p. 8S. 

11 Ilia avaraga aimiial Ineome per eultivmtor fauillT (eooalatlnc 
of 5.4 pieieona) araa Ra. 280. Vide Ibid, p. 79. 
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IfrcoME AND Expenditure of an Average AcRicirLTimAL 
Family 

As the district is mainly agricultural, it will be use* 
ful as well as interesting to compare the income and 
expenditure of an average agricultural family in different 
periods, with a view to ascertaining, as far os possible, 
the changes, if any, in their material condition. We 
should hasten to add, however, that the material condi- 
tion of life is not capable of being fully interpreted in 
terms of cash income and expenditure. But it will have to 
be remembered that other things being equal, a higher 
inedme or a larger monetary expenditure does indicate an 
improvement in the standard of living. Among these 
^other things'* price is an inruporlant factor ; so also is 
the degree of availability of the common objects of en- 
joyment, and so on and so forth. Statistics are not avail* 
able on tlie second factor. Again, prices of all the com- 
modities sold or purchased by an average family, especially 
of manufactured goods, are not available covering the 
region with which wc are concerned here. The prices of 
the main agricultural products in the respcclive periods 
are, however, given. But in ihe absence of further slatisti* 
col material needed, our comparison of income and ex- 
penditure of on average ciillivatoi family over a term of 
years, must necessarily be imperfect. The following table 
shows the variation in figures of income and expenditure 
in different periods : 


Table IV 


The Income and Expenditure of an Average Culti- 


▼Btor family (in 

Rupees.) 


• 


Head 

Ja^'s 

Bengal Board of 

Revised 


survey 

Economic 

settlement 



Enquiry*’ 

operations’* 


1908 

1928 

1933 

1940-42 

Income 

280'* 

207 

105 

417 

Eiqiendjture 

250’* 

199 

118 

46$ 

Surplus-f & 





Deficit — 

-f30 

4-9 

—13 

-48 

Reducing the 

number of members 

of the family to the 


uniform figure of 5, we get the above table rewritten 
follows : 

Table V 


Income 

250 

152-2 

77*2 

260*6 

Expenditure 
Surplus4- & 

250 

145-6 

86-8 

290*6 

Deficit — 

0 

4-6*6 

-9*6 

-^*0 


From the table above it will be seen that in com- 
imrison with 1908, the family income in 1928 and 1933 
fell by 39 per cent and 69 per cent respectively, hut it rose 
by 4*2 per cent in 1940-42. With reference to the respec- 
tive periods in view, the differences in the prices and the 
total gross output of jute and paddy— the only two impor- 
tant agricultural products of the district, that is, the only 
two iniportani sources of income for an average cultivator 
family— are shown in the following table : 


Table VT 


Year Total estimated gross out-put Harvest price in Rs. 'per maund Total probable cash receipts 

in maunds as given in Season & Crop (gross) in Rs. 

Reports of Bengal 



Jute"* 

Rice*® 

Jiile 

Rice 

Jute 

Rice 

1908 

25*6 lakhs 
(Net) 

85 lakhs 

8*0“ 

3*5® 

205 lakhs 

297-5 lakhs 
(Nei) 

1928-29 

35*1 lakhs 

105 lakhs 

8*25 

6*6 

251 lakhs 

695-6 lakhs 

193.3.34 

21 *7 lakhs 

9.3 lakhs 

3*25 

3*6 

70 lakhs 

337-1 lakhs 

194243 

28 *7 lakhs 

102-5 lakhs 

8 * 8 » 

4*5“ 

253 lakhs 

461-0 lakhs 


From the study of the figures of the table above, it 
seems surprising that the income in 1928-29 (which 
substantially means 1928) is shown to have at all fallen 
in comparison with the income derived in 1908. The 
difference of incomes shown in columns 11 and 111 of table 
V above seems to be absurd and is impossible to explain. 
The diminution of income in 1933 and its idcrease in 1942 

13 Tb« «v«n(e «mnial taeonio |» 0 r nw-eoltirator lamilf mu 
Ra. 295. Vtda IM, p. tg 

13 The eTereie eultlTitor fanllr eoMlited ef S.6 pee»oai« ee BOted 
Id loot-note 11 ebove. 

14 The evenige non-cultlvetor femlljr eoubted of S potioM. 

15 Tbo fignre of income ia lor « iemilp of paveoBe. 

16 Tbo figiuo ladJcetet e femtljr of 5 ponotia liviDf qn eoalort* 
<i diatlnet from e femllr living ‘in indigenee', vtboee auniel ti- 
pondiiura hea been celculoted aa Kh. 100. Vide ‘Model Budget* in 
TAa Ecojioaife li/c o/ e Rangef liuirict bjr J. 0 . Jeck. p. 59. 

17 The iemDjr roferred to eeailctu of 6.4S penone. Vldo table YIL 
p* 6, Bnlielm on ftfidpvu 1934. 


are, however, capable of rational explanation and with 
some degree of approximation. 

Family Budget of an Average Cultivator Family 
The expenditure side of a model family budget O'f bd 
average cultivator family in the district in two different 
(periods (1908 and .1942) is illustrated in the following 
table : 


18 The avarege lainUp oooeiata of 8 mondbesi. 

19 Figuna are oompllod from Jack’a FM Reporf and gfaion 
Crop Roporu of Rangaf of the roepoethre yoaii. 

98 Seed roqalrementa of eoltivaion in the rospeetivo eBlMM 
yean are ignored. Caloulationa are made itoa Seaeo* and Crop Jteporte 
of Rangaf. 

21 Vide Jack'a Finaf Rcperl, p. 35. Paddy priood at Ra. 2 2 b 
(.onvertad into rice at Ra. 3-8 per maund. 

22 Figutea auppliad from Dlaulr* Sattloment Olice. however, show 
the priom of jata and rice during die poriod to Have been abont 
He. 7 and Ra. 4-2 to Ra. 5 per maund reapacthrely* 
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Table VII 

Items of Amount epeat Amount epant Amount epent 

ttpeaditure annually by a annually by a annually by an 

• family In family in ex* average family 

comfort treme indlgencn 



1908 ” 


1908* 

1 

1942* 

1 

• 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rice 

120 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

266 

0 

0 

Other anicles of 









food 

25 

8 

0 

8 8 

0 

61 

0 

0 

Kerosene 

2 

t) 

0 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

T<vbacco, belchmt, etc. 5 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Clothes, etc. 

25 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Utensil & furniture 

4 

0 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Petty house-repairs 

5 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

5 

B 

0 

Erection of new house 8 

0 

0 

3 12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Purchase of cattle 

8 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Purchase of boat, 









cart. etc. 

1 

0 

0 

- 


3 

8 

0 

Rent 

25 

0 

0 

4 8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Taxe<i 

1 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

6 

0 

DoD'^jftie festivals, etc. 5 

0 

0 

3 12 

0 

1^ 

) 0 fl 

Wages of household 









servant 


— 




10 

0 

0 

Purchase of seed, 









fodder, etc. 






2 

8 

0 


ruymeiit of agricultural 

wages — — 15 0 0 

Interest jiaid on debt — -- 0 2 0 

Education — — 9 0 0 

Medico 1 trcaimeni# 5 0 0 1 8 0 — 

Toial*" 250 0 0 100 0 0 458 8 0 

or 286 9 0 
for u family 
of o members 

From tatle V it will be noticed that (except in 19281 
the budget of the average cultivator family is always with- 
out any favourable balance, the scale weighing mostly on 
the side of deficit. To keep a family of 8 members (or 6-5 
adults), aa represented by column 4 of table Vli barely 
fiihysically fit, the quality of rice needed per annum would 
alone be about S maunds oni the basis of daily subsistence 
as laid down by the Famine Commission, viz.y an average of 
threc-fonrlh seer per head per day. This is roughly alxmt 


OF DYING ... IN BENGAL 

what the family of the said size actually consumes as will 
be seen from the expenditure of Rs, 266 under head, rice, 
at the prevailing price oi alioui Ks. 4-10 per maund. 
Having only 5-7 acres of lanur*, the family cannot appa- 
rently grow even its own requirements of rice. Salt, oil, 
keroeene. spices and clothes ha\e to be purchased even if ^ 
it be assumed that the family has always its own milk, fish 
and regetables. Rent and taxes have to be paid ; and cost 
of social ceremonies, medicines, erection and repair of 
houses, litigation^ iniert^st on debt, etc., has to be met. 
Had it not bceni for the fact that most families derive 
some addilinoal income Irom subsidiary soui’ces like the 
sale of surplus milk, fish, vegetables and poultry, sale of 
live-stock, wages earned by rendering agricultural labour* 
plying boat or carta or ploughs on hire, small-scale trading 
in paddy, jute and sundry, other agrictiltura] crops, and 
the sale of products of cottage industries like mat- weaving, 
pottery, bamboo work, etc., living condition would certainly 
have been worse and the extent of indebtedness much 
greater. 

Family Debts 

.lack mentions that in the district of Faridpui, in- 
df:ht»Mhic^M i« a ‘“most impfiriant factor” affecting the 
prosperity of ihe ciiltivatoi^. 7'he total amount of borrow- 
ing, as it stood in 1908. was Ks. 14,359.494 or 23 per cent 
of the net earnings of the agTicnltural classes. The debt 
per average family in, the district in 1908 was as follows : 

Table VIII 

Debt per average family of— 


\ (‘ai 

All classes 

Agricultural 

Non-agri. 



classes 

cultural clas.se8 

1908 

Rs. 59® 

Rs. 121® 

Rs. 2.58 


The debt position has varied in different periods and 
the direct money burden of the debt has continued to in- 
crease from periiul to period, as is shown in the following 
table : 

Table tX 

1908 1927 “^‘ 1923 ®’- 1933 ®" 1944 ® 

Debt per average 

family 59® 135 146 217 

Debt po'' average 

indebted family 121® 214 262 290 


23 VWo TAe Economic Lift of a Bengal Diitricl, y. 59, by Jack. 
The referottce is to the *iiiodel' fsinily budget prepared out of 2000 
represeutativa lainily budgets of coUivator families collected by Jack. 
The fatuity conaisted of 5 penons. 

24 Tfie average family consisted of roughly 8 members. The 
budget is the model arrived at out of enqniriee nude into nearly 3000 
agricultural families of the distriit in euniiection with the Revised 
settlement end aurvey operations in the district during 1940-42. 

25 It has been olelmed that the stetistieB of eol. IV have been 
prepared on the blfaile of normal pre-war pricea. The pricea of tome 
of rile main agricnitural prisluets in the district in terms of the aaid 
**normal pre-war prices" are given in the following table aide by aide 
with their ptloes par matmd in 1908 i 

1908 1942 

Paddy Ra. 2-8 Ra.2.2 to 8-4 or Rs. 2-11 (mean) 

Jnta Us. 8 Ks. 5 13 to 7-lS or Be. 6-14 (moon) 

Geioala ? Ra. 84 to S-B or Ba. 9-18 (moan) 


26 According to the economic enquiries made during Revised 
ScttleiDoiit Operations of the district (1940*42), the aise of holdings 
of uu vverage sgricuUursI family was 3.7 acres. . 

37 Vide Jack's Final Report^ pp. 36-38. 

2B Vide Jack : The Economic Life of a Bengal District, p« 99. 
The reference is to the sverag) of ell familiea, not debted and 
indebted. 

29 Vide Ibid, p. 9a The reference Is to an average indebted 
ngrictilluml family. 

.'•0 Vide Paragraph VII of the Notes on an Economic Survey of 
the Talma village, 1927, by L. B. Burrow, the then District Officer of 
Fsridpiir in his Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India, Report (Evidence), Vol. IV. p. 489. 

.SI Vide Bengal Board of Economle Enquiry Bulletin on faridpmr, 

p. 6. 

.32 Vide Ibid, p. 4 . 

33 AnthDr*s Sample Survey of 598 lemlUaa in the diatriol- 



THE POETRY OF W. B. YEATS 

By N. N. BANEHJI, m.a, 


Ab the 19th centuiy draws its close with the pal® 
converging stretuns of decadent and semi-decadent 
poetiy and piose in the higher spheres of creative 
activity, and the cultivation of the ‘*style” for its own 
sake with Wilde. Ernest Dowson, George Moore and 
Arthur Symons and in the lower sphere, the doctrine 
of action and mystical imperialism rattled forth in the 
schoolboy jingoism of Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats 
towers above all others as the greatest poet of his age. 
Yeats was unique in his generation in deliberately 
rejecting the scientific approach and the stoical 
scepticism which it fostered. The Irish Literary R®" 
vival coincided with the growth of the Irish Nationalist 
Movement, although Yeats himself turned away in 
Bcom from the conflict and passions of his time to 
the dim twilight lands of Celtic folklore, to theosophy, 
astrology and cryistal-gasing. In his early youth he was 
deprived of his religion by his father. He substituted 
this by a mixture of Celtic legend, Hindu philosophy 
and sheer superstition which stood him well. 

Hifl early verse drew largely upon Irisli myth a^id 
folklore as upon the verse and the theory of the 
French Symbolists. It is peopled with supernatural 
figures out of Celtic legends and with images of fantastic 
creatures, like the boar without bristles signifying 
winter and death, and the hound with one car who 
pursues the deer with no horns signifying sexual desire. 
His verse took fiamo from the intellectual fire of 
Shi'lley’s Proniethiiun Unbound,, but Yeats wan tno 
wise to lapse os Shelley sometimes did into flat allegory. 
His study of the symbolic books of Blake and of the 
philosophy of the Hindu mystics helped to nourish in 
other ways his taith in the miracle-working image, the 
living invigorating symbol which the poet takes from 
his people and from the genius of his native place. 
Many of his later poems express a philosophy which 
developed out of the doctrine of the Oriental sages. 
The symbols here differ from those of the early lyrics : 
the sun and the changing moon, the hawk's blind logic 
and butterfly that is the soul, thj gyre and the tower, 
replace the rose and the graves and the Druid imagery. 
These are difficult poems for one unprepared to accept 
Yeats's archaic system, with its Zodiacal signs and the 
Bysantine remotenese. But they are instinct with a 
vitality which taves them from dry abstraction, and 
they are rich with a wisdom found nowhefe else, unless 
it be in Blake's Marrictge oj Heaven and Hell. The 
thoughts which fill them are thoughts of Blake : 

Energy is eternal Delight 

The road of excess leadi to the pahee of vriedom 

Improvement makes strait roads ; but crooked 

roads 

Without improvement are roads of germst ^ 

One law for the lAon ovd the Or is oppression. 

A dreamer and a visionary, he hits confessed that 
he does not always understand hrs own imaginings, 
Bor always interpret them in the same way. If the 
poet is putried about the meaning of the poem, it is 


not surprising that hio reader should be' so, when 
like Yeats hc> deals with medieval magio and Indian 
philosophy. He gives emotional credence to ideas which 
his reason re'jects. Hostile to reason," though marked by 
nimble wit and an acute intelligence Yeats's genius 
cannot interpret this age to itself. But the very body 
of myth and symbol which has stood like a cloud 
between him and his more tough-minded con- 
temporaries has lifted his poetry to a height to which 
burdened by brute fact and confused by the disordeiB 
of the moment they could not climb. 

He has drawn sustenance from a native tradition 
which satisfied his ineradicable mysticism, and from 
a native landscape wliicli has offered to his more active 
imagination the equivalent of what the Lake landscape 
offered to Wordsworth. 

The mystic has been defined as one who believes 
in the spiritual apprehension of truthB beyond the 
understanding whereas the metaph 3 rsica 1 poet blends 
the stmsuous with the mystic charging his creations with 
warmth and pictorial quality. If he is a mysftic, as is 
not seldom the case, his work is the very utterance of 
the intelleijtiml love of God If not, it still expresses 
m intellectual love, but this lime a love of all that 
makes man lament his mortality. Both notes are 
sounded in the poetry of Yeats. 

His poetry is great because, to employ a distinction 
as valuable as it is venerable, it is tbe product not of 
Fancy, but of Imagination. Hardy is an imaginative 
poet but in Yeats the modifying, unifying energy is 
more powerful, ranges more easily back and forth 
between the physical and the ideal world. One finds it 
in his early love lyrics, overwrought though they are 
with elaborate symbol and dim with cloudy meta^ 
phor. One finds it more clearly at work after the poet 
tired of the rich romantic colouring which he had first 
used, began deliberately as he tells us, to remodel his 
style trying to make verse that should be 

as cold 

And passionate as the dawn. 

The poem called The Fisherman, in which he des- 
cribee his altered mood in the changed manner, is 
cDiiHummalc example of that coldness, as of a bare 
stone, and of that passion, as of a lighted aky. Much 
of hie poetry of his middle and old age is thus <^ld 
and passionate, a conjunction of attributes which is 
incredible until one examines the work in which they 
exist together. The union of opposites is what makes 
Yeats a metaphysical poet, in the sense that Donne is 
such. He has not Donne's curiosity about current 
ideas. He has Donne’s energy and his wit, his intensity 
and his self-awareness. He is like him, too, in having 
yoked togethei two parts of a personality which almost 
seem two selves : the mystical and the practical, the 
attentive Platonist aod Uic active patriot. For if the 
wealth of Celtic mythology and Irk^ folklore consoled 
Yeats for the harenness and the sordidness of modem 
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urbali he recogcized early 'that his dream of a 
free and united Ii^land would bear no fruits unlesu it 
were manured .by practical politics. 

He has been a scrupulous craftsman and that is a 
great iidvantagc with him, whether he is turning a 
savage epigiam, winspering :i Itnc song, naming over 
to himsflf friend- and eru-mir'- airiuiig political martyr''' 
or dreaming a waking dieuri ui a haunted tower, he 
WTil.es a poem iitl.eilv sidf-eontained He is neither a 
bcmliiiieijtaliE't uor a rhef wrirtiui. mi lliat even when (jn-' 


cannot accept his vision of reality 'one is perauaded 
into a willing suspension of disbelief by the force t)f 
his art. His claim to fpealnese lies both .in the vigour 
and integrity of his pemonality and the high skill with 
which he expresses his res^tontie to life. But it is some- 
Ihing buMind thrse^-a coaibimtion of energy and 
vifiion .lOd technic d rfj:up<d('nce that allows him to 
ply unl):im]H red between the two world-= denoted by 
Sautayana as the realm of mailer and the realm of 
e«Bence. 

: 0 : 


THE KEW GARDENS 

Fouiiilation of Kulilier IniUiHlry 

Hy PHYLLIS bOVKLb 


With wuh’. gi-n-ion- hi-vii' uiih a \ l^ta of tall li‘t*es, 
iiul d' \\> Hi 1(0 ( l\ i'i'ol ii'^ioii 1 )(ii‘d(‘r and rooker> 

ihmr IK ul\ ill iIk' \'mi n»nnd.- 1 lu' “Wonder 
(’iiid(ii of th(’ Lilli, -di I'l I'piw" lie< ‘1 lew mile.** out. of 



Till o-t o<k 1h( main niu-eum. built in liS57, 
w.is boriu' by llu' India Office 

London, on (he Hivei 'rhauie''!. Utlifially d is nanual 
the Royal Botaiuc (^ardc‘n^, but Londoners cull it, 
simjily “Kew Ganlens’' 

Kew Gardens, a few miles away from London, 
is dear and familiar to the British. They take their 
children to sjxuid happy days wandering through the 

•6 • 


2^5 acres of wood- and iavvns, Tlu'", ‘■It on the grass 
peih.ip.- lais.'atl) a tna that can'-’ a- .i liny seedling, 
jroni (>]• A'S'a, hut winch lias ’low become inured 

HijiainV clinia 1'hc'y h'arn lie* names of flowers 



Exhibits in om* of Kews inuseumK sliosv 
economic usC'- of \anous kiiuL of fibres, 
leave.s and yariih 

they ho]>(- to glow m llieir own gardens, and maivcl 
over the exotic 'n!oom< and perfume- h. tlu' great 
hothouses. 

To Kew Gardens comes als(.i Uk' .sludent. Four 
n.uscums set in the grounds show the many domestic 
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and industrial activities which result froin tihc study and diihculty was to get the plants from one side of 
of botany. Huge logs of beautifully grained wood the world to the other at a time when transport was 
from every continent are arranged .side by side with and cumbersome. The seeds of the Para-rubber 

a finished article — a screen, a table— even pictures tree lose their vitality in seven weeks, and, if planted 
fashioned by the skilful use of different shades and after that, will not grow. 

colours of woods. Henry Wickham, one of Kew Gardens’ experts at 

that date," went out to South 


America, collected 70,000 of these 
seeds and bi^gan his famous journey 
back to England. It was a journey 
full of adventure and of mi.shap, but 
he arrived just in time. The glass- ^ 
houses in the Garderts werr^ stripped 
of their other plants anti flowers, 
and the whole staff were S(5t to the 
task of sowing the preruous seeds. 
Two weeks later 1,700 rubber plants 
were growing at Kew. It v;:is from 
those plants, stmt out, to Ceylon 
and Malaya in 1873. that has deve- 
loped the industry which has since 
provided huge quantities of cheap 
rubber for the world. 

Today, Kew Gardens still plays a 
part in Britain's industrial and 
economic life. When Japan over-run 
the main rubber-growing areas m 
the Far East and the Allies 



at Kew. with Ibc ro<e -garden in ll\t foreground 


Sociut'ific research dt'Vclopt^^l 
dbriug World War 11 is featured 
there. A potato is surrounded by 
dosens of tost tubes, each cojitam- 
ing a different product made from 
the vegetable, from the simple 
dehydrated version for kitchen usg^ 
to indust’-ial alcohol. And one '.show- 
case, the glass always smeared by th(' 
rubbing of small iuinds and luxsc'S, 
contains ciwomUs — now no longer 
importcid into Britain — and the 
various processe.s which lead to tin* 
making of enticing sweetmeats 
Much scientific research has b(’eu 
carried out at Kew Gardens. It was 
as a result of the work don,* there 
that bread-fruit and quinine were 
introduced generally to the British 
Empire. The same experts cheapen’d 
the production of tea, making it a 

popular drink instead of a luxury, 'Pke most popular exhibit in the tropical department is Victoria 
and developed the cultiiation Regia, the giant water lily from Guiana 

of co(Hja, cloves, bananas?, caniohor and si'ul wore confronted with an acute shortage, it wa3 
hemp. to Jvew^ Gardens officials that Britain’s experts turned 

But perhaps the mosL historic and far-icachmg for help. Vitally important work has been done there, 
eufrerpn.se in the history of the Roy.il Botanic Gardens where the great industiy was first initiated, in finding 
was a dash half across the world whicTn led to the alternative supplies and substitutes for rubber, 
foundation of tiic modern rubber industry'. Valuable work has been done also in producing 

rara-nibber trees grew in .South .Amorica, but drug.s from British flowers and plants and in develop- 
production was small and prices high. It rras seen ing home-grown foodstuffs for cattle and poultry, 
that the climates of Ceylon and of Malaya were ideal Before World War 11 these coounioSities were all im* 
for the development of rubberi It was in the 1870*0 ported from abroad, ami the research done in thif 
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direction has been of tremendous help in saving much 

needed shipping space. 

It was’ the* Kew Gardens oxperU who disenvereii 
the important health-giving Vitamin in th«- hij)<: (or 
benios) of rose bushes, when shipping eoulil not be 
spared to bring to* Britain s shores the manges the 
British u.'^id to eat all the year round. Now their 
(sihildron have regular sui^plies of a pleasant, sweet 
rose-hip syrup. The homo produftion of vege tables has 
been increased by fine strains of seeds developed at 
Kew Gardens. And from the common stingirig-Tinttlc, 

•a weed found .eviM-ywhiTc in Britain, a high-clas.'s jiap'^r, 
particularly iisi'tiil in the construction of clocl.ricai 
equipment, lias been developed, while its U‘avo.'< have 

: 0 : 


been made to yitdd a much-needed pigment, supplies 
of which formerly were always imported. 

For :i long lime Kow Gardens lhas be^ the train- 
ing i'(‘nt)(‘ for .students who become botanists ^^nd 
skilled, specialist gardeners. After their training many 
them work in other countries, and spread the 
knowledge they gaiiv^d in this pleasant garden by the 
RiviM Ttiames. 

But for the people of Britain Kew Gardens means 
primarily that it is a centre of gentle beauty, where 
parents sit among the trees and flowers they love and 
lej their children >vander freely across the grass. A 
place of e^x^ape and peace, apart from the hurry of 
Jjfr in the metropolis. 


THE SHRINE OF SRI VITHOBA AT PANDHARPUR 

Hv M B S. RAO 


Thf. ‘fasi iinlo death* iiudiMtaki'ii t)> Sn Sane Guniji 
\fi an e]K)»'h-iuMking evoiil in the history of llu* Han- 
.ian.=^ of Mfharashtra, whi(‘h in its wako has brought 
the famous shrine of Sn Villioba at Pan<lharpur into 
liiiielighi. Si ailing Ids eari'cr as a teacher on obtaining 
his M \ rtegrei', SaiU' Guruji was for niany years 
known f('r his versatih' Marathi writings advocating 
tlie ui»lift of tli(' masse-' Since he hW' been an 


Sn Vuhoba and Rnkhmai whose images arc installed 
llieveiu. Sam* Guruji iriadp a tour round Mahar.asht.ra 
to rt'U'^e tlu‘ eonscienee of the upper-class* Hindu, 
soc.ielv and to persuade the Badves or temple autho- 
rities to throw opim the door.'^ of this shrine to the 
Harijans. In Kovemlua' last year, he was about to start 
ft liunger -strike to aclileve this purpose, but. wa.s pre- 
upon by his followers to pfistpone the ordeal 
for .six months. Failing, however, 
to .«ep any change of heart in the 
Badves even after six months, 
Sane Guruji started on the 
morning of the first of May his 
epic ‘fast unto death* before the 
teni])l(' of Vithoba. His unshak- 
able ro.solve and the certainty of 
his ileath if the fasi was pro- 
longed at last induced the Bad- 
ves to announce nublicly their 
readiness to throw the temple 
0 ]>en to the Harijana. 'fliey made 
a declaration to this effect on the 
lOih of May before the District 
Jourt under the Temple Entry 
Act of 1938, and on the night of 
this memorable* day at eight 
o’clock Sane Guruii ended his 
great fast to the immense relief 
and joy of Harijans ^nd other 
suppre.sflcd ehistw's of Maha- 
rashtra. 

l ying in the Southern Maharatta country on the 
bank of the Cliaiidrabhaga River in the Sbolapur 
dhstrict of the Bombay Presidency, Pandharpur w 
situated 33 mile.s from Kurclwadi on liu' Bombay- 
Madra-s line of the M. & S. M. Railway and is easily 
i(\'u*h('d by the Barsi Light Railway. 

Pilgrims flock to this place on tin Ekadfushi day.s 
of the months of Ashad and Kaitik to pay their 



On the banks of I he River Ciiandrablmg 

important figuri^ as a Coiigi’ess Socialist worke- and 
has undergone incarceration more than once. After his 
release ui 1946. devoted himself to the .service of 
the Untouchables and otlier down-trodden rlasw’s oJ 
the province. 

I’lie shrine of Pandharpur is the hol> i>i' holic.s to 
.the masses of Maharashtra, and a galaxy of poet-saints 
hitve aung the glories and .praises of the divine couple 
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homage to the deities of Sri Vithoba and Rukmini. Sri 
Vithoba is an incarnation of the God Vishnu, one of 
the trinity Gods of Hindu Mythology, And there ia a 
legend behind it which is inte^resting. The worship ol 
Sri Vithoba started during the 14th century and 
originat^jd with the Saint Pundalik. This saint was 
in his early days a rebellious youth who neglected his 
duty towards his old parents. But later in life, coming 
into contact with a great sage he took to the service 
of his old parents as the noblest act to attain salvation 
or moksJm in life. So taking his parents in a kavadiT 
he went on a round of pilgrimage to all the holy places 
of India. The story runs that once whilst Pundalik was 
bu8>* bathing in the Chnndrabhaga River, the God 
Vishnu pleased with hi« parental devotion paid him 
a visit. Being busy attending to his parents Pundalik 


A palanquin lihajan jiarty 

threw a brick to ihe dixine guest asking him to wait 
till ho finished his duties to his old parents. And when 
he came to worship Him, Vishnu blessed him. And it 
is the belief from that lime that Sri Vishnu is stand- 
ing there and Idesse.-? his devotei’s on every Ekadashi 
day. From that time he is known as Vithoba, as Ftf. 
in Marathi means brick and Vithoba means ‘one stand- 
ing on a Vii or brick.* 

On the Ashad Ehidashi day (June-July) the God 
Vithoba is said to retire with Rukmini to take a long 
period of rest" and to return fui the K(t)'Uk Ekadashi 
day (Nov .-Doc.). And those two days of EkadfiM are 
considered fJ.s the mosit, auspicious ones when, Vithoba 
responds fully to the prayers (>f his devotees and offers 
them his greatest blessings. So on these two days 
Yalroj? are held at Pandharpur, Many diiys before this 
Yatm, pilgrims arrive at Pandharpur by bullock-<‘arts, 
l)us<es and special tniins from nearby x illages and far- 
off places in India. Some believe that greatest benefit 
is derived by travelling tc this shrine on foot. So, 

* Two ^Mkoto hung on either end* of « ^o end earrlod 
the ithouMer*. 


many days ahead they start in batches called Vam led 
by a Bhuva or Holy Man ; and travelling by day and 
resting by night in the villages on the? wayside 
reacli this holy place. Whilst trudging this long dis- 
tance they pray and sing Bhajans to the accompani- 
ment of cymbals and dancing and lessen the weariness 
of their journey. 

The Yatras last for five days each time. And on 
these days of faffting and prayers all the rest-houses 
(or Dharmashalas) and shady spots on the banks of 
the river and nearby fields ar^ occui)iod by the 
pilgrims. And on the .Ekadashi day the pilgrim® 
observe complete fasting with the name of the deity 
of Sri Vithoba on their lii»s. Fron» dawn to dusk on this 
great day of fasting :xnd prayers all the paths to the 
Chandrabhaga River and the shrine of Vithoba are 
crowded ti» their full. .4u(l as 
they meet at ^'arioiis cros.sings 
the great crowd swells and a din 
of noise is created due to the 
beating of t-he drums, blowing 
of trumpet-, ringing of cymbals 
accompanied with songs anil cries 
of “Jai, Jai Vittal” to which the 
pilgrims danci' in emotinri. And 
all along ihe imlhs arc pic- 
turesque old buildings where the 
local residents and their inlgrim 
guests wail, oermpying nil places 
of vantage to waitch and pray ns 
the batches or pns^ bearing 
palanquins of the images ol 
Vithoba's feet singing Bhajan 
songs as they dance to the ring- 
ing of cymbals. 

Taking tlicir purifying baths at 
the river the pilgrims pay tlieir 
liomage to the river-god by 
thn>w'ing their off(*rings of cficoanuts imd coins in the 
ri\er-bed and performing certaiii rites. After this they 
visit the shrine of Sri Vithoba to w' 0 ]>}jip Him. Entering 
the inner precincts of the temple is ji great- problem on 
the days of Yatran. For, you will have to wait in two 
queues, one beietig for men and th»' other for women. 
And when your turn comes you are escorted by the 
controlling police into the temple. Offering your 
dnkshhia or cash offerings to the Badve or priest you 
garland the image nf Sri Vithoba and fall at His feet 
and pay your homage to this deity, thus finishing the 
great purpose of your visit. 

The pilgrims during the five days of the Yatra 
spend their time in meditation, in singing Bhajam and 
in hearing Kirtam of the lives of the past devotees of 
Sri Vithova amongst whom are a galaxy of noble 
saints and eduratioiiists. They also visit the various 
memorials mised to the noted devotees of the Great 
Deity, whose fame has been in existence since the 
Hth century. These memorials are found scattered 
around Pandharpur uud ire pres<frved in safety 
to the very present limes. The pilgrims after 
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this, break their fasts on the Dwadashi day that 
follows the holy day of Ekadashi. And taking a 
sumptuous irft^al which is the prasad (food offering) 
of the God Vithoba they disburse to their homes. 

Now amongst the various sages that have been 
'famous for their 'devotion to Sri Vithoba are many 
whose careers are of importance for their spiritual 
thoughts and philosophic insight. Of whom mention 
may be made of Sri Chokamela, Namdev and Tuka- 
ram. In the beginning of the 14th century there lived 
at Anagod near Pandliarpur a pious couple Mukta 
Bai and Suriama belonging to the Mhar or untouchable 
community. Tlicy were noted for their piety, and 
being the owners of nearly half the cultivable laud 
in tliis village, were considered to lead a happy life. 
But one sorrow troubled I hem very much and that 


was that they had no issue in spite of their visit to 
ihe shrine of Sri Vithoba many times. And it is stated 
that once whilst Mukta Bai was conveving mangoes 
from their land to be offcivd to the Governor of 

Bedar, an old Brahmin aco-cst^d her and asked her to 

give him five mangoes as he w'as d.ving of hunger. At 
fu’st the honest Mukta Ba^ disagreed, but when the 
old man said he would die at her feet if not fed, she 
offered him five mangoes. Taking these mangoes the 
old mkn blcased Mukta Bai with five children and di**- 

appeared. Some months after, a son was born to this 

pious couple who was Chokamola the Sage noted for 
his poetic wisdom and saintly life. 

Having been brought up under the liitclago of pious 
parents Cbokamela led a saintly life and went to 
Pandharpur to offer his worship to Sri Vithoba. But 
being an untouchable he was not allowed to enter the, 
temple. And sonic of the ortho(|o.\ devotee.'j began 1o 
.scoff at him, .so relates Mahipnti, » vei-se-wiiter ol 
those time's. But not heeding to this criticism tlie wise 
* and saintly Ohokamela replied as quoted in .1 few 


verses translated fiorn Marathi by a writer which 
run thus : 

'The sun, though parted by uimumb'ercd miles. 
Still on the lotus sheds his radiant smiles ; 

The moon, though high and liigher still she soar, 
Spurns not the passion of the fond chiker. 

So too. High Hea-ven’s I;Ord may yet incline 
Hope of the hrlidcs-', to thi.^ prayer of mine 
From far the mother runs hor young to save, 
From far He sees .and shrinks not from the slave.*’ 
These few lines w^hich were the few available onoa 
published, can be easily made out and are as melo- 
dious as any other poems in Maralhi, But in spite of 
his greatness as a saint, (’hokanielu’s death was a tragic 
one Having been orderr‘d bv the governor of Bedar 
bj build a wall around thi' town of Mangalvedi, 
(’hokamcla a.=krd to help his Mhar Tuafi'»^>s. 

Whilst th(* wall was being 
constructed a part of it 
down and crushed under it the 
labourers of whom C’hokamela 
was one. For long the bones of 
these unfortunate ones were not 
traced amidst the, debri- of the 
fallen wall. But when Narndev, 
the tailor saint nnd devotee of 
Sri Vithoba, was inspired by a 
message from God, he went and 
removed the bones of Choka- 
'mela from the ruins and took 
them to Pandharpur, where, till 
today they are found pre.sterved 
in honour within a ^structure 

constructed over Hum and 
W’-orship]>ed by the untouch- 
ables. 

Many of our riaders niav 
havT seen (lie girat and farnous 
film Tuhniimi depicting the 
>’l)3niual of tlu' great 

.sage of Deliu wdio is a (iL\ol(<l w'0;'shj]>jK‘r of 
Sri Voh'tha uf FaiiHhaipiii . 'riii' sjgc nopal as 
a great poet w’Iiom’ fihhdhfjs air' to this vt '-v day sung 

through'Mit Muljar.ishtra and air noted for their 

sjuritual tlioughis un ll.» divine iuearnaiion nf Vishnu 
and his devolc'e,> liied amid-! }i'»\erlv and b.'Toav^c- 
ment his life was a grc'ai struggle' for att'iining 
superhuman lieiglit> in tins \ery life and he did 
achieve this great, aim Of him Ihof. IJanade f-ays ; 

“There is a. sort, of Heg« lian dialeetic (Ilcgcrs 
idealism of logical argument) in Tuka^am’s soul. In 
the first stage of his career, hr si'ems to have re- 
solved to withdraw him'-elf from the life of the 
world with u detenimned effort to win fejiiritiial 
knowledge. Tliis is the stage of po.‘<il.ive affirmation 
Then comes the stage of negation, the dj?rk night 
of Tukaram’s soul, a stage wlien Tukarain w'a^i war- 
ring with hi.«J own self. Finally, there is I lie s|;ige of 
new affirmalioii, namely, the camall'tion o( the 
original deleriiniiation and tlie middh iiegaiion into 
a final vision of godhead whicli sirperscdes both." 
Beginning Ins career as an orphan and hi-- elder 
b: other being irresponsible the burden of the whole 



Pilgrims I'ooking a sumptuoug meal <jn the Dwad ahi da-v 
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family fell on Tukaram’s shoulders. In the famine that days, on the last day of which the manuscripts ewe 
raged in this part of the country he lost his son and to him floating from the bed of the river. After this 
wife. And he was married later to a girl from Poona miracle he was honoured as a great saint, and those 
who was a veritable shrew. Besides this, out of envy who had scoffed at him till then began to pray and 
of Tukaram’s fame the Patel or Hoad of tho village became his disciples. After his death a tomb-like 
" and a Brahmin, Ramashastri by name, conspired to struclurc was built in front of the tem’plc of Sri Vithoba 
drive him out of the village and to throw his manus- in the inner side of which is a bust of the Poet Saint 
cript verses in the river. Embittered at this Tukaram wearing the old typo of Mahratta turban {jmgri) still 
sat meditating on the bank of the river for fourteen seen a1 Dehu, a village about 20 miles from Poona. 

U. S. NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The nursery school ha^ won lo.- itself a permanent children experience during their early years strongly 
place in the edncntioiial .^ytttem of the United States, affecls their value to themselves and l^o society.” 

Relating this concept to the neces- 



sary disciplines of a democratic 
culture, the National Education 
Association, in a pamphlet issued 
recently, says : ‘The initiation, 
growth, and development of demo- 
cratic disciplines constitute an essen- 
tial part of education.** f>uch ideas 
as respect for others, co-operative 
effort, appreciation of deferred 
valiK'p, fair play, rational thinking, 
self-reliance, indivitiual freedom and 
responsibility require continuous 
education, not waiting uT»on the 
compulsory school age of six years. 

Tliere are probably mcire than 
fourteen million chfidren under six 
years of age in the United States, 
■of whom at least half are in rural 


A ])hysicaJ check-up on arrival eaidi morning sets the inothor’s 
mind at rest, about the health of her child 

Education for children of three to 


areas. Var>’ing in n.itional, racial, 
religious, economic and cultural 
backirroiird«. they require ednea- 


fivc years of .age is now regarded 
in the United States as the coming 
responsibility of the public educa- 
tion system. Recent policy state- 
ments issued by the United Stales 
Office of Education and by the 
National Education Association re- 
view wartime extension of educa- 
tional service.? to young children 
and recommend a post-war program 
which will incron.se community 
responsibility in this area. 

While important legislati\e, finan- 
cial and organizational problems will 
require solutfon, the goal has been 
clearly s(’t and the road charted 
which will ultimately bring increased 
protection and bettor eductitional 
development lo the youngest citiasenB 
of the nation. 



The social philo^ophy uuderU’'"^''’ A post -luncheon nap in the sun for an hour or two is scheduled 
the practice of exltinding educa- for tlic children 

lional servicis to children (ri three and huual services of many type.*?. The public School at 
four includes tho now famihur idea that ''what present serves the . imporUnt function of “child 
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children are encouraged to learn painting which is one of The children are taught like ^wn-up band-players to play i 

the best forms of self-expression the nursery school lythm band 
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accouDtiug**-~^that is, gathering and recording the 
basic data for each ohild in the community. Some 
schools do more than supply factual items about the 
community's children and plan for their entry into 
school ; they have become a co-ordinating agency for 
community programs of child care. 



There is a “Jungle Gym’* or some similar play 
HiUipiijoTit outdoors lor fine weatlicr and in- 
doors for rainy days at rn-osl U, S. nursery 
bchooLs 

In New York Cily, the Bank Street School, one 
of the earliest of tins type of center m America, was 
started many ye.ars before Uie war by Jiarriet John- 
son. 'J\'iichers‘ ('ollegi^ a jjurl of Columbia University, 
has an oxcclJeiU nur^t^ry si'hool, and Cornell University 
at Itliaca, Nt w Y'ork, cnmlurU a model one m eon- 
necliou with its department of Home Economics. 

Some schools also have been bringing l.ogethcr 
children of two to six years of age for Uie purpose of 
supervised play. Thest^ children assemble in groups at 
regular intervals once, twice, or three times a week 
under ihc guidance of u qualified ntinsery school 
teacher. 


The public, nursery school, serving primarily three 
and four-year-olds is the most significant development 
of recent years in helping to insure ^good medicaii 
physical and nutritional care for young children na 
well as in providing a good environment for work, 
play and ’adventure. Work with and* through the hom^ 
and providing parent education as aii integral part of 
Urn program^ the nursery school has experienced 
accelerated development during the war years as a 
•means of meeting problems of« child care intensified by 
the employment of mothers outside the home and the 
absence of fathers in the armed forces. 

The children in the nursery school are divided 
into age groups and are taken outdoors alternatively 
on this basis. For example, the older childien go out 
after the morning physical examination while younger 
ones do modelling, painting, music and so forth. They 
go out to play while the elder ones work on some 
project. 

At 10 o'clock, crackers and milk arc served at 
tables. In the latter part of the morning, there is a 
part ol restful activity, such as singing or story-telling 
until it is time for the children to get ready fur lunch. 
Limdh is a hearty meal consisting of meat, two vege- 
lable.s, salad, de.s^crt and plenty of milk. Around 
1 o’clock the children are ready to rest and sleep on 
little canvas cots. They slec^p for an hour or two, 
depending on their ages. They are sei-ved fruit juice 
and cookies before going on a “project lour*’ or walk 
to places of interest, such as those which liave been 
.subjects in their school projects. 

On their return, each child does whal(?ver activity 
In* 1ms personally scletited. This is followed by supper 
4-30 o'clock or a .substantial “snack” although the 
child usually g(*ts a meal at home before going to 
bod. Walks and outdoor i»lay depend on the weather, 
Thii ‘ Jungle Gym/’ a ladderlike affair on which 
young ones imitate circus animals, is in the yard and 
also indoors, so that it can be used in good or in bad 
weather. Even the liny toU climb all over this 
apparatus under close supervision. 

Almost no effort is made to start a child on his 
formnl education. At some of the schools, however, 
there are jigisaw puzzles in which simple words are 
part of the picture. The same thing is also done with 
numerals and elementary addition. If a child has 
h'arned to road at home, he is encouraged to continue 
at the nu^^!e^3’ school. — VSTS. 


fSRATUM 

The Modem Revine foi OcJobf'r, BM7, ‘*The Problem of Water Fertility in Fish Culture”: Page 312, 
colmuu 2, paragraph 5, line 4 : fu “Rolm and Katia’ rt ttd “Sole and Chilol.” Then the .line will read, 
. such as Sole and Chiid feed on , , 


MOTOR WAVd FOR RRlTAtf^ 

By Sm WILLIAM BOOTES, xax. 


Britain's roads arc but the devclopmout through tho 
cesuturk^s of the old R<Mnan roads, the medieval pil- 
grims' tracks and tho coiicliing highways of bygone 
days. Through the cc'nturies they have been relaid 
countless times, but their j)ath has rarely been 
deflected from that which they followed in the earliest 
days. 

It was G. K. Chesterton who wrote that it was 
‘*the rolling English druukurd who made the rolling 
Eiiglisli road.” This has raitjed a serious problem 
which the British Road Ft'dorntion is planning to solve. 
Britain’s highways today, despite their excellence, are 
quite inadequate to carry Britain’s ever- increasing 
indiifitrial and pa,««r‘nger traffic, and the British Road 
Federation has already produced a plan, formulated 
by Britain's leading traffic experU, surveyors and land- 
jscapo architects, which is designed to give Britain a 
n('w s>%stem of trunk roads, eai)ablo of meeting these 
growing demands. 

That such a plan is e.ssentiitl to the well-being of 
Britain was foresorm no fewer than 40 years ago by 
the then Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur Balfour, who on 
May 11, 1900, spoke the following words in the House 
of . Commons : 

'T sometimes dream that, in addition to rail- 
ways and tramways, we shall see great highways 
constnictcd for rapid motor tran5*port and confined 
to motor traffic, which will have the immenso 
advantage of taking the workmen from door to door, 
which no iramcar and no railway can do.” 

That Mr, Balfour should have foreseen tho preass- 
ing need for an orderly road-buildnig plan for Britain 
at a time when motorists were still considered daring 
pioneers and craay inventors, only accentuates the 
greater need for that plan today, for in tho 46 years 
that have elapsed little provision for this growth of 
motor traffic has been made. 

This plan was originally put forward in 1938, and 
was sponsored by the County Surveyors Society. By 
its development by the British Road Federation it 
provides for the construction of seven new motor 
roads, five leading direct from London. Thus, by this 
plan, the capital will be linked direct by maj(»r trunk 
roads, which will by-pass all large towns, with New- 
castle, Carlisle, South Wales, Southampton and Ports- 
mouth, all of ^hich arc largo industrial areas or sea 
porta. 


The plan also includes the construction of thre^ 
now motor roads connecting Manchester with Hullt 
Glasgow with Darlington, and Bristol with Sheffield. 
Although this only means the construction of 1,000 
miles of new roads, it will bring about an immediate 
speeding up of motor traffic between those impoitant 
centres, and greatly facilitate transport of manu- 
factured goods from the factoiy to the porta, 

This plan, although soemingly on such a small 
scale, will greatly bonrTit producers, distributors and 
the consuming public, both in Britain and abroad. It 
will stimulate trade by facilitating faster transport; it 
will reduce the cost of food, essential commodities and 
manufactured articles by a considerable reduction in 
transport costs. This is proved by one fact alone, that 
the transport delays in the London area alone cost 
W(‘ll over £20,000,000 a year in pre-war years. 

The plan will also relievi* congestion on local and 
other roads, and be greatly instnunimtal in preventing 
accidents which arc caused by trunk roads passing 
through villages and towns, and by the mingling of 
fast and slow traffic. 

That is tho praclical side of the plan, but it doeR 
not ignore artistic demands. Too often in tho past, 
both in Britain and abroad, new roads have been 
pnf^lied across tho country without any regard for ita 
natural beauty and scenery. The wliole world has 
known the evils of ribbon development and the ugli- 
ness which it brings in its wake. Our plan is for the 
road.s to conform with tin landscape. They will follow 
the courses of streams and rivers where practicable. 
They will skirt the 'hills, following the natural folds 
of the land. The plan insists on the beauty of the 
British countryside being proflorved by preserving 
historic towns and picturesque old villages. 

The cost will be immense, but quite justifiable, for 
if will bring benefits to all. These major trunk roada 
which we have designed will be 100 feet wide through-^ 
out, and will consist of two 30 feet carriage-ways 
divided by a laid-out grass centre strif) planted witth 
flowering trees and shrubs. At intersections where a 
considerable amount of the present traifaport delays 
are caused, the crossings will be effected by clover- 
leaf junctions, such as are already in use in America, 
but not yet introduced in Britain. 
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BELWA WHERE THE RAMPARTS OF BHDf CONVERGE 


Bt MONORANJON GUPTA, »jm. 


Ik ilie July, 1947, issue of The Modem Review I have 
given a short description of the village Belwa where 
the two Ck>ppGr Plates of Mabipala 1 and fiigraha- 
pala III have been discovered. A study of th(^ plates 
has brought out several interesting points for 
research. One of the iniqst prominent points is the 
importance of Belwa itself. 


age that ha\'e already been found in this part of 
tihj country. 

(c) A chain of 22 villages the names of which 
all end in gaH surrounding the village of 

Belwa. 

The above-mentioned points (a), (b) and (c) Bxo 
claiified in the following lines : 

(i) A map of the rampa^ 
(locally known as Jangals) which 
now exist as low earthen embank, 
nients is given herewith. It raises 
the question : ‘What was the. 
importance of Belwa so that it 
was giv’Pu such extra protection?' 

(ti) According to the map, 
Bangarh (a copper-pl.-xte of 
Mahipala was found in this 
villiigo), Dibardighi (Dibyak’s 
uillar is found in this lake), 
Mahisantosh (mmy old relics are 
found in this village), Agra (a 
mound preser\Td by the Archaeo- 
logical Department) and Belamla 
(Chaudi, Siirja and Basudeva 
images diseotered in this village 
are preserved in the Varendra 
Rpsearrli Society’s museum), are 
situated in the west of the E. B. 
Rly. line. They have all been dia* 
cussed before by several workers. 



]3elwa is not only the abode 
of Jayananda Devasarman, the 
recipient of the gifts from 
Vigrahapala III, but it appears 
to be the village still contain- 
ing lakes and temples gifted by 
Mahipala I. Mahipala’s plate 
also mentions an allowance* of 
land for the Knibai'ta tribe. 
This tribe later (about 100 years 
after), during the reign of 
Mahipala II, drove the Pal 
Dynasty out of Bengal under 
the 'leadership of Dibyak, a 
Kaibarta chief of North Bengal. 
Dibyak was succeeded by his 
nephew Bhim, and Bhim*.s ram- 
parts are still to be found in 
the districts of Dinajpur, Rang- 
pur, Bogra and Rajshahi. 

When searching for the 
peculiarities of Belwa, we have 
come across ,^he following 
facts : 

(a) Sev^ jamparts 
Bhim converge in the neigh- 
bourhood of ^elwa. 

(M It is link in the., chain 
of the old relics of that 



DISTANCES FROM BELWA 

1. Kanagari— 1 mile, 2. Balagari— 6 'iniiles, 3. Binnagari^ miles, 
4. Jigagari-^ miles, 5. Saudgari— 3 miles, 6. Ka8igari--3 miles, 
7. Singhigan-^ mil^, 8. Nika^ah— 7 miles, 9. Eififtkoregari— 7 miles, 
10. Chopagari-— 8 miles, 11. Hijolgari— 9 miles, 12. Jorgari— 8 miles, 
13. Puagari— 1 mite, U. Dhananjoygari— 1 rntte, 16. Palogari— 1 
mile, 16. Sol^gati—l mHe, 17. Nedaigati-*-! mite, 18. Pachagari— 
i mile, 19. Kuebilagari— 1 mile, 20. Bhutmiri— 4 miles, 21. I^a-. 
gad— 4 n41es, 22* A^la gan--4 mites, 


♦ ifa 
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Tillages east ctf the railway line, fiamely. Baigran^ 
(a copper plate and *8hiva temple have been un- 
earth^ at this place), Kasbaudiai (a very big 
Buddha metal image and 'Srec' metal imago have 
been found here) and GMioraghat (once a forest- 
fort of Hindu kings but subsequently taken over by 
^ Gasi Ismail and a city was built there) have also 
attracted attention. Belwa is a village situated 
between Bsigram and Ghora^at. 

Hii) A plan of the village Belwa with 22 
villages, names of which all end with pari is 
given. The distances of these villages from Belwa 
are from* one mile to nine miles. This appears to 
be peculiar. But whnt is the reason 7 What is the 
meaning of pan ? Ls it a derivative of gasrh (fort)? 

The old bed of the river Karotoya is very near 
and the Jayattkatidhabar from which Mahipala I made 
a gift of tliis Belwa copper-plate is named Sahasaganda, 
situated near a big river.* Where was this Sahasa- 
ganda ? Its name did not occur in any of the other 
plates, etc., of tlic Pala kings. It may be near Belwa 
or far from Belwa. But what is the probability ? It 
would have been convenient for the recipient were it 
near Belwa. The Pala kings had made their gifts 
already from the following places, according to tho 
plates, etc,, discovered. 


Joyaakandhahear 

^Description of 

Gift from kirigs 

near 

plates, etc. 

' 

Pataliputra 

Khaiimpur 

Dharmapala 

Miidgagiri 

Monghyr 

Devapala 

Mudgagiri 

Bhagnlpur 

Narayaiipala 

Bataparbaiika 

Jasipur 

Gopal II 

Bilaspur 

Bangarh 

Mahipala I 

Sahasaganda 

Belwa 

Mahipala I 

Mudgagiri 

Amgachi 

Vigrahapala III 

Bilaspur 

Ramoatinagar 

B«;lwa 

-<lo- 

Mauahali 

Madanpala 

Tlie above-mentioned sites of 

Jayaskundhabar 


arc all situated according to the coppcr-platc.s by the 
side of a big river Biingiralhi, and Sahnsaganda is a 
new name. What was this Bhagirathi of old 7 Riimabati 
has been identified as a city near Gaur and the river 

• The usual ahka ^ ^ 
bdng used. 


near it is the Padmarand not the river itow known 
as the Bhagirathi. Was the word Bhagirathi used in n 
broad sense ancaning a big river? Could the Bhagi- 
rathi be the Karotoya in the case of Sahasaganda ? Is 
‘garh’ a derivative of Uganda’? 

Belwa is of interest from another 3 »oint of view also. 
Baigram, according to the Buigram plate, is situated 
in Panchanagari district of the Gqpta kings, who 
preceded the Pala dynasty in Bengal. A part of the 
gifts of Mahipala 1 (Belwa) Recorded about 300 years 
after, is also contained in this Panchanagari district.* 
What was the capital of this district which might have 
continued to exi^ -over 300 years 7 What was the 
(headquarters of Fanitubilhi {bitki is usually considered 
to be corrcsiionding to a lhana) referred to in the 
gifts of Mahipala Ps Belwa plate 7® And after about 
one hundred years, during Vigrahapala Ill’s reign, 
according to the Belwa plate this Fanitabiihi assumed 
the importance of a district and our Belwa Brahmin 
Jayananda Deva Samia got a part of his gifts within 
this district. Where was this Fanita 7 How far was it 
from Belwa ? 
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PROBLEMS OF ART SCHOOLS IN INDU 


By DEVI PROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY, 

Principal, Qovemment School of Arts and Crafts, Madras 


Ant cultural pursuit, initiated by progressive outlook, 
needs a directive to a greater ideal than what has 
ceased to function. It is the law of evolution, because 
no achievement is ever exhaustive. Art. functions to 
this end. 

What art reveals in its graphic form is a theme 
of expression which interprets harmony and rhythm 
through a pattern, discovered from tlie vast reserve of 
nature. The quest has a joy of its own in the midst 
of struggle, and the discovery is essentially an 
individuars concern. 

The i)raccfis underlying the quest needs patience 
and deterininatioii to encounter dilticull problems that 
arise out of intriguing experiments. It is an evolution 
of science invcntc'd out of necessity which niinimisc^s 
creeping exhaustion while groping in the dark. The 
proje<*.t is const ructivc provided the aid does not suc- 
cumb to the fascination of dead accuracy. In the 
circumstances, medium and expression have to be on 
each others guard and reciprocate to respective 
demand to reach a very liigh standard that an ideal 
claims. Co-operation of th(^ two is, therefore, iu- 
dispensablci since th(^ wliole process is progressive. 

Here wo arc faced with i)roblcms wliich vitally 
concern the educational centre of art in our country. 
The objective of the institutions is not only to afford 
facilities to advance draughtsmanship but also to 
encourage creative faculties by guiding the draughts- 
man who can harness the acquired i^ill to a. greater 
cause ; and that is sclf-deliverancn, no matter which 
path he follows — be it traditional or occideutal, so 
long as the deliverance is able to withstand the f 
charge of truth and sincerity. 

It is a severe test which has to pass through many 
drdcals. The question of effortless expression arises only 
then when technique works in obedience to the dicta- 
tiop of the artist. The result of such manoeuvres dis- 
plays a playful act on the surface but in reality the 
achi^cment is the record of life’s struggle. 

Let us first deal with the points of ideal. The ideal, ^ 
accepted by the masses is often affected by a dominat- 
ing fashion, " 

The present fad is ultra-modernism introduced by 
the West. Tracing the origin, wc find it is the outcome 
of a great upheaval within for a greater quest. The 
initiative is rifct designed to disown cultural heritage 
but to atfsert on self-acquired gains. The individual, 
strong enough to take the consequences of his convic- 
tion, deserves a fair trial to exercise his powers to 
leach- the ambitious go^. He is entitled to the 
privilege, since he is possessed by a creative urge which 
«eeks imnnediate release. Henoe, he has neither lime 
^o; paticnco to be armed with borrowed fineries to 


present hi.« canvas with a respectable appearance. He 
is in the raw and he is not ashamed to be taken as 
what he is. The rebel has an honour of his own. 

What is going on hor(- is not a search to satiisfy the 
inner urge but an unreserved submission to a conta- 
gious fasiiion. It is an amazing skill of adaptability. 
No one of the group seems to know the limitations 
of a borrowed cai>ital nor is concerned when it is 
exhausfed. Tlio directive comes from vested interests 
which aim at a gain Dn-ust by vicious propaganda. The 
result unfortiinab'ly doe-* not help the cause for which 
art stands. It is tragic that a seeker of truth should 
have falh’n a victim 1f> the fevcrisli pas-aon to enter 
into a conspiracy of s('If-fleception. It is an amusing 
projecl that baffles reason. 

This is one aspect of the tide and the other is a 
blind estimaiion of tradition. Tlio point need^ clari- 
ficafion. 

The manifestation of art in its true form docs not 
confine itself with a specific limitation, a« the scope 
of expression is unlimited and so is the pattern. Nor 
can it be harnessed to rae(‘t a certain objective in. 
accordance wiili thc' masses’ demand. To substantiate 
the point, T must say that millions and millions ifd 
people talk one language, hut do they improve the 
language on grounds of rnas^^es following or the sup- 
port of the hoary age of the medium ? It does not. 
And why, I should make it clear. Contribution to the 
Wealth of language, I mean pure literature, comes 
from an imlopeudent thinker, namely, the poct or the 
author. 

The progress of the expre.-^^ive vehicle is built up 
by spontaneous experimontg in courses of relojising 
tense and uncontrollable emotions by one who has the 
gift to convey his message home, Masses also feel but 
their expression is not exhaustive enough to convey 
their thoughts because they do not know iHc science 
of expression. Tlic same principle »)>plics to all other 
aspects of art. Development of art; in any form, there- 
fore, depends on individual conirihution and not by 
the dem.and extended by sentimental appeal. In the 
circumstances, I do not see why traditional patterns 
only should be privileged to attract the attention of 
the artist or to put it right, the artisl should be 
obliged to follow the dictation that comes from s 
patriotic motive. 

I/ct us now examine the origin of tradition. Tradi- 
tion, as such, is strictly speaking, following certain 
given patterns discovered by an individual. The pur- 
suit, when accepted by unquestioning admirers, 
Imcomca a fashion within a group — call it a school if 
it suited better. The submiission eventually paveg an 
easy path to be followed by those who take up the 
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ooune as religion. Jt is a question of blind faith which 
gets deeply rooted on account of its virtue-. 

In our country it happened to be a source of 
perennial joy/ not only to the faithful but also to 
those who could share the joy by contacting the 
beautiful. It was due to constant and closer association 
'between religion and art. There is no denying that 
faith is a source of energy, but it functions So long 
it is not questioned or exhausted. 

The case is identical with a buried treasure. The 
treasure might have had its intrinsic value. The same 
is never lost but it is not counted as eQual to current 
coins because of its isolation and withdrawal from* use. 

The intrinsic value in the case of lost treasure or 
dead tradition serves no other purpose than a gnind 
consolation. 

Our tradition is facing crisis. The que.stion of 

revival of tradition, therefore, is not so important as 
is the reinforcement of the vitality of the expressive 
vehicle ; since whatever school is followed it must be 
intelligible and at the same time assertive to declare 
what it stands for. Giving due consideration to the 
eubjeclive side of art, we cannot but accommodate 
tbe present conditions of life which unfortunately do 
not yield to the expectations of the pasf. The change 
has come to stay and art is not divorced from its pre- 
vailing environment ; therefore, there is no other 
alternative than to welcome the situation and make 
the best of it. 

Religion of the masses or the artist today is not 
always a sincere pursuit of the divine but a struggle 


for sheer existence through speed, machine* a&d die- 
trust. The motivating force of inspiration is, there* 
fore, likely to be inclined towards matter of fact 
things, and what is achieved by this pursuit is a reve- 
lation of beauty bom of chaos, struggle and hope- 
hope for a better living. ^ ^ 

Let this not be misunderstood that the representa- 
tion of facts of life has always a materialistic fervour. 
Subjects are only a means to an end which might 
reflect on anything according^ to the mood of the 
receptive agent. ^ 

Coming hurriedly to the conclusion, I approach 
the authorities concerned to consider seriously how 
best the guidance could be effected. Should we fall 
back to the tradition which is divorced from its 
vitality, or must we submit to a conspiracy of modern 
ffiddism jealously guarded by disguised sincerity 7 
Wisdom bent upon encouraging childish follies as 
sincerity is nothing else but self-deception. This is the 
culture the conspirers aim at. Coming back to the 
revival of traditional patterns, I afraid, such 

attempts would create discord simply because they do 
not fit in the present environment. 

Grand ruins of historic importance may have a 
sentimental appeal but it does not provide a healthy 
environment to live in. A tomb of the dead with its 
grandeur and great architectural beauty is no 
substitute for a dwelling house. Therefore, it is time 
the aulborities devised means to save the contributiona 
of the gifted artist of today from a sucidal 
end.-A. L R, 

0 : 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Db, Miss Mebnakshi Sen Gutta stood first among all 
the successful candidates in the M.B. examination, 1W5, 
of tbe Calcutta University and was awarded at the last 
University Convocation the following medals : 

(1) Rai Dr. Soorj Coomar Sarbndhikari Bahadur 

Gold Medal 

(2) Midwifery Gold Medal 

(3) Dr. Mahendra Nath Gauguli Go|d-rimmed 

Modal 

(4) Roma Medal 

She was' also given the certificate of Honours in 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

She is the second daughter of Mr. B. P. Sen Gupta, 
Advocate, and Mrs. Sushama Sen Gupta, Principal and 
8ecretnT>% Lake School for Girls, 
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VALtVSmtAM 

An Indian Appredatlan 


Bt a. D. 

tlABELY do We find an opportunity for an appreciation 
of a poet in one work alone. Walt Whitman offers 
such a unique instance, where a poet throws liis heart 
and soul, casts all his physical, philosophical and 
psychical ejqjerience with a bold, imaginative, sweep- 
ing abandon into one poem, one egoistic outburst, the 
'• “Song of Myself”: 

“I loaf and invite my soul” 

Some may acclaim him America's national poet ; 
some, the poet of Liberty and Democracy, the “Chan- 
ter of Personality.” But his powerful voice travels 
beyond these limited bounds, and moves the waters 
of age-long yet age-less, deathless, deep and vital 
philosophies, not merely of all time and all men, but 
of Time, absolute and limitless, of Being and Becom- 
ing in the universe of all existence. The poet not only 
stands upon a pedestal of the modem world as the 
champion and singer of the “Mod(^m Man,*’ but his 
genius, intuition, powers, call it what you may. also 
stirs deep springs ; springs not unfamiliar to the Indian 
•mind which has drunk from these in millenniums past* 
In both aspects, ancient and modern, Walt Whitman 
has an appeal for the Indian reader. It pleases him to 
find in this democrat and rebel of the nineteenth 
century, something of the deep sublime wisdom, yet 
active, seeking, comprehending spirit of the Indo- 
Aryan Rishis of old : 

“Both in and out of the game and watching and 
wondering at it,” 

Like Tagore, Whitman’s basic faith, the very 
breath of his life, is his universality of outlook and 
sympathy, his immemse fellowship and feeling for men 
and nature, He lived in a century, the most liberal 
spirits of which proclaimed the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, and Walt Whitman affirms 
it in deep faith ; 

“And I know that the hand of God is the promise 
of toy own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother 
of my own, 

And that all the men ever born arc also my 
brothers, 

And the women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a Kelson of the creation is love . 

Not for him merely to state an empty poetic ideal, 
couched in beautiful words and left at that. The 
boundless sympathies of his prolific soul pour forth 
innumerable ma^festations of life : 

“And of these one and all 1 weave the song of 

nnyeeUr 

He looke ait % babe in its cradle, and silently 
brushes aw ^ that may disturb it. He sees the 
suicide sprawled on the bloody fiodr. He hears the 
■]^'^uiinhs of crowds and the fujy of mobs. He hears the 
Ipoans of the sunstroek^ or those in fits; and tho ex- 
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clamations of women hurrying home to give birth tO 
babes. He minds all these as a spectator. 

But now he is off and plunges into the lives of 
others too, as an eager participant. Alone in the wild 
mountains he kindles the fire, cooks the “fresh killed’* 
game, and falls asleep with his dog and gun beside 
him. Next, he becomes a happy member of the crew 
of a yankee clipper. Back again in the land of hunts- 
men, he is an observant guest at the marriage of a 
trapper. A runaw'ay slave “in sweated body and bruised 
feet” comes to his house, and he gives him succour. 
He enjoys the repartee and shuffle of the butcher-boy, 
and follows the movements of the blacksmiths “with 
their massive arms,”- ’“they do not hasten, each man 
hits in his i)lacr;.” The Negro coachman— “I behold 
the picturesque giant and love him”— oxen with ex- 
pressive eyes, the moose of the North, tlie cat on the 
house still, the prairie dog, the litter of the grunting 
sow, and the brooti of the turkey hen, men from the 
oceans and the woods, the lunatic, the printer, the 
maimed, the prostitute — 

“I do not laugh at your oaths nor jeer you”; the 
President with his great Secretaries of State, young 
and old, “a child as well as a man,” of every hue and 
caste, of every rank and religion ; they are all part of 
his being and he is part of theirs. 

“In me the Caresser of life wherever moving, 

Absorbing all to myself and for this song,” 

The wide range of his sympathies and his fellow- 
ship with all beings is startling. The most trivial, 
seemingly unpoetical objects find a place in hia manly, 
humane heart, and he knows that the same law of 
life niles him, as it does thorn. The poet rises to the 
very heights of admiration and wonder in contem- 
plating the works of God and Nature. He believes, “A 
leaf of gn*s.s is no less than the journey work of the 
sf-ars.” He sees perfection in a grain of sand or the 
egg of a wren. So mari^ellous is the work of God, that 
for him “the narrowest hinge of my hand puts to scorn 
all machinery”; and “a mouse is miracle enough to 
stngger srxtillions of infidels.” 

Large universal sentiments towards all Qod’fl 
creation is but, a part of the poet’s amaling conception 
of the limitless universe and space itself, 

“A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic 
leagues, do not hazard the span or ^make it 
impatient, 

They are but parts, anything is but a part.,, 

I See ever so far, there is the limitless space outside 
of that, 

Count ever so much, there ia limitless space around 
that.” 

Perhaps Walt Whitman is gazing through the 
teleseope of Galileo or Jeans, but then it nugM have 
been a vetee from the mouth of any one of a thousand 
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philo6Dplucal thmkem in India in the paft four 
thousand yeaiv*; it might have been from the Vedanta 
or Upaniahad, from Samakrishna Faramahanaa, or a 
nameleaa riahi on Eailaah. The same technique 
demonatrating immensity without beginning or end, by 
^ means of aatronomioal multiplications or minute 
math^atical divisions is illustrated in Svetaavatara 
Upaniahad. I 

*That living soul is to be known as part of the 
hundredth part of the point of hair, divided a 
hundred times, and yet it is to be infiDite.” 

And despite the parts, subdivisions, and variations 
of that immensity, the infinite, there is a unity that 
embraces and transcends all, a unity in Time, in Space, 
and in Being. 

In ]jndia a man possessing a profound insight into 
the problems of life and death, and one who, knowing 
these, can rise above them with calm, dispassionate 
discernment, is called a Mahatma, a great soul. The 
wisdom of Whitmun and ih^ thoughts of Indian 
philosophers bear a marked likeness, and find common 
ground above tlie plane of mortid life, beyond the 
doors of death. 

“The smallest spiroiit shows there is really no death, 
And if over there was it led forward life, and does 
not wail at the end to arrest it, 

And ceased the moment life appeared/’ 

“All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die is ditforeut from what any one supposed, 
and luckier.” 

Birth and death are no limitations to him, he 
proudly proclaims : 

“1 pass death with the dying and birth with the 
new-wasl»ed babe, 

And am not contained between my nut and boots ” 
And iierc is a piece worthy of the most subtle 
Hindu metaphysician : 

. “AU truths wait in all things, 

They neither hatsloii their own delivery nor resist it, 
They do not need the obstetric forcopa of the 
surgeon, ! b 

Tlic insignificant is as big to me as any, 

(What is less or more “than a touch ?)” 

The Mahatma in the soul of Walt Whitiuttn— for 
he is not wholly a Maliatma but also an average 
sensuous, fighting moriul remarkably Gandhian, not 
merely a sympathiser in grief, but one with the 
griever ; 

“Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

I do not adk tlie wounded person how he feels, 

I myself become the wounded person,^ 

My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane 
and observe.” , . , 

It might have been Gandhi speaking poignauuy 

of the Bufferings of Noakhali or Bihar. The very 
“cane** might have '•been Gandlii’s too 1 

The universalism of Tagore and the deep com»- 
paaskin of Gandhi are happy discoveries in this 
“habitant of the Alleganies” but yet undreami of fruits, 
familiar and long stored in the indo-Aiyun mind, are 
to beVagerly found in the wide and variegated fields 
of WaH WfaitatftU'B mind and soul. What have we 


here ? An approach to' the ancient D^oiia or Dualislta 
Philosophy of Eapila^ himself? Let us read. 

'“There was never any more inoepiion that there 
is now. 

Nor any more youth or age that there is now, . . . 

Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world, 

Gut d the dimness opposite equals advance, always 
substance and increase, always sex, 

Always a knit of identity, always a distinction, 
always a breed of life;” 

Was this the poet’s unknowing reference to 
Prakriti, the creating, destroying, modifying, ever- . 
evolving forces of nature ? 

“Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world 

And the F-urasha, the embodiment of all living 
beings, being good or evil according to the inter- 
acting forces of Prakrili and Purusha, 

“Always substance, always increase, always sex,’' 
always identity and distinction, “always a breed of 
lif(j.” It is hard to unravel. “To elaborate is no avail,” 
as the poet Jiimself admits. Only a suspicion of the 
similarity of Dvuita thought is pi)iaitjd oiil, when lo I 
a trac(‘ of the AdvaUa1[ appears. The song-writer ac- 
ocpls “Time absolutely,” and “Reality” he does not 4J 
question. Above the reasonings of positive science, 
above the findings of lexicographer, chemist, gram- 
marian, mariner, geologist and mathematician, above 
the inlcrplay of the laws of nature, of PrakrUi and 
Parasha, he enti^rs to “an area” of nis own dwelling, 
the Absolute. The supreme ecstasy of tliat moment, 
known to some others in forest or mountain, or on 
liver bank, is not unknown to hi mi ; 

“Swiftly rose and spread around me the peace 
and knowledge that pass all the argument of the 
earth.” “ •/ 

How near Walt Whitman approaches and gives 
expression to thoughts anciently familiar to us ! The 
Law of Karma, of cause and effect, is propounded in 
a didactic philosophical style, rather than the language 
of poetry : “Every condition promulges not only itself, 
it promulges what grows after and out of itself.” 
Reference to “the wheel’d universe” brings out the 
same imagery as the Dhurma Chakra, or Wheel of Life. 

The cycle of existence, the round of birth, growth, 
decay, death and rebirth has been inculcated since 
Buddha*s time. The Wheel or cJiakra is perhaps one of 
the commonest portrayals of Indian sculpture. How 
firm is Whitman’s belief in his own reincarnation : 

“And as to you, Life, I reckon you are the leavings 
of many deaths, 

No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times 
before” 

So near does the spirit of Walt Whitman approach 
our age-old thoughts and ideals, so many are the 

* IhtdUf tt Uia Dittllitli; pjhfiMopby of Ktpiili dotodbod ^ 

HQlvcfif n ibe FMult of inlorootloa of two foteop, ^r«krUi^ ot onr 
ovolviiK iMtiife. and PuraMa or A« de«ivaa.<tiid aotiooi of Ufa. 

•I* dd»aU§ i The Moniatlc philowfhy. propovnded hjr Stthm Is 
the KHh Centufy, laid dovm iho Abaelute Owam ^ et> etlftaeel^' 
the lidiTifUde Ttiub ead Cesire, God. 




The Bnnk of Enudand, the irorld^s lending eetdral bank, was founded in IM 
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points of .a^ntact between our dold and bia compara- 
tively recc&it fieekinga to lighten epadb of recognition 
between the two* Yet he is a robust modenii avowedly 
SQ« with all hi^ passionate attachment to snaterial, and 
even sensual things, enjoying to the full all aspects of 
a, free and active human life : 

‘♦Storming, enjoying, planning, loving, cautioning,— 
Then bravely : . 

‘1 believe in .the flesh and the appetites, 

Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles . . 
though in the very next line in paradoxical egoism he 
* claims divinity “inside and out ” 

Sublime or sensual, divine or mortal, ancient or 
modern, ^what is he ? His own answer is that he is 
each and all. The miany-sidedneas of his character and 
the multi-colours of his soul both fascinate and 
intrigue. At one moment he speaks with the sublime 
detachment of a Rkhi : 

“And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

Fur 1 who am curious about each am not curious 
about God, 

No array of terms can say how much 1 am at peace 
d*bout. God and about Death.” 

And a moment later, be continues with the same 
dovoatnec’s, but now speaks in the more matter-of-fact 
terms of the west. Ue sees God in each hour of the 
twenty-four, in the faces of men ami women, in his 
own face in the glass ; and he picks up letters from 
God in tile street, everyone of them signed by God’s 
name. The seeker in both passages is the same. But 
whereas the one •seems to sit in the Himalaya, the 
other speaks from a street-corner in an American 
town. 

Walt Whitman, a singer of the “Modern Man ” a 
rebel, the champion of the common and the down- 
trodden, the loud trumpeter of liberty, cannot fail to 
appeal to the modem too. In fact, he must, for he is 
a child of the modem mind in its multifarious aspects. 
He is a citizen- of the city, and no more speculator in 
metaphysical affairs. 

“Whatever interests the rest interests me, politics, 
wars, markets, newspapers, schools. 

The Mayor and councils, banks, tariffs, steamships, 
factories, stocks, stores, real estate and personal 
estate.” 

A proud and true patriot, he relates the tales of 
America’s fighting heroes struggling against heavy oddii, 
against the enemies of his country and its traditions. 
First, the struggle of the four hundred and twelve men, 
the glory of the race of rangers, matchless with horse, 
rifle, song, supper and courtship ; young, handsome, 
generous and brave. They capitulated honourably, but 
were foully massacred on a beautiful summer’s day. 

“Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight ?" 

He proceed? to tell of* a “serene little captain,” 
who though battered and sinking, came out the 
victor, 

“riis eyes uive more light to us than cur battle- 
lanterns." 

^ Then the trumpeter of fib^ blows hfs blast, to 


bring encouragement, hope and iniq);iratiQn to all the 
lowly, despised and the oppressed : 

“1 speak the pass-word primeval, 

1 give the sign of democracy, 

By God I I will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counteopart of on the same terms ” 

Through him tlie voices of prisoners and slaves, of * 
the diseased and despairing, uf thieves and dwarfs, of 
tlic deformed, the fooli-sh, and the despised, — all find 
free and powerful expression. Ht; is to them as Arjuna’e* 
Bow and the shepherd of the flock that is lost and 
rejected. Behold the fii*st Khaksar It 

“1 bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the 
grass 1 love, 

If you want mo again look for me under your boot- 
soles.” 

Wall Whitman’s iimil appeal to the modern is as 
a rational seeker, and us one with a confident belief 
that the spirit of man will not rest content upon the 
fringes of the earth, or the boundaries of the uni\crse. 

It will irresistibly pass on to seek newer worlds 
beyond, even when “we become the enfulders of those 

orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge oi everything in 

them.” Upon a hill, before dawn, as ho looked at the 
“crowded heaven” this conviction came to him, that 
the spirit of man would know no resting place or 
frontier. It would ^'ontuic into the illimitable spaces 
beyond opened up by the igenuity, reason and intui- 
tion of the human mind. 

Patriot, democrat, humanitarian, seer, “embracer 
of all life,” — what more could a mortal poet aspire to 
be. But in the grand consummation, in the depths of hia 
being there emerges a soul of more than mortal 
dimen.^ions .and powers, the embodiment -of things 
paj^t, present and future ; and it grandiloquently pro- 
claims : 

“I am the acme of things accomplished, and I am 
an encloser of things to be.” 

This soul Speaks of itself as a “Kosmus”; uo 
individual, mark, no matter bow exalted, Far down 
the dim agc'^ of Llie beginiung. through the “lethargic 
mist” of Time, it sees itself emerging from “the huge 
first Nothing” In the arras of the lutmite, from the 
earliest beginnings, “hong I wms hugged — long 
and long.” A child of eternity I 

Still u grows and evolves, it “mounts and mmints,” 
and DOW it is a veritable Auaiar— Walt Whitman is 
no more — launching all men and women forward into 
the Unknown. 

“My faith is the greatest of faiths, • 

Enclosing worship ancient and modem, 

Believing 1 shall oomc again upon th^ earth after 
five thousand years, 

Waiting responses from oracles, honouring the gods, 
saluting the sun , . 

.The Avatar speaks of itself as “waiting my time 
to bs one . of the supremes.” It is confident of its 

* Arjuiu w«i the chief of the fivh iamoae Poadeve brothete, who. 
In the Bfahebheiwta. defeated in battle the boate of the Kucui with 
Uid Knehu'e lid. 

f Khaheer : Literally meana *noe with the duet’ : a teat of party 
In Xndii profeulng eervioe to the poorait ind loweat of bod. 
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eaudied xoMion. But wait, it washeB to oay more, but 
a germ of doubt troubles its vaetuese. **Tbere ia that 
in me— 1 do. not know--wbat it ia— but I know it ie 
in me.'* It is nameless, without uttersnce, no 
dictionaiy has it. The soul, onoe Walt Whitman, sleeps-. 

* it sleeps long. And now it wakes from its slumbers, 
resolving the genn of doubt. 

•^Do you see, 0 my brothers and sisters ? It is not 
chaos or death— it is form, union, plan— it is 
eternal life— it is Happiness.*' 

:0 


At last the Avataf conceives a plau, a . union, a 
Happiness, which is eternal ; above chaos and death, 
in Brahmalokci^l 

In this great consummation where can we now find 
Walt Whitman, a son of Manhattan ? Search, and be 
encouraged in the seeking, for : 

“Missing me one place search' another, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you.’l 

* Br^hmaloka : A auto when tb« loiil taM asoraded to bo bora or 
difl no more : b hoBven, i plice of Ibo fodi. 


THIS UNDECLARED WAR IN KASHMIR 

By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, ma., ph.D., o.utl., 
JJfdvemty of Lucknow 


The unprovoked invasion of Kashmir by a well-armed, 
well-equipped and well-organised army from the North- 
West Frontier Province is still being referred to as a tribal 
raid, though the facts relating to this invasion leave no 
room for doubt that it is a regular military ofiensive plan- 
ned by the fascist war-mongers and politicians (rf Pakis- 
tan. It is therefore not a little surprising that the Govern- 
ment of India is still hesitating to take direct diplomatic 
action against the Pakistan Government, even tliough 
the latter has violated in a most reprehensible manner 
ail rules of conduct recognised io international relations. 
Tho Indian Union, is thus needlessly exposing its own 
action in Kashmir to a moat vicious misrepresentation by 
the Pakistan leaders. The *kid glove’ diplomacy of the 
Indian Union Government and its idealistic and ostrich- 
like refusal to face the plain facts are causing a justifiable 
indignation all round, for the public feeling in India has 
been badly outraged by the manner in which massacre, 
loot, arson and rape have spread hav<»c in the fair valley 
of Kashmir. 

That I he invaders have 'missed the bus’ in Kashmir 
is now clear, and that they are now mostly on the run 
is also on established fact, but the trouble is far from 
being over, and it will take months and months before 
Kashmir can be fully cleared of the Invaders. While the 
Indian army and the Indian air force have done splendid 
work in fighting the enemy, yet the fact remains that the 
diSculties of weather, transport, communications and ter- 
rain are impeding the progress of pai^l activity and 
mopping-up operations. 

When the full story of the defence of Kashmir is 
written, lour fecu will predominate therein. The first 
ie the heroic defence of the Kashmir State Forces with- 
out whose gallant opposition the advance of the invaders 
could not have keen slowed down. The timely decision id 
the Government of India to acceipt the accession of Kariifldr 
and stand by it in its hour of mortal pef£ is the Moond 
factor. If this decision had even been sllihlty delayed, 
Srinagar would not hove escaped the laie ol Baramela. 
The third feotor is rim ieads^ Shaikh Utdieinmad 


Abdullah, head of the emergency administratioDi in Kashmir, 
who has worked wonders in rallying the saner elements in 
his country. The last but not the least among the factors 
is’ of course tho unity and patriotism of the people of all 
communities. Through tiicir suileiings and sacrifices has 
emerged almoet overnight a popular militia which is going 
to he the backbone of national defence hereafter. 

While there can be no two opinions about the gallantry 
of the defenders, the complicity of the Pakistan leaders 
in this undeclared war is clear beyond all possibility of 
doubt in the same way. Firstly, the way this invasion has 
been organised and executed reflects a specialised and 
thorough planning, no less than a trained military leader- 
ship which could never have been available to mere tribal 
raiders. Secondly, the large invading army could not 
have penetrated into Kashmir through several hundred 
miles of Pakistan territory without official assistance. 
Thirdly, the huge resources which the invading army is 
known to be using could not have dropped from the rities, 
and they could have been supplied only by official agencies. 
Fourthly, the official and^ semTofficial statements and 
speeches of the Pakislan leaders with regard to Kashmir 
ore so beUiooee, provocative and transparently one-aided 
that one can eaaily see which way their S 3 rmpathiea lie. 
Fifthly, the connection subsisting between the so-called 
Azad Kashmir party and the Muslim League of Pakistan 
is too obvious to be mistaken shy longer. Sixthly, the pro- 
paganda carried on by the Pakistan Radio in favour of tho 
invading army and against the Kashmir Durbar ..and the 
Dtdian Union clearly betrays Pakistan’s complicity in 
this tresriierous attadt on Kashmir. Smnthly^ the cap- 
ture of some of the invading troops with thdr e^|u^eigs 
and belongings has led to rim discovery o! evidence whi^ 
would serve to reveal Pakistan’s hand in the invasion. 
Rightly, the disdosures mode by oertain arrested prisoners 
equally confirm Pskistan’s war guilu Lastly, the gross 
misre^esaitatioii hy Pdeistan of India’s aotioa in moot- 
ing the enemy attack is so pelps% fefee and mischievous 
^ one cannot help notidi^ ils wsr meDtaUty whi^ has 
ghren rise to rids mA adfesntute of riefepce a^ rapine. 
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A majILet at theori^ have bm pat forward to ex- 
plain Pokiotaii’a coop against Ko^miT. The home front 
of Pakistan is faid to be so perikuB that the authorities 
needed some popular and idorious diversion to catch the 
imagination of the diognintled masBes. The Azad Pathan- 
istan movement in the North-^West Frontier Province has 
also been a verr disturbing feature which could be coun- 
tered only by a campaign of loot and massacre directed 
against a Hindu state. Hie Muslim League population! of 
Kashmir seemed an inviting element on which to base an 
aggressive design on the Hindu ruler of Kashmir. The 
•strategic position of Kashmir further makes it invaluable 
to Pakistan. Its accession to the Indian Union is con- 
sidered to be detrimental to the security of Pakistan. 
Besides, the growing Muslim disillusionment with the 
actual results of Pakistan called for a quick and sensa- 
tional achievemeit which might drown all discontent and 
reinforce the public morale. The attack on Kashmir may 
also have been engineered as a step preliminary to an, 
eventual offfensive against India as a whole. It was an 
eai^y affair to sltir up the cupidity of the tribal people by 
raising before them the prospects of unlimited loot and 
plunder. The fanaticism of the tribesmen of the border 
rountr}' could be easily inflamed in the name of religion 
and with the cry of a religious crusade against the Hindus 
of Kashmir. Atiting on the principle that possession is 
nine points in law, the politicians of Pakistan may 
also Iiave believed that a forcible coup would procure the 
accession of Kashmir to Pakistan. 

Though it ma:^ not he difficult to account for Pakis- 
tan'^s milkary adventure in Kaslimir. one cannot find the 
least shred of jusiificaliou, nnneb less an apology, for this. 
Far from being apologcti«j, llic Pakistan leaders ha\c 
put up am altitude of injured and sanctimonious innocence 
and have threatened an appeal to the UNO against whai 
they call India’s unjustified violence and coup (Vetat. 
The patience and forbearance with which the Govern- 
ment of India have pul up with these wild accusations 
and malicious tlireails are almost angelic in their gene- 
rosity. The Government of India has noi only not re- 
turned the accusations, but has also not issued notes of 
warning on a diplomatic level against what is a deliberate 
complicity in a shameless assault without declaration of 
war. There is yet no threat of even economic sanctions 
to bring Pakistan to its senses. There is yet no mention 


of an appeal to the UNO ageinst ah undedored war 
of a truly Nasi faahkmi. Hie hollow pretence put up by 
the Pakistan authorities that they have nothing to do with 
thia invoaion Will goes officially unchallenged, and the 
Indian Union authorilies are yet iqipaiently basing their 
diplomatic attitude on the flimsy assumption that the fight • 
is molt with Pakistan, but with unauthorised raiders from 
the N.-W. Frontier. A lack of firmness at thia juncture 
is bound to he harmful to the ultimate interests of 
India. It is high time that the Pakistani bluff is called, 
and the world is told the whole truth about the machina* 
tions which have led to llte rape of Kashmir. 

This undeclared war in Kashmir is, however, not 
an unmixed evil. With all its inhuman savagery, it has 
come as a timely and useful corrective to the growing 
sense of smug and idealistic complacency in India after 
August 15. It is a warning which no sentimental slogaus 
cam obscure, and it is a portent which even the blind can 
see through. The army of a free., India has had to fight 
for the first time withouit European leadership, and it 
has acquired an experience which would be invaluable in 
future. The virtual reconquesl of the whole of Kashmir 
which this invasion has entailed in going to strengthen 
the military defence of India ini the long run. It will 
surely ' frustrate the sinister designs that Pakistan may 
have entertained against India. The brutalities committed 
by the invaders have so horrified even the Muslims of 
Kashmir that all their former sympathies for Pakistan seem 
to have wholly disappeared. The failure of the invasion is 
hound to strengthen) India's internal situation. It has 
been a good warning to the pro -League elements in states 
like Hyderabad. Pakistan's frustration is so complete tliai 
it will lake a long time to get over the aftermath of failure 
and disappointment. The loyally of the Pathans to 
Pakistan is bound to be adversely affected, and the move 
for Pathanistan will gain an added impetus from the turn 
of events in Kashmir. Tlie prestige of India has gone 
up considerably, and the manner in which it is fightimg 
to restore order in Kashmii has evoked the admiration of 
all disinterested observers. 

If this undeclared war In Kushnur lotted India to be 
alert, it served a useful purpose. It has in any case 
taught a valuable lesson that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 



EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Ito Past, Present aid Fntnn 

Bt P. NARASIMHAYYA, PhD. 


EbncATioM AS A Vital Humat« Need 

Man is humaiiy only because he has ai reason by which 
he can educate himself above the level of brute creation. 
The sages of the Upanishads declared, Vidyaya amritam 
asnute^ *By knowledge and education, man reaches his 
true and immortal fulfilment.* The Fidya which is the 
duty and the birth-right of man is not mere religious 
knowledge but an enlightenment of the whole life, 
physical, mefniatl, and social as well as spiritual. Edu- 
cation is not a remote or a special need of a few gifted 
individuals but a vital and universal need of humanity. 
In the age-old traditional teaching of India, the main pur- 
poses of life are classified and set out in the ideals of 
dharma, artha, kama and moksha; the right of social life, 
economic life, happiness and spiritual good. From 
yet another view-point, human life has been set out in that 
teaching in three or four stages, — disciplined education in 
youth (hrahmm:harya) ^ the practical life of a citizen and 
householder igarhnstya)^ ard finally the life of self^re- 
nouncing service {Avadhuta, Vanaprastka, etc.). Educa- 
tion continues throughout life. Only its emphasis may 
he sold to shift from one aspect to anxither according to 
the ages or capacities of the individuals. But the main 
aspects of education are the same for all. They are 
intrinsic to man as such, — roan as an individual and social 
bang. These common aspects are the objectives of all 
education. Professor A. N. Whitehead would define them 
in the following words: **The life of man is founded on 
technology, science, art and religion. All four are inter- 
connected and issued from his total mentality.** The full 
personality of an individual is made up of his professional 
life, his scientific knowledge, his emotional and creative 
life, and last but not least, his inner anchorage of ideal 
standards and values. Education does not consist solely 
in the reading of books, intellectual pursuits or scholar- 
ship, but comprehends the full equipment of a human per- 
sonality which is able' to meet the varied needs of outer 
and inner life. Anything less than this falls short of the 
full scope and standard of education. The Director of, 
the Department of Education at Oxford, Dr. Jacks, there- 
fore, urges that education if it is to be truly worthy of 
the name should be total education, — total i,e. compre- 
hensive of all sides of personality, all age-levels, and all 
grades of society and capacity.* 

I 

Its National Neb> 

When we pass from the stand-point of personal life to 
that of the nhtion, the need of education becomes not a 
wiiit less vital. As a wise Chinese proverb has it, ^Tlant 
grain, if you are planning Iqir a year: plant trees, if you 
are plsniiittg for ten years; plant nteiN if you would plan 
wisely for a handled years.*^ 

«VJi4« r«eal EducHttm IMS, M* U 


In modem times, among European nations, the value 
of education hae been emphasised with tireless repetition. 
A British statesman of Victorian England^ referring to the 
conditions of the time, said, *^Upon the educatiomi of the 
people of this country, the fate of this country depends,**.' 
As still further proof, — ^if proof were needed, — ^we have 
the phenomenon of the British Parliament*8 enactment of 
the Education Act of the year 1944 at the time of the 
World War. 

Education is the lamp by which the individual and the 
nation live and guide their foot-steps. The ideal every 
patriot, philanthropist, religious reformer and political 
leader should be a wide and welhbalanced system of edu- 
cation. It is the first essential of individual and national 
well-being. 

The Past in Indian Education 

It is recognised on all hands that there is an urgent need 
in our country for a reformed and modern system of educa- 
tion. Our present educational system, like so many of 
our other instiliitions, lags behind modern standards. For 
or.e thing, it is still too bookish, theoretical or academical, 
and predominantly cultural in its methods and content. 
There is too little of practical and professional training, 
particularly in the application of the sciences to the ser- 
vice of man. The vast achievements of the modern world 
during the last two hundred years may be summed up as 
the advance of scientific knowledge of nature and ita 
application to serve the needs of man. These achievements 
vU,, modem science and its mechanical inventions, have 
brought about a. new order in the life of (he human race, 
fraught with some evil perhaps but also with an immense 
amount of good and happiness. 

There is no doubt that we in India have been slow — 
very slow indeed— iq assimilating this new knowledge and 
putting it to use. 

We are one-fifth of the world's population today, and 
further we ore not without a history of glorious achieve- 
ments in the sciences and grts, commerce and industry. 
Wl^at this hisloiy was may still be seen in the ruins and 
remains of these which are strewn all over the country and 
overseas in countries like Sumatra and Java; in fhe several 
indigenous systems of medicine which can even now give 
a point or two as regards the art of heding; in, old iron 
p31m and other metal castings which stand in various 
parts of the country immune for ages against the ravages of 
riimoie; and a hundred other rmnarkable monuments. Our 
vaHint wooden ships ol these early timee carried colonists 
and merchants across the seas; and our fast wooden chariots 
qmd across the country in the service of war attd peace. 
And our merchandise of all kinds WM eagerly sought after , 
in fo r eign miriteii, whBe lotutga ih^m'^ eaine to Ihdin, 
as Co a school of lernning and dviBsMiom 
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' AB tMs past achimmeEt pfesupposes, without doubt, 
an adequate end efficient ayatem of education. Without 
an efficient « educational organieaiion comprehending 
both Toaearch and teaching in ana and technology, 
ouch austained achievement as that of ancient India 
or that of moderns Europe is impossible. The pursuit of 
knot^ledge and the imparting of it have always been 
held in high • honour among the Indian people. The 
echolar and the teacher have been treated with special 
veneration. As the Hartog Education Committee Report 
(quoting Dr. F. W. Thomas, the distinguished Indologist) 
points out: ^ « 

“Education is no exotic in India. There is 
country whore the love of learning had so early an 
origin or has exercised so lasting and powerful an 
influence.” 

But all this, or most of this, is of the past. At some 
time in our early history, a blight fell on the educational 
system, and progress in knowledge was arrested in all 
•directions. Though the old sciences and crafts lingered on, 
the impulse to their progress steadily decayed and dragged 
down the life of the people to that of the backward people 
the world. The castes which were not only social but 
also educational unitB,»'-eince they specialised in various 
lines of technical knowledge, uiz., agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, carpentry, smithy, trade, engineering, etc. — missed 
the vita] impulse to progress even in their own special 
fields. A general stagnation set in and even the unique, 
specialised social system, wa., the hereditary caslc system, 
failed to hold gnd develop the sciences and crafts. It 
is a sad story, and historians and archaeologists will no 
doubt spine day reconf-rruct in detail the causes and the 
Steps of this unfortunate and progressive (7ecay. 

The Recent Past and the Present 

However our present task is to build up a imi uu wide 
educational system on modern lines to suit our present 
conditions. Piece-meal attempts have been made during 
the last half-a-century or more to establish modern educa- 
tional institutions in tile country. Modern sciences have 
been placed in the school curricula; modern methods of 
teaching have been followed; public education had been 
■separated from religious education, and all communities have 
been given free access to it irrespective of religious and 
■social differences; modern institutions of higher learning, 
4«a., the Universities, have beeni founded and developed in 
various parts of the country; modern knowledge of the 
sciences and humanities has been broadcast all over the 
country not only tlirough schools and colleges but 
4dso through newspapers and journals, lectures and libra- 
sdes, the radio and the cinema, modern political institu- 
tions and various other modern agencies. Western litera- 
fures too have come to be widely read through the medium 
•of the Ehglieh language and this has been a deep and 
wide channel iSt the inflow of new social, political, econo- 
ante and cultural ideas. In word, a complete leurgaui- 
oation of national education and the educational system 
hw hew. slowly taking place for about a century. 

All this is good, but^nnfertunately the odueational 

U\ e h\i k w }^ 

'Of a rapid iBgRrovisatioiL 4oosely koit/ and seems a 


conglomerate of diverse patches whilh in sonm parts, it 
is too rigid and narrow. In conaequence the country is most 
behindhand in respect ol education among all the oivlRaed 
countries of the world, the percentage of illiteracy being 
as high as 8'5 per cent. Our expenditure on educa- 
tion is 60 (imes less per inldividnal than, say, 
England. There is hardly any widespread popular 
desire even for primary education. Of all the child- 
ren of the school-going age, hardly 30 per cent go 
to school and learn the essential three R’s. 70 per cent 
of the children grow up in ignorance and illiteracy and 
swell the vast flood of unskilled labour or the idle and 
the delinquent. And even of these 30 per cent who come , 
to schools, lonly one-eighih, i.e., about 40 per cenii stay 
on and complete their elementary or primary ediifiaiion. 
lliis means an enormous wastage of effort and publio 
funds. If 52 lakhs of children join the first year of the 
Primary Schools, hardly seven lakhs continue to the last 
(the 5ih) year of these schools. Half of the teachers are 
untrained, and since women teachers are not available, 
male teachers have to be employed even in girls* schools 
and in almost all primary schools. Only a small per- 
centage of the Primary-School-leavers, the children who 
have finished primary school education, continue their 
studies in high schools, and still fewer in Uiiiver- 
sltiae. The scholarships available even for this small 
percentage are fewer and less wcll-oTganised lhani 
in any other modern progressive country. For the 
education of handicapped children, the institutions 
few and far between and the methods in vogue, sudi aa 
the grouping together of all kinds of defectives, are out- 
of-date and unsatisfactory. For the edneation of mem ally 
defective children, the imbeciles etc., there are hardly 
more than 2 or 3 schools in the whole country. Edu- 
cated uniemployment” is another of the sore points of oiir 
e<fucational picture. The ‘discontented B.A.’ has become 
H by- word. Furthermore, there is hardly any sysp^i.^atic 
organisation of adult education at its various levels. And 
so on. To cut a long stor^^ shortf, the Indian educational 
fabric is full of gaps, loos^e threads and dark paldirs, 
indeed. i ! 

It is no wonder that efforis at reform commenced 
very early and steadily increased in volume and extent. 
Leaders and educationists all over the country have tried 
to effect improvements in some part or other of this im 
mense fabric. To refer only to a few instances, Gopala- 
krishna Gokhale, with his wise and far-sighted statesman- 
ship, attempted to introduce the system of compulsory ele- 
mentary education. Other leaders founded new institutions 
for the combination of religious with modern secular edu- 
cation. The Gurukul at Hardwar, the Ahglo-Vedic Col- 
leges founded under the inspiration of Dayanand Saras- 
wati, ahe schools and colleges founded by Mrs. Besant of 
the Theosophical Society and the National Education 
Trust, and the denominational Universities of Benares and 
Aligarh are some of the outstanding examples of efforts in 
this direction. Other leaders wishing to improve the 
technique and atmosphere of modem schools, founded resi- 
uoieiitial -schools charneterised by a close contact between 
the teodber and the taught and embodying the spirit of the 
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old indigenottei Guiiikula, of which tht modoro tutorial 
oyatem is an adaptation. To this dasa belong the 
•choola founded at Bolpur by Rabindranath Tagore, the intd- 
tutione at Hardwar and other places. In the field of Univer- 
sity education, various reforms have been introduced in 
,the curricula, the technique of teaching and other aspects. 
For instance, the system of a two years Intermediate 
couxae followed by a two years Degree course has jfttn 
replaced in one or two Universities by an improved high 
school course followed by a 3 years degree course. Greater 
'‘pTovieioti too has been made for professional training, such 
as legal, medical, engineering, teaching, commercial, 
etc., wherever poswble, at the high school as well as at 
the University stage. 

Pressing Needs 

But all these developments and reforms together have 
not succeeded in effecting a substantial improvement in 
the main fabric. For one thing the efforts have been in 
some cases sporadic and feeble; and for another, 4/10 
vigorous and sustained effort has been made to improve 
the Indian educational system as a whole, — to build a 
well-co-ordinated system ranging from Nursery education 
to the highest cultural and technological education . in 
the Universities and Research Institutes. It was inevitable 
that many of these piece-meal reforms should fail to pro- 
duce their best results and in some cases any results at 
all. For instance, Compulsory Primary education failed 
to make appreciable progress in the areas where it was 
tried. But neither the causes of this failure were ex- 
plored nor remedies devised and tried. The result is the 
worst percentage of illiteracy and of unskilled labour and 
unemployment in the country. 

To take another instance, vocational schools like the 
agriculture, commercial, industrial, and other schools have 
been created in spurts of enthusiasm. But they have not 
systematically developed or become co-ordinated, with the 
result that neither the rural nor the industrial life 0 ! the 
country has appreciably been benefited by them. 

The same may be said of University reforms. For 
instance, the re-organisation of first-degree courses, tlie 
S-years curriculum was tried by one South Indian Unversity 
but abandoned before its best results could be produced. 

To take yet anoriier instance, several enthusiastic 
attempts have been made for improving the Indian 
languages, the Vernaculars’. But, so sporadic and perhaps 
also ill-guided have these efforts been that the languages 
still remain undeveloped, lacking in modern literature, 
scientific nomenclature and a living and vocabulary. 

Further instances could be drawn from ofher aspects 
of the educational system. There is aleogctber a lack of 
organic and living system in the eduqatlonsl field and the 
need is tlierefore urgent for a well-co-brtlinated and a com- 
plete or 'Hotar* system. 

The C, a. B. ScHEWa 

The scheme put forward by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (shortly known as lite Sargent Scheme) 
makes an emest attempt gather Up the many threads 
of past experience, recent reforms and contemporary 
opinion in India ind abroad, it ranges over the whole 
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ground and gives a brief but well-co-ordinated'and ^ota^ 
scheme of education. 

A 

Among its maim features are such reliwtns as the 
immediate improvement of the teachers, in regard to condi- 
tions of service, their training and thdr emoluments. It 
is an old and sijll fashionable dictum that the child's cur- 
ricula, his syllabuses and text-books, act the most im- ^ 
portant part of his education. The present scheme breaks 
down this myth and exalts the teacher to his real 
place at the centre of the system. The observations of 
the Board’s Sub-Committee on this aspect are frank and 
realistic, and are as follows: 

“The teacher is the central factor in every 
educational system and every scheme for educational 
reform ; and in their (the Sub-eommittce’a) view, no 
system or scheme can be either effective or efficient 
unless it provides for a sufficient number of properly 
qualified teachers selected on grounds of merit aione, 
and unleGB those teachers are adequately remunerated, 
have a recognised status, adequate leisure as well as 
opportunities for lesearch or for self-improvement 
and security of tenure, and enjoy such other condi- 
tions of service as may pri'servt? their independence 
•and self-respect. The Committee regretfully admit 
(hat tho teaching profeasion is at the present time 
far from poBscesing all (hesc things ; it docs not 
enjoy universally the status which it ought to have; 
and by reason of its undue subjection in many 
instances to bodies of laymen often ignorant of 
educational matters and regarding teachers as their 
servants or employees rather than their partner.? in 
tl»o cause of education, it lacks the ^intellectual and 
academic freedom without which it‘ cannot give of 
its best. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the profeasion does not always attract- recruits 
of a proper quality. All educational reform must 
begin with Uic teachers and their condition- of 
K'rvicc.” 

B 

Another notable feature of the Scheme is the recogni- 
tion of the value of women teachers in the elementary 
grades of education. In the teacliinig of young boys as 
well of girls, the intuitive gifts of vromcn arc of especial 
importance. It is a distinct misfortune of Indian educa- 
tion that social prejudices of various kinds stand against 
women coming forward in greater numbers to take their 
proper place in, a national system of education. 

Ycl another pan of tlie Scheme — indeed a vital part 
of it-— is the complete range ol technical education and 
training planned by it. There is an urgent need lor an 
enormous drive for building up and co-ordinating ,a vast 
system of vocationiBl schools, professional colleges, mono- 
technics, polytechnics and every other grade of techno- 
logical or craft-education institutions. Machines and 
technicians ore mecesaary even for village improvement. 
No labour-saving machinery can be freely used in rural 
India, because of the lack of trained technicians fox making 
efen the simplest r^irs. It is no wonder therefore that 
rural life drags on in its ancient and narrow grooves^ and 
the agriculturist and the village-workman and producer 
find their out|mt meagre and uninarketalile. The village 
form 80 per cent of the eoumry^ and dhg of the essential « 
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factora in 'iheir iu^rovement will'be a nc^' system of mit 
education dr techncial schools. 

• • D 

Yet another distinctive feature uf the Scheme, a 
feature which is the basis of all edacatii>^. the foundation 
of the whole system, is primary ** Basic” learning. Spon- 
sored by Gandhiji and developed by the Nayee Talim (the 
Wardha New Education Movement) the Basic system tries 
successfully to combine elementary craft education with 
the first psychological neo3 of all human Itcings for doing 
some creative work or other with the itands. 

The C. A. B. Scheme recommends such system of 
primun' education as compulsory for every normal boy 
and girl for a period of 8 years. This compulsory Basic 
education should commence at the 5th or 6th year of 
childhood and continue till the age of 14s ^1^ Ihe 

end of the Middle School period; and should be free for all. 
This involves a large financial provision, but the results 
art* worth the cost many times over. The children of 
tJie nation would then acquire the three R’s and other 
elementary knowledge in an atmosphere uf joyous creative 
activities. I’his new technique and curriculm will get rid 
of the old passive bookishnesB and provide scope for 
practical skill, craft work, and active imagination and 
invention. 

During the last three years of the course, the boys 
and girls could be given some special training in a 
selected craft, and they would leave school at the end of 
it, equipped for some simple craft or labour. 

. When such a*U8eful, creative, and stimulating system 
of primary education is given free, it should spread widely 
in the rouhtry. It would perhaps be eagerly sought for and 
pursued, and then the ugly phenomenon of **waBtage” which 
We noted earlier — of boys and girls coming into schfuds 
for merely a few years and then dropping away after 
finding it merely lilorary—will qease. It may be hoped 
that compulsion would not be necessary for spreading 
«ich practical .education. Pupils should flock to schools 
as soon as the advantages arc realised and it is free. 

E 

Secondary education also, under the scheme, vrill 
breathe the same spirit of practical or vocational work, 
and at its dimaz touch and incorporate an eztra year 
from the University. Briefly, the present High School 
will be a Higher School. 

F 

University education under the scheme will concen- 
trate among olhers on an intensive three-year course for 
the Bachebr*s Degree, and tutorial work. It urges further 
that University centtea should no longer be merely esamin- 
ing centres but set up os early as possible teaching and 
research work of high standard so as to be an ezample 
and inspiiation H the affiliated colleges. A University 
which is a mere eacamining body is disapproved b>' the 
Scheme. 

• . , G 

(Mer notable parts of tl^ sdwme ere the jnovkion 
of a sepdbBte Mddioal Service for at least the Primary 
pnd HiA School students; a mid-disF on, healthy 


social lines; a system of wel^aded games and other 
forms of recreation and social service for hoys and dh^l* 
at school; a system of recreation and social service for 
boys and girls who have left school and are in employment 
or in search of it and are below the age of 20 years; 
system of nursery schools, especially for children of the 
labour classes in urban and factory areas; a generous system 
of schools and other Institutions for the physically handi- 
capped children like the deaf, dumb, blind, the chronically 
diseased and others, and the mentally handicapped like 
the imbecile, the dull and others. It is true there are 
private institutions of various kinds, founded and conducted 
by public-spirited men and women in several parts of the 
country ior various educational or recreational purposes. 
No one can be oblivious of the great work done by the 
Christian Missionary sicieties, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Sri 
Ramkrishna Mission', Muslim Education Society, and a 
number of lOthers. But while paying due tribute lo these 
noble organisations, the Scheme poinis out the need for 
filling in the gaps, the need for co-ordination, and the 
need too of better organisation and cautious guidance. 

H 

The Schenit* is altogether an attempt to give a ‘total’ 
national education, a complete and well-co-ordinated fabric. 
Critics have sometimes tried to deny it the title of a 
‘national’ scheme of education. The simple reply to such 
criticism is that a scheme of its scope and its objective 
of educational progiess is nothing if not national. It is 
true that many details need to be worked out in the 
course of the actual implementaiion of the scheme. The 
Vernaculars (the Indian languages) need to be more and 
more developed before they can be perfect media of 
modern education in High Schools and Universities. The 
details of Art education!, Religious education, etc., have 
also to be determined. Above all, the financial provision 
for the whole scheme has to be secured. Bui all these do 
not obscure the fact that it tries to meet the urgent edu- 
cational problems of India and solve them in the light 
of the best modem experience and ic-^carch. 

Thz Necessity of an 1nter>Provincial ou Central 
Organisation 

Inter-provincial oo-operation too is now more than 
ever necessary. For the exchange of experience, and fox 
careful plannang of the lines of future development, it is 
necessary to have an inter-provincial or central organisa- 
tion. For the foundation and development adao of advanced 
Institutes of Research and Teaching in Arts, Science and 
Technology, inter-provincial co-operation is eesential. Also^ 
some of the smaller provinces would not be able to aflford 
these costly institutions, except in co-operation with other 
•provinces. Funherraore, the oonfuaion in the standards 
of studies, degrees, their nomenclature, etc., which now 
egjsts among various provinces calls for some central co- 
ordmaUnig and anthoritative body. There are, besides, 
odiir. c n aa mum purposes of the provinces for which inter- 
provincial oo-operation is neoessary. Altogether, a w^- 
co-ordlnated and planned All-India drive on the efttixe 
edricational front is our best hope for the future. 
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f-CEUBKATiONS of India's Independence day took place io 
various places of New York. Besides creating unprece- 
dented enthusiasm among the Indian' residents of New 
York, it brought around a member of greetings to Indians 
from hundreds of Americana, in a formal or an informal 
manner. As 1 passed tlirough the various avenues of the 
city, through sub'Ways, buses, taxi cabs and suburban 
railways, with the ribbon flag of India on the collar of my 
coat, faces beeming with smiles greeted me from different 
quaiters. Unknown persons of various nationalities went 
out of their way to come near me, to say a word of halo, 
a sliake of hand, and then *it indeed is a great day for 
you.” The same expressions 1 heard from men who lun 
the elevators, diivers of taxi cahs and fellow jiussengcrs in 
a bus or sub-way. Eveti the British Assistant Secretary 
General of the Economic Affaiis Department, David Owen 
of ihe Dniled Nations, could find out time from his flying 
in Shanghai and Geneva to attend the function celebrating 
Imlia's Independence. Among many hands that joined my 
palm in greeting, at one moment 1 found the little hand 
of David Owen, lids most informal and popular lop-ia*iking 
11. N. ofiLcIal, uUeiing the very same phrase with which 
a while ago 1 was greeted by tlie cab driver. On the ^th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, in front of the Empire State 
Building, 1 met a man who was following me from a long 
distance witii an anxious face. I stopped awhile to meet 
him. Coming very near me and summoning a little courage, 
in broken English he asked if 1 was from India. 1 noticed, 
he had no tic, his shirt was almost tearing apart, the 
object whidi he was wearing on his feet was only an apo- 
logy for a shoe but yci he was an Indian, ray compatriot, 
a sea-man who like many oihers had either escaped the 
irntnigralioai laws or arrived in this ixuintry' at a lime when 
such laws were not very strong. Abdul Hakim, the sea- 
man who knew very little about Pakistan, was happy, he 
told me, to learn that “our counni^ is free.” Before he 
left me to return back to his modest hovel in soane slums 
of lower New York, he only smileii, a quiet and pathetic 
smile, and said, “1 have been in this cx)uiury for more than 
,15 years now. but now that India is free, 1 think 1 should 
return back.” In each of the celebratitons that 1 have had 
the chance to attend, beautiful displays of colours were 
seen by the saries which Indian women wore oni this oc- 
casion. American, British, Cliinese and European wives 
of Indians also mingled themselves up ii/this collection of 
^colours. Besides, Indian women) and foreign wives of 
Indians, one could see many women friends of India belong- 
ing to other nationalities joining the celebnuioii in aories. 
A shop in further down town set up a special arrange- 
ment to prepare small Indian flags and sell them, 25 
cents each. Indian students, who Imd with them their 
natiooal costumes appeared proudly in these functions. A 
number of Gandhi caps and scorea of ajkans presented an 
unusual variety of fqmctade to foreijtners who scarcely find 
a chance to eee an Indian in his nalive drees. Hindus and 
Moslems forgot for the time being the political degradation 


that had come in the wake of Indiana freedom. Occasion- 
ally, one could hear in some hotel lobbies or college dormi- 
tory, whispers and criticisms of out leaders in accepting 
a divided India but they faded soon in the enthusiasm of 
the oelebratjou. Tlicrc was no doubt a large section of 
the Indian population here who were not satisfied with 
all that had happened in Indian politics in recent time 
but it appeared for the time being that they wanted to 
forget the past. 

I had also occasion to meet many of India's hitherto 
expatriated revolutionaries, Indian revolutionaries who 
fought for India's freedom from abroad. There was 
scarcely any sign of jubilation in their face. These 
matured faces wliich for years provided imspiration lo 
young bloods in different parts of India and abroad, in 
military prisons in Singapore, in far-off Geneva, during 
the fust world war in Japan and Oiina and in the islands 
of the Far East, not to speak of the different pails of the 
Amoiican continent looked grave and sad on the 15th of 
August, 1947. One of these persons, the story of whose 
life filled iny youthful days with romance of adventure, 
and in later years at whose feet I had the honour to sit 
down like a humble child, to listen to those gallant 
chapters of the history of my motherland which were never 
written^ appeared particularly morose on this occasion. 
Indian businessmen and organizers of* the India League 
of America accepted a time-honoured attitude and joined 
in jubilations. Inspite of youthful fanfares everywhere, 
the grim and suffering faces of these ex-Indian revolu- 
tionaries created a shadow tliroughoul, which was ominous 
and set young minds thinking. 

India Trade Commissioner Celebrates Independence Day 

M. R. Ahuja, India's Trade Commissioner in New 
York, hoisted the flag amidst shouts o{ ^Jai Hind” and 
*‘Bande Motaram''. Speeches beiii }jy Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru for this special occa*-r(ni was read out. Ambassador 
Asaf All’s written speech was also read out on this oc- 
casion;, besides the speech of Mr. Aliuja. Mrs. Kamala 
Mukherjee accom,panied by other ladies led the singing of 
Mana Gana Mana Adhinayaka'. Miss Maya Mukherjee, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Mukherjee, greeted the guests by 
fixing India's na^onal flag on their dress. After the flag 
hoisting, refreshments were served to the guests. 

llfDIA Soctm OF Amsrica 

In an open invitation to all Indians and their friends, 
the India Society of America, an organisatiQn initiated by 
Hari G. Govil celebrated India's Independenn^ day in the 
Wing's Club of the Hotel Biltmore. The India Society 
of America is an organisation ior the reciproetd study, 
appreciation, and enjoyment of the arts, culture and com- 
-mme of India, as they relate to the sllied progreas and 
aspiration in the United State ei 
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•ImuS Flag Ref1a<^ IiN (iNttco Nations New York Indians Celebrate Indepenrence Day 


Tmtaatf after twelve, on August 15, 1947* 

IPodmaiiRbfa Plliai, India's permanent delegate to the 
» United Nsetions, raised the tri-coluur over one of the fifty 
five flag poles of the United Nations. The former British 
•Union Jack with Ihe seal of the India G<werniment over 
it wis lowerej} by one of die ofiioial guards uf the United 
Nations. In a* brief speech. Padmanahh Pillai paid tri' 
butes to the memory of all those in different countries of 
the world who helped anff fought fur India’s freedom and 
who are no longer lTvir.(g iwlay. He also thanked the 

British Government for iheir kind and ctvoperative aitiiude. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, British representative to United 
Nations Security Council, also spoke a few words on tliis 
occasion. He said, '‘Among all the jubilations of the in- 
auguration of India’s Independence let us forget hitter 
iiisrories of the past and start anew in complete mutual 
(Co-operation to build a world where friendship and love 
only abides.” llie acting Secretary Genieral also greeted 
the Indian flag as a flag representing une-fifth of the popu> 
lation of the world which joins today with other flags 
oi sovereign nations in. making efforts to build n world 
where peace and fellow-feeling will prevail. Newspaper 
I'urneras, movie reels, and scores of private cameras waited 
in vain to obtain a favourable wind to take a complete 
the flag. Laser, the flau liad to be held by a pole 
U'd the picture was taken. A .small group ol United 
Natiors officials and associates were giicnis of the Indian 
Delegation at a eoek-tail luncheon given in the press 
lounge of the Untied Nations at Lake .Success. Marking 
the formalities of the (celebrations were thijse events 
which preceded the hoisting of the flag. The permanent 
delegate was at first greeted by the (iliief of tbe protocol 
division and the party proceeded a distance wheie it met 
the acting Secretary General and oihci inembcis of the 
Indian Delegation. The oflieial party wen* then led march- 
ing to the circular arena in front of the administration 
building where flags of the 55 nations were flying. 

Intern AT ioN At. Hoise 

Over the flag pole of the 14-sioricd sHolenls' resi- 
dential house, called the International House., the Indian 
students, now resident there who number moie than 50 
jncludirig lioys and girls, hoisted the tri-colour with shouts 
of ‘Jii Hind’. The authorities of the House at first 
hesitated to allow permission but when thi? flag of the 
United States was also flown alongside, Mr. Mots, the Direc- 
tor of the House, did not raise any objectioa. International 
House ifi a residential house for students of different 
nationalities established under the patronage of the Rttcko- 
fellers. Out of 300 boys and 200 girls for whem ac- 
oomodation b maintained, there ate at present about 
twenty Indian girb and more than 30 Indian boys living 
in this house. dk the midndght of the 14Eh August, a 
group of Indian students and their other friends 
of variotis natiORalftb^ poilected in the lawn before the 
bouse and celebrated the dawn of i!ic Independence day 
with shirt speeches, f&Ju and Miss Anjani were 
' the main speakefs. A midinigh}, fotfowed the 

■ celebrations. ^ ' 


By fat the biggest celelnrdtion of India’s IndepwlRnce 
day was performed at H-15 p.m. on the ISih August in 
the Theatre Hall of Hotel Barbizou Plaza. The functioik 
was organised by the India League of America. Flags o# 
both India and Pakistan were raised by an Indian and 
Moslem girl student. Hie British Flag was lowered by 
J. J. Singli, w'ho said that he was honoured with the 
task of lowering the hitherto flying British Indian 
flag and was arcordingly very pleased to perform 
that solemn function.. Distinguished friends of India and 
Indian residents in New York were allowed the floor lo 
speak a few words on this orcasionL The meeting started 
with the blowing of concli and the display o£ Indian 
aiListir dances on the stage. Among the speakers included 
Dr. Soetan Sjahrir, cx-Premier of Indonesia, Norman 
Thomas, for si^veral times candidate for U. S. President- 
ship, Represemative Emanuel Celler, Louis Fischer, Sidney 
Hfjrtzberg, Tarak Nath Das and Gohind Behari Lai. Dr. 
Sjahrir mentioned that alflhough all that has taken 
place in India in recent limes may not he considered very 
happy by many of the Indians, yet it was undoubtedly a 
great day for rejoicing. Like India, Indonesia, loo, has 
had many iuternal troubles hut he hoped all those will 
soon vanish away and India will emerge out into one 
nation insl(*ad of two nalituis before long: Tliroughout the 
aftermaths of the c»'lebrario»', of Tndia'it independence day, 
the personality of oiu* man which figured most prominent 
in the discussions jn ooffeje circles and small informal 
political lobbies, was the gray-haited, 65 }cars old first 
world-war revolutionary, Prof. Tarak Watli Das. In elo- 
quence, forcefulness, originality and above all sincerity, 
Tarak Natli Das feaiincd as the most outstanding speaker 
of the day. 

Pointing out with a forceful and spirited eloquence, 
thb silver-hairerl, derade-scasoned, Indiaji revolutionary 
narraitcd in movir|K language the history of India’s fight 
for independence. fr(*m the dawn of Aurubiudu era to 
the present day. He laid particular stress on those 
glorious unwritten chapters of India's lustfvry when Indian 
revoliitiorarics with the help of foreign aid*- fought and 
.died for India’s indepeudencp -unlameulcd and unknown. 
Deafening cheers to the memoiries of these heoros greeted 
the rlimaxing expressions ol his speech as he proceeded 
step by siep to iirifdd ilioew' poige^nt pages of India’s 
hi««lory, which he was one of the few who was entitled lo 
narrate. Idle remarks of impatience at times disturbed 
his speeches from some recalciuant oomors which were 
goon suppressed to silence either by the force of the 
sincerity of his speech or " by over-enthusiastiic cheers of 
the audience. Summarizing the forces which at various 
periods of India’s history of struggle played a Bignificant 
role to awaken the consciousness of the people. Dr. Das 
laid special emphasis on the role played by the under- 
grounds in the achievement of India’s independence. With- 
out minimizing the coiitributione of the ideas of non- 
violence and Gandhi ji’s mass motirements. he presented a 
new perspective to future historian^' abioad who knew 
little abo^ India’s half-a‘centiiry old revolutionary under- 
gro-umfs. He was keen and original in out that 
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A|0 freedom movtimem of IndU faitd iio bitdi in the 
i^mlutionaiy organiefttions started fim in Bengal and 
later ipxtid throughout India. 

The story of India*8 martyra, whoae character, disci- 
pliiie and aelf-aacrihce was unparalleled in the political 
* annala of the world' was for ihe first time presented before 
the American public by cue of the earliest 'apostles of 
Indians underground revolution, in a way that sponuneoualy 
eatuted appreciatioiv, tidies ‘juinpcd from their seats, 
men threw out their hats, cheers of ‘hcar\ ‘hear* rever- 
berated the packed-up undiioriiim of the Barbizni Plaza as 
be continued to unfold die activities of men who marched 
towards death. Dr. Das was sad on the day of lndia*a 
iodependence for he pointed out that those men both 
IBndus and Moslems, Sikiis and Christians, who in luin- 
dreds gave up their lives, facing ihe gallows or the bullets 
it) oourt martials, did not pay that price to buy a divided 
India and be a laughing slock before the world. Let 
our leaders, Prof. Das continued, remember that the free- 
dom of India, inasmuch as it is not a gift from the 
British, is neither also the achievement of any single 
political party, leadership or personality, however great 
that may be. It is the result of that accumnlalcd price 
which was paid in bh>od in tlie massacres of itiousands of 
India’s patriotic children, of conscious revolutionaries who 
embraced the gallows or braved tlie Andamans, men who 
were shot down in court martials, pcr8on>s who were killed 
while undergrounds, deaths unlamemred in bomb explosions 
in ierests or secret factories, men who died starving as 
fugitive in helpless circumstances, people who were poison- 
ed or tortured to death in police barracks and under-trial 
caniipe, families which perished for want of sympathy 
from their own neighbours, youths wh») in their full 
blooms took up the mantle of the ascetic with a Gita in 


one Imnd and a revtdvm*, in ;die otbec, dm. who prefoimd 
to shoot thomsetves down bdfore snbtidttfng to fiuniiBatiitf 
^degradations. The blood of all tbe^ hao to^y 

brought before 11 a the light of nidepen^nce, -No iea^ 
in India, however great and exalted be may be, has a right 
to play games cd political pastimes with such sacred 
objects aa IndiaV freedom. Prof. Das summed up by 
thanking all tboee foreign elements, panigtlarly progres- 
sive people in every land of the earth who helped snd 
financed many an Indian project for achieving inde- 
pendence from abroad. He also 'warmed the present leader* 
^ip, on behalf of those hitherto ex*patriked Indian re- 
volutionaries with whom he worked in different parts of . 
Asia, Europe and America, that they will never rest ({uiot 
until the division of India is broken down, once and for 
all and one flag flies over tlie sub-contineni of India, the 
flag whose vision they had seen Erom the dawn of the 
present century. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedbal Greet.s India’s Freedom 

Promising to he the world’s biggest Cathedral, Sc. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, a churcli of the catholic denomination) 
gieeioJ in their Sunday service India, on her emergence to 
Independence. Cardinal Spilman, speaking about the free- 
dom of India said, we have to look towards Asia, now, 
for guidance and inspiration). In a free India, lies the 
greatest hope of mankind. The race of infinite potentiality, 
ahmg with China, India will loud the way to world peace. 
India, said Cardinal Spilman, is the biggest force in Asia 
and is undoubtedly going to be the biggest nation of ilie 
world with her old culture and civilijRationi, which will 
now witness a new orieniation with the emergence of the? 
light of freedom. 

New York. August 18, 1947. 
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COALITION jmNISTRIES IN THE TWO BENGALS 

By AJIT KUMAR SEN, Mut., 

Lticturer in PoUlicB, Dacca V^vemPy 


Tub talk of coalition niinisiries in Bengali is in the air. 
Pun jabs are on fire, otherwise the talk of coalitions there 
Would also have been heard. Prime Minister Kbuhro of 
Sind points out that a coalition ministry in Sind is only 
possible if coalitions are settled facts in Pun jabs and 
Bengals. But he is also reported to have said iBindusthan 
Standard, 29tl> August, p. 4) that if tlie minorities in Sind 
■would eo-operate with his Government, then his offer of 
a coalition •ministry stands, it is hoi clear 8 this offer 
in Sind presupposes the above two conditions on the 
second condition only. .( 

Fritne Minister Gbosh of .Wesf Benga}, is also re* 
puned to have said tlmt he bnpws the Views of Congress 
High Command in the mattei^' pf oSglitipn^ and he would 
like to know how authorhatjfob Httslim auartert 

view this SJ. Kfipn Sankiuf Roy, leader of 

Congwsb party fn the East: has been 

.(SstPeaimm, 24 A^«t« p. milhfigiM fo ei^tmliidn « 


formal offer on the basi«t of 2 Congress Ministers lor East 
Bengal. Bui the coalitions in Bengal must stand by 
themselves: they must not be conditional on Roaliiibn 
ministries in other piovincea. 

Thus it is seen* that the **coalili<Mi affair” is likely to 
beconae a live political issne in the Govmnments ol the 
two Bengals. Mr. Nazimttddi]i has already seen Dr.. 
Choff] on this matter (Hindiuthan Staridard, 8(1 August)* 

The question cap he viewed hrom the aingb of ap- 
proach of a pditician: but in die lollowUig litiea tho 
subject of coalition mmiitry in the two Btfogdt.is beinif 
discussed from another angle : the angje. of epproaoh at 
a doset-pbilosopfaer. 

In my vioWf this concept or slogan ci “ooalitim 
minfotry” in the two Btngab k.lhe oihipring of wnne 
faefopr of thought. Seioie el us hgd read; oirr h^^ . ^ 
eeaDtiOit minlstrfos in Fnnpe oyibme p^jected cemHtione • 
in soB|e provinces fo India af^ M dur* 
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C»vvnim!^t o{ India Act, 1935* And they argue that a 
Is a broad^based minigtry^ evoking the 
* loyalty of the aidherenu otf tlie^litical partieg who enter 
into the coaUlion. Applied to the two Bengali, it means 
that if the Congresa end the Mualim Leagno in the two 
Bengals create coalition minSatiiea, then the maetges, the 
adh^enta of . the two political parties ith Bengal who 
count, will 4^vh their whole-hearted support to such a 
ministry and the preservation of law and order would be 
an easy matter, specially in times like tliese when they 
are at a discount. Thus stated, the argument in favour 
> of coalition minisiries in the two Bengals sounda plausible. 
But there are .certain difficult hurdles. 

Ill politics or history whenever we come across a 
coalition ministry, such a coalition implies a coalition 
amongst two or more parties, operating within the con- 
fines of one state and the loyalties of the parlies concerned 
revolve round a single state. 

This condition does not obtain in the cases of the 
projected coalitions in West and East Bengals. The 
coalition in one part of Bengal does not stand by itself, 
it is not to be discussed on its own merits, (a coalition 
in Sind, according to Prime Minister Khuhro presupposes 
coalitions in Bengals and Pun jabs) but there will be a 
coalition in West Bengal, presumably if there is one in 
East Bengal and vice-versa. This is the first difficulty, 
that a coalition Ea^^t Bengal Minisir)^ presupposes a coali- 
tion in another province viz,^ West Bengal. But the 
difficulty does not stop at that. These two provinces, 
0 though politically parts of tlie same province before 15th 
August, are now, not merely two provinces, like West 
Bengal •and Bihar, of the same State or Dominioni, but 
what is far more important from our standpoint; they 
are provinces of two separate Dominions or States viz,^ 
India and Pakistan. This is the second and a most fomnd- 
able hurdle. Thus viewed, a coalition ministry in East 
Bmigal has to pass the local test, then the inter-provincial 
teat as between the two Bengals and finally a test, which 
such a coalition is not likely to surmount, I mean the 
intar-atatal or inter-dominion test. This is the supreme 
test and that is why Dr. P^. G. Ghosh, the Prime Minister 
of West Bengal went to Delhi to know the views of tlic 
Congress High Command. I advisedly said that the pro- 
jected coalition in any part of Bengal is not likely to pass 
the supreme test. The reason is this. 

The two dominions, India and Pakistan, are sovereign 
political entities; the genesis in the case of India lies 
in the Gon|gress,'tbat of Pakistan in the Muslim League. 
For all practical purposes the Government of India, for 
the time being, will be a oiHe-party government, similarly 
the Muslim League party tdll run the Pakistan Govern* 
mem. There will thus be a close oorrespondenoe between 
the petty and ^ govermnent of the lelevant dominion. 
If this view of things is accepted, then it comes to this, 
that the proiKw^ ooaHtion ministry in East Bengal and 
West Bengal will be ander a certain amount of contrdi 
ftf the Cenpess and Undim I.eagoe High Commands res- 
pectively. Let^me make It^'liear. 

lim ooaii&oiV v^nlsmy in East Bengal 

^ m ih JHest Bengal la not to W an isolated bcal 


affair. That is why Dr. P. C. Ghosh* arms himself with 
the views of Congress High Command and that Is the 
reason why he would like tw know the reaetiws of 
amhoriiative Muslim League tiuaners, meaning ohvlotiudy 
the High Command of the latter. Mr. Nasdmuddin would 
do likewise. Not only in its genesis but also in its woHc^ 
ing the Congress High Command will have its finger in 
the pie of the East Bengal Ministry through its Con* 
gross representatives, similarly the Muslim League High 
Command will be enabled to poke its nose Into West 
Bengal ministerial affairs through the lioague representa- 
tives on the ministry, if this is so the single-party govern- 
ment of India will poke its nose into the governmental 
affairs of East Bengal— a province of a different dominion 
or Slate. Similarly, the one-party government of Pakistan 
run by Muslim League will also dabble in Western Ben- 
gal governmental affairs— the Governmerutal affairs of n 
province of a different dominion. It thus reduces itself 
to an absurdity. It means in effect that India dabbles 
in Pakistan affairs and Pakistan in Indian affairs. If that 
is where roulition ministry-making in the two Bengali 
leads us. then there was no sense in the partition of 
India on, the Ig-lSth August. 

The logic of partition of India into two dominions, 
the fact of one-party government (it may be for the pre- 
bent) in the two dominions and the unfortunate division,' 
of Bengal into two parts, one belonging politically to 
one Slate, the other being part of the second State ; all 
these prove the political absurdity of coalition ministry- 
making in the Bengals. 

By this 1 do not mean to convey the impression that 
a coalition ministry in either of the two Bengals is not 
desirable or is inexpedient What I want to say is that 
on the basis of facts as above stated it is illogical. It may 
be desirable from the standpoint of the problem of the 
maintenance of law and order, and possibly also it may 
contribute to the efficiency and smooth running of the 
administrative system. 

This question of a coaliticm ministry in Bengals may 
be viewed from another standpoint. Students of politics 
are aware of the distinction between a coalition ministry 
and a **nationar’ governmenit. In emergencies like the 
last Great War, Mr. Churchill sought the co-operation of 
all the parties and a “national” government was formed 
to fight the war. In France, normally all ministries are 
coalition ministries ; and why ? No single party in the 
French parliament can command any majority over tlie 
other parties combined: hence in a responsible system 
of govermnent where the executive has to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the legislature, a coalition between two or 
more parties is necessary to command a temporary major- 
ity in the legislature. 

The projected coalition in the East and West Ben- 
gal (about which the two prime ministers had- tdks with 
each dther only recently) does not stand in need of a 
temporary majority in the respective IcgislaJiires. Every 
one knows the Congress party has a safe majority in 
^'est Ben^l legislature and the same is true of the Mus- 
lim League party in East Bengal Assembly. So the 
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ndsm*d-eue of a Coalition minialry is lacking b the 
Bengali. 

Bui do we need a coalition hiiniatry of the type of 
a ^'national Covernmenii** as defined above ? Ts there any 
emergency confronting the two Bengals which necessitates 
tt*ro coalitions in the two Bengals ? What is the nature 
#f that emergency? If there is any realisation of the 
gravity of such an emergency in the two Bengals, where 
was then the justification of* the division? There might 
have been a composite ministry everywhere. Beside^ even 
if there be a a realisation of this nature, it must be noted 
that East Bengal and West Bengal belong to two separate 
States. Any coalition ministry based on understandings 
on the highest level is surely to land us into many pit- 
falls which, 1 am sure, the two prime ministers will not 
relish. 

Granting for the sake of argument, that the two 
Bengals are confronted with identically grave problems, 
will a coalition) ministry, in that case, help to ease the 
silualion? 

Before dealing with this aspect of the matter, let us 
rivet our attention on anfilher aspect of this coalition 
ministry. If the Congress, in order to run the adminisra- 
tion, and secure a majority in the legislature, lias to woo 
the Muslim League, the Muslim League, in that case 
becomes esseniiial for ministry-making and the latter gels 
a wiup-hand. Similar is the case, if the Muslim League 
say in East Bengal Assembly, has to w.to the Congress 
for getting a temporary majority. Here the Congress 
being essential, will wield power. This is what is known 
as the ‘"tyranny of the minority’'; and students of French 
politics arc well aware oC the power wielded by the 
smallesi of p-rdilical parties ii:i the task of ministry- 
making. 

Bill in the two Bengals this son of coalition is not 
a necessity. Had this been so, the Congress would have 
been readily wooed by the League in East Bengal and 
the League by the Congress in West Bt-ngal. The stock 
of the League in West Benigal and Congress in East Ben- 
gal would have risen. 

The coalition that is visualised is not necessary for 
majority; it will be, so to say, a coalition based on the 
fMriuciple of charity. Two Congress ministers in^ East 
Bengal will he charity boys, counter-balanced l>y the 
spectacle of two similar League charity boys in West 
Bengal. The minority ministers wiiJl be there on suffer- 
ance; they cannot demand any .price like the French 
prototype. 

Hence the question naturally crops up: Is this device 
of coalition ministry worth having ? What good will it 
autorvo? The’ good that is likely to be promoted (if 
It it aasumed that it may be cemiduoive to some good) 
may be of the subjective or of the objective type. In the 
answor to such a question will lie found also an answer 
to the query which we just now put fo ourselves and 
‘^iuiae answer wc deferred giving for the time being. 
The question was: Faced as the two ' Bengals are with 
grave problems almost bordering bn , hmergencie^ would 
the installation of two coalition mhiisttiea in the two 
Bengals help to ease the fatten ? 


(o) It may be claimed that, the mere ai^t of twa> 
CongressXeague coalition ministries in the twp Bengala 
will produce a tremendous * psychological effpet: and that 
is a subjective good of the highest order., Granting it to 
be so, it may still be pointed out that whatever subjective 
good it has a tendency to produce, has been effectively 
or will be effectively neuttalhmd by'*two devices. Firstly, 
the scheme of separate electorate has the tendency t(t 
nullify this good effect. The scheme of separate electorate, 
with its conioomitants, the division of the legislature and 
the emergence of parties .on religious basis: this goes ill 
with coalitions at the lop, when you have taken care to 
introduce divisions amongst the electorate and the masses. 
First thing should come first. Secondly^ the device of 
giving option to governmental f»fficers to choose East or 
West Bengal has veay effectively rooted out, ini advance, 
all chances of a good psychological effect. To erect 
coialition ministries on the pedestal of a divided clecU-rate 
and (still more worse) a communal-ridden ofi^cialdom is a 
device, the wisdom of which is certainly questionable. If 
the officialdom is communal fn>m top to bottom, can a 
coalition produce that good psychological effect ? If the 
elecloa'ate is divided into waier-iight comparimenis, if the 
political panics correspond to fucIi a divided electorate, 
of what avail will a coalitiom lie ? If the pillars of 
electorate, parties and officialdrun are cracked, can the 
superstructure, however well-drsigned it may be, mend 
matters y 

ib) The preservation of law and order, an objective 
pood, of first priority, will be facilitated by the prelected' 
device of a coalitions it is argued. This argument loses 
much of its force in the context of separate electorate 
and communal parties joined with the new device of a 
communal officialdom. 

(c) It may be argued that a coalition ministry in 
the two Bengals will tend to produce a smooth administra- 
lion. It would be correct up to a point, but the basic 
condition of a “coalition officialdom” is necessary. It is 
well to recall in this connection the grievance which 
Sardar Patel made, when lie said that the executive 
councillor ini .one particular department, belcnging to one 
political party, was confronted by a solid phalanic of perma- 
nent officialdom having its sympathies on the other side. If 
the officialdom is communal, let the ministry be a one- 
party ministry and a communal one, if necessary. This- 
will be clear as we (proceed. 

The theory of smooth administration as above, in 
my opinion, refers to the relationship between the ministry^ 
the political executive, and the officialdom, the pftrma* 
nent executive. This correspondence will tend to ensure 
smootbnieBa in either of the two cases : a oommuna} ministry 
with a communal officialdom or a coalition ministry (not 
of the charity type aa disciisaed above) with a et^tion. 
(officialdom. If a coalition ministry is sought to be created^' 
it ought to be preceded by a “coalition effioialdotn.^ I do 
not emphasise on the sequence: what I mean is that yovt 
camnot have a real coalition sunisbry at dm top, irifh aB 
the advantages, subjootiye and which yoo 

desire, unless it is aoeompanied ly a oficiiUl^wa 

which system of has qlSec^ly hilled< ^0£ 
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course, this* ergoment will lose much of its force, if the 
permAiiem civil service can develop real neutrality. Under 
the ctrcufnstanoes prevailing in the two BengaU the argu- 
ment stands. 

(d) The theory of smooth administration really leads 
to* the question of Efficiency in administi alien. Can a 
coalition ministry here, by virtue of its being a Congress- 
League coalition and irrespective of tlie composition of 
the officialdom generate that efficiency? Fnr the moment 
yfii arc not thinking about dfficialdom, its compo>siti(vn and 
its relationship with the ministry. We consider tlie ques- 
tion of relative efficiency as between a one-party homo- 
pencousi ministry and a ministry of the c'nalition type. 

Homogeneous onc-party ministries can develop Iwld 
policies, say, in regard to land, induslr), labor, price, edu- 
cation health, etc. Coalitions arc a drag. In present-day 
llengal imaginative bold policies about social planning are 
urgently necessary. This will he sadly neglected if coali- 
tions are installed. It may be argued that the League 
niinisters and members in the Assembly arc in a majority 
ini East Bengal: therefore coalitions are not obstacles to 
the enunciation of bold policies. If that is so, coalition 
Ijcfomes unnecessary. Really there is a dilemma : if the 
projeeted ('<ingrefls ministers say in East Bengal, though 
controlling 2 or 3 seals in the minii-iry, can impose tlieir 
poiifci of view m the other miniaicrh of the League group, 
then it becomes a drag on the- enunciation of bold policies 
of reform and hence mischievous from the League point 
(»i view: If on the other the Congress mitiiaiers in East 
Bengal behave as “gf>od” and “charity’* boys, such a coali- 
tion is not only worthless, ii is miscliiovous from the Con- 
gress point of view. This (h»t’8 not make for efficiency. 

(e) Again, a coalition ministry leads to dissipation of 
resfionsibility. For weak-kneed policies of the ministry', 
tlie members in the assembly and the electorate outside, 
who generally think, not in terms of compromise, but, in 
terms of clear-cut issues, will like to locale responsibility; 
but the League ininister.s, in their jiisiihcalion, will tend 
to throw the blame on the other part. Similar will be the 
case -with West Bengal. A coalition, therefore, will not 
be an efficient policy-maker, nor an efficient executive. 

if) Herein lies the rub. The Muslim electorate, say 
in East Bengal, on the advent of Pakistan must be en- 
tertaining high hopes alnwit its economic status. If the 
dreams of the Muslim masses do not materialise, -—and 
the chances arc ten to one that they will not — the tempta- 
lionl of the League section of the ministry to make a 
scapegoat off the Congress section will prove irresistible. 
The breakdown of a coalition will, in all likelihood, be 
followed by civil commotion and other evils. The chances 
of future coalitions on the advent of the new constitu- 
tions will recede. 

(g) The Gonseqnences of such a breakdown may, pro- 
bably will, complicate matters elsewhere. They will not 
be confined withih the two Bengals. Since, for the pre- 
sent, a one-patty system , will operate in India, 1 meen 
the CongiEss, and alsova ,ohe-pi^, system in Pakistan, the 
Mnslim League, the ^conaequeuoee of a hreukdown in the 
coalition in the BeitgidB will mltitteir fhe relations ^between 
the two otfttfiguo^ dominicos. , in ipy view, the two Ht|^ 
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Commanids ought not to take any moral responsibility in 
the coalition affair. 

(h) There is another attendant ri»k oh the break- 
down of a coalition. There is a possibility of disinlegrai- 
tion in the parry joining a c<»alilion. When the coalition 
ceases to lie operative for one reason' or other, it is pos- 
sible the new ministry might be constituted with a section 
of the parly s<iceding fxoiu tlie coalition as was the case 
in Britain when the Labour party broke away but Ramsay 
MacDonald and a few of his Labour-colleagues remained 
in coalition with the conservatives. Tiiost; wlio w'ould 
like the existing political parties to go into the melting 
pot will niu, of course, be afraid of such a consequence. 
Prf»bal)ly Dr. P. C. Ghosh and Mr. Nar.iniuddin do not 
lielong to that category. 

If it is conceded that a coalition in ibe iwo Bengals 
may lead to serious and unpleasant consequcnct-s. sboulrl 
lliat not b(‘ a reason for not hurrying muWers ? May we 
not wail till llie new consliluiioi’is ol the two (bumnions and 
their provinces are Inuiied? Should we not know the 
nature cd ibt elrcliHraie they ate going t<> mnstilulc in 
Pakistan? What then, is the alternative if e.oalilion minis- 
tries are uol worth having? Nor only ibey are not 
worth having. They are positively rUngeious. Why then 
should the two Bengal Prinu‘ Miiiisirrs mcei raidi other 
and talk about it? The Priim Mini'-toiv ilumselve- 
might be sceptical about it, but their talks may be in- 
tended as a soothing balm to the lacerated heaii of united 
Bengal. The unity of Bengal is gone: are the premiers 
trying In salvage sonuAhing by this device ol coalition ? 
Or i$ it mereil> a show to assuage the feeling- of the 
public ? 

I do not want to lay myself open to the .charge of 
inject ijig a spirit of pessimism by exp^ing the dark side 
of c-oalition minisiriiMi. Wha.i 1 have attexnptcd In show is 
that lie* very basis of e.oaliiions in the two flcnguls is 
politically absurd — two inter-dependent eoalmoiis in two 
provinces belonging to two iliffcrent States and implying 
an understanding between two diffeienl political parlies, 
which lie at the basis of the two States. Since the two- 
parties arc respotisihle fair the division of ImJoi and the 
provinces, it does not look nice and graceful to talk of 
such irrational and politically absurd coalition pm- stmni 
after the event. 

Let nic return to ihe point of finding alternatives to 
a coalition! ministry. For this, a functional approach ie 
the best method: what is the purpose for which we want 
a f'oalition ministrv in the two Bcntgals. The first and 
foremost piinpose is to instil a sense of security, then 
'to generalf^ a feeling of understanding each otfieiV view- 
points and also to cultivate fellow-feeling. It is a1sr» 
necessary for maintaining law and order in Bengal which 
has become nowadays priority No. 1; it is expected also 
to ensure smooth and efficient administration and there- 
by contribute to common welfare. I shall be very brief 
in deaj'.ng with these alternatives. 

This aspect ol the question can be looked at from 
various angles: do we want aniy immediate spectacular 
^ect? If so, "opting” by officialdom should lie reversed 
-^a ^'coalition officialdom” should be the rule. If we. 
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want some permatieiit improireiiiont iii the rektions elnoiig 
maseei^ we .ore to tboliih separate eleotorate, root aed 
branch. Erery minister, as in France, with acme i|uaiib- 
eatioiiB, may create his *^01711 personal cabinet’*, which 
act as a cotieultaitive committee and to which he 
might bring members from the other party. Liaison officers 
between the two Bengals may be posted at important 
centres and frequent commltationa at lower and higher 
levels will generate a feeling of amity. Hiete are insti- 
tutional devices calculated to inEuse a sense of security 
in the moss minid. For generating fellow<>{eeling among 
the masses which is the best guarantee of law and order, 
a secular and scientiifio education of the right type, es- 
chewing all traces of separattsm. whether in the shape 
of denominational institutions or residential Halls, should 
be injected in the minds of the youth. Above all, the 
will to develop community life must be ever present. 
Unless this is so, the other devices, institutional or spiritual, 
are at best palliatives. 

How to generate this ivill is a diffinult problem of 


f<m memsm 1947 

Applied psycfaoloi^ into widch 1 

at a student of pcdlt!^ I ahould not tnmigroaa my ttmits. 

Tin this will it thora, it it for tto mlmnfty 
party, whethm in East Bengal or "West Bengal to remain 
In oppomtion and try to influence^ the pdHxdea of the 
majority from without and tlyst pubHely, rather than 
from within and b^ind the aefeens. The majority con- 
trols the minority cffitctively w^en the latter has entered 
the coalition ministry as charity boys: the minority con- 
trols the majority in a coalirion ministry only when the 
minority is essential to the majority (not as charity boy) 
as in France. Since the minority, f.e., tho League in 
West Bengal and the Congress in East Bengal is not essen- 
tial for ministry-making, it is best policy for the minority 
to remain in opposition. 

Coalition ministry in the present-day Bengal and under 
existing conditions is incapable of realizing the purpose 
for which people yearn for it. 

To a student of politics— it is far worse; it is insane 
politics and that too is dangerous. 


^^RICHER BY ASIA”* 

By TARAKNATH DAS 


In this work by an Amertcan journalist of reputi and 
an officer of U. S, Strategic Servicea, the author dis- 
cusses the significance of the Orient in World Politics 
and World Peace as well (he future of the Orient, 

Today cold, ideological as well as economic war- 
fiire belw«’on the Communist Russia and her adherents 
on the one hand and the United States of America, 
Britain and their supporters on the other is in pro- 
gress. Frecdom< of humanity is threatened with a 
possible new conflict (war). Clashes of interest of these 
powers are not limited to Europe and the Balkan 
regions, but are evident in Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Afghvanistan, India, China, Korea, Japan and other 
parts of Asia. Re-assertion of Asian peoples in the 
form of overthrow of alien domination or revolutions 
leading to that end has ci^ated a new, situation in 
world politics. In any conflict between Soviet Russia 
and the United States, Asia may well bold the balance 
•of power. Ih fact, Alia has assume^ the position ot 
greater significance politically, economically and 
strategically than eveir before. Torr other practical 
reasons Asia looms large in world sifaim In tbia oon^ 
nection it should not be forgojiten Ibat more than 
half of the population of the world is in Asia and R 
is the cradle of ancient civilisi^o&g . yrhich ^ve in- 
fluenced human destiny. I^oa it is tmperative that the 
problems of Asia lihould ^e .shidied care. 

In the past, in most cagait Stwilei of AHa by 
western political aqkntists as troll ^as s^iologists have 

* AteSsr Sy iiii by tarlw. 71^ V«ia* SOffila 

tan M.M 


been biased and inadequate, because**of their superiority 
complex, insularity and studied efforts to ignore psycho, 
logical aspects of Asian discontent and history of the 
peoples. It is gratifying to note that Mr. Edmund 
Taylor’s book Richer by Asia is an honorable excep- 
tion; and the reviewer suggests that it should be 
regarded as a “must book” for all those who wish to 
understand the present situation in Asia and specially 
India. However, it should also be noted that it is not 
an easy book to master. 

In the Chapter “The Pathology of Imperialism’' 
(pages 29-104), Mr. Taylor brilliantly discusses some 
of the fundamental issues which are often ignored. The 
following will supply some food for thought : 

”... The anti-native ideology of the white man, 
that is, of the whiteman who babitu^ lived 
, the East, was more oA a political reality than the 
native’s anti-white ideology, white racism' more 
widespread, tainting more individuals, and more 
intricately entwined with all the incuvidual^s atti* 
tudes than was yellow or brown radim. The native 
.resented certain manifestations of .white man. 
The Sahib often hated and feared and despised 
everything native in aS natives . ^ « 

^^Tke revohuiana of Asia, Uhe tM revoiuiions, 
were economic and poUMeci. They niere struggles 
for bread and power, but more than any rspdu- 
ftbns whioh ham evet; oecuirrad f» the WefU they 
were struggles for human SgnUy.. They, were 
struggles tp win for. the Peoytes eg Ada tm four 
Freedom we promised meih a AftA freedom 
m ham failed to realise wds p^ as 

, “The cctot^ qrstem m nw^psij viok^ 
the defnpet^tm ideal el homajh dlgnttv fiy d^mg 
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tp the {^tive politicel, economic, and Gometimes 
lega^ x^tB which it gave to ^he while Sahib. It 
vidl4ed the ideal xnore grievouid)^ and mucdi 
mono' direotijr by ufling an political and economic 
ovCfcem im colonial lands a elaasi of immx who be- 
lieved in , and pTaotised eyetematioallv rudeness to 
most of the natives with whom Ihey had any 
. personal ^contact, H wob the Sahth’s ruosneM which 
the native the moit harm becciuBe it deprived 
hm of hk most valvMe poasssstOTi— -/tis pmonal 
dignUp, No jf^form of colonial rule would represent 
any victory for the occidental ideal of human 
dignity unless it indi^dod a reform of the Sahib'e 
character, for the Sahib, in ierme of the Occident's 
noblest ideal, was a cultural renegade . . (p.i& > 

100-108). 

What has happened in the Punjab and in the forin 
of PBhiBiau''s recent aggression against Kashmir Stale 
through encouragement and support of raiders from 
the North-Western provinces may be better under- 
stood, if one gets acquainted with the policies behind 
tlic creation of Paldstan through partition of India. 
Indeed, there have been the unseen hand of British 
impehajism, cariying on psychological warfare against 
Indian nationalism. Mr, Taylor writes : 

“While I was in India, the British were 
obviously supporting Jinnah's Pakistan campaign. 
Jinnah professed to be as anti-British as Gandhi* 
but it is one of the tenets of secret psychological 
warfare that you try whenever possible, to have 
your ei^emies spread your propaganda for you. (On 
the same principle the British supported the Indian 
Communists during the war). Whether any British 
^ funds actually helped to finance the Pakistan 
* campaign, 1 do not know. The mere fact that the 
' British press in India, officially-sponsored British 
writers and oven some responsible British officials 
in their unofficial moments, all spoke well of Jinnab 
and let it be known throughout India that they 
thought well of him, helped him to attract a 
wealthy and influential Moslem clientele, even if it 
i-oui^d suspicion among the nationalists . 

“The British consciously and deliberarely 
< maneuvered so aa to keep the native political 
forces opposed to them* weak and divided ... If. 
for instance, the British had establi^ed an electoral 
law which would have obliged cverv candidate for 
office to seek support from the members of two or 
more racial or religious communities, the communal 
issue would soon havo disappeared from Indisn 
political life. Instead the British did just the 
opposite. They founded the electoral law upon the 
p^resentotion of communities, allotting to each a 
set number of seats in the Central and Provincial 
legklatureB, thus requiring Hindus to vote for 
Hindu oandidafep. Moslems for Moslem candidates, 
and so on. The system inevitably prodm^ed the 
pPliticallsatkm of communal teiudons, which the 
Britfsh aggravated by supporting personalities or 
parties as it suited the tactical needs of tho moment. 
PoUtios in all lands is the struggle for power, and 
by putring “the raoial-rcUgious communities o» 

’ India into politics, the British converted r iltural 

’ gri)UpS into riirnl power-blocs . . . Thus, in nlayine 

the divide-and-Tule game with tho eoniitiunal 
groups in India/ the BriU^ produced sometbmg 
mowr ^ster than the pohUcal disunity of 
India. converted these groups into delusive 

ppjtficsl soverelgntiss iipa^e to reconcile their con- 
flirting 5ntei«»dJ* where rrpdftcihation ronm 

hn imposed by fom, isssMavimis to Ingie but 


the logic of power. The Brilinh might have uned 
their power to mposc solutions which would ulti- 
tnaiely have removed oommurud tssuss from poUivM 
jSald. Instead tMy used their power to Jbmr the 
irianejormation of religioue or racial imnoriliae Ma 
tribal or rcHgioue fanaiicisnwt disguised as modern 
political parties. For two and a half years I watohed 
Pakistan gri>w like an evil weed under British ^ 
protection and encouragement ..." (pages 181- 
161). 

Wesstein tjchoiars of Indian poJilies often preach 
(hat the siiuation of Indian politics is so complicated 
that It lb not possible to get a clear understanding. 
But Mr. Taylor thinks diflereuLly : 

‘"Much of confusion in Indian politics was 
really in the minds of Western observers and did 
not necessarily indicate that the Indians were con- 
fused. Much of the conflicl in Indian politics — 
including Ihe inner conflicts of Indians which some- 
times made them so ineffectual— was the direct or 
s<>condary effect of the British divisive policy , , . 
The most alarming element in Indian politics— the 
clash between Modem nationalism and the All-India 
nationalism of the Congress Party— might be serioua 
enough to discredit, on grounds of public order, ihe 
Indian claim to self-governmeni . hut tl could not 
he imputed to a defect in Indian culture. The 
gravity of cMt, in my opinion ipas not due to o 
historic inability to get along between two peoples, 
but to the imporlalioD from the West of a political 
cKincept— nationalism— which had proved itself 
murderous in nearly any context. It was this 
Western malady which had caused the Moslems to 
imagine they were a nation and manv Hindus to 
feel that they had a divine right to govern ftU 
Indians in the name of All-India. It certainly was 
not an expression of political backwardness— unless 
one considers the West as politically backward.*^ 

(pp. 162-108). ... 

Thus it is clear, if one judges the situation lu 
India with a single standard of political conflicts in 
the East os well as in the West, then the situation is 
not different from what has been happening in the 
West. * ' ; 

In future India will pla> the leading rule in in- 
fluencing relations between tiie East and the West. 
Therefore, U may be worUi-whilt, lo consider what 
might be the attitude of Indian leaders who are mostly 
western educated men ancL^women with Britain and 
western powers. In answering this question most of the 
western historians think in tenns of trade and com- 
merce and ignore the p.- 5 >'chological aspect of the 
possible outcome, while Mr. Taylor shows his deep 
insight that oulutral imperialism of the West is 
possibly the prime factor in the present as well as 
future antagonistic attitude of the East towards the 
West, although East has assimilated much, of Western 
cultural assets which are really assets of the whole 
world : » i 

“There is obviously a misunderstanding but it 
seems to me much more a politicid than ‘ cultural 
xnisundersianding. East and West have bessi at war 
for roughly some two hundred years. Perhaps this 
war is nenring its end but it is not over. Even the 
political iadependenee of India will not abolish all 
worldly conflict between India and Britain. As long 
as the imperialist attitude (rf the West simMyes in 
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. our economic^ diplomatic axul social eontactd with 
. the p&op]^ of the East a war«*mentaiity wiU color 
the thinking of the East about the West and of the 
West ttbput the East* As long as war-mentality 
exists, the Indians will refuse to admit to ihem- 
selves—and to the world— the cultural debt they 
owe to the West” (page 223). 

To understand the peoples of the East, Western 
scholars should have thorough knowledge of the 
philosophical attitudes towards life. Thus Mr. Taylor 
has made an attempt to get a clear understanding of 
doctrines of Kfirmiy re-incarnation, Buddhist concep- 
tion of illusion as well as enlightcuiriient. He ha.s even 
tried to fathom the attitude of cheri.shing ‘‘spiritual ^ 
basis of Indian nationalism” rooted in the teachings 
of the Bhagabad Gita. He come.s to the coiu^lusion that 
“a new Asiatic cultuie, owing much to the West but 
a great deal more indigenous than the dominant 
Chinese or Japanese ciiHuros has arisen in India, Much 
“will be heard from this new culture in the near future, 

I thinlc, and we are going to sec some developmcntrs 
in the world which we would not have believed possible 
a few years ago” (page 395). 

Mr. Taylor, who have seen enough of war and wlio 
was not a pacifist has a world vision that wmrld unity 
is essential for the future hope of mankind. There 
must be One World in the true sense of the expression. 
This cannot be aeJneved without co-operalion of Asia 
on the basis of Human Dignity and Equality. However 
he thinks that 

“Apart from th(‘ final goal of world unity, it 
seems to me that Asia is a vital factor in maintain- 
ing the present precarious balance of power in the 
world ... If the Chinese war finally ends in a 
peace that is neither American nor RusKian, but 
Chinesi',, we shall begin to hear the peopde of that 
ancient land talking to us in a new voice Long 
before then, I suspect that wc shall hear ‘ some 
startling things from the gi’eat Power of 
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Southern Aeta— 'India . . « tTnlew th^, diptottuitic 
tenaion$«Qf the world at large tear open her own 
precariousfly healed fisBures, India in certain eiroum- 
atances can play an independent ^mediating role ' 
between the Western democraeres and Kusaia, and 
I think is very likely to follow such a policy in her 
foreign affaiw* 1 *^ is almost staggering to the 
Western mind to think th|^ a backward Asiatic 
nation just emerging from colonialism could pose as 
a mediator between tlie oower-giants of the West, 
but it is not an implausibie speculation to suggest 
that this may come to pass, and it shows glaringly 
the present dramatic lapw in occidental leadership 
that such speculations are oven possible” (p. 307). 
Mr. Taylor while studying social, economic,, 
political and cultural revolution in the Bast, has not 
forgotten to probe into the most important and 
supreme factor in the future of man. The destiny ol 
mankind lies in man himself — Man is his best friend 
and hi.s worst enem.y — thus in the last chapter of the 
book Back to Mim, he gives the ethical or spiritual 
foundation of peace in the form of inan^s attitude to 
his fellow men, actually in lorm^; of .so-called Hindu 
philosoj)hy. He writes : 

“To be ill war w'ith ode's brothers is lo be at 
wav with oneself, to disinherit oneself bv cutting 
off one's heirs. To participate most fully in the 
society of which one is a m<uuber is to perfect one’s 
own inner whohme^is lo enhance lo oneself one’s 
per, *nnal oje-aiiing, to multiply all one’s pos-^ibilitics” 
(]mgc 422) 

The importance of the book is so grcai. that the 
reiiewer regards the work as a land-mark in 
field of study of Asia by Westerfi scholars. The 
scholarly oxpositoin and somewhat heavy style may not 
attract the interest of oidinary students dr general 
reading public, but it will influence Western thinking 
r(»garding the awakened East. 

D<-pt. of History, 

Columbia University 


“THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM IN THE ORIENT”* 

Hy taraknath das 


In 7V/C FuHire of Freedom in ike Orieni, the author 
who is a roving journalist, gives sketchy accounts ot 
recent political upheavals and possible fuluri' dovclop- 
n\cnl.«j in India, Buima, Maluya, Indonesia, Suun, 
Indo-China, CSiina, Korea, Japan and international 
policies of great powers in relation to the orient. It is 
mot a serious study of the vast subjeet but a impular 
treatment, all ho his centra] theds oi conclusion is 
€a;und. ,y 

I 

“Asia is still feudal, Bift Aida is pn the move. 
We gfe witnessing the labor pa mg presaging a 
rebirth. Those ' are the boginpingg of. a renais- 
sattC«; cultural, coonodlic, which in 

time' wdl transITorm the OriUdt. The renaiasance 

' ' , I . 7 I 

• TM F»w»r« uf fr40di!m' in lAlif H ConUtnu. 

York. W.’ W. Norton A OompAlT. W??* FflSw , , 


which brought the Wcfitf*rn . world out of .the 
Middle Age.s into the muderii age took nearly 
thi'pt' ceniuries. The renaissanci* of the Orient 
will likewise not be completed in a few years. 
But, like all great movement.^ of history,, while 
it may be interrupted, it will march “on to 
completion.” — (p. 2 ^). , 

The author contends that while the peoples! of the 
East may achieve freedom from , alien rule, they how- 
e^•or will not be able to establish democracies, because 
they are not prepared for it, as Uie coloaial powers 
did not educate the oriental peoples during centuries 
they had for the job (p. 15), It may not be out of 
place to remind that it is a kind of. superstHion - that 
for a nation to havir democa^acy or it 

10 essential to have a veiy high pierg^tagf of literal* 
When the British cofomeai , ia Amfsrica, : ovAfthreW ^ 
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• , , 

and establisihed repjresentative democracy*— 

a repfublig—paroentage of literacy wae not very>*-bigh. 
It ie /genCraUir overlooked that before the eetabli^- 
ment<(^ alien rule a democratic spirit of self-'govmthent, 
similar to town meetinga of New England, prevailed 
in tlie villages of the Orient which will be the founda- 
tion 'of future democracies. It is quite possible that 
there may arise totalitarianism in certain parts of the 
orient as in the twentlo+h century, totalitarianism- 
negation of democracy-^prevailed in highly literate 
countries of Germany, Italy, Japan ; and' toda>‘ 
totalitarianism in the form< of communism orevailing 
in Soviet Russia and her puppet States in the Balkan 
region, central Europe and other localities. No subject 
people can ever fully enjoy fruits of democratic 
government ; while freedom from alien domination is 
the first requisite for a march towards democracy. 

While discussing the present tread of world 
politics, the author recognises the existence of rivalry 
between Anglo-American Powers on the one hand and 
Soviet Rusaia on the other. '‘Any further extension of 
Soviet influence in any part of the globe is bound to 
be opposed by Britain in the present alignment of the 
Russian bloc against the Anglo-American nations*' 
(page 152). It seems that the author minimises the 
aggressive character of Soviet Ru.ssian policy oJ 
political expansion (which is more than spreading 
influence) in East Asia for the purpose of controlling 
Manchuria, Korea, China and even Japan. Mr. Coni- 
ston writes : • 

‘‘There has been much talk to the effect that 
Soviet actions in Manchuria have been deliberately 
provocative. This charge does not seem to stand 
examination. True, Russian behaviour in Manchuria 
has not tended to create goodwill among the 
Chinese and other nations. B.ut that was not its 
purpose. It was designed, not for the effects on 
others, but for Russia’s own individual purposes, to 
further Russian interests. If there was any provo- 
cation, it .was furnished by Russian soldiers as 
individuals.*— (P. M). 

TJie reviewer sharply disagrees with the above 
statement, because dismaniling of factories of Man- 
churia which have been transported to Siberia was oot 
done by individual soldiers. Mr. Coniston further 
write* : 

“On the whole, Russian policy in the Chinese 
civil war has been quite passive, considering that 
the Soviet Union undoubtedly would feel much 
happier with a Communisf China rather than the 
Kuomintang Government as a neighbour. Certainly 
it has been more passive than that of the United 
States, despite the fact that China is on the very 
' doorstep of Asiatic Russia and not on the other 
side of broad ocean.” — (P. 170). 

The author^ should have kept in mind that 
Kubmingtang Government in China is the only 
govoRiiBent which , has international recognition Bnd 
the Soviet Government by treaties agreed to co- 
operate with it; but ^ Soviet Government has 
turned over vast quaidaty of arms and ammunitions 
cap^ired from the Japanese to the Chinese Commu- 
#nists Vho are waging a w^ to overthrow the Chineae 


nationalist government. Thus Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment is “passive’* (7) by aiding the cause of Com- 
munist revolution in China 1 1 

The author thinks that Soviet attitude towards the 
United States in the Orient, has been influenced by 
the fact that the United States has taken the place* 
of Jai an in checking Soviet Russian expannon. He 
writes : 

“At the moment Ri:ssia is most unhappy 
because Japan is under American domination, half 
of Korea is similarly conf rolled and the Nationalist 
Government of China, while perhaps not actively 
pro-Uniied Stntes, is c'-rtainly anti-Itussian. If war 
should break out between the Unitrd States and 
Russia, these th-.e areas would provide potent 
bases for operations against Siberia. It was ju^ this 
threat (although influence with the Chinese Govern- 
ment was replaced by active eonirol of Manchuria) 
which Japan held over Russia's head for years. The 
Soviets fear that the United States is stepping into 
.Japan’s former role.”— (Page 174). 

This passage ’•eally misrepiesents tho position of 
the United States in the Orient. Japan and Soviet 
Russia became rivals, because both wanted to got 
political control over certain parts of the Far East, by 
annexation of territories. The United States is only 
trying to check Soviet Russia which has assumed the 
role of Japan and is determined to control Manchuria, 
Korea and China through Chinese Communists. 

Mr. Coniston thinks that unless the United States 
changes her policy of checking Russia in tlie Orient, 
specially in Korea, there is every reason to tliink that 
there will be a war between Soviet Russia and the 
United States : 

“Korea promise's to become the bloody ground 
of the Far East. Within short bomber range of the 
most important Soviet installations in eastern Asia, 
the country i.s of vital interest to Russia. In Japan, 
the United States controls the strategic sentinel of 
easiorn .^sialic mainland ; and Korea and Japan 
are possible bases for operations against each other. 
The Soviet Union cauuuL relinquish an area of such 
strategic importance as Korea to American or any 
other foreign influence. It is doubtful whether the 
Russian wilf be able to endure the presence of the 
United States a.^ the supreme authoniy even in 
Japan if it long continues ... If the present 
situation, with Americans and Rusrians sLaring the 
toccupation of Korea, continues, there must be fric- 
tion and possibly war to come. These possibilities 
go with America’s new role in the Far East. The 
people of the United States must accept them and 
be prepared for all they mean or retire from the 
Orient to the equally uncertain security of their 
own home areas.’— (Pages 210-211). 

The above passage may mean to many that it is 
the new role of the United States in the Orient (to 
check further Russian expansion in the Orient) which 
will be the cause of the Russo-Amfirican war. The 
author nowhere sufficiently emphasises the point that 
Russian expansionist policy in the Orient is the real 
cause of the present tense and delicate situation. This 
is a serious weakness of the discussions on international 
situation in tbe Orient. - * 

Tolumbia University, 

New York Cilgr 




^ Books m the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Jteviefo. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newapiipera, f medicals, school and college textrbooks, pamphlets, reprints of 
imagasinc arlic'.os, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered . No criticism of book-reviews and noltoes is published. 

— Editor, The Modem Review. 


ENGLISH 

SELP-RESTHAINT v. SELF-INDULGENCE : By 
M. K. Oandhi. Navofivon Puhliehing Hovee, Ahfned/i*‘ 
had. I^temher 1947. Pp. x -b JWf. Price Rb. B. 

Gandhiji’s writings on the present topic were to- 
merly issued in two parts. They have now been brought 
together under one cover, the old arrangement has 
been maintained but a few additions have been made. 

We are sure, the collection will enjoy the same 
popularity as the previous editions. 

TO THE PROTAGONISTS OF PAKISTAN : By 
Mahatma Oandhi. Oandhi Series, Volume V. Ed^ed 
and published by Anand T. Hmgorani, Karachi. Sole 
Distributors : Rupa tfe Co., Calcutta, Allahabad. 1947. 
Pp. xvi -j- B68. Price Rs, 6^. 

Shri Anand Hingorani has been doing inertimable 
service by bringing out a classified collection of 
Oandhi ji's writings on various topics. In the present 
volume, he has also incorporated freely from the 
authorised version of Gandhiji’s post-prayer speeches 
at Noakhali, The Appendix covering about forty pagf’S 
contains sonic very important material relevant to the 
fiubject dealt with in the body of the book. These 
include the Muslim League’s Resolutions, Mr, Jinnab’s 
letter to Gandhiji, the Rajaji Formula and So pp. 

Like his other volumes, the present compilation 
of Shri Hingorani will undoubtedly prove a most useful 
book of reference. 

Nxrmal Kumar Bqbe 

THE 8UBHAS I KNEW : By Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Nalanda Publications. Post Box No. 1363, Bombay. 
Pp. m. Piice Rs. 6-1 

Shri Dilip Kumar was an intimate friend of Subhas 
Chandra from college days at the Presidency College, 
A born hcro-worshippcr, he became janatnoured w 
Subhas Chandra in his youthful student life period and 
his admiration for Bose grew in intensity with years 
of close intimacy. The book is a delightful reminiscence 
of the writer’s personal contact with Sujphas -Chandra 
in whom he saw the soul of India reflected— the swil 
of spiritual Rharatvarsa groaning in bondage. As JJe 
writer says he has told about ^ubhas *‘the man, the 
idealist, the dreamer I saw in him halving known bun 
through a long and unbroken span of patsqnal mti- 
macy for intimacy’s sake.*’ Dilfc Kumar realised that 
*Subhas wras born with an obstinate streak of ratHmal 
madness’ and was charmed with his ^ateel-white glo^ 
and rocky firmness of his character.* 

There are interesting aneountw as to how Dutp 
Kumar, himstdf a mystic and devotee of Sri Auro- 
bindo, tried to wean Subhas Chandra away from 
polities, the more so when the latter became sick of 
ireacheiy of hiS eoUeagiios and misuadMiMeiing of 
the Congress High Cmmand aad grew deq^ondent 


from time to time in the deadening gloom of frustra- 
tion. According to him, Subhas Chandra was *a patriot 
on the surface but a mystic deep within.* In fairness 
to other’s views, the writer has, however, anticipated 
other people’s disagreement regarding this trait of 
Bose’s character. To be frank, we do not share Dilip 
Kumar’s views in toto. From his action and words, it 
is evident like the blazing sun that Subhas was a 
patriot to the core, a volcano of activity and emotion, 
restless and impatient to free his Janmabhumi from 
the shackles of slavery to foreigners. He was an 
embodiment of rajasikn energy : activity was his 
mvndharma and achievement of the independence of 
India was his sadhana. In the reminiscences written io 
Dilip Kumar’s usual style — absorbing and racy — ^the 
reader visualises Subhas Chandra as a brilliant and 
vivacious student, as a noble and tender-hearted 
friend, as an impetuous activist with a curious amalgam 
of robust optimism, shade of dei^ondcnce and the 
fervour of a Yogi turned towards the realisation not 
of self but of the freedom of his cou*ntrymen. 

Incidentally we a fine pen-picture of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Dilip Kumar’s beloved hero. As a 
study of Subhas Chandra’s bosom friend, though not 
in the same sphere of activity, the book is a refreshing 
addition to the ever-increasing volume on Netaji’s lifo 
and work. There arc several attractive photographs in 
the book. A ponderous list .of errata at the outset of 
the book produces a chilling effect on the reader’s 
mind ; neither does it redound to the credit of any 
aristocratic publishing concern. 

Nabatan G. Chanda 

THE HERO OP HINDUSTAN: By Anthony 
EUnjimittam. Published by Orient Book Company, 
Calcutta IB. Pp. 16B. Price Rs. 6, 

This book, published in July, 1M7, does not add 
much to our knowledge of the saga that has grown up 
round £he figure of “Netaji.” From his “flight” from 
India in the third week of ^January, 1941, to April, 
1943, the Indian public were kept in ignorance of what 
Subhas Chandra wse had been doing except what we 
heard in broadcasts sent over the ether from Rome. 
Dresden. Berlin and Munich. It was during thih time 
that the author appears to have come in conti^t with 
“Netaji” and his group. Being a student of phildsophy 
and comparative religion, the author's aroiwetion of 
the revolutionary dynamism of Subhas Cmndra’s life 
is through the intellect devoted to thought and not 
to action. It is, therefore, that we are treated to 
“divine romanticism^” to “romantic idealism” in the 
life of the “hero of Hindustan,” not a l^ppy character* 
ization when we remember the determined attempt of 
‘TPakijrtanis” to interpret the work of the Ihdian 
National Congress as basically basqd on Hindu 
interests, on the maintenance of Hindu* i^tnunal pre- 
dominance. way in iriiich ‘ converted ihe 

In^an piteners of war— Biiuin, Munxm, Sikh^ Chris- 
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fciaar-^ Europe aiid Eaet Am to lodiaa Nationaliixn 
undeffled k a oontradiotiou to the title of this book. 

Tbe of the book hag introduced the author 
to ua ae “competent to apotheoaiEe-^Aa it were the 
Netaiji and the 1. N. A. . . India wyoh is surfeit 
with such apotheoai^tion of her great men in the 
realm of thought* and action ^ould have been spared 
this *new attempt. Except the captiona of certain 
chapters of the, book— “Muamlmi’a Guest/* “At Hitler*s 
Berchetegaden’’ and “Before the Submarine Left/* 
we have nothing concrete to go by in understanding 
the in^iration of the great adventure for the success 
of which Subhas Chandra Bose had risked life, left 
his countiy and- home, left his old mother. The book 
is all rhapsody of the traditional thought of India 
which Netaji imbibed with his mother’s milk and 
knowledge of which he enriched as a student. But it 
is not as a student of philosophy or in quest of his 
soul that he went to Rome, Berlin and Tokyo, The 
book fails to bring out the characteristic of the “hero” 
in Subhas Chandra Boso which enabled him to build 
up a State and become the Commander of an army 
of Indians fighting to wrest from alien hands the free- 
dom of their country. 

SuBESH Chandra Deb 

SIMONE (a novel) : By Lion Fettchtwanger, 
Hamish Hamilton Ltd., London. Thacker and Conir 
pany, Ltd., Bombay. 19U- Price Rs. 6-14. 

The novel resolves into a story of the fall of 
France in IWO. The heroine, a sixteen-year-old 
Burgundian girl named Simone, a St. Joan bom long 
i^ter her time, is impelled by patriotic motives to offer 
resistance to the Germans in her own way ; she sets 
fire to the petrol and the lorries, the property of her 
uncle’s, Jest they should fall into tbe hands of the 
national enemy, the Germans. In the solitude of her 
life, p(^opled by the characters she created out of her 
reading of St. Joan’s life, she passes tlirough a si:)iritual 
development which is worth describing and which has 
been suitably described. 

The remarkable feature of the novel is the way 
in wlych the author has woven the dreams, which a 
young girl can have of her heroine, into practical life — 
the idealism of the past, never dead, thus ipspiring the 
young. Simone’s is the only character which has been 
drawn, the others merely forming the background, and 
her portrait gains all the more dignity for that. 

P. B. Sen 

ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF FREE INDIA ; 
By Prof. SrifNaram. Published by Indian Booh Co, 
Lid; tS7' ffisbet Road, Lahore. Pages 168. Price Ra. 7-8. 

The author discusses the subjects in six chapters 
and as a realist explodes the theories of charkha 
economics. He rightly points out that laissez Jaire is 
a policy of the nineteenth century and as such 
free apd modem India has no place for this policy. 
He distnupes planning, as a classical economist would 
do, from* an individualist point of view and opines 
that India would benefit if planning is left to private 
enti^rises under State control. It is a much contro- 
veimal subject but the author gives his reasons for 
the thesis. While dead against inflation, the learned 
professor would favour planning with the help of 
'created numgy* aa this Is not likely to inflate the 
euireiicy— the inesMed production being the neutralii- 
ing factor. The anthci* criticises the Cabinet Mission^ 
propcritakls as an eCOnomisf; and condemns it aa im^ 
practicable because a weak centre osn not take up 
any nationwide* planning the name. He ad- 
vocal^ a very strong Central Oovemmint whjcb 
woukTI^ able to plan lor eeo&onue uplift of Ihe 


country and for the defence. In the last chipter he 
summarises his reconunendatioDs and shows 'the way 
out' of the various diflSculties. Be has cepressed tme 
political opimons in oouiee of his arguments whIcA 
may not be supported. He would have done well u 
he had not gone into political controversies. However 
we wish the book a wide circulation among studentie 
who are interested in tbe economics of Free India. 

A. B. DtrTTA 

EASTERN LIGHT OF SANATAN CULTURE ; 
By H. H. Rqna Udaibkan Singhji of Dholpur. Pnb^ 
liahed by Thacker Spink <fc Co. Ltd., Caleutta. Pp. SB4^ 
Price doth-hound Re. 7^, boar(Lbound Re. 5. 

The author of this attractive volume is the 
enlightened ruler of the Dholpur State who was 
inspired to write Ujis volume by his daughter, Her 
Highness the Maharani of Nabha. The book, divided 
into seventeen chapters, deals witli transmigration, 
image-worsliip, Karma, Sandhya, Caste-system and 
other Hindu doctrines and practices. Elementary 
outlines of these essentials of Hinduism are lucidly 
described in a simple elegant language understandable 
to the beginners for whomi the book is meant. Tho 
chapter on image-worship narrates this interesting fact 
of history in illustration of the point at issue. Emperor 
i^bar once remarked to his Hindu Minister Birbal 
that image-worship was a flaw in Hinduism. The in- 
telligent minister played this cunning trick on the 
Emperor in order to bring home to him the efficacy 
and importance of this Hindu practice. Birbal was 
aware that the Emperor was passionately attached to 
one of his little nephews. He got a very good effigy 
of the princely baby made with exact size and similar 
appearance, and privately instructed the attendants of 
the re<U baby to take the life-like^ image to the garden 
before the emperor goes there for an airing stroll and 
in his sight push it directly into the lily pool and then 
pretend concern at the unfortunate accident. The 
well-laid plan was effectively worked out. The 
emperor at tbe sight of the accident ran to the spot 
and jumped into the pond to save the life of the 
beloved baby. In vain Birbal dung to the hem of the 
imperial garment and pleaded to command him pr 
anyone of the numerous staff or attendant to do this. 
When Akbar caught bold of the image in the brcBBt 
deep waters he understood his folly and learnt th® 
lesson, as desired by Birbal. This allows that the 
image-worship as practised in Hinduism is in reality 
idealatry, but never idolatry, as wrongly supposed by 
the ignorant. 

The chapter on the great Bhaktas tells of Boo^ 
dasji, Tulsidas and Ramakrisbna. About the last this 
is wrongly stated in page 200, *the great Ramakrishim 
Paramahansa of the City temple of Dakshineshwar in 
Calcutta/ Neither Dakshineshwar is in Calcutta por., 
its temple a city temple. It is a pity that only one line 
is written about Ramakrishna who baa brought about 
the new renaissance m Hinduism and haade it world- 
wide. 'Fhe title of the book too makes a grating im- 
pression upon the earg. In spite q£ these and a few other 
negligible limitations the book is readable throughout 
and sure to acquaint the reader with some basic con- 
ceptions of Hinduism 

SVAKI Jagasuwabananda 

ESSENCE OF HINDUISM ; By Swami NikhiL 
ananda. Published by RamkrUhnci-'Vivekananda 
Center, 17 East 94ih ^eet. New York B8, N. Y; 
V. 8. A. 

It is difficult in the present state of human 
thought and knowledge to say anything extraordinarily 
new on a subject like this ; and the author also docyi 
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lU^ appear to make any such claim'. But even an. old 
truth can bear repetition ; &nd uiere are come truths 
which ought to be reputed in order, to be remembered. 
^There are enough religions in the . world to hate one 
another/ as our author has ri^ily said, 'but there » 
not religious mrit enough to make the worshippers 
iove another.” The world has beard this often enough 
out has not always acted up to it. People who put 
more value upon religion rather than on the relijidous 
spirit should see their mistake and a correct inter- 
pretation of Hinduism as of any other religion may 
help this understanding. 

V. C. BOj^TTACHARJUa 

KASHMIRI LYRICS : Selected and irandated by 
J, L, Kaul. Foreumd by Dt. Amarnath Jha, Publiahed 
by Bine Midray, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Kashmir is much in the limelight today with her 
disturbed politics. Kashmir is an ever mysterious land, 
her chequered past and romantic present making her 
an irresistible lure. The political turmoil which has 
engulfed her, should not mar proper vision and one 
may perceive deposits of centuries lying at the forgot- 
ten depths oT her socio-political life. These are the 
lyrics, of which the present volume is a fine collection. 
Mr. J. L. Kaul has selected and translated a good 
number of Kashmiri lyrics from various periods of the 
literary history of that country. Translations and 
orimnals have been placed side by aide in the manner 
of Ijoeb’s series for the advantage of more inquisitive 
readers. The lyrics itelected cover a large variety of 
topics, inoludix^g devotion, love, nature and death, and 
represent a large number of poets and poetesses, both 
Hindus and Muslims, whose culture seems to have 
met here at least for a time. Dr. Jha’s foreword gives 
a fitting introduction * to this volume while in the 
learned preface the author guides the readers through 
ihe beauties and intricacies of Kashmiri lyrics. 

Sunil Kumar Bose 

HINDI 


IIARATttI 

GITANJALI : By Bahindmaih Taffwa. fVan- 
afated into Marathi ov Begd, Jnditfn H0me 

FubHcalions Lid., iaxmi Building, 8S Phmmeshah 
Mthta Road, Fori, Bombay i. Pp. Price Bm. 

One more translation of QBarijgU, done n 
young nuan, on military duty, while confronted every 
hour with the eternal enquiry, •‘what is life ?** Though 
It has been made evidently from the English edition 
instead of the original Bengali* there is a ring of fidelity 
to the ^irit of the latter, bcjrfi of the translator’s 
sincerity and ftrength of feehi^;. The get-up is ex- 
cellent. There is, however, an inaccuracy in the des- 
criptive notice of the sketch of tbe back cover page. 
The sketch, which was made on 27.2.44, is by Sri 
Abanindranath Tagore and not by Rabindranath 
Tagore, and it appears to be of “Uttarayana” and not 
of Udichi and lastly Gitanjali was composed long 
before the building came into existence and so could 
not have been written there, as the descriptive notice 
eiToneoiisly says. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

YUVANONE : By Swami Vivekaimnda. Sri Rama- 
krwhna Ashrama, Rajkot. Pp. 6S. Price eight annas, 

A good translation of Thus Spake Vivekananda, 
which is a compilation of the select thoughts and 
poems of Swami Vivekananda. An inspirational bqok 
for youths. The printing and get-up are of a high 


(1) JIVAN SHODHAN : By K, G, Mashmvala, 
Thick card-board. Pp, S87. Price Rs, iM. 

(2) VARNA VYAVASTHA ; By Mohandas 
Karam Chand Gandhi. Paper cover. Pp. ISO. Price 
twelve annas. 


TRIPHALA : By Ramesh Bedi, Ayurvedalankar. 
Vignan Pariskad, Prayaga, Allahabad, Pi>, 188. Price 
Rs. $. 

A scientific and comparative studv of our country’s 
herbs is an urgent necessity. Therefore, tbe present 
publication, pertaining to the three constituents of that 
poor man’s panacea against most of the common ail- 
ments —tripnalo— namely, harad, baheda and amvdla is 
venr welcome indeed. Jt is exhaustive in information 
and adequate in the description of the properties of 
the herbs concerned. Such studio in some of the other 
well-known herbs, one hopes, will be undertaken also 
by the same author. 

TESS (Part I) : By Thomas Hardy. Translated 
by Madhusudan Das Cngturvedi. Marwari Navayuvak 
Mandal, Marwari Basar, Hyderabad, Deccan. Pp. 869. 
Price Rs. 8^. 

A highly readable translation of t£e well-known 
English novel of that name. Since it was published, 
the other tWo parts also, perhaps, would have been 
published by the same translator. / 

■ Q. M. 


(3) GITA QIT MANJARI : By Jugatram Dave. 
Paper cover, Pp. 164. Price Re. 1. 

• • 

Published by the Navjivan Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad, 1946. 

Book No. 1 is the 4th edition of Mr. Meshnivala’s 
thoughtful work on the way one’s spiritual life shodd 
be led. Yoga, Sankhya and other systems of Hindu 
philosophy are laid under contribution and the result 
m a serious work, which requires deeiv study : even 
then we think that all the same a guide or Gujpji would 
be required to expound tbe ideas underl3ring the 
subject. Book No. 2 is. tbe 2nd edition of Qandhiji'e 
views on the easte system. .Since writing the tot 
edition, his views have undeigone a vital dbange, and 
he now recognises one comprehensive caste on&, sas., 
that of humanity or the human race. OUa Oil Manjofi 
is a collection of 68 songs, composed by the ^author 
each Ulustrati:^ some phasi or incident m the BhtgSr 
vad Gita. It is a very good translation interesting for 
perusal by littile educated iiemons. » t 
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Paracelsus — ^Physician and Pkilosopher 

No one fought so passionately for a te- 
formation in the whole body of medical learning 
as did Paracelsus. Basilio de Telepnef writes in 
The Aryan Path : 

Theophrastus von Hohenheim, later known as 
JParacolsus, was bom on November 14th (0. S.) 1493 
ill Einsiedeln, Switserlandj not far from the famous 
Benedictine abbey. His father, a doctor, was a descen- 
dant of an old noble family whose ancestral home was 
in Hohenheim, near Stuttgart. His grandfather, Jorg 
von Hohenheim, hied a high office in the Order of the 
-Knights of St. John, and became known for his adven- 
turous journey to the Holy Land in 1468, Paracelsus’ 
father was a natural son, mnee marriage was not per- 
mitted to a high dignitary in the prder. His Swiss 
mother, a bundle native of Einsiedeln, deid before 
Taracelsus was ten years old. 

Shortly after her death, father and son went to 
live ’in the small Austrian town of Villach, where 
Paracelsus’ father remained until his death as a prac- 
tising physician and as teacher of ‘^alchemy” at the 
town’s mining school. It was here in Villach that 
Paracelsus) under the tutorship of his father, first joamt 
10 . know the healing properties of the plant kingdonr 
and received his* first grounding in the -mysteries of 
alchemical processes. At the same time he was intro- 
duced to, the current medical teachings and j^ot a 
practical working knowledge of chcmistiy in the min- 
ing workshops of the Tyrol (especially in those of 
ISigmund Fuger in the town of Schwuz). ^'ter that 
studied official medicine at various universities m 
West und South Germany and in 1509 he received the 
lowest academic degree (equivalent to Bachelor of 
Arts) at the University of Vienna, In 1613, when he 
was twenty years old, he went to Italy by way of the 
Brenner Pass to study at the well-known University of 
Ferrara which, two years later, conferred his medical 
degree upon him*. 

Theq began a ten-year perambulMlton through the 
countries of the then known world, which took him 
to Liriion and to Santiago de Compostela in North- 
west ^pmn, to Moscow in the east, to Scandinavia in 
the norSi, and to Sicily, Egypt and Jerusalem in the 
south. 

In 1524, when thirty years old, he went to 
Salzburg, but his wish to settle down there as a 
doctor jvas not granted. 

After a few months he had to flee during the night. 
A revoH had broken out among the downtrodden 
peasants, for whom Paracelsus, it seems, had aho^ 
open sympathy. As he was not the man to go back 
on his word or ttf change his opinion to save bim^lf, 
he had therefore to flee when the relipous and civic 
authorities of the town set about crushing the revolt. 

^ then tried to settle down in Sti-assburg but, 
ahncMBt immediately after his arrival, he was called to 
Bale te the bedside ^f the ^nowned humanist and 
publisher, Frobenius, ivho #es suffering from the effects 
• oi a stroke. He •succeeded iu wng him after the 
. leading. doctors of the town and unlveiaity had failed 
«im 1, aner a short treatment, Frobenius wu able to 


leave his bed and go about his usual tasks. As a result 
of this success. Paracelsus was appointed town doctor 
by the city council and permitted to lecture at the 
university. He gained the confidence of many of the 
leading men in the town— among whom were the great 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Amerbach and others. 

Paracelsus attempted a basic reform in the 
teaching and practice of medicine, both in the 
town and in the University of Bale. 

But, as can be imagined, he soon attracted the 
opposition of the doctors, chemists and leading men 
of the city council. As before in Salsburg, he was uot 
willing to compromise and, as unfortunately his friend 
and protector Frobenius died from a second stroke at 
this time and his other friends were not in a position 
to give him the necessary support, lie was obliged to 
flee again. 

So began another long period— fifteen years— of 
restless wandering. Finally, in the autumn of 1541, he 
was called again to Salzburg, where he deid on Sep- 
tember 24th, 1641, when hot yet forty-eight years old, 
as the result of daring experiments willi quicksilver 
and arsenic preparations. 

He overthrew the 2,000-year-old medical doctrine 
of humoralism and put in its place an entirely new 
natural science, the result of his practical and al- 
chemical experience and of the nature philosophy which 
Ik (‘hcjrisljed. 

In the place of the primitive and rather 
abstract conceptions of nature, he erected a system 
which opened the way to the modern scientific 
metliod which studies the specific structure and 
meaning of every object. 

Even more than this, he laid the foundation for 
the understanding of every ^specific illness and he was 
the first doctor-scientist to have investigated systemati- 
cally the poaaible healing properties of the mineral 
kingdom and to use minerals successfully in his treat- 
ments. His brilliant vision and deep undeistending of 
alchemical processes enabled him to achieve this 
ioneeriug work with success, the value and truth of 
is findings being proved by the fact that he ’was the 
first to have used remedies such as quicksilver, anti- 
mony, gold, silver and zinc, remedies which today are 
in universal use. 

'He was also a pioneer in the fight to establisu 
hygiene and scientific exactness in the preparation and 
dosage of remedies. This endeavour naturally brought 
liim into strong o])position with the chemist.^. As 
Paracelsus never succeeded in winning the fto-operation 
of the chemists, he finally decided to prepare all his 
remedies himself. 

He also undertook intensive research in the at- 
tempt to ^d healing material in the animal kingdom, 
and in this bonse is a forerunner of modern organo- 
theraoy. He made drugs out of certain animal tissues 
which be used especially in the treatment of wounds. 

' During his extensive travels he gathered a wealth 
of practical experience and knowledge of th*‘ drvastaf- 
ing epidemics of the time. 

l^pccifllly interesting are his findings on the 
terrible disease, sypbillis, which euddenlv made its 
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ap{)earaiice at thr. close of ^ fifteenth century and 
r^ioh was then known as the ''new'* illnese. Orlhodoz 
medicine used a certain guayac wood imported from* 
America for the treatment of syphilis. Today, no doctor 
thinks of using guayac wood for the treatment of 
syphilis, whereas the heavy .metal combinations ad- 
vocated and used by Paracelsus, arc still the most 
• effective aids in the treatment of this disease. 

Paracelsus was also a pioneer in the surgical 
field. 

He was the first to realize that the infection of 
wounds came from dirt introduced from* outside and 
was not, as was supposed up to the nineteenth century, 
the result of some process within the wound itself. One 
can therefore consider him as the precursor of the 
famous Semmelweis. He also knew the anaesthetic 
property of ether, although he used it only in his 
experiments on animals. 

In addition to these medical achievements which 
have been only lightly touched upon, Paracelsus also 
took an active part in the religious battles of his 
time. 

A great part of his writings dealing with magic 
has only recently been studied systematically in 
Switzerland. 

Like all great men who live before their time and 
who therefore are not understood or appreciated by 
their contemporaries, Paracelsus has been judged and 
is still judged by the fact that he had no great iu- 
fluenoe on people's thought during his lifetime. Apart 
from the short period when he taught ofilcially in 
Bale University, he never had any ofilcial position in 
any university of his day. Only a fraction of his writ- 
ings was printed during his lifetime and his circle of 
students was small. 

We should not forget the warm reverence in which 
Hohenheim was held by the German Romanticists, 
among whom one should mention Gorres and the 
young Goethe. The latter studied Paracelsus’ writings 
eagerly and hi.s Fangt bears unmistakable marks of the 
great doctor's influence. 

The modern Paracelsus research work is based on 
Karl Sudhoff and his successor, Prof. Walter von 
Brunn. Today it falls to the Swiss Paracelsus Society 
to save the immense wealth of ideas expressed by this 
great man of the European Renaissance from oblivion, 
and to dig ever deeper into the meaning of his legacy. 
The Nova Acta Poaracelsica is a periodical issued yearly 
by the Society. A Swiss edition of Paracelsus* works, 
edited by J. Strebel, has appeared since 1943 in 
St. Gall. 

Paracelsus died at the age of forty-seven on Sep- 
tember 24. IMl, in Salzburg. He left all his money 
and possessions to the poor of the town of Salzacn. 
Among his meagre effects were found a circle and a 
compass, fitting symbols of thp restless wanderer. 
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Sarat Chandra Ghattopadhyaya 

The geniue of Sarat Qiandra has gfven us'' s 
literature which is very rich and distiimtive and ' 
at the same time can be appreciated by all, Satya 
Bhooshan Sen writes in The Indian Review : 

Sarat Chandra Chattepadhyaya was the greatest 
literary figure of Bengal (Rabindranath Tagore being 
of coupe excepted) for over a quarter of a century. 
Sarat Chandra wae no leader in literature like Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee nor a po^t ^supreme like Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Sarat Ghancfra w%a a novelist and as a 
novelist his name will go down to posterity. 

Bankim Chandra was the greatest literary 
figure of his time but literalure was not his only 
distinction. 

Bankim Chandra loved his countiy devotedly and 
felt deeply concerned in the ultimate well-being of the 
people of his country. That was a period of transition 
when the impact of Western civilisation and culture 
was influencing the people and deflecting the ideas and 
ideals of the country. With a view to check this on- 
slaught Bankim Chandra took it upon himself to plant 

standard of traditional Indian culture and ideals 
before the people. This might have been one of the 
main objectives why he originally took to literature. 
The Bengali prose had not as yet sufficiently advanced ; 
it was the genius of Bankim which improved and 
•modernised it. By his example and inspiration a group 
of litterateurs form-ed and gathered around him. By 
the right of his genius ho naturally became the leader 
of them all. So Bankim Chandra can very well be 
called a Guru or a leader in literature. 

^ Rabindranath Tagore was essentially a poet. 

A sense of aesthetics and of the"’ joy of life were 
the main heart strings of his life, the outward mani- 
festation of which is the incalculable wealth of hi*^ 
literary output. His noetic naiture and his poetic genius 
also coloured his whole life. As a poet by instinct and 
by nathre and having produced such a wealth of 
literary output no other poet could claim equality with 
him. tie can thus very aptly* be called the poet 
sui^me. 

"^arat Chandra essentially belonged to the people. 
He had not the idealistic attitude of a philosopher like 
Bankim Cliandra or the vision of a poet like 
Rabindranath. He was content with the matter-of-fact 
world and the common experiences of the everyday 
life of the people. But his characteristic literary insight 
enabled him to find a wealth of joy in the experiences 
of the common life. The perpetual flow of desires and 
sentiments, joys and sorrows and love and hatred az 
the outcome of relations between man and man never 
failed to sot us vibrations iDv-his heart. It is therefore 
that Sarat Chandra dealt with the life of the common 
people in his literature. 

After Bankimchandra came Rabindranath aa 
if after the close of the nineteenth century we see 
the dawn of a new century. 

In the meantime not only feelings and sentiments 
of all cHsees of people but also prc^lems and cross 
currents of thoughts in relation to the family, the 
society and the naticmal life found place in the novels 
of Europe. Instances of these might be seen in the 
literature of Rabindranath also. Rabindranath’s genius 
was in full bloom at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
All problems of human life, man’s sentimentb and 
desires, all thoughts and feelings of the human heart, 
imaginations and ecstasies of the peety mind— ^ these 
in their distinctions and diversities hive been depicted 
in Tagore literature. In the fiterature of Rabindlanaib 
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we 66*6 thcf «pitome of the literary of literature 

as it were. 

Sarat Chandra came at a time when the Bengali 
' litmture had attained such a development and had 
already produced such a wealth of output. He was fully 
conscious of his surrounding, the travails of social and 
political upheavals, but in literature Sarat Chandra wao 
true to his instincts and aenius. Behind the storm and 
stress and below the cross currents of diverse schools of 
thought the genius of Sarat Chandra enabled him to 
see the man in his essential qualities ; and in the 
literature of Sarat Chandra man in spite of his sin and 
failings stands forth in all his integrity, and in alt his 

,.r 

Saratdiandra felt deeply interested in the 
and destiny of the common people. 

The hopes and aspirations, desires and sentiments, 
joys and sorrows of the common lot of man touched 
the heart strings of his life and these he has depicted 
in his literature with broad empathy and inimitable 
skill. 

Affection for the children is an admirable senti- 
ment in the family life and has also won a traditional 
place in the Vaishnava literature. This sentiment has 
received such fond and sympathetic treatment in his 
literature that the glorious character figures particularly 
in Bindur Chhele and Ramer Sumati might be co-m*- 
pared with the classical art forms of Madonna 
pictures. 

Another sentiment, the most important of all, is 
love, conjungal love. It holds an incomparable impor- 
tance in human life and therefore in all art forms 
in all ages and climes. 

In actual life the current of love does not as 
a rule How in gmoothness. Complications set in 
and give rise to problems. 

In the lives of the common people also such 
instances are in abundance. Not only obstacles and 
difficulties stapd in the way of love-life but whole 
lives of individuals are very often frustrated or 
blighted. Individually many men suffer but because 
they belong to the common class, the people even the 
victims ‘themselves accept the situation as a matter 
of course and the history of their sentiments and 
sufferings go unwept, unhonoured and unsung. Sarat 
Chandra reclaimed them from oblivion and gave them 
voices. Some of the characters in his literature stand 
out as if they were representatives of those types and 
specimens ; Rama, Parbati, Achala, Kiranmayee, Eaj- 
lakbsmee, Bijai, etc., are instances in point. There is 
the other side of the picture where love happens to 
. have met with fulfilment ; this has^ also been very 
beautifully brought out in a few instances in the 
literature of Sarat Chandra. 


Even through the analysis and didineation of love 
stories stand reyealed the fine sentiments of his heart 
and his sympathetic outlook, which are also the 
greatest characteristic of his literature. Thdse not hap^ 
pening to have attained any status in any sphere of 
life are generally considered very lowly, those at the 
bottom of the social scale and those who have been 
turned down by iate and are eking out a miserable 
existence thrpug^iout life — all these destitutes and un- 
happy people have found recognition and have been 
allotted due places in the literature of Sarat Chandra. 

When taking a measure of the man we generally 
see the man clothed in his sin and sufferings. 

But the literary insight of Saratchandra 
enabled him to see the man, the essential man 
behind and beneath all these sins and sufferings. 

His attitude has found expression in his own 
words : ‘*Vice, sin and failings are not the only things 
that go to compose the entire man. The real man in 
the midst- of all these, call it soul if you will, is greater 
than all his sin and failings. Par be it from me to give 
any offence to the man in literature. Whatever 
justification there might be let not my literature ever 
give indulgence to any man to cherish any feeling of 
hatred to his fellowman.** 

The Bengali prose literature got a well-defined 
shape and a modem tone at the hands of Bankim 
Chandra. The genius of Rabindranath working at it 
for more than half a cenluxy sharpened and chastened 
it to an admirable perfection so that it could rank 
with the best literature of all countries. Even after 
so much of culture Sarat Chandra has been able to 
show his characteristic distinction in- handling the 
Bengali prose in his inimitable style. The language is 
the vehicle of expression of thoughts and ideas. His 
sincere heart, broad sympathy and open outlook 
acquired for him such a clear and transparent, easy 
and forceful style which could hold his readers spell- 
bound. 

The novelists and story-writers who are even now 
carrying on their trade with credit to themselves and 
to the literature are the torch-bearers of Sarat Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya. This is no small tribute to the genius 
of any litterateur. 

The Kashmir War 

The New Review observes : 

The invasion of Kashmir showed good strategy 
and inferior tactics. The timing of the manoeuvre (the 
Indian Government was then absorbed in the Punjab 
tragedy), the preliminary feint invasion in the south 
and north which scattered the State-forces, and the 
main attack from the west : the whole plan revealed 
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iit^ategic But the early stages of the cam- 

paign showed tactical inferioirity iii equipment and in 
employment of troops. The forces in use were a mixture 
of tribal free-lancers, of ex-army men> and of State- 
soldiers who pa^d to the enemy. The motorised 
column which made a dash for the capital and captured 
* the power»eiation was hampered in its progrem by the 
tribal looting, and had too little road-space and m- 
6u£S,cient equipment to pu^ on to Srinagar. The Com- 
manders lost sight of the leadmg elements of siccessful 
tactics j fire-power and mobility. One of their main 
deficiencies \yas the lack of air-power even for re- 
connaissance work. A well-eguipped and well-led 
smaller column should have reached Srinagar, captured 
the airfield, and immobilised all Slate-forces and could 
then have challenged any Indian intervention. 

The counter-tactics of the Indian High Command 
were superb. In the midst of the Punjab confusion, 
and of the military reorganisation consequent on the 
country’s partition, they ex-temporised an air-forcc 
which occupied and held Srinagar’s airfield and brought 
in a few well-equipped troops. Once these troops were 
aligned in front of Srmagar, the fate of the iava.sion 
was sealed. A quick mentlesa sweep by a motorised 
column strengthened by reconnoitring and fighting 
planes had soon cleared the main roads, and dis- 
heartened the invaders. What was then left was the 
loi^; series of methodical and slow operations to 
relieve besieged battalions and mopping out tribal 
gangs. There was no British officer to share this 
military feat and the whole credit of what should not 
be inflated into a modem large-scale campaign goes to 
the strat^ic vision and tactical resourcefulness of 
India’s omccra and the -meritoriouB endurance of our 
air pilots and ground troops. 

It would be premature to measure the exact 
responsibility of Pakistan in assisting or tolerating the 
invasion of Eashmir through its territory. The tension 
is growing daily. The events in Kashmir and Junagadb 
fostered confusion and bitterness. Other pointers are 
the failure of the I^ahore Conference when Lord 
Mountbatten and Mr. Jinnah met, discussed and 
separated without any communiquR being issued : the 
recruitment of National Guards in both countries, the 
dissensions in the Joint Defence Council, the 
frontier-incidents, etc. State relations are tenuous and 
uneasy, tempers rising, armed-peace conditions 

hardening. 

Political Evolution 

The same Review observes ; 

Some psychological advance in political opinion 
was noticeable during the past weeks. India and Paki- 
Btan are two sovereign independent nations, foreign to 
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each other ; both the Congress Party and Mudim 
League begin to admit it and take the consequences. 
The evolution is more marked in the Mus^m I<eague 
whose leaders in India admit that the* Ijeague cannot 
function in India as a political party directed from 
Karaolii. Whe^er India’s Leaguers wiu join ithe Con- 
gress party sn nukaie or remain in opposition as * a 
communal body is not yet deeidbd. One way of *toDing 
down their eommunalism would be m adjustment of 
electoral constituencies. The > majority of India's 
Constituent Assembly showed ‘their preference for the 
single-member constituency ;■* they are apparently so 
obsessed with the English system* that they do not 
realise that in most modern democracies the multiple* 
member constituency is the rule. With single-member' 
conslituenciesrit will necessarily happen that individual 
Hindus will be opposing individual Muidims. Were 
many members to be elected from the same consti- 
tuency, it would be normal to have composite lists of 
Hindu and Muslim candidates in competition, {md to 
group leaders of various communities according to 
electoral interests ; the general electorate would be- 
come a reality. 

The multiple-member constituency finds little 
favour in Congress circles ; but from- the speeches at 
the sessions of the Constituent Assembly, it would 
appear that few Congressmen have given time and 
thought to the technique of the constitutional frame- 
work and that a chosen few monopolise the whole 
task. Congressmen are more engrossed 'in their own 
internal problems. The most important is their* role 
ill Pakistan. Undoubtedly the Congress stands against, 
partition, and aims at reuniting the whole peninsula. 
Moreover, besides political work, social and cultural 
activities arc among its essential objectives. 
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Gammon Script 

The New Review writes editorially : 

It muld be waste of time to dream' of imposiug 
one lanauage on the three hundred millions of the 
Indian Union. The illiterate masses cannot be bullied 
into uniformity, anti the literati will ri|;htly defend 
the cultural wealth embodied in pairt writings, in local 
phrases and words. But is it futile to su^at one 
common script for all the Indian languages ? 

A script is not so closely connected with a culture 
as a language is, and if Goethe loses some of its beauty 
in traniflation, it is equally impressive when printed 
■in Roman and in* Gothic characters. The system of 
'sound-signs (resulting from' gestures by tongue, lips, 
throat, etc.) which is the essence of a language ^ 
distinct from the system of writtcn-eiymbols which is 
conventionally admitted as parallel. The masses do not 
change their sound-signs except very gradually ; the 
literates can accommodate themselves to new written 
symbols ; pandits aro' nobodiea on the streets, they 
are everything in the class-room. One common script 
can be introduced through the schools within a rela- 
tively short period, and facilitate the access to the 
central and the provincial languages. One common 
sriript v'ould make for India's unity as Sun-yat-Sen 
tells us the common system of pictographs makes for 
Chinese unity. When will our statesmen and education- 
ists! think of lightening the burden of the poor school- 
boy and of toning down in youths the fierce spirit 
of jirovincialism ? Think of the poor Tamil boy who 


will have to battle »vith Ttuxiil, Devsagri aud RomaA 
scripts at the same time as he wrestles with throo 
^stem of mensuration t Cottld be not be ^ven a 
fairer chance of competition with the French kid who 
has only one script and ona decimal system to learn ? 
The single script is indicated by the dire necessities 
of the country, the necessity of fostering unity, and 
the need of saving time at school. But which script 
^ choose from among the dozen and a half which are 
in uso ? Nobody would dream of destroying the 
scientific order of Panini’s alphabet, or even of denying 
the beauty of the Brahmi script and its derivatives. 
But the question arises of modernising and unifying 
all scripts. Brahmi may have been unexcelled in the 
days of stone-engmving and palm-leaf dniwing, but i* 
it the most suitable to paper and pen, typing and 
printing ? 

Not a few advocate the Roman script with suitable 
additions ; they stress its soberness, its speed, its suit- 
ability to printing, and they consider that its use 
would popularize Hindi in foreign countries. But ready- 
made solutions may not be the best. Could not experts 
in philosophy, phonetics, drawing, printing, pedago^ 
and eye-phy_siology ovolvj} an alphabet easy to the 
childrens eye und baud, and suitable to most Indian 
languages ? The task is hard, but is it too liigh a price 
to pay for India’s unitv? The question is clear : how 
is reborn India to modernise and unify her scripts as 
well as her mensuration ? Reason faces the problem ; 
sontimrnt is likely to dictate the answer. 
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Hie ScieiitiEttc Aspects of Village tJ|dlfl 

Much has been done to uplift village com- 
munities by our leaders but there is one aspect 
cf it which needs emphasis, namely, the scientific 
aspect R. B. Lai writes in Science and Culture • 

So far the scientific talent of the countiy has 
mainly interested itself in dealing with big industrial 
schemes, exploitation of power and important mineral 
resources and cultural development at high level. The 
rural problem is a challenge to science. We must take 
up the challenge with the bed-rock of belief that by 
isolating problems and subjecting them to scientific 
research w.e can and must solve tliem. 

As scientists we must know where eicactly do we 
stand to-day 7 What are our assets and what are our 
liabilities? What casual factors are operating and 
with what force? Tins involves a oretematic study of 
man, society and environment. Then in turn come 
planning, organisation, execution and finally assess- 
ment and review. Facts first, inferences afterwards, 
action last. This is the way of science. Why ahould we 
not apply the scientific (method to village uplift with 
the same reasonable prospects of success as ^n other 
fields? Nobody suggests, that things should wait till 
the surveys are completed. We should, by all means, 
carry on as best as ^e can but we are concerned here 
with planning. In this connection we may quote a sen- 
tence from Sir Qeorge 6chu8ter*s India and Democracy. 
He says, ‘'A plan cannot be made a priori ; the ex- 
perimental method is needed, and the organisation of 
social service caUs for research no less thorough or 
critical than is found in a scientific laboratory.** 

Those of us who have worked in rural areas 
know fully well that conditions vary greatly from 
place to place. 

« The^ vary as regards the man, the society and 
the environment and consequently as regards the pro- 
blenui. No general plan will suit all parts of a large 
territory equally well, besides there will be time 
variations. This leads us to the inescapable conclusion 
that surveys of representative areas must be carried 
out from time to time. To be useful, efiScient and 
economical, these surveys must be integrated, that is 
to say, tihe study must include all aspects of man, 
society and environment. We need two types of 
surveys, namely, (1) Detailed sample surveys of re- 
presentative imits of different sizes, (2) Brief surveys 
which would be complete induction of eacli small 
compact community unit such as a village. Both types 
of surveys must be designed and interpret^ by teams 
of experts representing all fields of activities. The 
former will present an integrated picture of fair-sized 
communities, bring out casual factors, and their relative 
significance, crys&lize problems, indicate priorities 
and point the way towards remedial measures. They 
should also serve as base-lines from which progress 
may be measuied. A special service must be organised 
to conduct these snrveys and analyse the data. Hic 
second type of surveys Aould be organised by poly- 
technical viUage agents, about whon^ we riiaU say a 
few words late, iod oonduetsd by local volunteers. 
These surveys ibcrald provide deep^ appreciation of 
the ciioumstanioes of individuals and familiea, of the 
liabilities and aspsts of the vfflage as a iriiole and of 
its problems. These surveyj ihotdd be repeated at 
suitable intervhb. This then is the first ingredient of 
social " i I 

l%e second ingredient in the evolution of naticAal 


phuuLUg is to get across to the people the ementiai 
results of the surveys. It is wrong to suf^Kiae that the 
average rP!::ger is incapable of understanding what , 
these results signify. The subjeet-maUer js of the 
greatest interest to him. If only the presentation* ia 
suitable to his wi^ of looking at thinp he will grasp 
them as well as ^yoodv else partiioiuarly^ the results 
derived from the second type df surviy in which he 
has aetiveljr participated and which, have a greater 
ring of intunaey. 

The set-up proposed^, here maybe briefly 
summarised as follows : 

1. Welfare is indivisible but relative emphasis on * 
different fields of human endeavour must vary with* 
time and place. Thii principle will be the ba^ of 
planning and specially of organisation of services. 

2. The priorities should be determined objec- 
tively through scientifioaPy conducted inteigrated 
surveys embracing man, society and environment. 
They will bring out oommunily picture and casual 
factors. 

3. The decision regarding priorities must finally 
rest with the would-be ben^ciaries who should be 
fully enlightened with the results of the surveys. On 
them must also primarily rest the responsibility of 
carrying out schemes. 

4. Begixining with the village, suitable territorial 
units of increasing rice have to be worked out on 
rational basis which may not. always correimond with 
the present union, subdivision or district boundaries 
and which may need changing, 

5. There will be a village council based on adult 
franchise. Through this council every man and 
woiman will exercise his or her rights responsibi- 
lities of citizenship. It will perform sdl or most of the 
functions of the government but its ^an of work must 
fit in the general schc me of the next higher unit. Paid 
resident polytechniced agents, a man and a woman wha 
have been specially trained in essential rural functions 
will act as guides and philosophers, as business mana- 
gers and organisers, ana as liaison officers between tho 
villagers and experts in various fields. 

0. Each peripheral tenitorial unit consisting of 
a mup of villages will have a council elected thmug^ 
indirect franchise which will be charged witii dmilar 
functiems in respect of the problems relating to aod 
arising out of the unit organisation as a whole. Each 
unit will have a polsrteehmical board and a set 
institutions according to ^uirements. The members 
of the board will have joint responsi^ity for service* 
to the unit and its constituents. They will assist the> 
council in the solution of all problems. In case they 
present difficulties which are beyond their eapaci^*. 
they will be referred to similar polytechnical boarda 
and institutions attached to tjbe next bigger territorU 
unit. 

7. Similar councils, pobrtechnical boards aadb 
institutions will be provided for each bigger territoiiali 
unit till the national unit is readied. 

VHiere do the scientists come in? They come in. 
at all stages, as citizen, as memben of the poly- 
teehniml boards, as efficers of the institutions an 
designers and interprrters of surveys to the common 
man. They have grave rmponsibilities. They have tn 
isolate problems cl different magnitudea ^ and oom^ 
piezitieB. carn^ out investigations and reeearches tn 
solve them. The rate of progres s wffl largely depandl 
upon their efficiency, team work, and spirit 
service. . * 




Indian eotton maidnt 
of the 4-coiitury 


There is plenty of historical evi« 
dence to show that China was one 
of India’s principal cotton mar- 
kets in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries. But the brainy Chinese were 
not satisfied with the trade; they 
also imported India’s Churga Gin 
and improved it by replacing the 

hand crank with a foot treadle. 
The illustration, taken from a 
15th century Chinese Encyclo- 
paedia, shows the Chinese Gin in 
operation. 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of India's largest Single units and» 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To-day, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees— Photls— Mull— Frin* 
ted Fabrics— Mosquito Nett- 
ing— Sewing Threads— Fur« 
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• The Advances of Modern Surgery 

In the •Cantor Lecture I, delivered on 27th 
January, 1947, by .A. Dickson Wright and re- 
produced in the Jbternal oj the Royal Society of 
Arts, October, 1947, the manifold benefits of 
modem surgei-y are enumerated as given below : 

In the great increase in the expectation of life 
which we now enjoy, surgery has played a very great 
part, not to be compared with the great sanitary 
epidemic-preventing measures, but, nevertheless, a very 
considerable part. To take a concrete instance, appen- 
dicitis would probably account for 75,000 deaths a year 
in this country witlmut the surgical operation wi)ich 
now saves 70,000 of these cases annually, or instead of 
the 50,000 deaths from cancer, without surgen^ there 
would be the appalling figure of 300,000. 

Sargory since the middle ages has gradually raised 
i I self from the ignoiminious position of a side-line of 
the hair-culling business to a position second to none 
in the professions, and this has been accomplished by 
a steady improyoment of the service it has offered to 
sdffering humanity. In many diseases the situation is 
such that the patient has only one choice, ssurgery or 
death. 

In early days surgery was confined to blood- 
letting and urgent operations for opening abscesses 
. and removing septic and gangrenous limbs. In amputa- 
.tiona great dekterity, speed and strength were shown 
by the surgeon and great fortitude by the conscious 
patient. Baron Larrey’s amputations in Ihe trail of 
Napoleon ran into thousands upon tbon.-.undi^, and his 
skill was perliajjs as remarkable as the fanaticism of 
the soldier who tossed his amputated arm into the air 
with tlie cry of ^‘Vive rEmpereur”! Perhaps more use- 
ful was the action of the British officer at- Waterloo 
who, after losing his leg below the knee, straightway 
mounted his horse and galloped back to the battle to 
encourage his men to greater efforts by hia brave 
example. The painful and all-demanding condition of 
stone also drove patients to surgery in the olden days, 
and great skill was shown by surgeons in cutting for 
this condition, especially at St, Thomases B[ospitaI 
where the diarist Samuel Pepys lost a stone the Siao 
of a tennis ball on March 26th, 16M. Ever grateful to 
his ^surgeon and ever a lover of junketing, this date 
becsozie an annual celebration for Pepys and his fnends 
for the remaining 40 healthy years of his life. At th©^ 
celebrations the stone in its 24fl. case was produced, 
and there was much, talk of the suffering of the past 
and the jo3''e of the present. The removal of a stone 
in tl^se days was a great and perilous adventure, 
w'hereas today it is a safe and simple procedure. 

Surgery down the ages made steady progress but, 
as in all sciences, there were epic discoveries, and the 
first of these milestones was. the discovery of anaes- 
thesia. It seengys that America and England shared the 
early steps in anaesthesia, America with eth^r 
Britain with gas and chloroform. The possibility of 
Tendering Ihe patient, unconscious and insensitive to 
the pain removed one of the great barriers to 
anA (more operation^ now becanwr possible for painful 
and life-endangeiiHg cohdftions. 8tilL the death raw 
remained higli because all became infec^d, 

and recoveijjLf rom the annpl^' ppemtion was a horribly 
painful and specul^ive busit^sB. 


The next, niilestono, a great ana unoisputed triumph? 
for thi.'j count'C^ was raisf’d by Lord Lister when, seeing 
the importance of Pasteur’s discoveries in relation to- 
surgery, he prcvent-cd the infection of operation 
wounds by destroying and excluding bacteria. At one 
stroke himdrods of new and helpful operation proce- 
dures became possible and mankind the world over 
reaped immeasurable benefit from' Lister’s great work, 
although, it is true, with some little delay because 
of scepticism on the part of the profession. 

The next discovery worthy of being described as 
a milestone is the diacovrry of transfusion of blood 
from the healthy to the desperakdy ill. This has 
brought many previously Jiopeless cases, especially in 
war daysj within reach of surgery and is one of the 
greatest life-saving dtscovoih's. It is intpresting that 
no less a person tlum Sir CJiri.stopher Wren foresaw 
the feasibility of this procedure and de-!m]'»r«i the hypo- 
dermic needle for its performance 

The last milestone, chemotherapy, is as important 
as any of the others and is recent. Domagk’s discoveiy 
of the sul)t}ionaniides after a slow start. gave a great 
impetus to the ronirol of infcciions through the blood 
stream, lip to thi.s lime there hnd been antiseptics, but 
they had all been as deadly ho human life and luiman 
tissues as they had been to the bacteria. WitJi the 
siilphonamido.«. however, ther'* arrived the great anti- 
scpiie which had been dreamt of for ananv years, one 
which would kill germs but was harmless to life and 
tissue. Following fast upon this came the elaboraiiop 
of penicillin by Fleming and Florey, honoured by thi*^ 
Society with the award of the much-esteemed Albert 
Medal. Now. tliere is the most recent anival of the 
twin sister of T>enicillin, t.he drug streptomycin, which 
do.slroyg the germs which resist penioilliu. in-'en the 
inoKt stubborn of all, the germs of tuberculosis. Defeated 
by these wondorful agents, tlu* dangers of infection 
have all but disappeared fitim surgory, and llie scourge 
of child-bed fever has vanished. 

Alongside all tlie.?^ advances in surgical handicraft 
there has marched a steady improvement in the 
method of diagnosis. To operate with a certain a^id 
exact diagnosis is to elimin.ale &t) ner cent of the 
danger. X-rays have played the great (‘st part, and these 
rays, disc.overed lOvcr 50 years ago, as a result of the 
mathematical calculations of Clerk Maxwell have now 
ponotrated most of the secrets (if tlu' bnd> . At first. 
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«fh« bones and theit abnormalities wore all that could 
be studied, but now the hollow oraans can he filled 
with a substance which either prevents or facilitates 
the passage of. the rays and their silhouettes photo- 
graphed and abnoratalities accurately diagnosed. The 
cavities of the kidneys can be filled with one chemical 
containing iodine and the gall bladder with another, 
tne blood vessels with thorium, and the cavities of the 
brain can be filled with air. The air tubes of the lungs 
and the cavity containing the spinal cord can be 
visualised with a non-irritating oil containing iodine 
and the diagnosis exactly made. Before these methods 
wore elaborated many an operation went wrong ; 
because of the imperfection of diagnosis the surgeon 
would be embarra^d by an incision in the wrong 
place or he would be confronted with a condition for 
which ho was unprepared or even the wrong kidney 
would occasiomilly be selected for operation. 

Although X-rays have played the major part in 
improving diagnostic accuracy, great help has also been 
obtained from the biochemist in analyses of blood and 
other body fluids, and also the new science of elec- 
tronics (has given sbnuie assistance as will be shown in 
the subsequent lecture. 

The present state of surgery is eminently satis- 
factoiy, and, at times, one feels tempted to say that 
now it has surely reached its senith but for tbe re- 
collections that surgoens have said this regularly every 
ton years since 1830. Surgeiy has reached out into 
every nook and corner of the human body, and every 
part of the human frame but the soul (and this seems 
even possible) has a (bapter in the book of surgery. 
To prevent omission it will probably be best to 
consider the various parts of the body seriatim. 

Abdominal surgery saw il.^ greatest period in the 
*20 years from 1914 onwards, and, at projscnt, it holds 
pride of place for surgical opportunities, for probably 
about three-quarters of all surgery takes place in the 
abdounen. Appendicitis takes first place, and although 
the operation .veeius prosaic now, nevertheless it saves 
a great number of lives each year for a death rate of 
lijss than one per cent. Gall bladder disease is now 
treated by radical removal of the organ with its con- 
tained stones, witli a similar death rate. Ulceration of 
the stomach and duodenum, one of the curses of the 
Ibectic hurry and worry of iiicse days, ])?ovides a large 
field for surgery, and the operations, although forced 
to become more and more ladical, bring relief and 
iiapplncsB to those who for years have known no peace 
from pain, Caucer is rampant in tlie abdominal cavity, 
aud takes a tremendous toll in the stomach, almost 
tlu? worst of all sites, but in the bowels there is a 
different story to toll, and surgery holds out brilliant 
results for those patients who hear Nature’s warnings 
in time. Wonderful assistance is given to th^ surgeon 
by new developments of the sulpha drugs which, instead 
of being absorbed, remain in the gut. destroying all 
germs and rendering tho contents odourless and clean 
during the period of operation and recovery. The use 
of these drugs has reduced the number o& cases in 
wluoh the bowel has to be brought to the surface 
temporarily or permanently, and this is no amali boon 
to mankind. ' ' , 

In plastic surgery much effort and / ingenuity is 
always to be seen, and one problem aftdr another has 
t>een solved. Skin grafts are now cut lyitli a planing 
machine to the exact shape and thickness required. The 
graft is then glued on to the aro^ to be covjsred, with 
a glue manufactured from the patient's own olood. One 
constituent of the glue is painted on the u^er^e of 
the graft and the other on the wound. As soon as the 
two are in contact a tenacious human glue is foiuxRed 
and the graft held securely ia place, nmnan cement 
as also made by mixing this ghie wi^ bone dust made 



We have opened a ‘^Clinical Department ’ under the 
direct supervision of oualified and experienced pbyei- 
oians and Burgeons, All persons suffering from Joss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, la^ of stamina, 
marrira and personal hygiene Droblems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DIBDBDERB (psychoanalytic 
and Bugrative therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
obesity (planned diet, re-educative exereises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
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by gria^ng up a piece of boue obtained from the 
patient’s side, and this material moulded in where it 
‘ is reqtiirQd to fill an ugly hollow in the forehead or the 
bridge of the* nose. The effort of plastic surgeons to 
help those mutilated in war is excellent worthy 
work, bjii their efforts on behalf of the agob^g female 
sex, are' more debatable although it cannot be denied 
that 'these patients are grateful for the staying of the 
remorseless hand of time. Large birthmarks, harelips, 
cleft palates, misshapen noses, elephantine ears and 
exaggerated promincnoes - provide a worthy field of 
endeavour. Similar Work to that done for the war- 
disfigured will present itself when petrol rationing is 
discontinued. 

Eye surgery has not stood still. In recent years 
grafting of the cornea of a -clear eye to another witli 
a film over the pupil has been carried out successfully, 
a most igenious and delicate business. The operative 
treatment of squint has reached a high degre^t of per- 
fection and no one heed suffer from this humiliating 
comiplaint. In cases where the retina becomes detached 
from the back of the eye there is now a method (A 
securing its replacement in its bed in more than half 
the cases. A few years ago loss of sight was inevitable 
in these cases. 


Although surgery seems to have gone from triumph 
to triumph it now seems that the field of surgery will 
ever diminish. The operative treatments of many 
diseases gt present are makeshifts while we await 
elucidation of the causes and the medical treatment 
that win result from their discovery. Penicillin and 
streptomycin have eliminated some surgery already. 
Chemotherapy for tuberculosis will follow fairly soon, 
and so another field of surgical effort will disappear. 
Ulceration of the stomach and duodenunu, diseases of 
the thyroid gland, high blood pressure and cancer arc 
surely to beconfb medical in their treatment, and the 
surgeon may be left to live on accidents and congenital 


SOS 


deformities and, of course, the appendix which will 
never cease from troubling. 

Research in the Tennessee VaU^ * 

We reproduce the following article by Joha 
Perry from the magazine Federal Science Pro* 
gress^ March, 1947 : 

the headwaters above Knoxville, Tennessee,^ 
to its meeting with the Ohio River at Paducah, the 
Tennessee River has been tamed and harnessed. Gene- 
rators spin out kilowatts by the million, enough for 
big and little industries, and thousands of city snd 
farm homes in seven states. The last big dam*, Ken- 
tucky, is finished. But the men of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority have not settled down to quiet lives 
of turning valves and reading meters. 'V^en the last 
concrete has been poured, they say, their .work has 
just begun. For TV A, by act of the United States 
Congress, is responsible for using these facilities to 
promote the physical, economic, and social welfare of 
the people of the Valley, and for helping them to 
develop the Valley’s resources. 

Business in the Tennessee Valley is multiplying and 
fiourishing. There are many new plants, and older 
plants are expanding. The number of wage-earners 
has markedly increased; the volume of manufacturing 
is markedly larger. Bank deposits, wholesale trade, re- 
tail trade, buying income—liave increased more rapidly 
than in the United States as a whole. There are many 
reasons; power supply, the work of public and private 
institutions, the mobilized initiative of the people of 
the Valley. Behind much of the new development is 
co-operative technical research. 

‘‘Sacrifice research is the right arm of modem 
technology,” said David Lilienthal, who recently left 
the chairmanship of the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
head the Unifc^ States Atomic Energy Commifisiom 
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make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
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'^'BjDiiir much better living conditiooa ean be iia the 
United Statos and m the -world — ^and bow aooa— will 
be determined in large part by the kind of research 
doDe«and by the eifectivenese with which the results 
are applied/* says John P. Perris, director of TVA’s 
Commerce Department. 

• The Tennessee Valley Authority has on original 
idea of tho usefulness of research and the way to 
organise it. Its way iu unique in that it seelm to 
mobilise all available rese^oh facilities government 
or private, and bring them to bear on ffroblema and 
needs of individual businessmen. The mobilising is not 
done by TVA alone, but by a working partnership with 
the agricultural and engineering experiment stations, 
state planning com missions, state departments of con- 
servation and. the universities of seven states »wlth 
other federal agencies such as the Department of 
Agriculture, United States Forest Service, United States 
Department of Commerce and with city and private 
groups thit)ughout the Valley. It is a four-step 
program : 

First, getting information on the kind, quality, 
quantity, and location of specific resources that busi- 
nessmen might use. 

Second, oonductinc both economic and teclinical 
research lio find how these resources can be used. 

Third, finding people with the incentive, ener^, 
and ability to take advantage of the opportunities 
revealed by research. 

Fourth, working with them, helping them apply 
modem technology profitably, using the Valley’s re- 
sources for the benefit of. its people. 

Eesearch begins with appraisal of the Valley’s 
assets : the people — 3400,000 in the Valley itself, 
over !^,000,000 in the seven states which comprise it: 
the land, mineral-poor and eroded, but still reclaimable 
and productive if managed wisely ; the forests, stripped 
of the beat saw timber, but. able to grow again ; tho 
riches beneath the soil — ^phoi^hate rock, coal, feldspar, 
mica, vermiculite; and the two new factors, cheap 
-electric power and a navigable waterway connecting 
with the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Miasiagippi Rivers. 

Research begins also with a need of the V.*illey. 
No project is good simply because it is new. Indeed, 
certain new industries might handicap tlie Valley, by 
holding down wage rates or draining still further some 
already depleted resource. Encouragement of new large 
terminal oil mills might tend to divert to other areas 
cottonseed meal containing essential minerals which 
Valley farmers can profitably return to the ?oil by feed- 
ing it to livestock in the producing urea. The research 
has helped develop local mills, which tend to keep 
the meal in the areas where the seed is grown. Mucii 
of the Tennessee Valiev Authority V industrial research, 
both technical and economic, is organized by its own 
Commerce Department. Under the- Department's direc- 
tor, division chiefs deal with river trjinsportation, agri- 


cultural engineering development, industrial eodoomiof. 
and re^onal products research. Into tiie Comanerce 
Department u&ees come merchants and manufacturers 
from towns and cities thron^out the United States, 
interested in new business opportunities. Here thgy*- 
can find information oh power supply, transportation, 
markets, and up-to-date technology. ^Many American, 
firms have been helped by TVA’s faete and advice. A 
number have benefited directly from^ its technical re- 
search pro^ams which have led to newer, better pro- 
ducts, or improved manufacturiqg processes. 

The Tennessee Valley has » wide variety of mine- 
I'als. many of them offeiing excellent opporiunities for 
development. TVA has helped to get some of them 
into u^. its geologists and engineers working with the 
United States Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey ' 
and with state institutions. Commercial quantities of 
massive kyanite were discovered. This super-duty re- 
fractory material was previously unknown in the United 
States. I.farge quantities of ^een mica have been 
produced by North Caiolina mines, and recent investi- 
gations with Bell Laboratory equipment have indicated 
that, properly graded and tested, it is equal to ruby 
mica. Acting upon TVA information, a North Caro- 
lina company opened a new feldspar mine near Bryson 
City. A feldspar milling company has installed an 
additional grinding unit handling 1,000 tons monthly. 
A thousand acres of rutile bearing ores, a titanium ore 
in demand for welding-rod coating and other uses, 
were mapped in North Carolina and Georgia. 

The possibilities of flax as a profitable crop in 
American South-east have been studied, with promising 
results. Working with the State Engineering Experi- 
ment Station at the Georgia School of Technology, 
TVA has produced flax cloth experimentally on cotton 
ginning machiniory. with only minor mechahiofd 
changes. • 

Among those aided by TVA in recent months were 
a farmers’ cooperative in North Carolina pVanning a 
$125,000 poultiy freezing plant; a packer of K-Ration.s 
planning postwar production of dehydrated soup; ftnd 
an ice company in Georgia which prepared and market- 
ed 100,000 pounds of sweet-potato pwrec using a TVA 
co-operatively developed formula. Tests were being 
made on the use of oak slabs and pine bark, botn wa^tte 
materials, as a source of tanning materials to supple- 
ment the diminishing supply of chestnut tannins. Pos- 
sibilities of essential oil industries were finder way. 

The new industries of the Valley are financed, 
owned, and operated by independent private business. 
Research, mobilizing the resources of privet© and public 
groups, is safeguarding the American public’s invest- 
ment in Valley deyclopment, promoting private enter- 
prise, and making the Tennessee Valley a better place 
in which to work and live. 
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TAXATION RESERVES 


11,000/. 
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JUDGE OUR PROGRESS 


R.M. Ooswami, Chief AecountatU D. N. Mukerji. Mg. Direefor 
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